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ILLINOIS      AGRICULTURAL      COLLEGE 


What  is  an  Agricultural  College  ?  Let  us  begin  by  stating  some 
of  the  things  that  it  is  not.  And  first,  it  is  not  the  back  shop,  nor 
even  the  front  parlor,  of  any  other  college.  It  is  an  institution  sui 
generis.  The  highest  success  can  only  be  secured  for  it  by  setting  it 
upon  its  own  feet,  and  taking  it  out  of  all  manner  of  leading-strings. 
It  must  be  endowed  with  the  full  attributes  of  an  independent  man- 
hood. For  this  there  are  multitudes  of  reasons.  One  of  them  is  that 
every  institution  of  learning,  like  every  other  organism,  has  its  chief 
and  guiding  purpose,  its  one  great  aim  and  end,  to  which  all  other 
aims  must  be  subservient.  If  the  Agricultural  College  is  annexed  to 
some  existing  institution,  what  is  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  com- 
pound institution  ?  Is  it  to  be  literary,  or  agricultural  ?  If  literary, 
then  of  course  the  agricultural  department  suflfers,  from  being  subor- 
dinated. If  agricultural,  then  the  same  department  suflfers  from 
being  incumbered  with  the  literary  department.  What  earthly  good 
can  come  to  an  Agricultural  College,  with  its  model  farm,  and  manual 
labor  therein,  from  having  on  its  hands  a  thing  so  little  in  unison 
with  its  active  out-door  purposes  as  an  academic  appendage,  where 
boys  are  taught  Greek  accents  and  the  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  ?  In 
either  case,  whether  the  agricultural  department  is  subordinated  or 
exalted,  and  one  or  the  other  it  must  be,  the  result  is  alike  injurious. 

And  what  does  experience  say  to  us  on  this  point  ?  What  has  been 
in  this  country  the  general  eflfect  of  the  attempt  to  graft  a  special 
school  of  this  kind  upon  the  stem  of  a  literary  institution  ?  Let  us 
illustrate  the  point  by  reference  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  country, 
which  are  more  closely  allied  to  our  colleges  than  an  agricultural 
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school  can  be.  Of  all  the  attempts,  and  there  have  been  several,  in 
the  United  States  to  annex  state  normal  schools  to  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, very  few  have  been  successful,  and  in  these  few  the  union  has 
been  merely  nominal,  and  has  not  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long 
to  test  its  permanency.  That  plan  was  adopted  in  Kentucky,  Rhode 
Island,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  almost  every  instance  abandoned.  In 
the  former  state  the  normal  school  was  strangled  by  the  unnatural 
ligature;  in  the  latter,  it  was  saved  from  the  same  fate  only  by  a 
prompt  repudiation  of  the  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  independent 
state  normal  school,  even  though  established  as  an  experiment,  has 
ever  been  discontinued,  within  the  entire  limits  of  the  United  States  j 
and  some  of  them  have  been  in  operation  twenty-five  years.  And  we 
believe  that  what  is  true  of  normal  schools  will  be,  a  fortiori,  all  the 
more  true  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  from  their  remoter  resemblance  to 
ordinary  litei-ary  institutions. 

But  this  is  only  illustration.  How  can  we  best  get  at  the  convic- 
tions of  the  best  agriculturists  on  this  point  ?  By  observing  what  they 
have  actually  done  themselves  in  respect  to  the  matter.  What  has 
been  the  general  practice  in  our  times  ?  Have  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools  established  within  the  last  eighty  years,  in  Europe  and 
America,  been  independent,  or  have  they  been  annexed  to  some  exist- 
ing institution  ?  The  investigation  develops  the  most  remarkable 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  uniformity  of  practice.  We  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  a  list  of  twenty-six  of  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful of  these  institutions  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  From  this 
list  we  are  satisfied  that  no  institution  of  the  first  grade  is  omitted. 
And  of  the  whole  twenty-six,  only  one,  that  of  Pisa  in  Italy  is  made 
in  any  degree  dependent  upon  a  college  or  university.  The  others  are 
independent  agricultural  schools,  free  to  pursue  their  investigations 
and  to  employ  their  students  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose,  untrammeled  by  artificial  ties  and  entangling 
alliances.  And  as  if  to  settle  the  question  still  more  fully,  it  is 
declared  that  the  Pisa  school  has  failed  to  acquire  any  thing  more 
than  a  local  reputation. 

Thus,  from  considerations  of  common  sense,  from  the  analogy  of 
other  institutions,  and  from  the  actual  opinions  of  eminent  friends  of 
agricultural  education,  we  derive  the  same  unvarying  conclusion, — 
that  an  Agricultural  College  should  stand  upon  its  own  foundations, 
and  should  be  thrown  into  no  position  of  dependence  or  partnership. 
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STUPID  BOYS  AND  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 


There  is  an  opinion  abroad  that  success  in  school  is  rather  an 
indication  of  mediocrity  than  of  good  abilities,  that  most  great  men 
were  dunces  in  their  boyhood,  and  wore  the  fool's-cap.  The  opinion 
is  not  very  definitely  propounded  any  where,  because,  like  falsehood  in 
general,  a  definite  statement  would  at  once  expose  the  fallacy.  But 
we  hear  somethiog  like  it  in  sneers  at  'book-learning',  in  the  sceptic- 
al inquiry  as  to  '  whai  good  it  will  do  a  boy  to  learn  Latin  and  Geome- 
try ',  etc.,  etc.  These  suggestions  frequently  come  from  kind-hearted 
old  ladies,  who  have  nephews  and  grandsons  with  more  genius  for 
smoking  cigars  and  doing  the  '  manly '  than  for  the  uninteresting 
tasks  imposed  by  cruel  instructors.  Also  from  illuminated  theorists, 
who,  dissatisfied  with  the  present  adjustment  of  the  universe,  propose 
to  set  it  the  other  end  up,  and  to  steer  its  movements  by  their  own 
glowing  rush-lights. 

Now  against  all  this  we  enter  our  unequivocal  and  earnest  protest. 
The  assumption  is  not  merely  an  error,  but  it  is  a  mischievous  error. 
Young  America  is  sufiicieutly  inclined  to  spend  its  time  and  energies 
in  '  manly '  loafing,  without  being  impelled  thereto  by  this  senseless 
talk.  And  the  '  philanthropic '  experiment  of  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau 
has  for  ever  settled  the  question  whether  the  mere  inclinations  of 
Young  America  are  to  be  taken  as  sure  guides  in  the  process  of  his 
education. 

Does  any  one  say  that  book-learning  has  little  or  no  value  as  a 
means  of  education?  Then  we  ask.  What  has  value?  What  bet- 
ter test  can  we  find  of  the  greatness  of  a  mind  than  its  ability  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  of  the  great  men  of  past  times  ?  And  what  better 
incentive  to  greatness  can  there  be  than  an  earnest  effort  thus  to  grasp 
them  ?  Every  great  thought  from  the  past  which  we  make  our  own 
lifts  us  up  so  much  nearer  the  demigods.  For  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
men  put  only  their  best  thoughts  into  books.  And  literature  preserves 
only  the  best  of  books.  So  that  what  we  have  preserved  in  literature 
is  the  best  thought  of  the  ablest  men  of  all  time.  And  will  converse 
with  such  minds  in  their  loftiest  moods  not  tend  to  expand,  refine  and 
strengthen  our  own  minds  ? 

We  say,  then,  emphatically,  that  the  inability  of  a  young  man  to 
master  what  is  put  before  him  to  do  at  school  is,  so  far  forth,  a  proof 
of  genuine  imbecility,  of  unmitigated  weakness  of  intellect.  And  the 
disinclination  to  doit,  when  the  subject  is  properly  presented,  is  proof 
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of  a  degree  of  indolence  equally  fatal.  We  know  that  there  may  be 
other  things  that  the  pupil  may  do.  That  if  he  can  not  conquer  Cic- 
ero's orations  or  balance  himself  successfully  across  the  pons  asi- 
novum,  he  may  yet  make  a  very  respectable  and  useful  shoemaker  or 
counter-jumper,  or  perhaps  may  dabble  to  some  purpose  in  the  details 
of  some  science.  But  we  insist  upon  it  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
his  failure  to  do  his  Cicero  is  due  to  the  littleness  of  his  mind.  We 
also  know  that  those  teachers  who  forget  that  a  boy  has  any  other 
faculty  than  memory  are  entirely  unfit  to  judge  of  his  success  or 
capacity ;  and  we  suggest  to  all  such  that,  when  in  their  old  age  they 
review  their  work,  and  find  their  bright  pupils  mere  mediocres,  and 
their  stupid  ones  great  men,  they  will  serve  the  cause  of  truth  by 
speaking  for  themselves  only  in  their  inferences,  and  not  by  assuming 
that  all  teachers  are  equally  unskillful  iu  reading  character. 

We  are  warned  by  some  one  against  being  very  positive  in  deciding 
that  a  boy  is  a  dunce,  lest  we  should  put  the  fool's-cap  on  the  broad 
brow  of  a  Daniel  Webster.  Did  any  body  ever  hear  of  such  an  acci- 
dent happening  to  that  illustrious  man  in  his  childhood  ?  Is  it  not  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  his  school-going  life 
when  he  was  not  the  best  scholar  any  where  in  the  region  ?  Let  any 
one  name  a  single  great  American  that  was  a  dunce  in  his  youth, — 
that  ever  wore  the  fool's-cap.  On  the  contrary,  are  not  most  of  them 
famous  for  having  made  extraordinary  good  use  of  very  unfavorable 
circumstances?  Have  they  not  been  distinguished  for  doing  in  a 
week  what  occupied  other  boys  a  month  ?  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
juvenile  Edward  Everett  making  a  '  dead '  in  his  Livy ;  of  Charles 
Sumner  on  the  dunce-block;  of  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  foot  of  nis 
class ;  of  Andy  Johnson  failing  to  understand  Long  Division  after  it 
had  been  carefully  explained  to  him  by  a  skillful  teacher;  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  whimpering  because  he  could  not  keep  up  with  common 
boys;  of  Louis  Agassiz  giving  up  in  despair  the  paradigm  of  the 
Greek  verb.  No !  These  men  were  all  good  scholars  according  to 
their  opportunities, —  every  man  of  them  fit  to  be  a  dux. 

And  how  is  it  in  England  ?  Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  presented  a  remarkable  array  of  the  names  of 
men  who  had  earned  the  highest  positions  in  practical  life,  after  win- 
ning the  highest  prizes  for  scholarship  at  the  Universities. 

We  repeat  then,  that  usually,  at  least,  the  dunce  at  school  will  be  a 
dunce  through  life.  There  are  no  miracles  wrought  in  the  progress 
of  mind.  Genius  comes  of  mental  power  and  vigor  made  efficient 
through  labor,  and  does  not  spring,  by  some  erratic  and  mysterious 
process,  from  stupidity  or  indolence. 
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LETTER        FROM        A        FOGY. 


Mr.  Editor  :  There  is  not  much  free  speech  in  our  times,  you  '11 
allow.  A  newspaper  can  n't  declare  for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  without 
running  a  considerable  risk  of — being  found  fault  with.  Surely  the 
heel  of  tyranny  is  up  on  us.  I  feel  grateful  to  you,  therefore,  for  the 
privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  in  the  Teacher  in  defense  of  my  own 
principles,  and  against  some  of  the  delusions  of  modern  times. 

And  first,  I  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  ask  this  winter's  legis- 
lature to  introduce  some  new  measures  '  for  making  our  common 
schools  more  efficient'.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  authorize  the 
rag-tag  and  bobtail  in  every  neighborhood  to  get  together  and  tax 
respectable  citizens  for  the  support  of  a  set  of  lazy  drones,  as  teachers, 
who  ought  to  be  getting  their  living  by  some  honest  labor  ;  not  enough 
to  set  every  hair-brained  boy  and  every  dreaming  girl  to  talk  about 
getting  an  education  in  stead  of  hoeing  corn  and  washing  dishes  ;  thus 
subverting  society,  destroying  all  proper  distinctions  and  orders,  and 
serving  to  make  those  born  to  obey  as  intelligent  and  influential  as 
the  members  of  respectable  and  wealthy  families.  As  if  all  this  were 
not  enough,  and  apparently  through  a  fear  that  the  rabble  aforesaid 
are  not  sufficiently  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  so  un- 
justly bestowed  upon  them,  it  seems  that  other  measures  are  to  be 
inaugurated,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  stir  up  these  people  to  greater 
avidity  in  claiming  what  they  call  their  rights  under  an  unjust  school- 
law.  0,  this  sending  every  body  to  school  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
country  !  What  is  to  become  of  the  race  of  gentlemen  whose  busi- 
ness it  has.  been,  at  least  in  some  localities,  to  do  the  thinking  for  the 
people,  and  to  govern  the  country  ?  What,  under  this  system,  is  to 
prevent  every  '  greasy  mechanic ',  or  menial  laborer,  from  making  up 
his  own  mind  upon  all  public  measures,  without  waiting  for  direction 
from  his  superiors  ? 

And  these  new  projects  seem  to  aim  at  capping  the  climax — at 
destroying  every  possible  chance  of  defeating  the  operations  of  this 
agrarian  school-law.  For  now,  by  a  few  dexterous  appeals  to  what 
these  innovators  call  the  prejudices  of  many  communities,  the  igno- 
rant multitude  may  some  times  be  induced  to  reject  these  new-fangled 
notions,  and  to  bring  up  their  children  as  they  have  themselves  been 
reared,  thus  perpetuating  the  blissful  ignorance  that  makes  them  so 
easy  to  manage.  But  it  seems  that  the  friends  of  the  good  old  ways 
are  to  be  deprived  even  of  this  opportunity,  poor  as  it  is.     For  it  is 
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proposed,  I  understand,  to  traverse  the  state  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence, and  particularly  those  parts  of  it  which  have  thus  far  been  least 
invaded  by  these  revolutionary  and  dangerous  influences,  and  to  urge 
the  people,  by  every  form  of  argument  and  all  manner  of  exhortation, 
to  build  up  these  schools  for  the  million,  to  increase  the  taxes  in  their 
support,  to  procure  for  them  the  very  best  instructoi's,  and,  in  short,  to 
make  them  as  good  as  the  very  best  schools  patronized  by  wealthy  and 
respectable  gentlemen.  Think  of  it,  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Editor  !  Schools 
—  free  schools  —  for  the  children  of  laborers,  hod-carriers, — '  mud- 
sills', to  be  made  as  good,  as  thorough,  as  refining  in  their  influence, 
as  any  that  can  be  sustained  at  the  greatest  cost  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  best  blood  in  the  land  ! 

And  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  of  these  schools  ? 
Every  one  of  them  will  become  discontented  with  his  heretofore  happy 
lot, —  will  want  to  '  improve  his  condition '.  And  we  shall  have  no 
body  willing  to  do  any  hard  work.  And  they  will  all  be  morally  cer- 
tain to  vote  wrong;  for,  in  their  new-found  conceit,  they  will  no  longer 
be  willing  to  receive  the  advice  of  their  betters.  And  what  is  to 
become  of  the  country  when  it  ceases  to  be  under  the  control  of  its 
proper  governors  —  those  born  to  command  ?  On  this  point  I  could 
give  you  abundance  of  very  satisfactory,  though  very  melancholy, 
statistics.  Ah  !  Sir,  is  not  the  prospect  before  us  dark  enough,  if  such 
counsels  prevail  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days  of  Governor  Berkley  ?  And  is  it  wonderful  that  the  gentleman 
who  edits  the  Richmond  Enquirer  should  become  disgusted  with 
every  thing  having  the  prefix  '  free  '.  FOGY. 


HAVE        YOU        ENEMIES? 


'*  Thrice  i8  he  armed  that  bath  his  quarrel  just : 
And  he  but  naked,  though  loclved  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted."        Shakspbare. 

If  you  have,  do  not  be  at  all  troubled,  unless  you  have  made  them 
by  your  own  misconduct,  in  which  case  you  should  use  every  Christian 
means  of  conciliation.  It  too  often  happens,  however,  in  this  evil 
world,  that  one's  best  motives  are  uncharitably  criticized.  In  every 
school-district  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and  bigotry  that  the  deep- 
est piety  and  learning  would  fail  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Have 
jou  punished  John  for  being  a  bad   boy  ?     The  indignant  father 
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threatens  to  waylay  you  on  your  first  appearance.  Has  Eliza  been 
kept  to  write  a  composition  ?  A  fond  mother  soon  spreads  your  name 
through  the  neighborhood  as  a  Blue  Beard.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  please  every  one;  and  the  apostle  Paul  seems  to  feel  this  difficulty 
when  he  says  :  '<  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men." 

How  cheering  amid  our  trifling  discouragements  to  know  that  the 
world's  greatest  exemplars  of  wisdom  and  goodness  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  its  scorn  and  hatred  !  Socrates,  the  best  of  heathen  moralists, 
was  made  to  drink  hemlock  for  his  devotion  to  truth ;  our  blessed 
Savior  ended  a  life  of  painful  persecution  on  the  cross  at  the  hands 
of  his  foes ;  Paul's  zeal  in  his  Master's  service  invoked  the  bitterest 
wrath  of  Jew  and  Grentile;  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  'the  noble 
army  of  martyrs '  in  every  age,  Wilberforce  and  Wesley,  the  begin- 
ners of  every  great  religious  or  political  reform, —  what  storms  of 
angry  hostility  have  poured  upon  them  at  each  step  of  their  progress  ! 

One  of  the  ancient  sages,  on  being  asked  for  advice  by  a  man  about 
whom  false  reports  had  been  circulated,  replied  :  "  So  live  that  no 
one  will  believe  them."  May  the  remark  be  profitable  to  ourselves. 
Let  us  go  forward  in  the  earnest  and  upright  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  our  calling,  and  the  petty  prejudices  of  superficial  minds  will  pass 
away  like  a  summer  cloud.  W.  W.  D. 

Dixon,  Doc. 


LIFE        IN        THE        SCHOOL-ROOM." 

A   CONTERSATION   WITH   AN   OLD   SCHOOL-MASTER. 


BY  EGBERT   ALLTN,  D.D. 


"  I  AM  aware  that  life  in  the  school-room  is  an  ambiguous  phrase,^' 
said  Erastus,  with  whom  I  had  been  talking  for  a  delightsome  half- 
hour.  He  had  been  saying  that  every  teacher  must  have  force  and 
vivacity,  power  and  warmth,  light  and  influence  in  his  school,  or 
else  he  will  fail  in  the  most  essential  of  all  of  the  purposes  for  which 
a  teacher  ought  to  enter  upon  his  great  vocation ;  and  he  had  just  said 
that  '  life  in  the  school-room  is  the  great  want  after  all'.  I  had  objected, 
saying  that  I  was  averse  to  such  a  statement,  because  of  its  extreme 
commonness  or  fashionableness,  since  we  have  all  manner  of  petted 
books  and  stories  about  life  in  the  army  or  navy,  life  in  the  north 
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or  south,  and  every  where  else,  and  I  trusted  that  now  we  should 
not  be  afflicted  by  those  who  might  catch  the  phrase  from  his  lips,  and 
treat  us  to  '  life  in  the  school-room ',  with  endless  variations  of  its 
'  shady  sides  '  and  '  sunny  sides  ',  and  '  rainbow  sides  '  and  —  printers 
know  how  many  more.     He  replied  : 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  phrase  is  ambiguous,  but  I  think  not  danger- 
ously so,  I  suspect  you  were  beginning  to  doze  under  my  dull  sort 
of  monologue ";  for  he  had  been,  as  a  good  talker  some  times  will 
do,  spinning  a  pretty  long  yarn  of  his  own.  ''  And  yet  I  think  I  had 
indicated  quite  clearly  what  I  intended  by  the  phrase  '  life  in  the 
school-room  '.  I  mean  the  harmonizing,  moving,  controlling,  vitaliz- 
ing power  that  ought  to  reign  and  rule  in  every  place  where  instruc- 
tion is  given,  and  especially  where  discipline  is  attempted  or  habits 
are  formed. 

*'  Life '%  continued  he,  **  is  not  only  a  very  ambiguous  word,  but  it 
is  also  a  word  by  no  means  understood.  It  has  its  active  and  its  pass- 
ive sense,  or,  so  to  speak,  its  masculine  and  its  feminine  types,  its  form 
in  which  it  becomes  a  creative  force,  and  its  form  in  which  it  merely 
exists  and  enjoys  or  suffers.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  power  of  doing  or 
a  power  of  mere  existing.  I  used  it,  and  I  thought  without  ambiguity, 
in  this  first  sense.  Life  viewed  in  any  light  is  a  very  mysterious 
principle,  completely  enigmatical.  What  it  is  no  man  can  guess,  no 
speculation  can  tell,  no  chemical  analysis  can  detect.  It  is  always 
connected  in  some  way  with  organization,  but  yet  is  not  organization, 
and  not  the  resultant  of  organization.  It  makes  organization :  organ- 
ization does  not  make  it.  You  see  it  in  the  plant,  in  the  oyster,  in 
the  worm,  in  the  horse  or  ox,  and  in  the  man ;  but  you  can  not  tell 
what  it  is  nor  how  it  acts.  You  know  it  is  there,  you  see  its  effects 
and  know  a  few  of  its  conditions ;  but  of  its  nature  and  of  most  of  its 
divinely-given  laws  you  know  little  or  nothing.  Philosophical  inves- 
tigations will,  without  doubt,  teach  us  much  more  concerning  these 
conditions  and  laws,  but  probably  many  of  these  lie  in  the  infinite 
unknowable,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  research." 

"  But",  said  I,  "  you  were  speaking  of  life  in  the  school-room.  How- 
ever interesting  it  might  be  to  hear  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  effects  of  life  in  general,  I  am  eager  to  hear  of  it  where  I 
am  to  dwell  and  act  every  day." 

"It  is",  replied  Erastus,  *' much  more  easy  to  speculate  and  gen- 
eralize in  an  indefinite  way  than  to  particularize ;  and  then  errors  of 
statement,  and  fallacies  of  argument,  and  absurdities  of  conclusions, 
that  would  be  instantly  detected  in  any  statement  of  particulars,  will 
pass  unnoticed  or  be  applauded  in  a  broad  announcement  of  generals. 
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So  you  must  pardon  me,  and  I  will  try  to  be  comprehensible  and  truth- 
ful by  coming  down  to  particulars. 

"  I  said  that  life  is  not  the  result  of  organization,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  produces  organization.  Apply  this  to  the  school.  Your 
school  is  an  organization.  How  produced  ?  Not  by  accident,  though 
many  seem  to  act  as  if  they  thought  so.  Some  life,  from  some 
quarter  obtained,  has  made  that  organization,  and  some  life  must  con-* 
trol  and  govern  it,  or  it  will  be  but  an  organization  brought  into  being 
for  its  own  destruction  and  the  detriment  of  all  around  it.  Do  you 
get  my  idea  ?  " 

"  You  mean",  said  I,  "  that,  as  every  organized  being,  or  existence, 
or  body,  must  possess  a  life  distinct,  and  in  some  measure  independent 
of  its  bodily  form,  so  the  school  must  possess  a  life  of  its  own." 

''  That ",  said  he,  "  is  a  part  of  my  meaning.  There  must  be  a  life 
in  the  school  given  to  it  from  some  other  quarter  than  from  itself,  and 
this  life  must  make  the  school-  This  life  may,  in  part,  come  from  the 
ideas,  the  traditions,  the  laws  or  the  customs  of  the  community  in 
which  the  school  exists.  These  mny  supply  the  germ,  and  afford  the 
conditions  for  the  development  of  that  germ.  And  here  is  a  thought 
which  I  can  not  now  develop.  But  I  mean  something  a  little  different 
from  this  now.  I  intend  to  say  that  there  must  be  in  the  school  an- 
other life  or  living  power,  above  and  independent  of  this  common  life 
given  to  the  school  by  the  laws  or  customs  of  a  community.  There 
must  be  some  such  life  as  is  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where 
it  is  said  '  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters '.  The 
community  will  give  the  school  its  organizatioji,  but  something  else 
must  give  it  life." 

"  Very  good,"  said  I,  "  though  perhaps  a  trifle  mystical.  But  what 
is  that  life  which  you  expect  and   require  in  the  school-room  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  the  soul  of  the  master.  Not  his  words,  nor  his  rules, 
nor  his  recitations,  nor  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  nor  the  games  and 
sports,  nor  yet  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the  school,  as  it  may  very  proper- 
ly be  called.  These,  one  and  all,  are  but  the  results  of  what  I  mean 
by  the  life  of  the  school-room.  They  all  — master's  words  and  rules 
and  scholar's  doings  and  spirit  —  exist  becavise  of  the  life  that  is  there 
to  bring  them  forth.  The  community,  by  its  laws  and  customs,  by  its 
taxes  and  committee-men  and  commissioners  or  trustees,  furnishes  the 
organized  body  of  the  school, —  brings  it  together  as  one  existence  in 
its  respective  place,  and  waits  for  the  teacher  or  school-master  to  give 
it  life ;  and  if  he  can  not  do  this  he  is  not  fit  for  his  task.  He  is  to 
put  into  that  organization  the  Promethean  fire,  and  make  it  live  and 
move,  and  exhibit  order  and  beauty,  activity  and  power." 
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"  I  see  your  idea  more  clearly  now,"  said  I;  "  but  how  is  this  mighty 
thing  to  be  done  ?  What  you  speak  of  is  really  an  act  of  creative 
energy.     How  are  our  common-school  teachers  to  do  all  this  work  ?  " 

"I  am  not  to  tell  how  it  is  done,"  said  he,  smiling.  "I  have 
fulfilled  my  intention  when  I  have  told  what  a  school  needs,  and  must 
have.  Others  may  attempt  to  show  how  to  do  it.  But  unless  the 
master  in  some  how  imparts  this  life  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say  more 
properly  possesses  it — the  school  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  a  fit  place  for 
the  education  of  living  beings. 

"  What  is  it  that  has  made  Rarey  such  a  tamer  of  horses  ?  or  Van 
Amburg  such  a  tamer  of  lions  ?  or  Beecher  or  Spurgeon  such  a  master 
of  men's  hearts  ?  It  is  not  their  education,  nor  the  stable  and  bridle 
and  halter,  nor  the  menagerie  with  cages  and  whips,  nor  the  Plymouth 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  nor  the  Tabernacle  in  London,  nor  the  vast 
crowds  drawn  together  by  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  is  the  master- 
life  in  the  men  which  they  have  the  power  of  pouring  out  upon  the 
organizations  brought  before  them,  and  which  subdues  and  transforms. 
And  this  is  the  great  secret  of  elevating  the  masses  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially of  children.  Bring  down  from  the  divine  heaven  of  a  noble  soul 
in  man  or  woman  this  grand  and  inexplicable  life,  and  let  it  be  as  a 
sun  to  attract  and  centralize,  to  control  and  direct  by  its  own  gravita- 
tion ;  let  it  be  as  creative  force  to  warm  and  make  alive,  to  harmonize 
and  give  a  new  and  higher  power,  both  of  thought  and  motion,  and 
you  have  made  the  school ;  and  so  made  it  that  it  shall  be  a  potential 
energy  to  make  men  and  women  such  as  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Humanity  requires  all  men  and  women  to  be.  But  let  a  teacher 
undertake  to  do  the  work  of  the  school-room  by  means  of  his  books 
and  ferules,  his  ratans  and  rules,  his  recitations  and  gymnastics,  and 
not  by  his  life,  and  he  will  make  but  poor  workmanship  at  best.  To 
be  sure,  these  are  to  be  used  as  means,  or  rather  as  tools;  but  the  liv- 
ing force  of  the  teacher  is  to  use  them.  The  life  in  him  is  to  be  the 
governing  principle,  and  when  this  is  wanting,  or  not  made  to  shine 
out,  the  school  is  not  what  it  should  be." 

Here  came  in  the  good  wife  of  Brastus,  and  said : 

"  Talking;  asain  on  schools  and  school-2;overnment?  I  think  teachers 
ought  to  lay  aside  schools  when  they  are  out  of  them." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Erastus,  "  if  they  do  not  talk  of  schools  when 
they  are  outside  of  them,  how  will  they  make  them  better  to-morrow 
than  they  were  to-day?"  and  addressed  himself  to  some  apples  which 
the  thoughtful  lady  had  brought  us. 
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WHAT  OUGHT   A   NORMAL   SCHOOL   TO   DO? 


There  are  three  things  which  it  is  not  fair  to  expect,  or  to  demand, 
of  Normal  Schools.  First,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  that  they  will  always 
be  conducted  without  any  mistakes ;  their  teachers  are  men  of  like 
passions  and  failings  with  others  ;  and,  though  they  may  be  never  so 
earnest,  faithful,  able,  and  conscientious,  yet,  'It  is  human  to  err', 
and  I  protest  against  condemning  a  thing  for  one  or  two  mistakes. 
Again,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  that  the  pupils  of  these  schools  are  to 
be  furnished  with  some  infallible  processes  warranted  to  be  successful 
in  teaching  the  several  branches  of  school  learning,  which  they  have 
merely  to  use  as  the  organ-grinder  turns  the  crank  of  his  instrument. 
True  teaching  is  no  such  mechanical  thing.  The  teacher  may  be  well 
drilled  in  principles,  his  mind  may  be  full  of  the  suggestions  and 
experience  of  others,  he  may  be  familiar  with  numerous  and  excellent 
processes,  he  may  know  very  definitely  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish, 
—  indeed,  the  well-prepared  teacher  will  be  furnished  thus  far;  but 
his  most  successful  processes  he  will  originate  or  adapt  himself,  they 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality,  and  will  be  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  particular  school. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  that  a  Normal  School  can  make  a 
good  teacher  of  every  young  person  who  enters  it.  '■Poeta  nascituV} 
non  fit',  says  the  Latin  proverb,  '  A  poet  is  born,  not  made  '.  It  is 
equally  true  of  the  teacher.  Certain  natural  gifts  must  belong  to  the 
man  who  can  be  trained  to  become  a  good  teacher.  In  feet,  this  is 
true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  every  profession.  Education  is  merely  a 
leading-out,  a  development;  but  it  is  certain  there  can  be  no  develop- 
ment of  any  thing  whose  very  germ  is  wanting.  That  carpenter  could 
not  have  felt  very  high  hopes  of  the  eminent  success  of  his  apprentice 
whom  he  left  at  home  one  day  with  orders  to  sharpen  the  tools  in  the 
shop;  at  night,  in  answer  to  his  inquiuy  whether  the  work  had  been 
performed,  the  boy  replied  that  '  he  had  made  all  sharp  but  the  hand- 
saw, he  could  not  get  quite  all  the  gaps  out  of  that'.  I  think  I  have 
seen  those  who  promised  about  as  much  for  the  teachers'  profession 
as  that  boy  did  for  house-building,  and  I  am  not  willing  that  Normal 
Schools  should  be  judged  by  their  results  upon  any  single  person. 

But,  it  is  fair  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  Normal  Schools,  and  to  look 
for  a  great  improvement  in  education  in  any  community  where  they 
are  established  and  supported.  This  improvement  they  ought  to 
effect  by  inculcating  correct  and  thoi'ough  methods  of  study  and  teach- 
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ing, —  by  so  educating  the  community  as  to  what  a  true  teacher  should 
be,  that  those  who  are  too  shallow,  or  ignorant,  or  proud,  or  lazy  to 
teach  well  shall  be  driven  to  seek  other  employment ;  by  leading  the 
teacher  to  look  upon  every  child  committed  to  his  care,  not  as  a  possi- 
ble magistrate,  or  author,  or  president  in  embryo,  but  as  something 
that  is  nobler,  higher,  and  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  any  one  of 
these,  a  true  man  or  woman.  To  my  mind,  Shakspeare  expresses 
a  beautifully  correct  thought  in  Hamlel's  reply  to  Horatio.  Says 
Horatio,  speaking  of  the  elder  Hamlet :  "  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a 
goodly  king  "  ;  says  Hamlet :  "  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again."  So  much  more  is  the  man 
than  the  president  or  king,  and  so  completely  does  the  full  man  in- 
clude all  offices,  and  ranks,  and  professions  ! 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  Normal  School  ought  to 
teach  the  real  dignity  and  worth  of  the  teachers'  calling,  and  to  inspire 
its  students  with  a  true  professional  spirit,  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the 
French.  Teacher,  believe  that  teaching  is  as  good  and  as  noble  a 
business  as  the  world  affords,  as  well  worthy  your  highest  aspirations, 
best  efforts,  and  most  careful  preparation,  as  any  other,  although  it 
may  make  a  less  return  of  money ;  for,  it  is  very  certain  that  any  one 
who  has  wit  and  energy  enough  to  teach  a  good  school  can,  in  these 
times,  make  more  money  at  something  else.  H. 


HELPS    AND     HINDRANCES    OF     THE    TEACHER. 


A  FEW  weeks  since  a  pupil  from  the  High  School  was  called  upon 
to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  lower  departments.  She  afterward  told 
me  that  she  could,  even  from  that  brief  experience,  realize  something 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher.  As  the  little  ones  gathered 
around  her  and  asked  information  upon  the  subjects  suggested  to 
their  youthful  minds,  she  hardly  dared  give  an  opinion,  lest  it 
should  not  be  exactly  correct.  And  so  does  many  a  teacher  feel  — 
and  so  should  all. 

He  who  has  made  the  proper  attainments  in  his  profession  wields 
an  influence  over  his  pupils  almost  unbounded.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Primary  School.  The  impressions  there  made  upon  the 
little  ones  remain  through  all  their  school-days,  —  they  journey  with 
them  along  their  busy  walks  to  the  end  of  life,  and  accompany  them 
£yeu  to  the  great  hereafter.     And  in  the  discharge  of  these  multiplied 
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and  responsible  duties,  the  teacher  finds  many  helps,  and  assuredly 
encounters  no  fewer  hindrances,  a  few  of  each  of  which  I  propose  to 
mention  in  this  essay. 

One  great  help  is  the  conveniences  of  doing  good,  of  benefiting 
some  one  besides  one's  self.  '  He  is  doubly  armed  who  hath  his  quar- 
rel just'  is  a  principle  acknowledged  in  other  callings,  and  is  none 
the  less  applicable  to  that  of  teaching.  Any  one  laboring  with  a  high 
and  noble  purpose  moves  on  in  his  duties  with  a  buoyancy  and  cheer- 
fulness which  nothing  else  can  give.  If  one  is  striving  for  wealth,  or 
sighing  and  toiling  for  fame,  or  laboring  with  any  other  purely  selfish 
ead  in  view,  he  m  ly  find  luiny  pursuits  in  life  which  will  sooner 
and  more  surely  lead  him  to  the  desired  goal ;  but  if  his  aim  be  to 
do  good,  to  labor  to  elevate  his  race,  to  make  them  better  citizens, 
purer  patriots,  and  holier  Christians,  the  world  hardly  furnishes  a 
wider  or  more  fruitful  field  than  that  of  teaching.  This  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good  begets  iu  the  teacher  a  love  for  his  work  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. And  the  philanthropist  ought  certainly  to  love  that  calling 
which  afi'ords  so  many  and  such  valuable  opportunities  for  leading  the 
young  mind  up  to  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere. 

And  how  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the  true  teacher  is  the  intelligent 
glance  which  tells  unmistakably  that  a  new  thought  has  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  which,  though  it  be  but  a  '  mustard- 
seed  '  of  thought,  may  spring  up  in  that  mind,  and  spread  out  its 
branches  so  that  in  after  years  it  may  be  a  source  of  delight,  not  only 
to  its  possessor  but  to  all  who  come  under  its  influence.  But  he  can 
accomplish  even  more  good  by  training  the  young  to  think  for  them- 
selves. This  should  be  aimed  at  more  than  the  mere  filling  of  the 
mind  with  ideas  and  principles,  when  perhaps  that  mind  has  not  power 
to  arrange  and  use  them.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  remark  of 
a  neighboring  School  Commissioner.  Speaking  of  a  teacher  in  his 
county,  he  said  "  His  school  was  very  pleasant,  the  pupils  seemed  de- 
lighted with  the  exercises,  and  loved  their  teacher;  but  he  was  mak- 
ing 710  future  for  them."  Let  us  strive  to  make  a  future  for  those 
whom  we  instruct,  by  training  them  to  independence  of  thought. 

Still  another  cheering  feature  in  the  teacher's  work  is  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  labors  by  his  pupils.  It  is  true,  there  are  multitudes 
of  careless  and  ungrateful  ones;  but  some  times  we  find  a  pupil  who 
seems  to  value  our  labors  in  his  behalf,  and  there  are  few  things  more 
encouraging  than  this.  It  well  repays  one  for  his  toil  to  know  that 
he  is  the  means  of  guiding  even  a  single  thoughtful,  inquiring,  appre- 
ciating  mind    in   the   paths  of  knowledge.     It   involves  no    trifling 
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responsibility  to  know  that  one  mind  is  looking  up  to  you  for  direc- 
tion and  aid,  in  the  intricate  principles  and  oft  times  blind  paths  of 
science;  and  when  this  responsibility  is  increased  fifty  or  sixty  fold, 
one  needs  all  the  encouragement  his  pupils  can  give,  that  he  may  not 
feel  it  press  too  heavily  upon  him. 

There  is  another  great  help  some  times  but  far  too  seldom  given 
to  the  teacher,  in  the  encouraging  word  of  the  parents,  and  their 
presence  in  the  school-room.  The  teacher  well  knows  that  the  parent 
can  much  better  judge  as  to  the  progress  and  standing  of  the  child 
by  being  often  at  the  school-room  than  by  any  report  which  either 
the  child  or  himself  can  give.  The  child  will  give  to  his  account  of 
school  affairs  just  such  a  coloring  as  the  youthful  mind  may  fancy ; 
and  the  teacher  will  necessarily  wish  to  state  the  facts  in  terms  as 
favorable  to  the  pupil  as  truth  will  allow,  so  as  not  to  give  the 
parent  pain  :  so  that  from  these  sources  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  an 
erroneous  impression.  Hence,  in  duty  to  himself  and  child,  every 
father  and  mother  ought  frequently  to  visit  the  school,  so  as  not  to 
bestow  upon  the  teacher  unworthy  censure  or  undeserved  praise. 
And  the  parent  who  oftenest  sees  the  teacher  at  his  home  will  be  the 
most  careful  to  encourage  and  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  his 
child  at  school.  But  by  a  neglect  of  these  he  often  hinders  rather 
than  helps  the  teacher. 

A  sympathizing  and  cooperating  Board  of  Directors  is  always  a 
great  help  and  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  a  teacher.  Their  official  and 
friendly  visits,  their  assistance  in  making  and  enforcing  wholesome 
regulations,  their  prompt  attention  to  the  incidental  items  of  the 
school,  and  to  the  pecuniary  wants  and  dues  of  the  teacher,  are  no 
hindrances  to  the  usefulness  of  those  whom  they  have  employed  to  in- 
struct the  young  of  their  community. 

But  these  bright  pictures  do  not  always  gladden  the  path  of  the 
teacher.     Dark  clouds  some  times  gather  and  cause  the  heart  to  sink. 

Would  that  it  were  not  so.  Would  that  we  could  always  have  pupils 
who  would  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  who  would  pursue  the 
course  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  themselves,  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  their  teacher,  and  who  would  pluck  with  eagerness  the 
fruit  which  authors  and  instructors  strive  to  present  in  the  most 
attractive  and  alluring  form. 

Would  that  we  could  always  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents, 
and  that  they. might  feel  that  a  good  education  is  a  far  better  patri- 
mony than  houses,  lands,  and  stocks.  One  of  large  experience  in  these 
matters  has  said  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,  and  as  is  the 
parent,  so  are  both  teacher  and  school."     And  it  would  be  pleasing 
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indeed  always  to  have  a  Board  of  Directors  who  would  be  as  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  if  their  path  glittered  with  the 
emoluments  of  a  princely  income.  Such  we  do  some  times  find,  but 
not  as  often  as  the  interests  of  the  community  demand.  None  of  these 
parties,  as  a  general  rule,  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  multiplied  hindrances 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  teacher. 

Dull  scholars  constitute  one  of  the  unavoidable,  and  indolent  ones 
one  of  the  unnecessary,  hindrances.  We  find  less  trouble  in  instruct- 
ing a  notoriously  dull  but  industrious  child,  than  a  bright  but  habit- 
ually indolent  one;  for  none  are  so  blind  as  those  •^h.owill  not  see, 
and  none  so  difiicult  to  instruct  as  those  who  will  not  study.  The 
teacher  is  hindered  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  by  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  parents.  This  one  evil  engenders  a  long  and  discourag- 
ing train  of  others,  that  cripple  and  counteract  the  eiForts  of  the 
instructor,  however  faithful  and  anxious  he  may  be.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  parents  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the 
highest  good  of  their  ofi"spring:  with  seemingly  no  thought  of  the 
consequences,  they  keep  them  at  home  for  almost  any  excuse,  however 
trifling.  The  mother  wishes  to  make  an  afternoon  visit  to  Mrs.  Froth- 
ingham's,  to  canvass  the  prospects  for  a  speedy  marriage  of  Betsey 
Ann  Smoothface,  and  Jane  must  remain  at  home,  to  wash  the  dinner 
dishes,  care  for  the  children,  and  get  tea  ready  for  her  father.  John 
is  wanted  to  go  out  in  the  country  on  some  errand,  and  is  allowed  to 
occupy  the  whole  afternoon  in  doing  so,  when  there  would  have  been 
an  abundance  of  time  after  school.  And  again,  there  are  in  every 
community  some  who  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feel 
themselves  altogether  too  old  to  be  learners,  and  finding  that  time  hangs 
heavily  upon  their  hands,  seek  society  among  those  who  are  more 
profitably  employed  in  attending  school;  and  to  this  end  they  man- 
age to  obtain  permission  from  the  over-indulgent  parent  to  call  some 
child  away  from  his  school-room  duties.  And  this  they  do,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  injury  done  to  the  child,  the  disadvantage  it  may 
be  to  the  class,  or  the  annoyance  it  may  give  the  teacher.  *The  parent 
has  power  to  prevent  all  this  by  insisting  upon  the  regular  and  con- 
stant attendance  of  his  child  at  school.  I  believe  that  irregularity 
in  attendance  does  more  to  cripple  and  annoy  a  teacher  in  his  labors 
than  all  other  things  combined.  And  yet  the  careless  parent  reasons 
that  it  is  none  of  the  teacher's  business  whether  his  child  is  at  school 
or  not,  while  at  the  same  time  he  blames  the  teacher  because  his 
promising  progeny  does  not  ascend  the  hill  of  science  more  rapidly; 
and  if  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  hopeful  can  not  overlook  the  summit 
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of  that  delectable  elevation  and  view  the  plains  beyond,  anathemas, 
neither  few  nor  mild,  are  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  toiling 
pedagogues  of  both  sexes  who  have  had  the  training  of  him.  Such 
pupils  are  always  a  dead  weight  upon  their  classes,  and  must  sooner 
or  later  be  dropped. 

But  when  we  contemplate  the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  this 
one,  we  can  truly  say  their  name  is  Legion,  and  the  limits  of  this 
essay  will  not  permit  us  to  mention  more. 

The  teacher  can  do  much  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  should  do  all 
he  can.  He  who  enters  upon  his  duties  with  feelings  at  all  adequate 
to  the  position  is  often  led  to  say  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  ' 
He  looks  upon  the  countenances  before  him  glowing  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  and  remembers  that  soon  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tional Institutions  will  rest  upon  these  slender  shoulders;  and  it  lies 
with  the  teachers  of  to-day  to  determine  whether  the  wheels  of  thia 
great  civil  and  social  machinery  shall  move  smoothly  upon  each 
other,  or  shall  grate  with  the  discordant  elements  of  untrained,  undis- 
ciplined mind ;  and  it  rests  with  the  parent  of  to-day  to  determine 
whether  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  elevate  and  discipline  the  minds 
of  the  youns  shall  avail  any  thing,  or  prove  fruitless.  E.  C.  s. 


TO      -E.     G.     S.  ' 


Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  my  'wayward  sister',  E. 
G.  S.,  who  wrote  the  article '  Saturdays  versus  Money — the  Other  Side  ', 
in  the  December  Teacher.  I  admire  her  candor  and  frankness,  but 
am  thankful  I  have  no  children  in  her  school.  If  she  can  see  no- 
thing else  in  her  employment  but  a  means  of  supplying  roof,  bread,  and 
gown,  I  really  think  it  is  time  she  should  supply  those  very  necessary 
articles  in  some  other  way.  As  she  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine  what 
that  other  way  can  be,  let  me  be  a  '  committee  of  ways  and  means ' 
and  suggest  that  she  go  out  as  agent  to  sell  'prize  packages',  or 
sewing  machines,  or  stencil  plates,  or  indelible  pencils.  I  think  it 
very  likely  she  could  thus  make  more  money  than  by  teaching  school, 
which,  I  will  grant,  is  not  just  now  a  very  lucrative  business.  Be- 
sides, in  the  proposed  employment  she  might  have  a  'horse,  and  can- 
ter '  all  over  the  country :  and  then  the  exercise  might  induce  such 
sleep  as  to  prevent  those  troublesome  '  dreams ' ;  though,  with  all  my 
faith  in  her  candor,  I  more  than  half  believe  that  the  horror  of  those 
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dreams  is  d«e  to  risions  of  *  gowns  and  glares  '  rather  thsn  to  auj 
thing  connected  with  the  sehool-room.  As  Vj  her  esc-at-e  throagh  the 
gate  of  matrimonj.  if  she  should  n't  me^  the  dities  of  her  neir  ^^:isi- 
tion  in  a  better  spirit  than  she  eeems  to  exhibit  in  her   present,  I 

should Well.  Mr.  Editor.  lam  uttrried,  hut  I  hare  soae  fedii^ 

for  those  of  mj  sex  who  are  still  baehehHB.  H. 


THE       yZIGHi:?.  =•      CHILDBEV 


■•Lcxu  '.  come  in  now  :  it  is  time  ::r  maitma's  baby  xo  be  undressed 
•and  go  to  he'd,     called  Mrs.  L-i-vei:.  rr;:::  her  5:Trli;^-r>:'m  window. 

"No.  no.  Lulu  ir.'Ti'f."  answered  •mair.iiLa";  bkir'.  wiih  a  siamp  of 
her  little  I'x-t  and  a  snake  of  her  iinle  head. 

"  Oh — oh."  in  a  chiding  tone.  ••  Luln  di-es  n't  izean  that." 

'•  Yes,  she  does.'"  answered  bafaj,  defiantly.  And  the  black  eves 
flashed  out  the  truth  of  the  hst  assertkm. 

Mamma  was  m<Ktafied.  Her  visitor  was  an  UBwiliug  flpeetator  of 
the  small  rebellion,  and  mamma  apoli^aed.  She  reallj  nero'  ksev 
Lulu  to  speak  so  before ;  she  was  usoalty  so  doole,  and  so  affoctioBate 
in  her  obedience :  she  musit  hare  learned  thoee  nai^jhlj  vnrds  of  little 
Minnie  Gray,  her  four-year-old  ndlghbor,  who  had  been  is  to  jhy 
with  her  an  hour  or  two  that  afternoon.  She  never  voald  haTe 
thought  of  such  a  thins,  if  she  had  not  heard  it  some  vhexe. 

Perhaps  kind  little  Mrs.  Lovett  wosld  have  &it  her  wmardieatiam 
inereased  had  she  overheard  Mi^.  Gray  s  remark;  at  tea-ta^  to  hfcr 
hosband: 

'^*  Our  JiFinnie  is  gifting  an  odious  habit  of  w>at-^"g  op  &ees,  amd  I 
believe  she  has  learned  it  of  Mrs.  Lov^tfs  little  girl :  diat  child  is 
always  making  up  &ees.  and  none  c^  our  diildren  ever  had  that  halHt. 
How  much  mischief  they  do  leani  as  soon  as  they  get  laise  emao^  to 
go  out  with  other  children.'" 

Mr.  Lovett  has  in  his  pocket  now  the  bill  far  dashes  fiH'  the 
breaking  of  a  street-lamp  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  <if  his  bojs ;  bat 
then  he  never  did  such  things  till  be  played  with  'dioee  Smith  be^ '. 
Mr.  Smith,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  similar  iaffietaoo.  is  glad,  for 
his  part,  that  his  bo]t?  do  n't  do  any  thing  worae  thaa  uuov  stoii^ :  if 
they  were  out  after  dark,  like  those feowns ami  Joaooec,  he  Aoold  n't  * 
know  how  much  glasE  they  did  break  ! 
3 
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Mrs.  Fairly  goes  to  the  school-liouse,  and  tells  her  teacher  that  she 
has  noticed  that  her  son's  report  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be;  but  if 
the  teacher  would  move  his  seat  away  from  the  Drake  boy,  who  always 
whispers  to  him  and  makes  him  laugh,  she  thinks  he  would  have  a 
better  record.  The  teacher  knows,  mean  time,  that  this  innocent 
mother's  son  is  the  ringleader  of  all  the  mischief  of  the  school-room. 
The  quietest  and  most  conscientious  boys  in  school  have  been  seated 
next  him,  but  none  can  be  found  who  are  proof  against  the  contagion 
of  his  habits. 

Are  the  parents  all  blind  ?  and  do  they  all  believe  that  nothing 
wrong  originates  with  their  children  ?  Does  it  ever  occur  to  little 
Mrs.  Lovett  that  her  '  blessed  baby'  has  a  spark  of  temper  and  self- 
will  of  her  own,  and  that  'I  won't'  and  a  stamp  of  the  little  foot  are 
the  natural  way  of  manifesting  it?  Does  Mrs.  Gray  suppose  no  child 
of  hers  capable  of  '  making  up  faces '  till  some  body  else  is  seen  to  do  * 
it;  and  do  the  boys  need  to  take  lessons  in  throwing  stones  before  they 
practice  the  art  in  the  public  street  ? 

Alas,  poor  weak  human  nature,  which  would  blind  the  eyes  of 
others  if  it  can  not  close  its  own  to  the  faults  of  its  children.  Why 
attempt  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  neighbors'  child?  Is  it  not  full  as 
wise  and  safe,  while  we  teach  the  little  ones  to  avoid  copying  the 
faults  and  mistakes  of  others,  to  teach  them  watchfulness  of  their  own 
little  hearts  and  their  own  budding  desires  and  propensities,  that 
they  may  early  learn  to  grapple  with  temptation  in  the  most  insidious 
forms,  and  grow  strong  to  resist  the  tide  ere  it  sweep  them  away  with 
its  flood  ? 

Do  not  apologize  for  your  child's  fault,  in  his  presence,  by  saying 
that  he  learned  it  of  some  body  else;  but  rather  teach  him  to  avoid 
and  despise  all  evil  habits,  while  he  must  feel  neither  harsh  nor  vin- 
dictive toward  the  wrong-doer.  And  teach  him  also  that  any  inner 
prompting  to  do  wrong,  resisted  and  overcome,  is  the  occasion  of  a 
greater  victory  than  a  temptation  from  without  which  is  successfully 
withstood  :  and  from  such  struggles  and  triumphs  will  be  wrought  out 
characters   of  dignity   and  strength   such  as  the  church  and   nation 

jjgg(J_  H.  W.,  in  the  Independent. 


To  teach  the  children  of  educated  parents  grammar,  technically  so 
called,  beyond  the  parts  of  speech,  which  it  is  of  course  important  for 
^all  to  comprehend,  appears  about  as  useful  as  it  would  be  to  teach  a 
boy  to  drive  his  hoop  on  philosophical  principles. 
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SCHOOL      DISCIPLINE. 


One  morning,  during  a  recitation  in  geography  in  our  school,  the 
boys  were  asked  "■  What  is  the  government  of  this  country  we  are 
speaking  of?"  »- 

''  A  monarchy." 

"  What  is  the  government  of  our  school  ?  " 

"  A  republic." 

"No." 

"What  is  it  then,  sir?" 

"A  limited  monarchy." 
.     "  Why!  we  are  not  your  subjects,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  are.  Your  parents  have  delegated  to  me  certain  powers, 
and  you  must  obey  my  orders  as  long  as  they  see  fit  to  leave  you 
here." 

'*  Well,  sir,  but  we  do  n't  like  to  be  any  one's  subjects;  we  prefer 
to  be  republicans." 

"  Do  you  think  yourselves  capable  of  self-government  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  objections  to  trying  you;  but  we  must  go  by  de- 
grees.    I  will  try  for  one  hour  first." 

"  What,  sir  ;   won't  you  mark  us  at  all  for  any  thing  we  do?  " 

"No;  always  provided  that  you  do  not  disturb  the  business  of  the 
school,  for  that  must  go  on." 
•"  Very  well,  sir." 

We  tried  for  an  hour,  then  for  two  hours,  then  for  a  day,  then  for  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  I  told  them  I  was  very  much  gratified 
with  their  power  of  self-government,  and  proposed,  as  a  reward,  that 
we  should  go  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  the  Harpers'  book-printing 
establishment;  but,  alas!  on  Monday  they  received  two  warnings, 
and  were  told  that  a  third  disturbance  would  cause  the  downfall  of 
their  republic.  The  warning  was  not  heeded  ;  a  third  came  —  crash 
went  the  republic,  and  the  old  monarchy  rose  upon  its  ruins. 

The  contrast  was  disagreeable.  The  free  republican  of  a  moment 
ago,  who  had  been  'a  law  unto  himself,  was  a  subject,  'cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  ',  his  incomings  and  his  outgoings  noted  and  all  his 
shortcomings  carefully  marked. 

One  bright,  open-faced  youngster  soon  came  up,  however,  and  said 
"  Mr.  M ,  it  is  n't  fair  to  expect  so  much  of  us  on  Monday,  be- 
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cause  it  comes  right  after  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  it  takes  us  some 
time  to  get  into  the  school  ways  again." 

"  Then  you  are  not  to  be  considered  as  capable  of  self-government 
unless  you  can  resist  the  influences  of  Monday  as  well  as  all  the  other 
days." 

"Yes,  sir." 

We  tried  again.  They  succeeded  in  governing  themselves  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  and  the  Monday  following.  We  went  to  the  Har- 
pers' establishment  and  enjoyed  it.  Then,  however,  graver  questions 
arose. 

If  the  boys  were  to  govern  themselves  entirely,  they  must  decide 
about  every  thing;  but  the  lessons  must  be  learned  and  recited,  order 
must  be  kept,  and  the  school  work  must  go  on.  To  satisfy  these  dif- 
ferent ideas,  it  was  agreed  that  the  teacher  should  be  just  as  absolute 
as  before ;  that  the  boys  should  be  marked  for  conduct  and  lessons  as 
before;  prompt  obedience  should  be  required,  and  no  discussions 
allowed  during  school  time;  but_at  recess,  or  after  school,  any  boy 
could  appeal  from  any  one  of  the  teachers'  decisions  to  a  jury  of  three 
boys,  one  chosen  by  himself,  one  by  the  teacher,  and  a  third  by  these 
two;  and  from  the  decision  of  this  jury  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

This  seemed  a  hazardous  experiment,  and  it  was  so.  Their  virtue 
was  not  strong  enough  at  tirst  to  resist  the  temptation.  The  trouble- 
some boys  appealed  to  have  their  conduct  marks  canceled,  and  the 
lazy  boys  to  have  their  recitation  marks  increased.  Their  comrades 
on  the  juries  obeyed  their  fellow-feeling  rather  than  their  sense  of 
justice.  I  protested  against  many  of  the  decisions  as  outrageously  un- 
just, and  warned  them  that  continued  injustice  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  downfall  of  their  republic.  I  submitted,  however,  to  all  the 
decisions  of  the  juries,  waiting  patiently  for  the  tide  to  turn ;  and  it 
did  so.  I  had  previously  prepared  their  minds  for  this  state  of  things 
by  conversations,  the  drift  of  which  they  had  not  perceived.  Their 
own  consciences  whispered  to  them  of  their  own  injustice  to  one  who 
submitted  while  he  protested,  and  the  industrious  boys  began  to  see 
that  the  lazy  fellows  were  getting  just  as  high  marks  as  they  were, 
without  the  trouble  of  working  for  them.  All  these  causes  combined 
to  turn  the  tide.  My  patient  submission  to  unjust  decisions  was  re- 
warded. 

When  the  culprits  grumbled  at  the  jurymen  who  decided  against 
them,  I  could  say  to  them  with  unction,  "  Protest  if  you  choose,  but 
you  must  submit  as  I  did." 

Our  experiment  succeeded,  and  for  six  years  our  school  has  been 
thus  governed.     There  is  an  appeal  from  every  teacher  to  the  princi- 
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pal,  and  an  appoal  from  him  to  throo  juryinon  or  judiros,  as  thoy  are 
moro  ooinmonly  oallod.  It  has  proved  an  admirabU^  method  of  train- 
ing boys'  judgments,  and  in  all  eases  where  partiality  is  eharged  it 
has  proved  a  spooifio;  for  when  a  boy  is  also  condemned  by  his  com- 
rades, all  such  charges  fall  to  the  ground. 

Some  very  droll  scenes  have  occurred  at  these  trials,  and  some  curi- 
ous developments  of  character  have  been  made. 

The  general  result  for  six  years  has  been  goodj  and  I  can  cordially 
recommend  this  method  of  school  government  to  all  who  care  to  try 
it,  cautioning  them  at  the  same  time  that  very  careful  handling  is 
requisite  to  insure  success.  Now-vork  Kvouing  ivet. 


0     U     R  SOLDIER 


FuEDnu:  diod  iu  Mississippi, 

Alien  in  the  liuul  of  Howers: 
Southern  zephyrs  sigh  i\is  requioni 

Tiirovigb  tlio  scouted  oniiigo  bowers. 

Loud  tho  ringing  war-cry  sounded 
Tlirough  tlio  quiet  glen  iit  home. 

Calling  ovory  bravo  Cohuubian, 
Bidding  every  patriot  oonio. 

FixHldio  heart!  tho  shrill  rcvoill6: 
Forth  tho  youthful  patriot  wont. 

With  a  sister's  prayer  for  safety. 
With  a  nuUhor's  blessing  sent. 

Siunnior  eanio,  with  storm  and  sunshine; 

Autumn  spent  its  drosvniy  day  ; 
Fivddio's  letters,  brief  and  loving, 

Told  of  tighting  far  away, — 

Told  of  marehing,  toiling,  sutVering, 

Told  of  vietorios  hardly  won, 
Told  of  hopes  that  gilt  the  future 

Whon  the  eruol  war  was  done. 

Winter's  ley  hosts  retreated, 

Leaving  Spring  with  di>w-drops  crowned. 
Victory  strewed  the  sighing  /.ophyrs 

With  her  wild  trimnphant  sound. 
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Softly  fell  the  happy  sunshine, 
Filled  the  verdant  earth  with  joy, 

Soothed  our  hearts,  but  brought  no  message 
From  our  missing  soldier-boy. 

Tidings  came  at  last,  and  briefly 
Told  of  deeds  that  victory  gave, 

Told  how  twilight's  shadowy  morning 
Cloaked  our  darling's  lonely  grave. 

Peace,  loved  hero,  weary  soldier ! 

Peace,  fond  friends,  that  mourn  in  vain  ! 
Pray,  with  me,  that  soon  in  gladness 

Peace  may  cheer  our  land  again. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
4^ Post-Office  Address  —  "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago." "ffifll 


Greeting. —  Old  Father  Time  has  brought  us  around  again  to 
that  period  of  the  year  which,  more  than  all  others,  is  a  time  of  retro- 
spect for  the  past  and  for  out-look  into  our  future.  From  our  little 
corner  we  send  the  greetings  of  the  season  to  the  contributors  and 
patrons  of  the  Teacher,  with  many  wishes  for  a  '  Happy  New  Year ' 
to  them  all,  individually  and  professionally.  During  the  volume  just 
closed,  we  have  occupied  the  chair  mathematical,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
numerous  contributors  who  have  generously  come  to  our  assistance 
have  furnished  matter  for  this  department.  Of  the  success  of  our 
labors  we  presume  not  to  judge.  We  bear  in  mind  that  the  Teacher 
is  the  organ  of  the  teachers  and  is  what  they  make  it. 

But  no  amount  of  words  will  modify  the  past.  Its  record  is  fixed ; 
and,  profiting  by  the  lessons  it  afi'ords,  we  go  forward  into  the  future. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  this  department  of  the  greatest  real  service  to  the 
mass  of  the  teachers  of  our  state.  They  are  the  ones  who  need  its 
assistance  in  the  daily  duties  of  the  school-room,  and  this  need  shall 
continually  be  borne  in  mind.  Still,  we  would  have  part  of  its  matter 
such  as  to  give  opportunity  for  higher  mathematical  effort  and  invite 
farther  study  in  the  science. 

With  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose,  we  invite  our 
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fellow  teachers  to  make  this  their  journal.  Let  those  who  are  just 
beginning  and  who  find  difficulties  in  the  way  present  them,  and 
those  who  have  reaped  the  profit  of  the  lessons  of  experience  present 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  also  :  let  all  unite  their  efforts,  that  each  may 
reap  the  greatest  individual  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
something  for  the  general  good.  Where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
in  the  great  work  before  us,  there  is  need  of  every  assistance,  and  the 
true  teacher  will  always  be  willing  to  help  the  work  forward,  by  giving 
of  his  own  wealth  for  the  profit  of  all. 

Many  thanks  to  our  contributors  for  the  past  year.  They  and  all 
others  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  present  matter  for  this  de- 
partment for  the  coming  volume.  Send  in  short  articles,  queries, 
problems,  solutions,  and  whatever  may  interest  the  teacher.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  receive  and  make  use  of  them. 

How  Long. —  Teachers  are  some  times  accosted  by  their  patrons 
somewhat  as  follows  :  ''  How  long  is  it  necessary  for  my  son  to  be  in 
learning  the  tables  ?  He  has  been  studying  them  ever  since  he  was 
sis  years  old  ;  now  he  is  ten,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  them  yet. 
His  former  class-mates  have  been  promoted,  and  he  is  becoming  dis- 
couraged.    I  would  like  to  know  why  he,  also,  is  not  advanced." 

The  reason  probably  is  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
study  mentioned,  whereupon  the  question  of  thoroughness  is  raised 
and  a  colloquy  ensues. 

T. —  If  your  son  were  intending  to  be  a  mechanic,  would  you  not 
consider  a  familiarity  with  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  their  use  to  be 
the  first  and  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  to  his  becoming  a  skill-" 
ful  workman  ? 

P.—  I  should. 

T. —  He  should  be  able  to  use  them,  not  upon  ordinary  plain  work 
alone,  but  in  the  more  intricate  cases,  which,  though  not  so  common, 
are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time. 

P. —  I  think  we  agree  upon  that  point. 

T. —  His  mastery  of  the  implements  should  be  so  complete  that  his 
work  will  not  be  botched  or  spoiled  by  a  bungling  use  of  them. 

P. —  Certainly. 

T. —  I  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  mastery  of  arithmetic.  In 
every  application  of  the  principles  of  this  science,  whether  in  the  text- 
book or  in  ordinary  business,  there  is  use  for  one  or  more  of  these 
tables,  the  fundamental  processes  of  the  study.  They  are  the  imple- 
ments with  which  he  is  to  work  out  the  problems  of  the  science  and  of 
business  life  j  and  unless  he  is  reasonably  proficient  in  their  use,  he 
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can  not  rely  upon  himself  nor  expect  others  to  rely  upon  him.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  it  is  desirable,  for  the  saving  of  time  and  for  expedi- 
tion in  business,  that  he  should  be  not  only  accurate  but  quick  in 
their  use.  I  think  you  will  find  upon  examination  that  your  son  does 
not  come  up  to  this  standard. 

The  parent,  somewhat  disappointed,  yet  feeling  the  correctness  of 
the  teacher's  views,  bids  him  good  morning,  and  leaves  the  boy  to  mas- 
ter the  tables  by  further  study. 

And  now  let  us  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding colloquy.  Most  teachers  will  agree  that  the  time  necessary  for 
familiarizing  pupils  with  the  fundamental  rules  is  greatly  lengthened, 
if  not  more  than  half  consumed,  by  correcting  mistakes  caused  by  an 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  tables.  The  principles  involved  are 
very  few  and  not  really  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil.  The 
time  necessary  for  understanding  them  is  much  less  than  that  needed 
to  secure  familiarity  with  them  and  readiness  in  their  application.  Per- 
haps this  should  be  so.  Much  practice  is  needed  to  secure  reasonable 
proficiency.  But  if  a  child  can  count  a  hundred  by  consecutive  addi- 
tions of  any  number  under  ten,  very  little  time  is  needed  to  master 
the  theory  and  practice  of  addition  reasonably  well.  Aside  from  the 
principle  of  what  is  called  '  carrying  ten  ',  there  is  nothing  in  subtrac- 
tion more  difficult  than  taking  nine  from  seventeen.  Multiplication 
and  short  division  involve  no  higher  combination  of  numbers  than  is 
contained  in  the  tables  learned  from  the  primary  arithmetic. 

If  those  tables  have  been  well  learned,  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
teacher  in  teaching  written  arithmetic  should  be  occupied  mainly  in 
explanations  of  principles  and  securing  familiarity  with  them,  and 
not  in  examining  work  and  correcting  mistakes  in  the  figures. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  being  familiar  with  the 
tables  may  with  equal  force  be  urged  on  the  necessity  of  great  famil- 
iarity with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic;  for  all  the  future 
mechanical  labor  of  the  study  is  only  an  application  of  one  or  more  of 
them.  It  will  be  found  true  here  as  in  every  other  study,  that  the 
greatest  real  progress  is  made  by  adopting  the  motto  '  Make  haste 
slowly '. 

Correspondents  and  contributors  will  please  ?end  their  names  and 
post-office  address,  for  convenience  in  case  of  future  correspondence. 

Problems. —  1.  A  merchant-tailor  bought  40  yards  of  broadcloth, 
2iyds.  wide ;  but  on  sponging,  it  shrank  in  length  upon  every  4  yards 
i  of  a  yard,  and  in  width  l^na.  upon  every  IJ  yards.     To  line  this 
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cloth  he  bought  flannel  H  yards  wide,  which  being  wet  shrank  the 
whole  width  on  every  20  yards  in  length,  and  in  width  it  shrank  J  a 
nail.     Required,  the  number  of  yards  of  flannel  to  line  the  broadcloth. 

M- J.  V. 

2.  If  6  cats  catch  6  raice  in  6  minutes,  how  many  cats  will  catch 
100  mice  in  100  minutes  ?  H.  H. 

3.  Given,  x^-^y^—x'—y^  and  xy=x''—y%  to  find  x  and  y. 

J.  D.  B. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      TABLE. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR, 


To  THE  Patrons  of  the  Teacher  : — Kind  friends,  may  the  happiest  of  New  Years 
be  yours.  May  your  shadows  never  be  less,  and  may  —  your  numbers  rapidly  in- 
crease. May  the  year  upon  which  we  are  entering  be  one  of  unwonted  prosperi- 
ty to  our  glorious  Commonwealth,  in  all  that  relates  to  education, —  to  her  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture.  May  we  be  able  to  do  for  the  cause  this  year  as  much 
as  has  ever  been  done  in  any  year  since  the  subject  was  first  agitated  here. 
Above  all,  may  every  friend  of  education  be  enabled  to  say  at  the  close  of  the 
year  now  opening,  that  he  has  done  all  he  could  to  secure  the  onward  movement 
of  Illinois  in  respect  to  her  school  policy,  in  respect  to  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  imparted  under  it,  and  in  respect  to  the  character  and  circulation  of  her 
educational  journal. 

There  is  enough  for  us  all, —  every  man,  woman,  and  child, —  to  do.  The  popu- 
lation and  physical  resources  of  our  state  are  increasing  with  such  unprecedented 
rapidity,  that  unless  we  impart  vigor  to  our  educational  enterprises,  and  thus 
mould  these  varied  and  incongruous  elements  into  a  wholesome  unity,  by  train- 
ing up  our  youth  to  intellectual  strength  and  an  earnest  moral  purpose, —  unless 
we  do  this,  our  very  prosperity  will  work  us  woe:  it  will  become  a  terrible  physi- 
cal force  without  guide  or  balance-wheel. 

Shall  there  not,  then,  be  a  grand  union,  in  heart  and  in  deed,  of  all  well-wishers 
to  the  cause  ?  Especially  do  we  yrge  you  at  this  moment  to  unite  for  sustaining 
and  improving  the  TearJier, —  your  educational  journal.  Write  for  its  pages.  Get 
your  gifted  neighbor  to  write  for  it.  Get  all  your  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  it. 
Send  us  items  of  educational  news.  Remember  that  the  editor  for  the  coming 
year  is  new,  and  inexperienced,  and  therefore  needs  all  the  help,  all  the  sympa- 
thy, all  the  support  you  can  give.  Who  will  solemnly  hold  up  his  right  hand,  and 
promise  that  he  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  the  Teacher  one  of  the  best 
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journals  of  its  kind  ?     Friends,  this  is  just  wliat  we  expect  of  you,  and  we  expect 
in  great  faith. 

Railroads  —  A  Qpeky. —  I  have  not  traveled  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  West; 
but,  of  all  those  I  have  been  on,  the  three  roads  that  have  the  cleanest  and  most 
comfortable  cars,  the  smoothest  and  best-conditioned  tracks,  and  the  most  courte- 
ous and  obliging  station-agents,  conductors,  and  briikemen,  are  just  those  three 
roads  over  which  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  received 
free  return  tickets  from  the  late  meeting.  Further,  the  roads  that  have  the 
hardest,  dirtiest,  worst-smeUing  cars,  the  roughest  tracks,  and  the  most  boorish, 
unmannerly  agents,  conductors,  and  brakemen,  are  precisely  those  over  which  we 
have  had  no  such  favor  for  years,  even  when  we  have  met  in  places  oi.  their 
direct  lines;  although  the  courtesy  has  been  granted  to  other  bodies,  in  several 
instances.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  logical  connection  between  the  facts  above 
stated. 

Good.  —  The  New-York  /udepeiident,  in  noticing  a  volume  of  Hymns  and  Tunes 
by  John  H.  Hopkins,  jr.,  M.A.,  says:  "We  are  specially  pleased  with  the  follow- 
ing announcement  in  the  preface,  'Compilers  of  other  collections  are  at  liberty 
to  transfer  any  of  the  pieces  in  this  little  volume,  provided  they  16ave  what  they 
take  unaltered.  If  any  change  be  made  in  the  words  or  music,  without  ray  per- 
mission, I  shall  prosecute  the  offender  to  the  extent  of  the  law.'  We  heartily 
approve  this  sentiment!  The  practice  of  mutilating  hymns  is  carried  to  an  out- 
rageous extent,  and  it  is  high  time  that  some  body  were  caught  and  tried  for  the 
offense.  We  would  like  to  sit  on  the  jury!"  The  Teacher  would  suggest  that 
the  nefarious  vandalism  complained  of  above  is  not,  by  any  means,  confined  to 
hymns  and  tunes. 

Professor  Silliman. — The  telegraph  announces  the  death  of  Professor  Benja- 
min Silliman,  senior,  at  New  Haven,  on  Thursday  morning.  Professor  Silliman 
was  widely  known  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  as  a  physicist  of  great  learning 
and  eminent  abilities.  He  was  born  in  North-Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1779,  his  father  being  a  brigadier-general  in  the  revolutionary  army  and  a 
lawyer  of  note.  Mr.  Silliman  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1798,  and  was  the 
next  year  appointed  tutor  there.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New- 
Haven  bar  in  1802.  He  never  actually  entered  the  legal  profession,  but  contin- 
ued in  his  tutorship,  giving  especial  attention  and  study  to  the  natural  sciences, 
until  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Yale,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sire of  Dr.  Dwight,  then  president  of  the  college,  that  the  science  of  chemistry 
should  be  introduced  into  the  regular  college  course  of  instruction. 

Chemistry  was  an  almost  unknown  science  in  America  at  that  time ;  and  after 
exhausting  the  sources  of  instruction  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  Professor 
Silliman,  in  1805,  sailed  for  Europe  to  pursue  his  studies  in  more  advanced 
schools.  He  remained  abroad  fifteen  months,  attending  lectures  on  the  natural 
sciences,  and  procuring  books  and  apparatus  for  his  college.  After  his  return  he 
published  a  journal  of  his  travels,  which  attracted  much  attention  as  almost  the 
first  publication  of  the  experiences  of  an  educated  American  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1807  Professor  Silliman  began  his  lectures  on  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology 
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to  the  students  of  Yale  College,  which  continued  without  interruption  until  1855. 
During  this  time  he  published  many  booUa  on  the  special  topics  of  study  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  edited  for  about  forty  years  the  '  American  Journal  of 
Science  ',  and  delivered  courses  of  popular  lectures  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union.  He  also  conducted  many  experiments  which  have  added  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  world,  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  remarkable 
meteorite,  assisting  in  Dr.  Ware's  experiments  witii  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
and  being  the  first  to  effect  the  fusion  of  several  earths  previously  thought  infusi- 
ble. , 
Professor  Silliman  again  visited  Europe  in  1851,  and  again  published  the  nar- 
rative of  his  journey.  He  gave  his  first  course  of  popular  scientific  lectures  in 
Boston  in  1835,  and  in  1839  opened  the  Lowell  In.stitute  with  a  course  on  geology, 
following  in  the  same  institution  on  other  topics  in  the  three  succeeding  winters. 
He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1853,  and  was  made  professor  emeritus;  but  at 
the  request  of  his  colleagues  continued  to  lecture  for  two  years  longer.  He  was 
a  man  of  simple  and  active  personal  habits,  and  was  to  a  great  age  free  from 
physical  or  mental  infirmity,  and  kept  up  to  the  last  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  civilization  and  freedom  everywhere.  His  pure  and  vigorous 
cliaracter  made  him  a  universal  favorite  with  the  students  of  the  institution  with 
which  his  name  was  identified.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.                                                                Boston   Advertiser. 

Shaksi'kark's  Frayer-Book.  —  It  is  announced  that  the  prayer-book  owned 
and  used  by  William  Shakspeare  has  been  found  in  the  possession  of  an  obscure 
bookseller  in  Shropshire,  on  the  border  of  Wales.  The  account  of  the  discovery 
contains  the  usual  amount  of  discussion  upon  the  various  ways  of  spelling  the 
dramatist's  name,  etc.,  etc.  The  account  appears  in  the  London  Times  ;  but,  as 
it  has  no  reference  to  American  politics,  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for 
disbelieving  it. 

Cause  and  Effect. —  Maryland  has  just  become  a  free  state,  and  now  slie  has  a 
school  journal  with  the  following  motto  :  "  Religion,  Morality  and  Knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  n)ankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged." — Ordinance  of  the  Aineri- 
can  Congress,  adopted  J idt^  13</t,   1787. 

California. —  In  San  Francisco  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  Public  Schools — six  grammar  masters  with  a  salary  of  $2,100 
per  year  in  gold;  one  male  sub-master,  $1,500  per  year;  three  male  teachers  in 
the  High  Schools,  salary  $2,400  per  year;  and,  say,  one  hundred  female  assistant- 
teachers,  with  salaries  from  $700  to  $1,000  per  annum.  The  semi-annual  examin- 
ations for  applicants  seeking  positions  in  these  schools  are  held  by  the  City  Board 
on  the  tenth  of  May  and  the  fifteenth  of  December,  and  teachers  from  the  East 
seeking  positions  in  the  city  schools  should  arrive  here  at  those  seasons,  as  no 
special  examinations  are  held  by  the  City  Board. 

The  cost  of  board  in  San  Francisco  is  from  $30  to  $40  per  month.  In  the 
country  schools  the  salary  of  male  teachers  is  about  $50  per  month  and   board, 
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or  $75  per  month  without  board,  iind  for  female  teachers  from  $40  to  |45  per 
month  and  board. 

There  is  a  raciness  and  a  '  snap'  to  the  California  Teacher,  and  to  the  educa' 
tional  movements  in  that  state.  A  vigorous  writer  in  the  Teacher  protests  against 
the  old-fogy  notion  of  shutting  up  boys  and  girls  in  separate  buildings  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York,  in  a  speech  i)rinted  in  the  same  num- 
ber, favors  that  practice,  and  seems  to  think  that  great  evil  comes  from  educating 
the  sexes  together.  Dr.  Bellows  has  said  some  good  things  in  this  world,  but  in 
pur  opinion  this  is  far  from  bcung  one  of  them.  On  this  question  we  wish  to  be 
counted  with  the  California  man,  and  not  with  Dr.  B. 

Our  old  friend  Ahira  Holmes  seems  to  be  conducting  the  California  Normal 
School  with  good  success.  May  he  live  long  and  do  a  noble  work  for  El  Dorado. 
Given  the  former,  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  latter. 

CoNNKCTicuT. —  The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  eighteenth  annual 
meeting  at  New  London,  November  17th  and  18th.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston ;  Prof.  Camp,  of  New  Britain;  Hon.  Francis  Gil- 
lette, of  Hartford.  The  Association  discussed  at  considerable  length  What  can 
be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  Common  Schools  ?  The  speakers  were 
especially  in  favor  of  employing  good  teachers,  and  of  increasing  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  parents.  J.  N.  Bartlett,  New  Britain,  was  chosen  President,  and 
Jabez  Lathrop,  New  London,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Common- School  Journal,  of  which  Charles  Northend  is  Editor,  will  proba- 
bly be  diminished  in  size.  ^ 

Indiana. —  The  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  in  the  last  number,  among 
other  educational  needs,  discusses  at  length  two: — L  A  Legislative  Appropria- 
tion for  Teachers'  Institutes ;  IL  A  Normal  School  supported  by  the  State.  Friend 
Hoss,  you  have  a  good  cause,  and  we  wish  you  God  speed.  How  is  it  about  the 
first  need  in  Illinois  ? 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Richmond,  Wayne  County,  December  26  —  29,  1864. 

Massachusetts. —  The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  Worcester,  November  21 — 23.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  —  Special  Preparation  in  the  Science  of  Teaching;  Methods  of 
Teaching  Latin  ;  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling ;  Upon  what  Princi- 
ples is  the  Discipline  formed,  and  what  are  the  best  Means  of  Securing  it.  Harris 
R.  Greene  delivered  an  address  on  Moral  Training  in  the  School;  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn  read  an  essay  on  the  Encouragements  and  Discouragements  of  the 
Teacher's  Work.  The  President,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  declining  a  reelection, 
John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  President,  and  Ephraim  Flint,  jr.,  Lynn, 
.Corresponding  Secretary.  Four  members  of  the  Association  have  died  during 
the  year:  G.  F.  Thayer,  W.  D.  Swan,  George  Allen,  jr.,  and  the  veteran  teacher 
and  arithmetician  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

Massachusetts  r- Maine. — That  excellent  teacher  and  most  genial  man,  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Portland,  Me. 
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We  are  proud  to  number  Mr  S.  on  our  list  of  friends,  and  wish  him  all  prosperity 
in  his  new  field  of  labor.  He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  of  our 
educational  writers,  as  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  well  know,  for  A.  P.  S.  has  ad- 
dressed his  sensible  and  kindly  words  to  them  more  than  once,  and  we  hope  he 
has  by  no  means  done  ii  for  the  last  time. 

Missouri.  —  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  of  St.  Louis,  a  gentleman  long  connected,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  with  schools,  has  invented  a  method  of  indicating  to  beginners 
in  reading  the  silent  letters,  and  the  sounds  of  the  significant  ones.  It  is  done  by 
printing  the  mutes  in  faint  type,  and  by  modifying  the  forms  of  the  other  letters 
to  indicate  the  sounds.  If  it  can  be  made  practically  successful,  it  will  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  the  little  folks,  for  its  aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  span  the  chasm 
that  yawns  between  the  forms  of  our  letters  and  their  sounds. 

Ohio. —  School-Hovses. —  The  average  anunal  increase  in  the  value  of  the  school- 
houses  of  Ohio,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  about  ten  per  cent.  This  large 
increase  is  not  due  so  much  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school-houses  as  to 
their  improved  character.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  public  school-buildings  in  the  state  worth  $15,000;  very  few,  indeed,  were 
worth  the  half  of  this  sum.  Now  there  are  probably  more  than  a  hundred  school- 
buildings  whose  value  each  exceeds  |1 5,000,  and  several  that  cost  from  $40,000 
to  $50,000.  Nor  is  this  marked  and  gratifying  progress  confined  to  towns  and 
cities.  The  school-houses  of  the  country  districts  have  been  greatly  improved. 
We  find  neat  and  commodious  school-houses  in  all  parts  of  the  state:  in  many 
counties  poor  houses  are  the  exception  and  good  houses  the  rule.  In  too  many 
counties,  however,  there  is  a  different  state  of  things.  The  great  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  build  cheap  houses,  and  these  only  vrhen  absolutely  necessary. 

A  letter  now  before  us  gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  '  place'  in 
which  the  writer  is  trying  to  keep  school : 

"Our  district  is  situated  around  a  small  town  which  forms  a  separate  school- 
district  under  the  Akron  law.  It  is  a  very  wealthy,  though  penurious  one,  and 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  it  upon  school  matters.  The  house  is  a 
small  brick,  about  twenty-two  feet  by  thirty,  all  in  one  room,  and  is  about  as  old 
as  the  'oldest  inhabitant'.  The  door  has  no  latch,  and  is  kept  shut,  when  there 
is  a  high  wind,  by  a  stick  of  wood.  It  is  fastened  at  night  by  a  padlock  attached 
to  a  heavy  chain,  which,  every  time  the  door  is  opened  or  shut,  thumps  against  it, 
serving  the  purpose  of  an  alarm-bell. 

"Our  school  furniture  consists  of  eighteen  four-feet  benches,  a  teacher's  desk, 
with  a  board  stool  without  a  back  for  his  seat,  a  tin  bucket,  a  cup,  and  a  shingle 
shovel.  Through  much  tribulation,  we  have  plenty  of  black-boards.  There  is  no 
wood-house,  and  the  two  rough  out-houses  are  situated  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
froid  of  the  school-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  'small  (?)  brick'  'all  in  one  room',  we  think  the  picture 
may  be  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Southwestern  Normal  School. —  The  whole  ntunber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this 
institution  during  the  past  year,  including  those  in  attendance  upon  the  Normal 
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Institute,  was  304.  Tlie  average  number  enrolled  during  the  year  was  109.  The 
course  of  study  now  comprises  a  classical  course,  three  years ;  a  scientific  course, 
two  years;  and  a  teachers' course,  two  years.  The  number  of  graduates  in  the 
scientific  course  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  9  ;  in  the  teachers'  course,  7.  The 
exercises,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  were  very  creditable.  The 
graduates  were  young  men  and  young  women,  and  their  essays  and  orations  were 
characterized  by  a  vigor  and  maturity  of  thought  and  an  aptness  of  expression 
quite  unusual  in  institutions  of  this  grade.  We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  the  attend- 
ance the  present  term  is  large  —  the  number  enrolled  on  the  11th  of  October  be- 
ing 160.     The  tuition  per  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  is  $40. 

The  Anthropoolossos,  or  speaking  head,  on  exhibition  in  London  thus  renders 
the  familiar  lines  of  England's  National  Anthem: 
'•  'Appy  and  glorious 
Long  to  reign  hwer  us."' 

Hard-Tack  Philosophy  by  a  Soldier. —  Of  all  weevils,  choose  the  least. 
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Illinois  Horticultural  Society  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  in  the  Normal 
University  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  December.  The  discussions  were  interest- 
ing and  practical.  This  association  is  accomplishing  great  good  to  the  state,  and 
that  in  many  ways.  Tlie  diffusion  of  fruit  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
prairies  will  greatly  improve  the  health  of  our  people.  The  growing  of  trees  will 
improve  the  beauty  of  our  landscape,  and  shield  us  from  the  merciless  winds  that 
now  rush  unchecked  over  our  plains.  The  society  has  already  done  much,  but  an 
immense  work  still  remains  to  be  done,  before  Illinois  becomes  ornamented  and 
protected  by  orchards  and  groves  of  man's  planting.  Hon.  J.  P.  Reynolds  is  Presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year,  and  Mr.  Flagg,  of  Alton,  is  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Normal  University.  — The  fall  term  of  the  Normal  University  closed  on  Thurs- 
day, December  15th,  having  continued  fifteen  weeks.  The  number  of  students  in 
aU  the  departments  was  494, —  the  highest  that  has  ever  been  reached.  Of  these 
the  number  in  the  Normal  proper  was  235,  in  the  Model  School  259.  The  clos- 
ing exercises  consisted,  as  usual,  of  a  most  thorougli  examination,  partly  oral  and 
partly  written.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th.  A  contest  meeting  of  the  two  literary  societies  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  which  was  attended  by  an  audience  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons. 
A  debate  was  conducted  on  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  Thomas  Jefferson  should  be  ranked  higher  as  a  statesman  than  William  Pitt. 

Two  Philadelphians  maintained  the  affirmative,  and  two  Wrightonians  the 
negative.  It  was  pronounced  a  very  successful  and  interesting  exercise.  The 
Bloomingion  Faiitagrapk  says  of  one  of  the  speeches  in  the  debate:  "It  was  the 
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best  speech  we  ever  heard  from  a  student."  Of  the  exercises  as  a  whole  the  Pant- 
ograph says:  "The  exercises  were  all  excellent,  and,  taken  together,  seemed  to 
us  the  best  of  the  kind  that  we  ever  heard  at  the  Normal, — and  we  have  heard  or 
taken  part  in  all  the  society  contests  but  one." 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  an  interesting  exliibition  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Model  School,  which  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  a  large  audience. 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Robinson,  a  young  man  with  one  year  of  Normal  drill,  is  receiv- 
ing $1,000  for  thirty-six  weeks'  service  as  principal  of  the  Carrollton,  Greene 
County,  Public  School.  The  indications  are  that  under  his  administration  the 
school  is  unusually  prosperous,  and  none  the  less  so  tiiat  he  seems  to  see  very 
clearly  what  still  remains  to  be  done.  Mr.  R.  was  recommended  from  the  Nor- 
mal as  being  'decidedly  above  the  medium'  of  young  men,  and  he  seems  to  be 
making  good  the  declaration.  He  proposes  next  year  to  reenter  the  institution 
and  graduate.  He  will  be  honorably  heard  from  some  time,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict. 

Chicago. —  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have  nobly  manifested  their 
sympathy  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  by  contributing  one  day's  salary  to 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  amounting  to  $282.48,  which  was  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission  on  Monday,  by  Miss  Lizzie  C.  Rust. 
This  donation  came  unsolicited,  and  is  but  an  additional  proof  of  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  this  most  intelligent,  industrious  and  eminently  useful  class.  Con- 
sidering the  mere  pittance  they  receive  for  their  services,  this  is  a  noble  contribu- 
tion, and  should  stimulate  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  emulate  their  exam- 
ple, by  giving  one  day's  labor,  income  or  revenue  to  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Tribune. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Uncle  John's  First  Book:  being  the  First  Step  in  the  Ladder  to  Learning.  Illus- 
tratrated  with  over  eighty  engravings.  Square  16mo.,  128pp.  Uncle  John's 
Second  Book.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  Square  16nio.,  192pp. 
Uncle  John's  Third  Book.  With  numerous  engravings.  Square  16mo.,  208 
pp.  Uncle  John's  Fourth  Book:  20.5pp.  Uncle  John's  Fifth  Book:  206pp. 
Uncle  John's  Sixth  Book:  199pp.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     AH  fully  illustrated. 

Uncle  John's  six  books  form  a  series  of  fresh  stpries  and  pictures,  full  of  good 
thoughts  teaching  the  little  ones  to  love  gentleness  and  truth.  Commencing  with 
the  first  book  for  very  young  children,  those  learning  to  spell  as  well  as  to  read, 
the  series  progresses  as  the  child's  mind  develops  and  craves  higher  matter,  until 
toward  the  end  the  stories  possess  a  historical  value,  or  excite  an  interest  in 
geography  and  travel,  or  inculcate  some  moral  principle.  Any  one  of  these  books 
will  make  a  nice  holiday  gift  for  a  wee  one.  b. 
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Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua:  being  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  'What,  then, 
does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? '  By  John  H.  Newman,  D.D.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pletoa  &  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     12mo.,  392pp.     $2.00. 

Able  and  spirited  controversy  is  apt  to  be  interesting  reading.  Seldom  profit- 
able, it  is  almost  always  amusing.  So,  though  American  readers  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between  Charles  Kingslcy  and  Dr.  Newman,  they 
will  be  glad  to  read  smart  discussions  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Newman  is  a  man 
of  rare  ability  and  scholarship,  once  high  in  position  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  for  twenty  years  past  a  zealous  believer  in  the  Romish  creed.  Charles  Kings - 
ley,  well  known  as  preacher,  novelist,  and  poet,  muscular  Christian  and  pungent 
writer,  accused  Dr.  Newman  of  having  said  among  other  things  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  lie  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  truth ;  renewing 
from  thence  the  old  charge  of  duplicity  against  the  Romish  church.  Dr.  New- 
man replied  with  spirit,  and  after  various  rejoinders  Kingsley  issued  a  pamphlet 
with  the  title  'What,  then,  does  Dr.  Newman  mean?'  To  this  pamphlet  the 
volume  known  as  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  reprinted  in  New  York  by  the  Apple- 
tons,  is  the  doctor's  reply.  It  recounts  at  length  the  gradual  change  in  the  writer's 
views,  and  his  resulting  struggle  with  unjust  aspersions  as  well  as  sundered 
ties.  The  book  is  well  written,  pointed,  and  personal,  and  has  already  made  its 
mark.  b 

The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces.  A  series  of  expositions,  by 
Prof.  Grove,  Prof.  Helmholtz,  Dr.  Mayer,  Dr.  Faraday,  Prof.  Liebig,  and  Dr. 
Carpenter,  with  an  Introduction  and  Brief  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Chief 
Promoters  of  the  New  Views.  By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  M.D.  1vol.,  12mo., 
cloth.  Price  $2.00.  New  York:"D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs 
&Co. 

Contents  :  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove.  On  the  In- 
teraction of  Natural  Forces.  By  Prof  Helmholtz.  Remarks  on  the  Forces  of 
Inorganic  Nature.  By  Dr.  J.  R.  Mayer.  On  Celestial  Dynamics.  By  J.  R.  Mayer. 
Remarks  on  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.  By  Dr.  J.  R.  Mayer.  Some 
thoughts  on  the  Conservation  of  Forces.  By  Dr.  Faraday.  The  Connection  and 
Equivalence  of  Forces,  By  Prof.  Liebig.  On  the  Correlation  of  the  Physical 
and  Vital  Forces.     By  Dr.  Carpenter. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  a  new  Philosophy  of  Forces,  and 
unfolds  the  subUmest  and  most  harmonious  views  of  the  order  of  the  Universe  to 
which  the  human  mind  has  yet  attained.  The  authors  are  among  the  ablest  men 
of  science  in  Europe,  and  their  names  are  a  supreme  guarantj'  of  the  interest 
and  authoritativeness  of  the  work.  The  founders  of  the  new  doctrines  are  in 
this  case  also  its  expositors,  and  the  book  combines  in  an  unparalleled  degree  the 
philosophy  of  the  original  discoverer  with  thorough  simplicity  and  popularity  of 
statement.  Dr.  Faraday  says  that  the  conservation  of  force  is  the  highest  law  in 
physical  science  which  our  faculties  permit  us  to  perceive.  Herbert  Spencer  says 
it  is  the  highest  law  of  all  science.  Prof.  Tyndall  says  that  these  discussions  open 
a  region  which  promises  possessions  richer  than  any  hitherto  granted  to  the  in- 
tellect of  man.  No  one  who  cares  to  understand  the  great  tendencies  of  modern 
thought  and  the  majestic  advance  of  science  into-  new  regions  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  work. 
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Treasury  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 

AND  Africa.     A  Book  for  Young  and  Old.     With  one  hundred  and  twenty 

illustrations.  12iiio.,  456pp.,  $2.00.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Chicago: 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

The  title  fully  indicates  the  scope   of  this   book  of  travel.     It  is  composed  of 

choice  and  entertaining  extracts  from   the  works  of  the  best  and  most   reliable 

travelers.     Whosoever  buys  it  may  set  off  at  any  hour  he  likes,  and  journey, 

with  scores  of  intrepid  adventurers  for  company,  in  Mexico;  in  the  Fiji  Islands; 

in  Africa ;  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Lu  Chu  Islands ;  in  the  regions  of  eternal  ice ; 

among  the  ruined  empires  and  peri.shed  glories  of  the  East;  in  every  portion  of 

the  globe  where  wonders  worth  the  gathering  are  to  be  found.  b 

Library  OF  Travel  AND  Adventure.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     75cts  each. 

1.  Fighting  the  Whalea  ;  or  Doings  and  Dangers  on  a  Fishing  Cndse.  2.  Away 
in  the  Wilderness  ;  or  Life  among  the  Indians  and  Fur  Traders  of  North  America. 
3.  Fast  Mi  the  Ice;  or  Adventures  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

These  three  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  instructive  illustrated  juveniles 
in  the  form  of  tales.  This  form  is  chosen  as  sure  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the 
young,  and  aftbrd  an  opportunity  to  impress  on  their  minds  those  features  of 
character  which  are  worthy  of  admiration  or  are  to  be  condemned.  Each  volume 
is  complete  and  disinct  in  itself;  but  together  they  contain  a  fullness  and  variety 
of  interesting  knowledge  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  samecompas-s.         b. 

Tragedies:  to  which  are  added  a  few  sonnets  and  verses.  By  Thomas  Noon 
Talfourd.  12mo.,  268pp.,  $1.50.  Boston:  Crosby  &  Ainsworth.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  the  famous  tragedies  of  Ion,  the  Athenian  Captive,  and 
Glencoe.  These  dramas  are  characterized  by  smooth  and  graceful  versifica- 
tion, high-toned  sentiment,  and  a  profusion  of  elaborate  imagery.  b. 

Lyra  Americana;  or  Verses  of  Praise  and  Faith  from  American  PoeUt.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Rev.  George  T.  Rider,  M.A.  16mo.,  295pp.,  $2.00.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

A  most  valuable  collection  of  religious  gems  from  our  best  American  writers 

B. 

The  Adventures  of  Rob  Roy.  By  James  Grant,  author  of  'Dick  Rodney',  etc., 
etc.     $1.50.     Boston:  Crosby   &   Ainsworth.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

The  story  of  Rob  Roy  told  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  as  interesting  for  the 
young  folks  as  the  same  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  always  is  to  the  older  ones         b. 

Rose  Marion  and  the  Flower  Fairies.  By  L.  Maria  Child.  Same  publishers  as 
preceding.     75  cents. 

This  legend  is  translated  from  the  German,  but  the  style  is  entirely  changed 
throughout,  giving  greater  clearness  and  simplicity  to  the  English  version.  It  is 
fully  illustrated.  b. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education. 

The  December  number  of  this  contains  first  a  fine  engraving  of  Samuel  S. 
Greene,  President  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  Professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
A 
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versity,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  valuable  series  of  Grammars  bearing 
his  name. 

Art.  I.  Lycurgus  and  Spartan  Education,  is  a  clear  and  somewhat  extended  ac- 
count, compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  of  the  rise,  growth  and  effects  of  the 
most  persistent  attempt  ever  made  to  educate  a  people  to  be  citizens  merelj-,  leav- 
ing their  manhood  to  take  care  of  itself.  Art.  II  is  a  brief  outline  of  Public  In- 
struction ill  Denmark.  Art.  Ill,  2^ava/  and  Navigati<yii  Srhooh  in  England,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  watching  the  welfare  of  similar  schools  in  our 
own  country.  Art.  IV,  Public  Instruction  in  Holland,  eighty  pages  in  length,  gives 
a  very  full  and  minute  account  of  the  schools,  school  laws  and  regulations,  in 
Holland.  Arts.  V  and  VI,  Professional  Training  of  Teachers  iji  Pennsylvania,  and 
Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers  in  Philadelphia,  are  interesting  historical  rec- 
ords. Art.  VII  is  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  The 
Western  College  of  Teachers.  Art.  VIII,  American  Text-Books,  Catalogue  of  Au- 
thors from  H  to  0,  with  previous  articles  and  those  yet  to  come  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, will  be  a  very  valuable  source  of  information  to  all  teacher.^  and  literary 
men.  Art.  IX,  School  Architecture,  contains  descriptions  and  cuts  of  buildings  in 
Xew-York  City,  and  Salem,  Mass.  Art.  X  is  the  Act  of  Incorporation  (181!)  and 
Address  to  the  Public  (1818)  of  the  New-York  Society  of  Teachers.  ArJ.  XI,  Edu- 
caiional  Miscellany,  contains  an  account  of  the  retirement  and  address  of  W.  H. 
Wells,  and  many  items  of  interest. 

We  might  expect,  a  priori,  to  find  in  a  country  where  the  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  good  educational  magazines  ; 
but  Barnard's  Journal  is  more  than  good  in  matter  and  in  execution.  We  know 
of  no  other  magazine  worth  so  much  to  teachers. 
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ELIVSSIH       A55TAL      XXSTISG. 


MosKortH,  TnsDxT,  Dzc.  37  — 10  ffcuMX.  ajl 

The  AssociatioD  met  in  the  Chapel  of  XoBBovth  Cirfl^e,  aad,  m 

the  absence  of  the  President,  was  called  to  order  by  the  1st  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  George  Howland.  of  Chicago. 

Praver  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Toung,  of  ^lonmonth. 

Rev.  R  C.  MathewS;  of  Monmonth,  iiplcomed  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  an  appropriate  address.  Ber.  Dr.  Young  presented  a 
similar  welcome  on  the  part  of  Monmoath  College.  To  these  ad- 
dresses a  brief  response  was  made  by  the  acting  PresidenL 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  of  IHxon,  was  appointed  BeeordiBg 
Secretary. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  ujton  the  subject  of 
Object  Teaching  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Aasoeiation.  Adjoimed 
andl  2  o'clock  p.m. 


S  o'ciixx  rjL 

The  Ass<)ciation    resumed  business — Vice-President    Howland  in 
the  chair. 

An    Auditing    Comniitree    was    srr.irted.    cc-nsisting   of    Messrs. 
Woodard,  of  Chicago;  Royee.  oiJi'A-^z:  aad  Shattuck,  of  Springfield. 

Interesting  exercises  in  Free  Gymnastics  were  introdoeed  by  Prof. 
Powers,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  F.  Hanford.  of  Lockport,  then  read  an  essay :  subject.    The 
BespoHsibilitus  of  Oitizenihip. 
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Prof.  Blackman,  of  Chicago,  conducted  an  exercise  in  Music,  con- 
cluding the  same  with  a  song.  The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom. 

Prof.  Booth,  of  Chicago,  opened  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
Elocution,  followed  by  Messrs.  Pickard,  White,  and  Woodard,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Royce  and  Clifford,  of  Joliet. 


7  o'clock  p.m 

The  session  opened  by  singing  Americay  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof  Blackman. 

Mr.  Shattuck,  of  Springfield,  favored  the  Associatioa  by  an  essay 
upon  the  subject  Heart  Culture. 

Mr.  White,  of  Chicago,  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  Thought  Cul- 
ture. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Standish,  the  lecturer  for  the  evenin-g,  Mr. 
George  Howland,  Principal  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  read  a  very 
interesting  address:  subject,  jffomee  and  Azs  Times.  It  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention. 

The  session  closed  with  a  brief  exercise  in  Gymnastics,  by  Prof. 
Powers,  of  Chicago. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  28 — 9  a.m. 

The  Association  resumed  its  business, —  the  President,  Prof.  Rich- 
ard  Edwards,  of  Bloomington,  in  the  chair. 

Singing  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Fargo,  of  the  Northwestern  Music- 
al Academy,  and  Prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Springer,  of  Monmouth. 

On  motion,  the  delivery  of  the  President's  Address  wa&  deferred 
until  a  later  hour. 

A  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago;  Stetson,  of  Bloomington ;  and  Bur- 
lingham,  of  Geneseo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  ten  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Messrs.  Standish,  of  Galesburg;  Pickard  and  Eberhart,  of  Chicago; 
Low  and  Shattuck,  of  Springfield  ;  Metcalf,  of  Bloomington  ;  Hutch- 
inson, of  Monmouth;  Harris,  of  Peoria;  and  Andrews,  of  Belvidere. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shattuck,  a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  from  each  Congressional  District. 
The  following  were  appointed  :  Messrs.  Howland,  1st  District;  Jones, 
2d;  Andrews,  3d;  Beard,  4th;  Etter,  5th;  Clifford,  6th;  Gastmao, 
7th;  Low,  8th;  Hobbs,  9th;  Nash,  10th;  (ilth,  12th  and  13th  not 
represented);  at  large,  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Galesburg. 
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The   following  resolution   was  introduced  by   Mr.   Eberhart,   and 

unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  a  vote  of  censure  rest  upon  every  member  of  this  As- 
sociation who  permits  his  name  to  be  placed  upon  the  Programme  of  Exercises 
and  fails  to  be  present  at  the  proper  time  to  fulfill  his  appointment,  unless  una- 
voidably detained  and  notice  of  the  fact  shall  have  been  given. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Prof. 
Standish,  of  Galesburg;  Gastman,  of  Decatur;  and  Eberhart,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pickard,  of 

Chicago: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  recommend  to  the  Associa- 
tion such  action  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  with  reference  to  our  school  in- 
terests. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  upon  the  committee : 
Messrs.  Pickard,  Batchelder  (of  Carthage),  and  Hewitt,  of  Blooming- 
ton. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  of  Springfield, 

was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  ask  the  Legislature  to  empower  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  each  Township 
Treasurer  in  the  state,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  from  the  School  Fund  of  the  state. 

An  exercise  in  Elocution  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Booth,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  illustrated  upon  a  class  selected  from  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  subject  of  Penmanship  was  presented  by  W.  M.  Scribner,  of 
Chicago. 

After  a  recess,  a  discussion  upon  the  question  To  what  extent 
should  the  language  of  the  text-book  be  adhered  to  ?  was  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  Truesdel,  Phinney,  Jones,  Pickard,  and  Bate- 
man. 

President  Edwards  was  added  to  the  Committee  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association. 


2  o'clock  p.m. 

After  singing  by  a  select  choir  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Fargo, 
the  same  gentleman  delivered  an  interesting  and  instructive  address 
on  the  subject  of  Vocal  Culture,  concluding  with  the  artistic  present- 
ation of  the  touching  song  Pass  under  the  Rod. 

President  Edwards  then  delivered  his  address  upon  the  subject 
What  shall  we  do  next?  which  was  received  with  marked  demonstra- 
tions of  approval. 
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In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Association,  it  will  appear  in 
full  in  an  early  number  of  the  Teacher.  The  speaker  recommended 
with  great  earnestness  the  frequent  holding  of  State  Institutes,  in 
reference  to  which  recommendation  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  State  Institutes  be  referred  to  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the*  school  law. 

The  President's  Address  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Etter,  of  Galva;  "Wentworth  and  Woodard,  of  Chicago. 


7  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Association  met  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  After 
music  conducted  by  Prof.  Fargo,  an  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Beard,  of  Piano:  subject,  The  Recitation. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  New-Jersey  Normal  School,  was 
then  introduced  as  the  lecturer  for  the  evening.  The  topic  selected 
was  Normal  Schools,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  handled  was 
fully  recognized  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  distinct- 
ive features  which  should  characterize  a  Seminary  for  Teachers  were,' 
one  by  one,  presented  with  clearness  and  emphasis,  while  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  eminent  educational  services  of  the  venerable  speak- 
er, and  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  profession  he  so  dignifies  and 
adorns,  lent  additional  power  to  his  words. 

After  Music,  the  Association  adjourned. 


Thursday,  Dec.  29  —  9  o'clock'a.m. 

The  session  was  opened  with  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Singing. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Modification  of  the  School 
Law  was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Pickard,  It  contained  the 
following  recommendations  for  legislative  action : 

I.    STATE   STJPERINTENDENCT. 

1.  That  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  $1,500. 

2.  That  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  to  appoint  an  assistant,  to  be  a  state 
officer,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500. 

3.  That  a  fund  for  travel  and  clerk-hire  of  the  Superintendent  be  at  least 
12,500. 

II.    STATE  INSTITUTES. 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute  Fund. 
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2.  That  an  annoal  appropriation  of  $5,000  be  raised  for  iastitate  porpoees. 

8.  That  the  Board  of  Education  appoint  an  agent  to  conduct  institutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Superintendent. 

4.  That  there  be  an  Annua]  Convention  of  County  Commissioners,  to  gire 
counsel  to  the  Superintendent  and  Institute  Agent  a£  to  the  times  and  places  for 
holding  institutes. 

5.  That  local  agencies  be  relied  upon  for  assistance  in  institutes,  but  allowed 
in  cases  of  necessity  to  employ  help  to  a  limited  extent. 

6.  That  some  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Xormal  Univeraty  aid  at  each  in- 
stitute within  reach  of  the  University,  his  traveling  expenses  to  be  pud. 

m.   TOWySEIP  SYSTEM  or  SCHOOL  GovxamsxT. 

The  detaUs  to  be  perfected  by  xhe  Superintendent  and  Coontr  Commissioners. 

The  following  resolution  was  appended  to  the  report : 

Refi^ired,  That  the  President  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Edwards,  be  anthorixed 
to  present  to  the  Legislature  its  wishes  as  to  needed  modifications  of  oar  school 
laws. 

The  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Howland.  from  the  Committee  on  dominations,  reported  the 
following  list  of  officers  for  1S65  : 

President — S.  M.  Etter,  Galva. 

Yice-PresidenU —  1st  District.  S.  H.  White.  Chicago  ;  2d,  W.  A. 
Jones.  Aurora:  3d.  A.  M.  &ow.  Rock  Island:  -ith.  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews, 
Monmouth;  5th.  J.  H.  Knapp.  Galesburg;  6th.  P.  C.  Royce.  Jolietj 
7th,  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur;  Sth,  E.  L.  Clark,  Springfield:  9th, 
Jon  Shastid,  Perry;  10th,  0.  S.  Cook,  Bunker  Hill;  11th.  J.  M. 
Pace,  Mt.  Vernon  ;  12th,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Sparta  ;  13th.  P.  K.  R:>ots, 
Tamaroa. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickard,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  our  Normal  University  demand  such  legislative 
appropriation  as  shall  free  it  from  all  debts,  and  that  this  Association  urgently 
request  the  Legislature  to  give  this  University  their  intelligent  and  liberal  «ip- 
porL 

Prof.  Booth  conducted  a  brief  exercise  in  Elc>cution. 

Prof.  Powers  presented  somewhat  at  length  his  original  and  unique 
series  of  Free  Gymnastics.  A  graduate  of  the  institution  of  the  cele- 
brated Dio  Lewis,  he  does  not  adhere  slavishly  to  the  system  of  his 
instructor.  His  arrangenient  of  movements  is  readily  understood,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  simple  Manual  may  be  introduced  with  suc- 
cess into  any  school. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Flower,  of  Springfield,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Association  : 
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John,  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rev,  Mead  Holmes,  Rock- 
ford,  111.;  Mr.  J  .Piper,  Eddyville,  Iowa ;  Rev.  R.  B.  Guild,  Galva, 
Illinois. 

Prof.  Standish,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Prof.  Turner's  Let- 
ter, reported  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  now  in  session  at  Monmouth  see 
no  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  changing  their  views  in  regard  to  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  Fund,  as  expressed  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  this  body  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  that  we  now  reafl&rm  the 
action  at  that  time. 

Adopted. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  essay,  upon  the  subject  of  Sistory 
in  Schools,  by  Prof.  Hewitt,  of  the  Normal  University,  was  read  by 
Prof  Stetson,  of  the  same  institution. 

After  a  brief  recess,  the  Association  listened  to  the  reports  of 
various  committees. 

Mr.  Woodard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Ad- 
dress, presented  the  following  resolutions  : 

itesolved,  Ttiat  this  Association  indorse  to  the  fullest  extent  the  views  set  forth 
in  the  address  by  President  Edwards  on  the  importance  of  Institutes  to  be  held 
in  all  parts  of  the  state,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Instruction;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  plan  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Legislatu4'e  about  to  assemble,  as  one  which,  if  adopted  and  made 
a  part  of  our  school  system,  wjjl  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education 
as  the  times  and  condition  of  our  country  demand. 

Resolved,  That  our  State  Superintendent  be  requested  to  take  measures  to 
secure  such  legislation  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Monmouth,  the  Association  requested 
that  the  addresses  of  Pres.  Edwards,  Prof.  Hewitt,  and  Dr.  Hart,  be 
published  in  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Rev.  Mead  Holmes,  of  Rockford,  111.,  Editor  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Times,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  Sunday-Schools  manifestly  promote  habits  of  subordination  and 
study ;  and 

Whereax,  Moral  should  always  be  connected  with  physical  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  as  mutually  engaged  in  the  most  responsible  business  of  develop- 
ing and  training  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  we  reconmiend  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  to  cultivate  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  the  Sunday- 
School  teachers  of  this  state,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
their  work. 

Adopted. 

Discussion  ensued  upon  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association,  but  the  subject  was  finally  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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The  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Flower,  of  Springfield,  presented  his  re- 
port for  1864  : 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  Cr. 

Bv  Balance  from  former  Treasurer $126.05 

"'Error -.... 1.00 

$127.05 

Dr. 

To  Bills  at  Sprinf^field  paid  per  order  of  Committee $35.00 

"    Balance  on  hand^ 92.05 

$127.05' 

C.  H.  FLOWER,   Treasurer, 


2  o'clock  p.m. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
I.  H.  Nutting,  Principal  of  the  Fulton  Female  Seminary,  which,  on 
motion,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Alter  Singing  conducted  by  Prof.  Fargo,  the  President,  authorized 
by  vote  of  the  Association,  cast  llie  ballot  for  election  of  ofiBcers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  those  n(in)inated  by  the  Committee  were  de- 
clared unanimously  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  through  their  Chairmau, 
Mr.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  the  following  resolutions,  whifih  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Association  ai'e  herelry  tendered  to'  the 
citizens  of  Monmouth  and  vicinity,  for  the  generous  hospitalit)'  with  which  the 
present  .session  of  the  Association  has  been  received  and  entertained  ;  and  that  we 
especially  acknowledge  the  obligations  under  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Monmouth  College,  who  have  freely 
granted  the  use  of  their  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association;  also,  that 
much  of  the  comfort  of  the  present  session  of  this  body  has  resuhed  from  the 
careful  forethought  and  continued  efforts  of  the  various  local  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  citizens  of  the  place;  and  that  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  general  and  local  com- 
mittee, and  to   Prof  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  Messrs.   B.   A.   Cox,  J.  H.  Wilson,    N.    A. 

Rankin,  H.  G.  Harding,  D.  Babcock  and Richardson,  tiie  Reception  Committee; 

also,  that  it  is  tilting  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Northwestern  Railroads,  for  hav- 
ing granted  free  return  tickets  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  that  we 
return  our  thanks  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  expiess  the  obligations  under  which  we  have  been  placed  by 
the  President  and  officers  of  this  Association,  and  the  several  gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  it,  for  the  veiy  able  and  successful  manner  in  which  all  its  exercise* 
have  been  conducted. 

Resolvedf  That  we  reiterate  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  recent  successes  of  Sherman,  Thomas,  Grant,  and  other  Union  Gen- 
erals, which  give  promise  of  that  honorable  peace,  speedily  to  result  from  the 
complete  ovei-throw  of  the  armies  of  the  rebellion. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  take  just  pride  in  the  present 
prosperous  conditiim  of  the  State  Normal  University,  under  the  supervision  of  its 
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present  energetic  and  efficient  President  and  Faculty  ;  and  that  the  interests  of 
education  in  this  statu  demand  such  legislative  appropriations  as  shall  free  it  from 
debt ;  and  that  this  Association  urgently  request  the  Legislature  to  give  it  their 
intelligent  and  liberal  support. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  President  Edwards  has  been  induced  to 
take  the  Editorial  chai'ge  of  the  lUbwis  Teacher,  and  that  in  this  fact  alone  we 
have  assurance  that  it  will  now,  more  than  ever  before,  be  such  an  educational 
journal  as  no  teacher  in  the  state  can  do  without;  also,  that  the  past  has  given 
us  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Mathematical  Department,  under  the  able  and 
skillful  management  of  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  will  be  second  to  the  similar  depart- 
ment of  no  other  educational  journal  of  the  country. 

Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  upon  the  subject  Railroads  to  Knoioledge.  The 
speaker  depicted,  with  much  felicity  of  illustration,  the  fast  tenden- 
cies of  our  age  and  nation,  and  deprecated  the  attempts  to  acquire  by 
hasty  and  ill-considered  methods  that  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
patient,  persevering  and  long-continued  labor. 

After  a  recess,  the  Association  were  favored  by  an  address  by  Dr. 
John  S.  Hart,  upon  the  English  Language.  The  distinguished 
speaker  prefaced  his  lecture  by  some  remarks  concerning  the  Associa- 
tion, very  complimentary  in  their  character.  He  assured  the  mem- 
bers that  he  had  witnessed  the  manifestation  of  more  talent,  energy, 
and  tact,  while  present  during  a  part  of  the  present  session,  than  in  any 
other  educational  association  it  had  ever  been  his  privilege  to  visit. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  unfold,  with  great  minuteness  of  detail, 
the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  our  mother  tongue,  showing 
how  from  the  rude  Anglo-Saxon  stock  it  had  grown  to  its  present 
majesty  and  beauty,  and  become  the  noblest  existing  vehicle  of  hu- 
man thought. 

To  every  lover  of  philology  the  lecture  was  a  rich  treasury  of  use- 
ful and  interesting  information. 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered 
to  Dr.  Hart  for  his  able  and  instructive  lecture. 

The  Association  was  declared  adjourned. 


THE      SOCIABLE. 

Thursday  evening,  Dec.  29. 
The  Association  closed  its  session  with  a  Sociable  in  the  Chapel  of 
Monmouth  College. 

The  hall  was  densely  crowded  at  an  early  hour  with  teachers  and 
citizens  of  Monmouth.  Mirth  and  jollity  prevailed.  '  Grim-visaged ' 
school-masters  '  smoothed  their  wrinkled  front',  and  in  the  delight 
of  social  converse  forgot  the  weariness  of  the  school-room. 
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After  an  hour  spent  in  friendly  chat,  Pres.  Edwards  assumed  the 
chair  and  annnounced  as  the  first  exercise  upon  the  Programme  — 
Science.  Whereupon  Prof.  Hutchinson,  of  Monmouth  College,  ap- 
peared behind  a  table  filled  with  glasses  (not  of  the  festive  or  conviv- 
ial kind  !),  and  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  but  interesting  lecture  upon 
Chemistry,  accompanied  with  experiments. 

The  President  then  summoned  to  the  stand  Mr.  Eberhart,  of  Chi- 
cago, whom  he  (the  President)  then  and  there  proceeded  to  address 
with  great  earnestness,  making  frequent  references  to  a  change  of 
state  recently  undergone  by  the  former,  in  a  manner  which  proved 
sadly  subversive  of  the  gravity  of  the  audience.  He  closed  by  pre- 
senting, on  behalf  of  the  numerous  professional  friends  of  Mr.  E.,  £t 
beautiful  silver  cake-basket  and  a  dozen  forks,  as  a  token  of  their  re^ 
gard  and  esteem 

Mr.  Eberhart  made  an  appropriate  reply. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Dixon,  the  Toast-Master  of  the  occasion, 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  calling  up  tariotis  gentle- 
men. 

Profs.  Fargo  and  Blaekman,  in  response  to  toasts,  favored  the  de- 
lighted audience  with   beautiful  songs. 

Pres.  Edwards  responded  to  a  toast  to  the  Illinois  Teacher,  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  teachers  present  for  their  cooperation  and 
silpport,  and  pledging  his  best  efibrts  to  place  the  Illinois  Teacher  in 
the  front  rank  of  educational  publicatiotis. 

Mr.  Howland,  of  Chicago,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  another  seems 
now  to  have  fallen,  was  relentlessly  dragged  to  the  platform  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  inexorable  Destiny,  from  the  retiracy  of  an  adjoining 
apartment,  where  he  convulsed  the  audience  with  one  of  his  inimita- 
ble speeches. 

Superintendent  Bateman  responded  with  sound  and  patriotic  words 
to  a  sentiment  referring  to  his  office. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mathews  made  a  very  happy  response  to  a  toast  in  honor 
of  Monmouth. 

Pithy  speeches  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Young  and  others. 

The  company  dispersed  at  a  late  hour,  well  pleased  with  the  exer- 
cises of  the  occasion. 

The  ample  provision  made  by  the  citizens  of  Monmouth  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  interest 
universally  manifested  by  attendance  upon  all  its  sessions,  deserve 
especial  mention.  Monmouth  has  done  herself  honor  by  honoring 
the  educators  of  the  Commonwealth. 
6 
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W.  W.  D.,  in  the  Dixon  Republican  and  Telegraph,  thus  hits  off 
our  late  Teachers'  Association  at  Monmouth : 

"  Well,  the  Eleventh  State  Teachers'  Association  is  over,  and  we 
are  all  at  work  again.  There  is  but  one  opinion  about  our  Monmouth 
holiday,  and  that  is,  no  happier  meeting,  in  the  way  of  education, 
ever  occurred  in  the  state.  First  among  the  glories  of  the  occasion 
was  the  genial  presence  of  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  with  his  bright  eye,  no- 
ble forehead,  and  classic  sentiment.  Richard  Edwards,  of  our  Normal 
School,  was  there  too,  lighting  up  care-worn  faces  with  the  sunshine 
of  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  Sociable  on  the  last  night  was  a  scene  of 
great  frolic  and  witticism.  Eberhart  was  made  the  butt  of  a  silver 
joke  as  a  reward  for  a  successful  advance  into  the  Union  army,  while 
Rowland  gracefully  received  the  mantle  of  single  blessedness,  as  it 
fell  from  the  shoulders  of  the  gentleman  from  Co^k. 

"  Our  sessions  were  held  in  Monmouth  College,  a  splendid  structure, 
the  Faculty  of  which  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  secure  our  comfort.  And  the  warm-hearted  people  of  Mon- 
mouth—  but  the  language  of  compliment  is  too  feeble  to  properly 
express  our  admiration.  What  pies  and  turkeys  and  fruit-cake  and 
preserves  !     Shade  of  Sancho  Panza,  how  we  all  did  eat ! " 


HOW   SHALL   WE   TEACH   GEOGRAPHY? 


While  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  modes  of  teaching 
many  of  the  sciences,  Greography  has  been  comparatively  neglected. 
It  certainly  can  not  be  from  any  just  sense  of  its  relative  importance 
that,  while  mathematics  and  the  languages  have  been  taught  with  the 
greatest  thoroughness,  teachers  have  been  contented  with  the  most 
superficial  methods  of  teaching  this  subject. 

Recently,  however,  the  conviction  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  this 
noblest  of  sciences  has  been  sadly  unappreciated,  and  that,  in  stead  of 
being  a  mere  catalogue  of  facts  to  be  committed  to  memory,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  a  means  of  growth  to  the  mind,  and  of  affording 
the  highest  exercise  of  all  its  powers. 

But  the  question     How,  if  this  higher  view  of  it  be  the  correct 
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one,  is  this  subject  to  be  presented  to  the  child  ?  remains  as  yet  un- 
answered. 

It  will  probably  not  be  questioned  that  the  best  possible  method  of 
study  in  any  subject  is  that  which,  while  it  shall  give  the  clearest 
and  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself,  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  the  complete  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  mind. 

In  order  to  determine  such  a  method,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire, 
First,  what  is  the  law  of  the  mind's  development?  Second,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  presented,  and  what  is  the  general 
plan  of  treatment  growing  out  of  its  nature,  and  therefore  inviolable  ? 
Third,  by  what  special  methods  can  this  general  plan  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  mind  in  the  several  stages  of  its  development  ? 

I.  The  Development  of  the  Mind. —  Writers  upon  its  laws  and 
operations  declare  that,  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  mature  mind 
exist  from  the  beginning  of  its  life  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  activi- 
ty, they  yet  attain  their  full  development  at  diflferent  periods.  They 
come  into  activity  not  simultaneously,  but  successively,  the  full  action 
of  each  subsequent  class  requiring  the  previous  development  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  preceding;  just  as  all  the  capacities  of  the  plant  for  pro- 
ducing leaf,  stem,  flower,  and  fruit,  exist  in  the  germ,  yet  these  do 
not  all  appear  at  once,  because  the  higher  can  not  be  developed  with- 
out the  preexistence  of  the  lower  as  a  basis. 

The  earliest  to  attain  full  activity  are  the  perceptive  faculties. 
These,  through  their  agents,  the  senses,  are  extremely  active  in  the 
young  child,  and  constitute  the  only  means  by  which  the  images  of 
the  external  world  can  enter  his  mind  and  give  rise  to  thought. 
Through  their  use  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  gen- 
eral form  and  condition  of  every  thing  of  which  they  can  take  cogni- 
zance. 

In  simultaneous  action  with  these  is  the  conceptive  power,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  grasps  and  retains  the  impressions  it  receives 
through  the  perceptive  powers;  and  is  able  to  recall  them,  and  learns 
to  express  them.  In  a  higher  development  the  same  faculty  is  able, 
by  means  of  ideas  and  conceptions  previously  acquired,  to  create  im- 
ages of  things  of  which  the  perceptive  powers  have  not  taken  cog- 
nizance.    ^ 

Next  to  become  active  is  that  analytic  power  of  the  understanding 
by  means  of  which  the  general  conception,  which  alone  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  condition  of  the  mind,  is  separated  into  its 
elements,  and  studied  in  detail ;  the  knowledge  acquired  is  considered 
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and  arranged ;  and  new  ideas  are  derived  apart  from  the  exercise  of 
perception,  which  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  abstract   propositions. 

Lastly  is  developed  that  action  of  the  reasoning  power  by  which 
the  mind  rises  to  high  generalizations,  attains  the  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral principles  and  laws,  is  able  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  phenomena 
observed,  and  from  known  causes  to  predict  results. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  act  to 
a  certain  extent  in  conjunction,  there  are  yet  three  successive  stages, 
each  characterized  by  the  predominant  activity  of  certain  powers,  and 
consequently  by  a  peculiar  character  of  mental  operations.  In  the 
first,  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  perceptive  powers,  the  child  is 
constantly  occupied  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  external  world  by 
the  use  of  these  powers,  and  through  the  expression  of  the  knowledge 
so  acquired  becoming  acquainted  with  language  and  other  conven- 
tional signs  of  ideas,  and  is  therefore  becoming  able  to  receive  ideas 
from  other  minds  through  the  medium  of  language. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  the  analytical  power  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  knowledge  of  others,  having  now  become  accessible  to  him,  is 
added  to  the  results  of  his  own  more  minute  investigation,  and  finally 
becomes  itself  the  subject  of  thought,  analysis,  and  classification. 

In  the  third,  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  reasoning  power,  the 
mind,  having  collected  its  materials,  looks  at  them  from  a  new  point  of 
view,  and,  from  the  study  of  them  in  their  combinations,  arrives  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  relations  and  of  the  phenomena  resulting  there- 
from, and  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  existence  and  operations. 

If,  therefore,  any  method  of  study  is  to  contribute  to  the  mind's 
development,  it  must  furnish  the  appropriate  degree  of  exercise  for  all 
these  powers,  in  the  order  of  their  successive  awakening;  and  we 
must  distinguish,  with  Professor  Guyot,  three  natural  phases, —  the 
perceptive,  the  analytic,  and  the  synthetic, —  through  which  the  learn- 
er in  Geography,  as,  indeed,  in  every  branch  of  science,  must  pass  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  study. 

We  may  premise,  then,  as  a  general  principle  growing  out  of  the 
laws  of  the  mind  and  therefore  governing  the  presentation  of  all  sub- 
jects whatever,  that  the  portion  of  the  subject  which  addresses  itself 
mainly  to  the  powers  of  perception,  and  only  gives  the  simplest  possi- 
ble exercise  to  the  powers  of  the  understanding  or  reasoning  powers, 
is  the  only  one  proper  to  be  presented  to  the  very  young  pupil.  This 
is  the  perceptive  phase  of  his  study.  It  must  follow  that  if  a  subject 
present  no  opportunity  for  such  a  phase,  it  is  not  an  appropriate  one 
for  the  study  of  the  very  young. 
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Afterward  is  needed  a  more  minute  and  detailed  investigation,  which 
will  decidedly  tax  the  earlier  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  which 
will  give  to  the  analytic  phase  its  special  character. 

Lastly,  the  reasoning  powers  are  mainly  addressed;  for  the  facts  or 
phenomena  with  which  the  student  deals  must  be  viewed  in  their 
mutual  relation  and  combined  action.     This  is  the  synthetic  phase. 

Subjects  which  do  not  present  material  for  all  these  phases  can  be 
profitably  studied  only  in  particular  stages  of  the  mind's  growth, 
while  those  in  which  all  are  found  furnish  suitable  food  for  it  at  every 
step  of  its  onward  progress. 

II.  Nature  of  the  subject. — We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of 
our  problem,  viz. :  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
general  plan  of  treatment  growing  out  of  that  nature. 

**  Geography",  in  the  language  of  Professor  Guyot,  "  is  the  Science 
of  the  Globe,  considered,  not  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  unrelated  parts, 
but  as  an  organized  whole,  formed  of  members,  each  having  an  indi- 
vidual character  and  special  functions,  all  mutually  dependent  and 
operating  together,  according  to  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  to 
perform  functions  possible  to  no  one  alone." 

If  this  be  the  case, —  if  the  globe  is  to  be  considered  as  a  magnifi- 
cent mechanism,  prepared  by  the  Creator  with  a  special  form,  and  a 
special  character  and  arrangement  of  parts  or  members,  in  order  to 
produce  a  given  result, —  then  the  study  of  it  is  to  be  conducted  on 
precisely  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  any  other  individual  organ- 
ization of  which  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  conformation,  the  laws  of 
its  operation,  and  its  adaptedness  to  produce  the  result  intended. 

First  is  required  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  figure,  the  parts  or  members  of  which  it  is  composed, —  their  ar- 
rangement, not  only  absolutely  in  the  whole,  but  relatively  or  in  re- 
gard to  each  other, —  their  comparative  size,  and  the  general  conform- 
ation of  each. 

Second. —  P]ach  of  these  individuals  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special,  detailed  study,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  particular  organization, 
—  the  character,  arrangement,  and  relation  of  its  several  portions, — 
the  character  of  the  whole  individual  resulting  therefrom, —  and  final- 
ly the  phenomena  of  life  associated  with  it,  whether  vegetable,  animal, 
or  that  of  man  considered  both  ethnologicaliy  and  in  the  social 
capacity  of  states  or  nations. 

Third. —  Having  ascertained  the  individual  character  of  the  sever- 
al members,  we  look  at  them  again  in  combination,  in  order  to  a.scer- 
taia  the  influence  which  each  by  its  peculiar   character   exerts  upon 
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the  others,  thus  to  determine  its  function  in  the  whole  mechanism  and 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  organization  of 
the  latter.  Then  referring  to  the  history  of  mankind,  we  trace  the 
operation  of  those  laws  on  his  character  and  destiny,  and  ascertain  the 
adaptedness  of  this  wonderful  mechanism  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
created,  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  first  we  find  the  perceptive  phase  of  the  study,  since,  by  the 
use  of  the  globe,  of  accurate  physical  maps,  and  of  good  illustrations, 
it  can  be  presented  almost  wholly  to  the  perceptive  faculties.  The 
second  is  the  analytic,  and  the  third  the  synthetic  phase. 

What  subject  so  rich  in  material  for  the  growth  of  the  mind! 
What  other  science  furnishes  appropriate  food,  alike  to  the  sunny- 
haired  child  of  ten  summers,  and  to  the  grave  philosopher,  whose 
head  droops  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  '  three  score  years 
and  ten'  ! 

III.  Special  methods. — In  considering  this  part  of  the  question 
we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  first,  or  perceptive  phase,  since, 
the  right  stand-point  being  taken  and  the  right  direction  given  to 
study,  if  the  final  end  to  be  attained  be  kept  in  view,  there  can  hardly 
be,  in  the  subsequent  investigation  of  the  subject,  any  serious  depart- 
ure from  the  correct  course. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  here  to  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  what  the  child  can,  with  proper  representations,  discover 
for  himself.  So  long  as  this  idea  is  adhered  to,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  giving  him  what  is  beyond  his  comprehension.  The  only  caution 
needed  will  be,  not  to  go  so  much  into  detail  as  to  diminish  the  promi- 
nence of  the  great  characteristic  features  of  the  object  studied.  These 
must  always  be  kept  perfectly  distinct. 

Whatever  appeals  are  made  to  the  understanding  must  be  exceed- 
ingly simple,  the  reasoning  always  being  based  on  phenomena  which 
the  child  has  actually  observed,  and  there  must  not -be  too  many  steps, 
or  successive  conclusions,  between  the  premises  and  the  final  one. 

We  must  be  careful,  also,  to  see  that,  whether  in  the  study  of  the 
whole  globe  or  the  general  view  of  the  individual  continents,  due  promi- 
nence is  given  to  such  of  the  points  considered  as  are  characteristic, 
and  become,  therefore,  the  cause  of  important  conditions  or  phenom- 
ena to  be  afterward  studied. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  superstructure  to  be  erected,  we 
must  so  lay  the  foundation  that  each  successive  portion  as  it  rises 
shall  find  its  support  already  prepared;  and  when,  at  length,  the  great 
vault  shall  be  spread,  every  pier,  every  pedestal,  every  column,  and 
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every  arch,  shall  be  found  in  its  proper  position,  bearing  its  appointed 
share  of  the  weight,  having  its  own  appropriate  decorations  and  re- 
ceiving its  just  meed  of  honor. 

We  must  first  fix  the  child's  attention  on  the  form  of  the  earth,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  land-masses  and  oceans.  In  this  the  globe  is 
the  subject  of  examination,  the  child  being  told  that,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  it  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  earth. 
Henceforth  it  is  to  him  as  though  he  were  examining  the  earth  itself; 
and  he  proceeds  to  the  pleasing  task  of  interrogating  it,  until  he  has 
acquired  whatever  it  is  able  to  teach  him  of  itself. 

After  having  noticed  and  described  its  form,  his  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  position  of  the  lands,  they  being  the  fixed  body  around 
which  the  mobile  portions  arrange  themselves.  He  is  to  notice  the 
arrangement  of  the  lands  in  two  worlds,  of  unequal  size,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe,  the  compact  body  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  elon- 
gated form  of  the  New, —  the  massing  of  all  the  lands  toward  the 
North,  and  their  divergence  toward  the  South  in  three  different  bands, 
—  and  the  consequent  converse  position  and  arrangement  of  the 
oceans.  This  is  not  to  be  merely  a  casual  notice.  The  most  careful 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  all  these  points,  because  on  these  forms  and 
arrangements  of  the  land-masses  depend  those  great  climatic  phenom- 
ena which  determine  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  several  continents, 
and  which  will,  in  subsequent  study,  demand  his  investigation.  We 
thus  furnish  him  the  corner-stone  for  the  temple  he  is  beginning  to 
rear.  As  these  several  facts  are  discovered  by  the  pupil,  he  must  in- 
variably be  required  to  state  them  clearly,  in  his  own  language,  the 
teacher  only  correcting  such  grammatical  errors  as  he  may  commit,  or 
supplying  such  new  terms  as  will  enable  him  to  express  his  idea  in  a 
more  clear  and  concise  manner. 

He  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  breaking,  by  the  sea,  of  the  three 
bands  in  which  the  lands  are  dispersed  toward  the  South,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  ^ix  great  masses,  which  he  is  told  are  called 
continents;  —  the  smaller  bodies,  here  and  there,  called  islands, —  the 
parts  of  the  continents  nearly  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  called  pen- 
insulas,—  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  sea  lying  in  basins  among 
the  continents,  called  oceans,  etc. 

This  is  to  be  continued  until  the  pupil  has  discovered,  and  is  able 
to  describe,  the  different  divisions  of  land  and  water  which  appear  on 
the  globe,  and,  wherever  it  was  possible,  has  found  their  counterpart 
in  nature.  Thus,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  his  own  eyes,  that  part  of 
Geography  which  is  usually  committed  to  memory  from  his  text-book, 
often  amid  sobs  and  tears,  and  which  is  almost  immediately  forgotten 
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because,  to  him,  unmeaning,  has  become  an  imperishable  part  of  his 
mind;  and  the  descriptions,  in  stead  of  being  merely  a  burden  to  the 
memory,  have  been  the  means  of  enlarging  his  -power  of  expressing 
ideas,  and  therefore  of  receiving  them  from  others. 

He  is  now  ready  to  begin  his  study  of  the  general  conformation  of 
the  continents.  In  order  to  do  this  he  needs  the  intelligent  use  of 
certain  terms  to  express  differences  in  the  land-surface  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  in  the  forms  of  their  internal  waters;  as  mountain-range, 
plateau,  plain,  river,  lake,  etc. 

Ideas  of  these  are  to  be  obtained  by  him  by  an  examination  of  the 
natural  object,  if  within  reach,  or,  if  not  accessible  to  him,  good  pic- 
tures of  these  several  forms  will  suffice,  and  from  them  he  will  form 
his  own  definitions. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  continents  it  will  be  necessary  to 
transfer  the  pupil  from  the  globe  to  the  physical  map.  He  has  but 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  conventional  methods  of  representing 
the  different  varieties  of  land-surface,  and  internal  waters,  which  he 
has  been  studying,  and  he  is  ready  to  conduct  his  own  study  of  the 
continent  just  as  he  previously  did  that  of  the  globe. 

As  many  different  points  will  now  require  notice,  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  logical  order  in  which  to  present 
them,  that  is,  the  order  of  their  successive  dependence.  To  do  this 
let  us  select  any  single  point,  as  that  of  climate,  and  inquire  by  what 
is  it  influenced,  and  what  does  it  control. 

The  most  general  influence  bearing  upon  the  climate  of  a  continent 
is  the  position  of  the  latter  on  the  globe,  by  which  it  is  exposed  to  the 
more  or  less  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Next  is  its  contour, —  determin- 
ing the  position  in  which  the  sea  winds  strike  it,— -and  the  position 
of  the  great  lines  of  elevation,  whether  so  as  freely  to  admit  these 
winds,  or  entirely  to  shut  them  out  from  the  main  body.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  surface  also  determines  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  in- 
ternal waters,  and  this  in  turn  modifies  the-healthfulness  of  the  cli- 
mate in  different  portions.  The  study  of  these  points  then,  properly, 
should  precede  that  of  the  climate,  in  order  that  when  it  is  taken  up 
the  child  may  not  be  obliged  to  remember  the  facts  concerning  it 
as  mere  isolated  statements,  but  being  led  by  simple  association  of  the 
phenomena  with  their  cause  (the  philosophic  relation,  in  its  full  extent, 
can  not,  of  course,  be  given  him),  he  will  have  it  stored  in  its  proper 
niche,  where  it  will  always  be  found  when  demanded. 

Again,  on  the  soil  and  the  climate  depends  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation  in  different  portions  of  the  continent.  On  the  vegeta- 
tion depends  the  presence   or  absence  of  certain   classes  of  animals 
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which  subsist  ou  vegetation.  On  the  presence  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  such  plants  or  animals  as  are  necessary  to  his  subsist- 
ence depends  the  existence  of  man,  if  in  an  uncivilized  condition  j 
and  the  differences  in  the  surftice,  soil,  climate,  and  the  distribution 
of  vegetation,  animals,  and  minerals,  in  the  different  portions,  will 
necessarily  give  rise  to  different  industries,  diffei'ent  social  conditions, 
and  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  the  civilized  state;  that  is,  to 
differences  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  great  nation- 
alities in  different  portions  of  the  continent. 

If  evidence  is  needed  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  physical  condi- 
tions on  the  industrial  pursuits  and  distribution  of  populatioi\,  we 
have  but  to  look  at  our  own  country.  In  the  Northeast,  the  rough 
surface,  the  somewhat  sterile  soil,  and  the  cold  climate,  make  agricuU 
ture  impracticable  in  the  larger  part  of  the  country,  while  the  abund- 
ant water-power  and  the  rich  stores  of  coal  and  iron  make  it  the 
great  workshop  of  the  nation,  and  its  fine  harbors,  capable  of  receiv- 
•  ing  and  sheltering  the  ships  of  all  nations,  make  it  also  our  commer- 
cial depot,  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  and  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  being  carried  on  by  that  little  corner  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Again,  the  level  surface  making  cultivation  easy,  the  fertile  soil 
and  the  warm  and  moist  climate  producing  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
make  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  and  the  South  the  nation's  farm 
and  garden,  from  which,  were  its  resources  fully  developed,  supplies 
might  be  drawn  capable,  one  might  almost  say,  of  feeding  the  world, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Northeast,  of  clothing  it.  In  these  two  re- 
gions are  gathered  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

The  great  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  contrary,  doomed, 
in  almost  every  part,  by  its  saline  soil  and  its  want  of  moisture,  to 
hopeless  sterility,  is  incapable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  must 
have  remained  uninhabited  but  for  the  rich  mineral  treasures  embo* 
somed  within  it.  Its  population,  however  numerous  it  may  become, 
must  be  mainly  confined  to  the  single  occupation  of  mining,  and  will 
be  dependent  for  daily  bread  upon  the  East,  or  the  fertile  valleys  be- 
yond the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  enjoy  all  the  moisture  that  but  for  this 
great  barrier  would  have  been  dispersed  over  the  whole. 

We  find,  therefore,  growing  out  of  the  successive  dependence,  the 
following  order  of  topics  : 

1.  Position  on  the  Globe. 

2.  Contour. 

3.  Surface. 

4.  Internal  Waters. 
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5.  Climate. 

6.  Vegetation. 

7.  Animals. 

8.  Races  of  People. 

9.  Distribution,  industries,  social  organization,  intellectual  condi- 
tion, and  history  of  the  civilized  inhabitants. 

The  last,  the  distribution  of  man  in  the  social  capacity  of  states  or 
nations,  constitutes  that  department  of  the  subject  called  Political 
Geography,  the  one  which  is  usually  first  presented  to  the  young,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  presented  to  any  extent. 

This,  it  must  be  conceded,  can  not  be  intelligently  studied  until  a 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  of  the  physical  conformation,  the  soil, 
the  climate,  the  resulting  vegetable  and  associated  animal  life,  which 
make  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  civilized  states  or  nations  in 
one  part  of  the  continent  while  they  are  absent  from  another.  If  the 
facts  concerning  their  distribution  be  given  the  pupil  before  he  has 
any  idea  of  these  physical  conditions  which  govern  it,  he  may  remem- 
ber them,  it  is  true,  but  they  will  be  of  little  worth  to  him,  because 
he  does  not  receive  them  intelligently,  as  the  result  of  causes  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  the  influence  of  which  even  he  can  discover 
if  his  attention  be  directed  to  them, —  but  they  are  to  him  simply  iso- 
lated facts  to  be  remembered,  awakening  no  thought  and  stimulating 
no  further  study. 

We  have  seen  that  this  topic  of  political  geography  belongs  proper- 
ly to  the  analytical  phase  of  the  subject.  It  must,  therefore,  be  very 
sparingly  presented  in  the  perceptive  portion.  Only  the  most  'promi- 
nent facts,  and  such  as  are  most  obviously  and  unmistakably  tracea- 
ble to  the  great  physical  characteristics  of  the  continents,  can  be  pre- 
sented ;  and  even  these  must  be  given  only  after  the  preceding  topics 
are  thoroughly  known,  so  that  the  pupil  can  himself  trace  the  relation 
of  the  former  to  them. 

In  this  study  of  the  continents  accurate  physical  maps  are  indis- 
pensable, and,  if  possible,  they  should  be  entirely  free  from  all  lines 
or  colors  indicating  arbitrary  political  divisions,  as  these  can  but  mar 
the  distinctness  and  break  the  unity  of  the  all-important  physical  fea- 
tures. 

The  child  must  be  able  to  see  only  the  divisions  and  limits  which 
nature  made,  if  he  is  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  her  work. 

The  first  topic  the  child  has  already  considered,  in  his  examination 
of  the  globe,  and  it  need  simply  be  recalled.  In  the  next  three  topics, 
which  constitute  the  main  work  of  this  grade,  the  same  general  course 
is  pursued  as   in   studying  the  globe.     That  is,  the  child  is  to  dis- 
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cover,  by  the  use  of  his  own  eyes,  what  exists,  and   give   correct  ex- 
pression to  the  facts  which  he  discovers. 

One  very  important  addition  is,  however,  to  be  made.  The  pupil 
must  invariably  construct  maps  of  the  country  he  is  studying.  When 
upon  the  contour,  his  map  will  show  only  the  outline;  when  upon  the 
surface,  the  mountains  and  other  elevations  must  be  added  in  their 
place;  and  when  upon  the  internal  waters,  these  must  appear.  In 
all  these  exercises  the  closest  accuracy  must  be  required. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  drawing  should  be  insisted  on. 
First,  it  aids,  by  the  closer  and  more  minute  observation  required 
than  is  necessary  to  a  simple  description,  to  fix  the  physical  features 
in  the  memory.  Second,  it  affords  a  variety  of  exercise  by  means  of 
which  the  attention  can  without  weariness  be  kept  on  these  all-import- 
ant points  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Third,  it  cultivates  a  power 
of  representation  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  pupil  in  future  study; 
and  lastly,  at  no  after  period  in  his  life  can  he  so  easily  acquire  facili- 
ty in  this  representation  as  now,  and  be  so  easily  interested  in  the 
many  little  details  which  are  necessary  to  accuracy.  He  takes  delight 
in  examining  the  minute  peculiarities  of  contour  and  relative  position  ; 
and  what  the  older  pupil  would  neglect  as  unimportant  and  wearily 
stupid,  the  child  of  nine  years  considers  worthy  of  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  prolonged  effort. 

In  studying  the  internal  waters  and  the  succeeding  points  the  rea- 
son begins  to  be  a  little  exercised  in  noticing  the  relations  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  of  all  to  the  surface.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  present  only  the  most  simple  and  obvious  of  these  relations,  such  as 
the  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  can  not  fail  to  comprehend.  For  in- 
stance, the  child  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  North 
America.  He  knows  of  the  great  plateau  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  high,  unbroken  wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  borders  it.  He  is  told  that  the  Pacific  coast  and  valleys  have 
a  fine  warm  climate,  while  the  upper  part  of  this  great  wall  is  very 
cold.  He  sees  by  the  rivers  that  on  the  side  toward  the  sea  there 
must  be  abundant  rains,  while  the  other  side  is  almost  destitute  of 
water. 

He  has  noticed  many  times  in  his  mother's  kitchen  that  vapor  rises 
from  water  abundantly  when  it  is  warmed,  and  that  when  this  vapor 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  window-pane  it  is  at  once  changed  into 
water.  Now  if  he  is  told  that  winds  are  constantly  blowing  on  this  part 
of  the  continent  from  the  warm  Pacific,  will  he  not,  if  that  simple 
phenomenon  be  recalled  to  his  attention,  at  once  see  that  the  moisture 
which  these  winds  bring  from  the  ocean  will  be  taken  from  them  when 
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they  strike  the  cold  Sierra  Nevada,  aud  will  fall  in  abundant  rains  on 
the  outer  slope,  while  the  inner  receives  little  or  none?  Remember- 
ing, then,  the  position  of  the  mountain  wall,  can  he  ever  forj^et  these 
peculiarities  of  climate?  Again,  he  has  learned  by  experience  in  his 
garden  that  plants  require,  in  order  to  their  growth,  both  warmth  and 
moisture.  Knowing  these  differences  in  climate,  will  he  fail  to  i*e- 
mcmber  the  differences  in  vegetation  which  he  himself  will  discover 
depend  on  that?  He  knows,  also,  that  there  are  certain  occupations, 
as  agriculture  and  grazing,  which  depend  on  the  growth  of  plants. 
He  will  therefore  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  one  part  is  eminently 
fitted  for  these  occupations,  and  the  other  either  not  at  all  so  or  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  He  thus  gets  his  first  insight,  a  very  limited 
one,  it  is  true,  into  the  relations  of  the  physical  conformation  of  a  re- 
gion to  its  fitness  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  man.  We  find,  there- 
fore, as  before  stated,  the  necessity  that  he  should  first  be  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  forms.  Tf  this  is  done,  it  will  be- 
come impossible  for  him  to  forget  the  subsequent  facts,  which  he  sees 
to  be  so  intimately  dependent  upon  them. 

We  are  aware  that  the  ideas  here  advanced  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  generally-received  notions  as  to  the  proper  presentation 
of  this  subject  to  the  young,  and  that,  if  acted  upon,  they  must  produce 
an  entire  revolution  in  our  methods  of  teaching  Geography. 

We  trust  it  has  been  made  evident  to  the  reader  that,  if  we  are  to 
proceed  on  philosophic  principles,  the  old  plan  of  giving  the  pupil 
long  lists  of  names  and  collections  of  facts  in  regard  to  political  geog- 
raphy as  his  first  work  in  this  subject  must  be  set  aside,  and  he 
must,  in  the  outset,  be  introduced  to  the  globe  in  its  physical  conform- 
ation and  conditions. 

Years  of  experience  have  convinced  the  writer  that  if  the  general 
plan  here  indicated  be  pursued  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  complaint, 
so  often  made  by  teachers,  that  the  children  do  not  learn  their  geog- 
raphy lessons;  are  not  interested  in  them,  and  do  not  remember 
them. 

The  text-book  so  often  disliked  and  neglected  by  the  pupil  will  be- 
come (if  properly  arranged)  but  the  summary  of  his  own  thoughts,  a 
convenient  memorandum  of  facts  and  relations,  most  of  which  he 
has  himself  discovered,  to  which  he  will  always  turn  with  interest  aud 
pleasure.  The  few  details  given  in  regard  to  such  points  as  are  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  investigation  will,  as  he  finds  them  in  their  re- 
lation to  such  points  as  he  could  investigate  confirming  the  justness 
of  his  own  conclusions,  be  pursued  with  a  never-wearying  delight. 

When  the  general  course  here  indicated  has  been  pursued  in  each 
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of  the  six  continents,  and  a  general  view  is  had  of  the  conformation 
of  the  oceans,  the  main  work  of  the  perceptive  course  is  done.  The 
child  is  now  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  analytic  course,  in 
which  he  is  no  longer  confined  mainly  to  the  study  of  general  forms, 
but  the  detailed  modifications  of  these  forms  are  carefully  considered, 
and  a  great  store  of  facts  acquired  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  man  and  nations  associated  with  them,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly employing  his  reasoning  powers  to  trace  the  relation  of  these 
facts  to  the  physical  conditions  with  which  they  ai'e  associated. 

American  Educational  Monthly. 


THE,     RELATION      OF      EDUCATION      TO      GOVERNMENT. 


At  no  other  time  in  our  national  history  has  the  demand  been  so 
urgent  that  the  patriot  should  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good 
word  and  work.  Anxious  hearts  are  eagerly  asking  "  What  is  to  be 
the  result?"  An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  moral  to  physical  force. 
Muskets  are  proving  more  serviceable  weapons  than  essays,  in  the 
great  struggle  for  national  unity,  and  even  national  existence.  Our 
institutions,  our  homes,  our  hearths,  are  each  and  all  imperiled.  And 
what  shall  the  end  of  these  things  be?  Patriotic  eyes  are  peering 
out  into  the  future,  striving  to  ascertain  what  it  holds  in  reserve  for 
us,  and  all  our  hearts  are  yearning  for.  the  light.  And  amid  it  all, 
amid  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  conflict,  we  can  only   labor  and  wait. 

One  principle  or  proposition  that  underlies  every  nation's  well-be- 
ing has  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  would  like  to  give  others  the  re- 
sult, premising,  however,  that  to  most  of  you  nothing  new  may  be 
shown,  only  an  old  path  retrodden.  The  proposition  is  this  :  "  What- 
ever may  be  the  primary  idea  in  the  government  which  any  people 
have  adopted,  all  the  civil  institutions  which  are  also  adopted  by  that 
nation  should  —  nay,  must  —  conform  to  that  idea."  The  consequences 
of  a  disagreement  between  them  are  at  once  apparent.  If  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  instil utions  of  the  country  there  chances  to  be 
a  manifest  discordance,  then  internal  conflict  must  ensue. 

Compromises  may  putofi"the  fatal  dayj  but,  so  surely  as  God's  laws 
are  immutable,  conflict  must  come.  The  irrevocable  mast  may  be  de- 
layed, but  not  defied.  Laws  will  be  made  that  conflict  with  each  other. 
Sectional  prejudices  will  arise  and  demagogues  fan  them  into  flames. 
The  course  of  justice  will  be  impeded,  if  not  entirely  arrested.     Tran- 
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quillity  will  give  place  to  discord.  Brotherly,  Dational  feeling  will  be 
transmuted  into  sectional  hate,  and  anarchy,  with  all  its  array  of  attend- 
ant evils,  must  ensue.  I  presume  that  many  of  you,  in  the  course  of  your 
historical  reading,  have  been  struck  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  this 
fact.  It  has  been  recorded  time  and  time  again :  every  page  of  his- 
tory is  luminous  with  the  truth  that  such  and  such  a  nation  —  Athens, 
Sparta,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rome,  Poland,  France,  and  even  proud  old 
England  —  has  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  some  of  them  entire- 
ly destroyed  and  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  nations,  while  others 
have  escaped  as  by  fire  from  the  consequences  of  this  discordance  be- 
tween the  primary,  fundamental  principle  of  their  organic  government 
and  the  spirit  in  which  their  institutions  and  legislation  were  founded. 

And  in  no  respect  is  this  proposition  truer  or  more  plainly  to  be 
discerned  in  its  workings  than  in  regard  to  the  primary  jdea  of  a 
government  and  its  system  of  education.  Given,  a  purely  democratic 
form  of  government  where  the  masses  rule,  and  you  must  have  an  edu- 
cational system  that  conforms  to  it,  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  The 
masses  must  be  educated;  there  can  be  no  '  may  be'  here.  They  must 
be,  or,  blinded  by  prejudices,  enslaved  by  superstitions,  and  depraved 
by  nameless  vices,  they  become  fit  tools  for  demagogues;  political  sui- 
cides wasting  their  strength  in  sectional  strife  and  party  hate,  like  the 
fabled  Bellerophon  in  the  plain  of  Wandering,  consuming  themselves. 

Athens  in  her  ealier  days  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  people  met 
much  as  we  do  in  our  town-meetings,  transacted  their  business  in 
about  the  same  manner,  only  more  turbulently,  than  do  we  when  dis- 
cussing and  passing  ordinances  concerning  bridges,  roads,  cattle-roam- 
ing and  pounds.  Their  system  of  education,  however,  provided 
schools  only  for  the  rich  who  were  able  to  pay  for  an  attendant  (a 
pedagogue)  for  each  pupil,  while  they  paid  but  little  attention  to 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  greatest  possible  attention  was, 
however,  paid  to  instruction  in  oratory,  practical  composition,  music, 
and  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  provided 
by  law  that  the  boys  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  all  girls  except  court- 
esans, should  not  attend  these  schools  under  any  circumstances.  And 
what  were  the  results  of  such  a  system ;  a  system  admirably  adapted 
to  produce  political  demagogues,  leaders  of  party  factious,  poets, 
sophists,  and  Aspasias,  but  not  to  train  men?  You  know  them  well. 
Every  school-boy  and  girl  can  tell  you  of  the  downfall  of  her  glory, 
of  Aristides  the  Just,  banished  for  his  justice,  and  Socrates,  poisoned 
on  account  of  his  superior  talents  and  disposition  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple and  free  them  from  their  faction-thriving  and  priest-ridden  serf- 
dom.    Democracy  gave  way  to  aristocracy,  and  that  to  despotism. 
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Rome  repeated  the  sad  history,  in  the  days  of  her  republic.  The 
idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  all  her  children,  of 
whatever  class,  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  her  law- 
makers, or  if  it  did,  it  was  banished  as  a  chimera.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  a  class  here  were  determined  from  the  start  to 
be  the  ruling  class,  and  so,  in  self-preservation,  adopted  a  partial  sys- 
tem of  education.  Education  was  left  to  run  wild,  and  we  read  that 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  a  rare  attainment,  and  this,  with  a 
very  scanty  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  was  all  that  was  imparted ;  and 
even  this  small  modicum,  meagre  as  it  was,  was  carefully  preserved 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  haughty  patrician.  The  conse- 
quences are  readily  foreseen.  The  passions  were  left  to  run  riot. 
Sensuality,  debauchery  and  nameless  vices  ensued,  to  an  extent  al- 
most incredible. 

The  system  of  clientage  came  in,  followed  by  serfdom;  for  the  poor 
were  ignorant,  and  the  wealthy,  taking  advantage  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  the  others'  ignorance,  forced  them  to  give  up  privilege  after 
privilege,  right  after  right,  and  again  did  aristocracy  displace  democ- 
racy; in  its  turn,  amid  the  scramble  for  place  and  power,  to  give  way 
to  the  worst  form  of  absolutism.  •  ^ 

True,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  the  course  of  study  was 
enlarged;  but  the  masses  were  still  excluded  from  its  benefits,  and  the 
remedy  only  aggravated  the  disease  and  hastened  the  catastrophe,  giv- 
ing more  power  to  the  oppressor  and  adding  to  the  degradation  of  the 
oppressed  and  toiling  millions. 

The  tracery  could  be  followed  still  farther,  and  changes  of  domina- 
tion, of  dynasty,  and  even  changes  involving  national  existence,  could 
be  traced  and  foreseen  by  watching  the  educational  systems  of  diflferent 
nations. 

It  disproves  nothing  to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  brutalized, 
uneducated,  barbaric  nations  have  often  overcome  cultivated  ones. 
Looking  but  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter,  subjecting  the  na- 
tions named  and  their  institutions  to  a  more  rigid  examination,  you 
will  see  at  once  that  those  so-called  cultivated  nations  had,  by  cen- 
tralized education,  sunk  themselves  (and  by  this  I  mean  the  dominant 
classes)  so  deeply  into  sensuality  and  slothful  indulgence  of  all  kiods^ 
and  had  so  degraded  the  masses,  that  their  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  in- 
ferior to  another  nation  without  their  arts  and  culture,  whose  equality 
of  cultivation,  rude  though  it  may  have  been,  gave  a  superiority  of 
intellectual  condition.  w.  E.  c. 
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Analysis  in  Mental  Arithmetic. — Perhaps  there  is  no  branch 
of  study  in  our  schools  in  teaching  which  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
theory  and  practice  as  is  found  in  mental  arithmetic.  Some  arc  in 
favor  of  a  prolix  formula  for  reaching  every  conclusion;  while  others 
are  satisfied  if  the  results  are  correct,  not  troubling  themselves  about 
the  manner  of  reaching  them,  or  whether  there  be  any  method  at  all. 
Some  rigidly  confine  the  pupil  to  a  prescribed  formula,  while  others 
allow  and  encourage  him  to  present  any  method  he  may  choose,  rest- 
ing satisfied  if  the  reasoning  be  correct. 

We  do  not  propose  to  claim  perfection  for  any  particular  method, 
but  simply  to  present  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  excite  thought  in 
others  and  serve  to  correct  some  erroneous  practices. 

EdiMJators  generally  agree  thSt  the  chief  merit  of  mental  arithmetic 
as  a  study  lies  in  the  excellent  mental  discipline  it  secures  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  ability  to  solve  a  certain  class  of  useful  problems  is  an  in- 
cidental advantage,  while  the  real  object  is  to  secure  a  strength  and 
discipline  of  mind  which  will  enable  the  student  to  solve  the  problems, 
to  lay  and  execute  the  plans,  of  a  successful  future.  How  can  this 
discipline  be  gained?  The  reasoning  powers  come  under  the  same 
general  law  with  the  other  faculties,  that  strength  is  the  result  of  ex- 
ercise. For  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  strength,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry that  the  exercise  should  always  be  in  a  given  direction.  If  a  pupil 
presents  a  single  correct  solution,  or  one  essentially  so,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  his  own  efi"ort,  he  has  received  more  mental  discipline  and 
developed  a  greater  power  for  independent  thought  than  if  he  had  fit- 
ted a  dozen  solutions  to  a  given  formula.  There  are  various  methods 
of  reaching  the  same  conclusion,  all  of  them  correct;  and  he  who  dis- 
covers his  own  way  is  more  deserving  than  he  who  follows  a  way  point- 
ed out  by  another.  Our  suggestion  on  this  point  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
size  of  the  class  and  the  time  of  the  teacher  will  allow,  pupils  be  en- 
couraged to  originality  in  their  solutions,  and  that  their  way  out  of 
diflSculty  be  only  indicated  by  some  question  or  slight  suggestion, 
rather  than  fully  opened  before  them.  Do  not  help  them  where  they 
can  help  themselves. 

Shall  an  explanation  be  required,  or  is  the  simple  announcement  of 
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the  result  sufficient  ?  In  this  world  of  ours,  where  there  is  a  contin- 
ual conflict  of  mind  with  mind,  the  ability  to  convince  others,  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  one's  opinions,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  For 
securing  this  ability,  the  plan  of  giving  full  solutions  in  mental  arith- 
metic is  admirably  adapted.  The  fullness  of  the  solution  should  be 
sufficient  to  convince  of  its  correctness,  and  it  should  be  clear  and  con- 
cise, free  from  any  indefiniteness.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  pupil  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  method,  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  his  farther  repetition  of  it,  and  the  giving  of  the  result  alone  will 
be  sufficient.     Such  practice  will  save  time  and  cultivate  rapidity. 

Do  all  examples  admit  of  demonstration  ?  Are  there  not  some  that 
require  simply  an  answer?  Upon  this  point  there  is  variety  of  prac- 
tice if  not  of  opinion.  Some  processes  in  arithmetic  are  taught  by  il- 
lustration, while  others  call  for  a  process  of  reasoning.  Instruction  in 
the  simple  rules  would  be  an  instance  of  the  former,  while  their  ap- 
plication to  difl'erent  principles  would  come  under  the  latter.  It  is 
customary  to  say  8  and  4  are  12;  6  from  12  leaves  6;  4  times  5  are 
20;  simply  giving  results  in  each  case.  We  see  no  reason  against 
going  a  little  further,  and  saying  4  is  contained  in  24  six  times.  But 
we  have  heard  some  able  teachers  require  their  pupils  to  say  **  24  is 
as  many  times  4  as  4  is  contained  times  in  24 :  4  is  contained  in  24 
6  times;  therefore  24  is  6  times  4."  Of  a  similar  nature  would  be 
the  following  answer  of  a  boy  to  a  question  asking  his  age  :  "  My  age 
is  equal  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  my  birth  to  the  present 
time,  which  is  12  years  and  6  months;  therefore  I  am  12  years  and  6 
months  old." 

In  questions  in  division  where  the  quotient  is  a  mixed  number,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  fraction  be  not  separated  from  the  whole 
number:  as,  27  is  3|  times  8,  and  not  27  is  3  times  8  and  f  of  8. 

Looseness  of  expression  is  some  times  tolerated,  as  in  the  following 
solution  :  If  one  apple  cost  5  cents,  7  would  cost  7.  times  5,  or  35; 
therefore,  etc., —  omitting  one  or  both  of  the  concrete  terms  in  the 
second  step  of  the  process. 

A  transposition  of  terms  is  frequently  heard  :  as.  If  1  horse  eats  5 
bushels  of  oats,  7  horses  would  eat  5  times  7  bushels,  or  35  bushels. 

Question  88,  in  Junk  (1864)  Number. —  I  object  to  the  solution 
given  by  0.  S.  W.  in  August  (p.  299)  to  his  own  problem.  It  is  based 
upon  the  properties  of  certain  'magic  squares'  there  given,  and  upon 
the  arrangement  of  numbers  in  them  and  in  others  supposed  to  be  like 
them.  But  I  suspect  that  0.  S.  W.  was  not  aware  that  the  squares  he 
makes  are  not  the  only  magic-square  arrangements  of  the  same  uum- 
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bera,  and  are  not  even  perfect  magic  squares.  I  give  his  square  of 
25  numbers,  marked  'A',  and  beside  it  I  place  two  others  of  the  same 
numbers,  but  of  entirely  diflFerent  arrangements. 


17|24|  1|  8115 

L^3|  6|  7|14|16 

4|  6|13!20|2l^ 

10|l-.i|19|21|   -6 

11|18|25|   2|  y 

3|15|  7i24|i6 

22|19|   1|18|1U 

11|  8|25|17i  4 

20|  2|14|  «3|28 

9|21|181  5|12 

r6\n 

20|  4|  7 

5|  9| 

22|13|1»5 

12|18| 

1|1U|24 

6|25|14|17|  3 

19|  2 

^\-n\\5 

In  arranging  B,  I  determined  at  the  outset  that  the  last  number  of 
the  series,  25,  should  stand  in  the  centre  :  in  C  I  chose  to  put  1,  or 
the  first  of  the  series,  there :  in  each  I  took  no  pains  to  determine  in 
advance  the  place  of  any  other  number.  And  I  could  arrange  the 
numbers  from  1  to  9801  (99'')  in  magic  squares,  letting  0.  S.  W.  place 
1  in  any  or  all  of  the  squares  in  succession  :  then  he  might  place  2 
in  any  or  all  in  succession  ;  and  so  he  might  go  on  till  the  end  of  next 
year ;  and  yet  no  two  of  the  squares  that  I  should  make  should  be 
alike,  or  convertible  into  another  by  transposition  of  columns  or  lines. 

Notice,  too,  that  in  B  or  C  all  the  diagonals  that  can  be  made  afford 
the  same  sum  (65)  as  is  given  by  the  main  ones.  Thus  in  B  you  may 
begin  at  18  and  proceed  diagonally  to  the  left,  returning  when  neces- 
sary to  the  other  edge  of  the  square,  so  as  to  get  these  numbers  in 
succession:  18-(-2-|-ll-}-10-|-24=65  :  or  begin  with  18  and  go  di- 
agonally to  the  right  in  like  manner  :  18-f-6-[-4-|-22-|-15=65..  But 
in  square  A  this  law  will  not  hold  in  these  broken  diagonals  to  the 
right,  though  it  will  going  to  the  left.  None  of  the  magic  squares  in 
which  the  numbers  follow  in  any  diagonal  in  natural  order  can  be  a 
perfect  magic  square. 

Now  though  B  and  C  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  com- 
pletely as  does  A,  it  is  not  possible  to  base  the  solution  given  in  Au- 
gust upon  B  or  C  :  hence  it  is  founded  upon  the  properties  of  a  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  the  numbers,  and  not  upon  all  possible  arrange- 
ments answering  the  conditions.  The  solution  should  rest  on  unfail- 
ing laws  of  numbers. 

The  question  is  this :  "  If  I  arrange  the  numbers  from  1  to  9801 
(99")  inclusive  in  a  square  diagram  in  such  a  way  that  the  sum  of  the 
figures  [it  should  be  nuvibers~\  in  the  different  rows,  vertical,  horizon- 
tal, or  either  of  the  diagonal  rows,  shall  be  equal,  what  is  the  sum  ?" 
Now  as  there  must  be  99  columns  and  99  rows  to  make  the  square 
diagram  required,  the  sum  of  each  column  or  row  must  be  ^^  of  the 
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sum  of  the  whole  series.  We  must  therefore  get  the  law  of  summa- 
tion of  the  series.  In  the  natural  series  (1,  2,  8,  and  so  on)  let  us  take 
a  few  instances  :  1+2+3+4+5=15;  1+2+3+4+5+6+7=28; 
1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8+9=45.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  we 
take  an  odd  number  of  terms  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  number  of  terms 
multiplied  by  the  middle  term  :  and  the  middle  term  is  always  half 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms:  28  =  7x4,  and  4=(7  +  l)-7-2. 
So  in  the  case  proposed,  the  sum  of  the  whole  series  is  — ^ — X99^> 
as  99"  is  the  number  of  terms.     But,  as  said  above,  J,j  of  this  sum  will 


be  the  sum  of  any  column  or  row ;  therefore  -i^ — X99  will  be  found 
the  sum  of  any  column  or  row,  viz.,  485199.  This  solution  is  based 
on  the  nature  of  series,  and  not  upon  any  accidental  arrangement  of 
numbers.  ULYSSES. 

Problem. — 4.  A  given  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  water  is  placed 
with  its  base  upon  a  plane.  It  is  required  to  find  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion to  which  the  plane  must  be  raised  before  the  vessel  will  fall,  the 
water  being  at  liberty  to  overflow  its  top.  The  base  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  sliding,  but  not  from  tipping  when  the 
plane  is  inclined.  M.  J. 
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Late  Session  of  State  Teachers'  Association. — The  Monmouth  moetiiig  is, 
we  believe,  pronounced  by  all  one  of  the  very  best  and  pleasantest  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held.  The  programme  had  been  admirably  arranged,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  day,  was  fully  carried  out.  An  earnest  and  pleasant  spirit 
seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  body  of  teachers  present.  Every  one  seemed  de- 
termined to  get  from  the  meeting  all  the  profit  and  pleasure  that  was  possible. 
People  in  that  state  of  mind  are  seldom  disappointed.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
captious  audience  that  could  have  listened  to  the  exercises  at  Monmouth  without 
being  both  pleased  and  benefited.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Hart,  nuntioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings,  was  certainly  a  very  great  compliment.  But  this  re- 
mark only  reminds  us  of  a  thought  of  our  own  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Association  it  was  ever  our  good  fortune  to  attend.     To  us  at  that  time,  coining 
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from  another  state,  there  appeared  in  that  body  of  teachers  so  much  vicjor,  earn- 
estness, scholarship,  and  good  fellowship,  that  we  felt  inclined  to  call  it  tl)e  noblest 
educational  gathering  we  had  ever  seen.  And  we  believe  the  Association  has  not 
since  deteriorated.  Long  may  it  continue,  a  vigorous,  enthusiastic,  harmonious, 
efficient  company  of  good  fellows, —  in  which  term  we  include,  of  course,  our 
good,  faithful,  earnest  women. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  efficient  committee  on  programme.  Without  a  well- 
prepared  order  of  exercises  the  meeting  would  have  been  a  mere  jumble  of  hap- 
hazard performances,  shorn  of  their  power  by  their  want  of  fitness  to  the  time. 
And  if  any  good  soul  thinks  it  eaay  to  prepare  a  programme  for  such  a  meeting, 
by  all  means  let  him  be  made  chairman  of  the  committee  next  time. 

Of  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  good  people  of  Monmouth  there  is  but 
little  use  in  speaking,  for  we  should  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  For  our- 
self,  the  memory  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  kind  reception  we  there  enjoyed  will 
linger  with  us  long,  a  constant  and  grateful  reminder  of  the  pleasing  truth  that 
mankind  are  not  always  the  slaves  of  selfishness. 

To  Young  Men. — There  are  young  men  who  have  good  physical  constitutions, 
robust,  healthy,  patriotic  impulses,  a  desire  for  an  education,  and  a  disposition 
and  talent  for  the  business  of  teaching,  but  who  are  not  well  supplied  with  that 
very  convenient  article — money.  To  such  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  Volun- 
teers for  one  year's  service  in  the  Union  army  are  receiving,  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  $700  bounty.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  young  man  to  lay  by  $100  a  year 
from  his  pay  as  a  soldier.  For  |800  in  ready  cash  it  would  be  very  easy  to  go 
through  a  full  course  of  study  at  the  Normal  University.  The  risk  of  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  now  is  probably  not  one-third  what  it  was  when  the  war  began, 
from  the  fact  that  our  men  are  now  led  by  experienced  officers,  and  besides, 
there  is  less  prospect  of  hard  fighting ;  while  the  (chances  for  good  care,  if  one 
becomes  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled,  were  never  so  good. 

Here,  then,  is  a  chance  — for  one  year's  service,  attended  with  comparatively 
little  risk,  in  the  noblest  of  causes,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  having  a  haftd  in  the 
last  blow  at  the  foul  thing  called  Rebellion —  to  obtain  the  means  of  preparing, 
at  the  best  institution  for  the  purpose  in  the  West,  to  take  a  high  place  in  the 
honorable  corps  of  professional  teachers.     Who '11  go?  h. 

Write  for  the  Teacher. —  Our  friends  are  reminded  of  their  duty  to  write  for 
their  journal.  We  can  not  be  sure  that  we  reflect  your  sentiments  unless  you  let 
us  and  your  fellow  teachers  know  what  they  are.  We  need  the  counsel  and  help 
of  every  true  teacher  in  Illinois.  We  need  the  convictions  of  practical  teachers, 
the  utterances  of  the  school-room  itself,  in  order  that  we  may  correct  the  theories 
that  are  proposed.  For  favors  already  received,  thanks.  But  we  need  irany 
more  of  the  same  sort. 

Thus  far  we  have  received  very  few  educational  items  from  difi\irent  parts  of 
the  state.  Friends,  let  us  know  what  you  are  doing.  Send  us  reports  of  meet- 
ings, institutes,  etc.  ;  also,  copies  of  all  sorts  of  printed  school  reports. 

Kansas. —  Mr.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  be  located  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  comparatively  recent  graduate  of  the  institution,  but  has  abund- 
antly redeemed  his  pledge  to  become  a  teacher  by  his  labors  in  connection  with 
the  Model  School,  which  have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years.  He 
possesses  some  admirable  qualifications  for  his  new  position.  His  teaching  is 
most  thorough,  his  power  over  pupils  quite  beyond  what  is  common,  and  his 
skill  in  management  is  worthy  of  one  possessing  twice  his  years.  He  is  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  workings  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  We  congratulate  the  people  of  Kansas  on  the  acquisition  of  a  young 
man  of  so  much  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  prudence,  for  the  head  of  their  Normal 
School. 

And  we  hardly  know  of  a  field  better  suited  to  develop  the  powers  and  satisfy 
the  laudable  ambition  of  such  a  young  man  than  the  vigorous,  intelligent  and 
patriotic  young  State  of  Kansas.  Her  people  must  and  will  have  free  schools. 
They  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  civilization  engendered  by  these 
democratic  institutions  with  that  which  springs  from  artificial  distinctions  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  terrible  ordeals  through  which  they  have  passed  have  not  left 
them  in  a  wavering  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  matter.  A  bloody  and  terrible 
experience  has  taught  them  the  value  of  free  schools.  The  conviction  thus 
branded  into  their  very  souls  can  hardly  be  removed  by  the  arts  of  all  the  dema- 
gogues. 

To  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Kansas,  we  bid  a  cordial  God 
Speed.  And  we  hope — nay,  we  confidently  expect — to  hear  of  good  and  honora- 
ble achievements  wi'ought  within  her  blood  stained  borders,  in  behalf  of  universal 
education.  The  people  who  have  so  bravely  and  successfully  fought  to  make  men 
free  will  hardly  fail  to  come  off  victors  in  the  contest  that  is  to  make  them 
fit  for  freedom. 

Missouri. —  This  noble  state  has  at  last  shaken  off  the  incubus  that  has  so  long 
clogged  the  vital  currents  of  her  prosperity.  She  is  a  free  state  ;  and  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that  does  credit  to  their  heads  as 
well  as  their  hearts,  the  members  of  her  Constitutional  Convention  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  competent  free-school  system.  The  old 
aristocratic  State  University,  at  Columbia,  which  during  the  early  period  of  the 
war  was  a  nursery  of  treason,  it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  a  —  what  think  you, 
gentle  reader?  —  into  a  Normal  School!  A  friend  writes  to  us  from  St.  Louis, 
calling  for  an  immense  number  of  cheers  for  free  Missouri.  With  all  our  heart, 
brother,  and  twice  as  many  more  for  the  new  Normal  University,  if  it  becomes  a 
fact. 

Edward  Everett. —  Edward  Everett  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11, 
1794.  His  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  fitted  for  college  partly  at  a  select 
school  in  Boston,  taught  by  Ezekiel  Webster,  and  in  part  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. It  was  while  in  the  select  school  in  Boston  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  studying  law  in  Boston,  and  took  his  biother's 
place  in  the  school  for  a  few  days.  This  chance  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
friendship  which  Mr.  Webster  in  a  letter  to  bis  friend  written  late  in  his  life  thus 
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mentions:  "We  now  and  then  see  stretching  across  the  heavens  a  clear,  blue, 
cerulean  skv,  without  cloud,  or  mist,  or  haze.  And  such  appears  to  me  our  ac- 
<juaintance,  from  the  time  when  I  heard  you  for  a  week  recite  your  lessons,  in 
the  little  school-house  in  Short  street,  to  the  date  hereof." 

Mr.  Everett  entered  Havard  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  1807.  He  dis- 
tanced all  competitors  in  the  race  for  college  honors,  and  his  brilliant  scholar- 
ship is  still  traditional  among  the  students  of  Cambridge,  After  graduating  from 
college  he  studied  Theology,  and  when  only  nineteen  years  old  he  was  the  accept- 
able and  popular  preacher  of  an  important  church  in  Boston.  In  1815  he  was 
called  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  Harvard  ;  and,  having  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, spent  four  years  in  a  European  tour,  and  in  study  abroad  for  his  new  duties. 
The  zeal  and  critical  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  his  professorship  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  study  of  Greek  in  this  country.  It  was  while  in  this  place 
that  he  delivered  his  first  great  oration,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  in 
which  is  his  address  to  La  Fayette,  who  was  present. 

For  ten  years  from  1824  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. During  his  service  as  Representative,  and  later  In  life  as  Senator, 
he  displayed  such  powers  of  oratory,  and  such  extensive  and  careful  knowledge, 
as  gave  him  an  honorable  influence,  but  he  never  showed  any  fondness  for  politi- 
■cal  intrigue.  In  1835  he  was  chosed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he 
held  for  four  years.  It  was  while  he  was  Governor  that  the  first  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  first  Normal  School  was  established  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ev- 
erett always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  common  schools,  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  of  them  in  his  own  city. 

He  was  appointed  by  Harrison  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  he 
represented  our  government  with  ability  and  dignity,  doing  Mr.  Webster  -good 
service  in  making  what  is  known  as  'The  Treaty  of  Washington  ',  or  the  'Ash- 
burton  Treaty'.  His  worth  and  scholarship  were  recognized  by  degrees  conferred 
upon  him  by  both  the  English  Universities  and  by  that  of  Dublin.  In  1846 
he  succeeded  Josiah  Quincy  as  President  of  Harvard  College.  The  friends  of 
the  University  and  of  Mr.  Everett  hoped  that  be  would  fill  this  place  for  many 
years  with  profit  to  the  institution  and  honor  to  himself;  but  a  natural  reserve, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  coldness,  made  him  unpopular,  and  the  con- 
stant, petty  troubles  of  the  position  so  annoyed  him  and  wore  upon  his  health, 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  resigned  the  office.  In  1852  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Webster  as  Secretary  of  Slate  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Fillmore.  In  1853  he 
was  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  resigned  the  place  on  account  of  ill 
health  the  next  year. 

He  devoted  the  following  years  to  raising  money,  by  delivering  his  celebrated 
oration  on  Washington,  for  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Nearly  $100,000  was 
the  result  of  these  efibrts.  Of  this  labor  he  Sitys  himself:  "With  this  object" 
(that  of  giving  strength  to  patriotic  feeling  amid  sectional  warfare)  "  I  traveled 
thousands  of  miles,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  midwinter  and  midsummer,  speaking 
three,  four  and  five  times  a  week,  in  feeble  health,  and  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
.domestic  care  and  sorrow,  and  inculcating  the  priceless  value  of  the  Union  in 
precisely  the  same  terms  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis." 
In  1800  he  was  nominated  as  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Tennessee,  but  gave  his  immediate  and  hearty  support  to  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter;  and  his  eloquent  words,  and  unfaltering  confidence  in 
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final  success,  have  inspired  a  nobler  patriotism  in  many,  and  given  new  life  to 
drooping  spirits.  In  the  last  election  his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  electoral 
ticket  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  its  influence,  doubtless,  did  much  toward  rolling  up 
the  splendid  majority  of  the  Bay  State  against  treason  and  slavery. 

Mr.  Everett's  public  life  has  been  such,  in  the  many  important  places  he  has 
filled,  as  to  give  him  lasting  fame  ;  but  he  has  won  his  highest  renown  as  an 
orator  before  the  people.  Millions  of  his  countrymen  have  listened  with  admira- 
tion to  the  silvery  tones  of  his  voice,  and  been  swayed  by  his  eloquent  gestures, 
as  he  told  of  the  virtues  of  Washington,  the  genius  of  Franklin,  or  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee. 

On  the  Monday  before  his  death,  he  addressed  a  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  citizens  of  Savannah  ;  and  those  who  heard  him  say 
that  his  eloquence  had  all  its  wonted  power  to  persuade  and  charm.  Unusual  ex- 
posure on  tliat  day  brought  on  pneumonia,  and  early  on  the  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing an  apoplectic  attack  resulted  in  death  in  a  few  minutes.  As  he  himself 
had  said  of  Mr.  Webster : 

"  His  sufferings  ended  with  the  day ; 
Yet  lived  lie  at  its  close, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away, 
In  statue-like  repose. 

But  ere  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
He  passed  through  glory's  morning  gate  — 

And  walked  in  Paradise." 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC, 


Familiak  Letters  from  Europe.  By  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  late'  President  of* 
Harvard  College.     Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1865. 

This  book  contains  fifty-nine  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Felton  to  his  family  dur- 
ing a  European  tour  made  in  1853  and  1854.  They  were  not  intended  for  publi.- 
cation,  and  have  all  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  conversation.  The  letters 
were  mostly  written  from  Greece,  to  visit  which  was  Mr.  Felton's  object  in  going 
abroad. 

The  author  was  a  most  genial  man,  with  good  powers  of  observation  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous:  he  tells  of  what  he  saw  and  felt  in  good,  racy  Eng- 
lish. If  any  one  wishes,  sitting  quietly  by  his  fireside,  to  take  a  charming  trip 
over  the  classic  hills  and  streams  of  Greece  with  one  intimate  with  all  their 
legends  and  history,  he  can  do  so  by  reading  this  book. 

North- American  Review,  No.  CCVI,  January,  1865. 

This  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  May,  1815,  has  now  just 
completed  its  half-century.  For  the  first  few  years  the  periodical  attained  no 
very  great  celebrity.  In  1820  Edward  Everett,  who  had  just  returned  from  Eu-* 
rope,  where  he  had  been  studying  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  professor- 
ship of  Greek  in  Harvard  College,  became  its  editor ;  and  under  his  conduct  it  at 
once  reached  a  high  position,  as  is  attested  by  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Lord 
J$ffvey  \n  the  Edivbiirgh  Keview  about  this  time,  who  called  it  by  far  the  best 
and  most  promising  pi'oduction  of  the  press  of  this  country  that  had  ever  come  to 
bis  hands,  and  a  work  of  a  powerful  and  masculine  character,  and  decidedly 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  existed  in  Europe  twenty  years  before. 
Since  then,  the  Review  under  the  editorship  of  such  men  as  Jared  Sparks,  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  and  A.  P.  Peabody,  has  been  always  strong,  influential,  and  prosperous. 
The  standard  of  literary  excellence  has  been  high:  the  tone  has  been  manly  and 
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American.  It  has  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names  on  the  roll  of  its  contributors. 
The  Reviem,  now  edited  by  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Ciiarles  Eliot  Norton, 
has  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  Tieknor  &  Fields,  who  also  publish  The  Allaniic 
and  Our  Young  Folks. 

The  present  number  contains,  among  other  articles  of  interest,  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  .A.bi'aliam  Lincoln,  and  a  review  of  his  administration  and  policy  ;  an  arti- 
cle on  the  relation  of  tlie  Early  Chui'ch  and  Shivery;  one  on  the  Ri'coids  of  Vene- 
tian Diplomacy;  reviews  of  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
and  of  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England  ;  a  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  The  National  Resources ;  an  interesting  account  of  Stephen  Girard,  and 
Girard  College. 

The  Critical  Notices  are  numerous  and  are  written  with  a  sharp  pen.  Their 
pointed  style  is,  we  imagine,  more  interesting  to  the  disinterested  reader  than  to 
the  subject  of  the  criticism. 

OuK  Young  Folks. 

When  the  number  for  January  of  this  excellent  Magazine  for  children  came  to 
hand,  we  were  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  resolved  to  preserve  the  numbers 
for  binding.  But,  alas  for  human  schemes!  The  best  laid  of  them  'gang  aft 
agley'.  We  have  at  our  house  a  squad  of  remarkably  active  'infantry'.  The 
Young  Folks  was  left  some  where  in  their  vvay,  and  to  say  that  they  charged  upon 
and  captured  it  is  to  convey  a  feeble  idea  of  the  actual  fact.  Captured':'  Yes, 
truly,  and  recaptured,  and  hid  it  in  outof-thc-way  places,  under  pillows  and  chair- 
cushions,  etc.,  to  secure  it  against  re-recapture,  while  the  last  holder  was  sent  on 
an  errand  or  eating  a  hurried  dinner.  One  'just  wanted  to  finish  Hum  the  Son  of 
Buz',  and  another  »iMS<  find  out  what  finally  became  of  'Ti)uinbling',  while  a 
third  'had  the  last  charade  almost  done'.  So  that  the  poor  volume  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  coralition  of  a  rebel  fort,  say  Fisi\er  or  Sumter,  on 
whieii  Union  guns  have  been  opei-ating  for  a  time.  In  other  words,  tin;  children 
like  tile  Magazine,  and  right  woi'thy  is  it  of  being  liked.  Its  contents  are  not  of 
the  namby-pamby,  baby-talk  sort,  but  good  and  vigorous  specimens  of  English, 
prepared  by  writers  of  the  highest  ability. 

Published  monthly  by  Tieknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Amkrican  EnucATioNAL  Monthly. 

The  January  immbcr  of  this  valuable  Monthly  —  the  first  of  Volmne  II  —  has 
come  to  hand.  Its  contents  are  eniiiieiitly  meritorious  and  practical.  Among 
the  articles  is  one  on  the  'Charter-House  Seliool,  in  England',  whicli  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  means  and  methods  of  f]nglish  education.  The  excellent  article 
'How  shall  we  teach  Geograpliy  '  we  have  thought  worthy  of  reprinting  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Teaclier.  The  article  on  the  '  English  Language  before 
Chaucer'  is  very  instructive  and  suggestive.  Nothing  can  better  aid  us  in  prop- 
erly appreciating  the  power  of  our  noble  speech  than  an  examination  of  its  eaily 
history,  and  a  tracing  of  word.s,  apparently  diverse,  to  a  common  root  that  binds 
together  what  would  seem  to  be  uiu'elated  thoughts.  The  critique  upon  the  new 
Dictionary  in  connection  with  the  last  edition  of  Worcester  is  impartial,  scholarly, 
and  to  our  mind  just  in  its  conclusion.  The  editorial  correspondence  from  Edin- 
burgh is  very  interesting,  as  giving  a  graphic  sketch  jf  some  of  the  schools  of 
that  city,  so  famous  for  its  culture.  We  wish  the  MovlliJy  all  success.  It  seems 
to  us  altogether  worthy  of  the  support  of  teachers.  We  are  also  glad  to  observe 
that  its  commendation  of  books,  etc.,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  purchased,  but  that 
every  notice  reflects  the  real  opinions  of  the  editor,  and  not  what  the  author  or 
publisher  wishes  to  have  said.  The  Illinou  Teacher  proposes  for  itself  the  san^ 
rule.     The  Moidldy  is  published  by  Schernierhorn  Bancroft  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.     Boston :  Taggard  &  Thompson. 

This  little  book  completes  the  author's  series  of  Arithmetics.  It  is  modeled  close- 
ly after  the  plan  of  Warren  Colburn's  '  First  Lesona',  and  is,  in  some  respects,  an 
improvemeut  upon  it.     It  is  an  excellent  work.  w. 
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WHAT       SHALL        BED  ONE        NEXT?* 


The  educational  interest  of  our  state,  and  of  any  state,  has  many 
branches.  Whoever  desires  to  carry  forward  this  interest  in  its  full 
proportions  must  see  to  it  that  each  department  is  brought  squarely 
up  to  the  line  of  progress.  There  is  educational  machinery  to  be 
constructed  and  adjusted;  there  are  associations  of  teachers  to  be 
organized  and  incorporated ;  school-systems  to  be  established  by  law ; 
a  state  policy  to  be  inaugurated,  with  an  educational  officer  at  the 
head  of  it;  teachers' seminaries  to  be  founded;  professional  journals 
to  be  sustained ;  union  and  high  schools  to  be  developed;  school- 
buildings  to  be  erected,  and  many  other  things  to  be  done,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  body  or  external  machinery  of  a  people's 
culture.  And  in  respect  to  all  these,  our  state  certainly  occupies  no 
unworthy  position.  We  are  by  no  means  at  the  foot  of  the  great  class 
of  states  in  this  particular.  Our  school-law,  although  by  no  means 
perfect,  as  we  are  told,  is  yet,  considering  its  age,  very  efficient  and 
productive  of  good  results.  Our  State  Department  of  Instruction, 
although  greatly  needing  to  be  extended  and  brought  more  directly 
in  contact  with  the  actual  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  is  yet  an 
important  and  efficient  help  in  the  onward  march  of  the  glorious  cause. 
Our  Normal  University,  although  as  yet  scarcely  able  to  make  itself  felt 
over  the  vast  extent  of  our  great  commonwealth,  is  yet  hopeful  of  use- 
fulness in  time  to  come.  Our  educational  journal  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  any  in  the  land.  High  schools  and  union  schools  are 
springing  up  in  all   the   most  important  cities  and   towns.     And  in 

*  An  Address  delivered  by  Pres.  Edwards  before  the  Hlinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Monmouth,  December  28th,  1864.  Published  in  accordance  with 
a  vote  of  the  Association. 
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praise  of  our  State  Teachers'  Association  we  need  only  say  that  all 
these  results  have  been  accomplished  chiefly  through  its  agency  and 
by  its  eflforts.  Eleven  years  ago  it  found  Illinois  destitute  of  all  the 
means  and  forces  we  have  enumerated, —  a  region  of  illimitable  ma- 
terial resources,  but  one  in  which  the  great  necessity  of  educating 
every  child  born  into  the  world  was  but  feebly  recognized.  To-day, 
by  the  indomitable  energy  and  tireless  activity  of  the  men  who  have 
guided  the  movements  of  our  organization,  we  find  ourselves  abreast 
of  our  elder  sisters  in  this  noble  work  of  exalting  and  improving  the 
entire  body  of  the  rising  generation.  To  us  who  were  spectators  of 
the  energy,  perseverance  and  success  with  which  these  early  laborers 
wrought,  the  progress  made  here  in  legislation  and  the  character  of 
the  teaching  seemed  wonderful  and  unheard  of.  The  state  really  en- 
joys a  proud  preeminence  in  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  her 
educational  system  and  methods  were  developed.  She  has  an  educa- 
tional history  of  which  any  community  may  be  justly  proud.  And  to 
us,  her  children  of  to-da3^  these  worthy  annals,  and  the  institutions 
they  tell  of,  come  as  a  glorious  heritage  from  our  predecessors.  We 
have  entered  upon  their  labors,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  at  the 
contemplation  of  our  honorable  position  our  hearts  feel  an  unusual 
glow,  and  our  souls  expand  a  little  beyond  their  usual  proportions. 

But  great  opportunities  bring  with  them  great  responsibilities. 
The  attempt  to  live  upon  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  predeces- 
sors is  gross  ingratitude,  and  a  proof  of  most  groveling  unworthiness. 
Mankind  unite  in  execrating  the  ignoble  sons  of  heroic  sires.  To 
come  in  the  line  of  noble  deeds,  and  do  nothing  to  justify  our  high 
privilege, —  this  is  to  exhibit  a  perseverance  in  lowness  of  life  and 
aims  worthy  of  universal  condemnation. 

And  so,  fellow  teachers,  I  shall  dwell  during  the  moments  allotted 
to  me  upon  the  duty  of  the  present  and  the  coming  hour,  rather  than 
upon  the  glory  of  the  past.  This  Association  has  been  a  working 
body.  Its  deeds  are  on  record.  And  a  bright  page  of  our  state's 
history  they  form.  From  this  fact  has  come  the  vitality  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Without  work  it  would  have  died  at  any  moiuent  in  the 
past.  And  what  is  true  of  the  past  is  true  of  the  present  and  future. 
Without  some  worthy  aim  and  purpose,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  it  is  to  bend  all  its  energies,  until  the  ideal  becomes  a  reality, 
this  body  will  soon  be  dead,  or  worse  than  dead,  and  the  public  good 
will  demand  that  it  be  buried,  where  its  presence  may  not  ofiFend  the 
senses  of  a  respectable  community.  Work,  work,  is  the  condition  of 
all  true  life. 

And  is  any  thing  left  to  be  done  ?     Have  our  foregoers  exhausted 
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the  HUpply  of  \\<)U(irn\)U;  ari'J  ijH<;f'ul  (iin\iU>yut<tui'(  Have  t,lif;  tribcH 
of  rrjHrikirirJ  in  our  Htatc  hf!cri  hrou^'ht  quite  throufrh  the  wilderrieHM 
of  their  prr^grcHH,  and  triumphantly  and  quietly  Hettled  in  the  rnillen- 
iul  (Janaan  '/  lla«  any  educational  jVIoheH  among  UH  been  permitted 
even  to  htand  on  a  J'iHrrah  higlit,  and  to  view  in  the  future  a  finiched 
HyHtem  of  public  inHtruetion,  perfectly  and  HUcceHHfully  applied  !''  No! 
we  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  for  our  JoHhua  ;  and  the  name  given  to 
a  part  of  Illinois  would  Heem  to  iniply  that  even  our  Mo«CH  iH  a«  yet 
among  the  MidianitcH,  and  that  the  Ked  Hea  \h  to  be  croHHcd.  But  we 
arc  Hure  that  thin  inference  would  not  be  true.  Egypt  iH  only  a  little 
belated.  We  shall  yet  see  her  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  a 
aniverHal  intelligence  and  a  general  culture. 

No,  there  in  no  lack  of  work.  Indeed,  there  \h  ho  much  of  it  that 
then;  ih  danger  of  being  dintracted  in  the  attempt  to  Hclect  that  which 
Ih  raoHt  feanihle  to  begin  upon.  Here  we  need  moHt  careful  conwidera- 
tion.  To  anHwer  the  qucHtion  What  Hhall  our  AHHociation  do  next? 
requircH  an  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  HchoolH  through- 
out the  Htat<;,  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  the  Hystern  now  in  uhc 
workH  in  practice,  wh'irein  it  in  deff:Ctive,  what  objectH  it  fails  to  ac- 
compliHh,  and  whether  the  proper  agcntj<  have  been  Helected  for  car- 
rying out  itH  [irovinioHH. 

We  have  Haid  that  achool-lawH,  a  Hchool-policy,  fit  buildings,  etc., 
etc.,  may  be  connidered  the  body  or  externyl  machinery  of  a  people's 
culture.  To  make  all  thcHc  efficient  in  pronjoting  that  culture  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  they  need  to  be  informed  with  a  houI  of 
earnest  and  philosophic  teaching.  Without  a  high  and  noble  style 
of  instruction,  and  a  lofty  devotion  on  the  part  of  our  schoolmasters, 
all  this  fair  exterior  will  be  but  as  the  gilded  tomb  of  all  true  success. 
Good  teaching  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  a  system  of  education, — 
the  soul  that  animates  what  will  otherwise  be  only  dead  matter  and 
deader  form. 

Now  lllinoi.s,  in  her  various  grades  of  schools,  is  served  by  many  as 
good  teachers  as  ever  recognized  the  divine  handiwork  in  the  death- 
less minds  intrusted  to  their  care,  i  find  them  scattered  over  her 
prairies,  and  in  her  towns,  in  the  solitary  little  school-house  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  in  the  stately  edifice  of  the  city, —  laboring  with  a 
zeal,  a  kindness,  an  energy,  a  patience,  and  an  understanding  of  their 
work,  that  may  well  entitle  them  to  be  called  masters  of  their  noble 
art.  J  find  them  in  the  county  institutes,  endeavoring  to  infuse  their 
own  enthuHiasm  int/»  the  minds  of  their  fellow  laborers.  I  find  them 
at  state  gatherings  of  teachers,  institute  or  association,  guiding  by 
their  counsel  and  in.spiriug  by  their  hopefulness  and  courage.     All 
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honor  to  these  devoted  and  untiring  workers!  They  are  surely  the 
stay  of  our  beloved  commonwealth ! 

And  yet,  an  unpalatable  truth  remains  to  be  told.  Taking  the 
grand  aggregate  of  the  common-school  teachers  of  our  state  —  the 
sixteen  thousand  who  ply  the  trade  within  its  borders, —  it  must  be  con- 
ceded beyond  a  peradventure  that  our  school-law  is  really  better  than 
the  teaching  for  which  it  provides.  The  body  shines  fairer  than  the 
soul !  Suppose  the  teaching  in  every  school  in  Illinois  were  at  once 
brought  up  to  the  same  level  of  intelligence  and  educational  philosophy 
that  were  necessary  to  the  framing  of  our  state  educational  policy, 
who  does  not  see  that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  would  be  increased 
beyond  measure  ?  We  are  weak,  to-day,  just  in  the  matter  of  in- 
struction. 

And  if  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  that 
our  efforts  for  promoting  progress  ought  to  take.  We  should  bend 
our  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  in  Illinois.  And 
the  only  question  that  can  arise  is  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished. 
To  what  measures  shall  we  resort  to  make  our  teachers  do  their  work 
better;  to  ennoble  their  motives  and  enlarge  their  views  of  their 
work;  to  give  them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  impart  the  skill  requisite  in  leading  the  child's  faculties 
forth  into  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  which  they  are  capable  ? 

As  a  partial  answer  to  these  questions,  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
every  one  that  we  have  an  institution  for  promoting  the  very  object 
here  proposed  —  the  education  of  young  persons  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  state  in  establishing  this  institu- 
tion has  done  all  it  is  called  upon  to  do  looking  to  this  end ;  that 
having  appropriated  funds  to  promote  this  object,  its  duty  in  the 
premises  is  at  an  end,  it  is  responsible  for  nothing  more.  But  this 
is  not  the  stand-point  from  which  to  view  the  matter.  The  funda- 
mental principle  here  is  that  the  state  ought  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  result.  This  is  to  be  the  measure  of  eff"ort.  We 
are  not  to  say,  here,  that  the  state  shall  do  what  has  usually  been 
done  in  certain  other  localities,  and  shall  regard  that  as  sufficient;  but 
that  it  shall  continue  to  do  until  the  object  is  attained,  until  the  end 
is  reached.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
imperative  as  well  as  the  highest  duties  of  the  statesman  to  encourage 
and  foster  free  schools,  and  to  favor  every  measure  that  looks  to  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  imparted  in  them.  I  know  very  well 
that  this  is  not  a  universally-received  opinion,  that  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal education  and  all  that  relates  to  it  is  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  philanthropy  rather  than  statesmanship,  and   that  the 
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state  is  only  to  attend  to  educational  matters  when  every  other  inter- 
est has  been  satisfied,  and  there  remain  upon  its  hands  funds  or  en- 
ergies which  it  does  not  well  know  how  otherwise  to  use.  But  in 
this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  neither  justice  nor  philosophy.  And 
the  practice  that  seems  to  justify  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  our 
statesmen  are  some  times  short-sighted.  They  devote  themselves  to 
temporary  expedients  and  superficial  schemes,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  keep  themselves  in  power.  And  thus  the  art  of  state-craft  some 
times  becomes  a  mere  scramble  for  office  —  a  matter  of  finesse  only, 
by  which  the  outs  labor  to  overreach  the  ins,  and  to  spoil  them  of 
their  places,  and  the  ins  exert  themselves  to  resist  the  outs,  and  to 
cling  to  the  places  which  they  have  found  so  comfortable.  Thus  the 
labors  of  one  party  neutralize  those  of  the  other.  Each  is  fully  em- 
ployed in  fighting  its  antagonist,  and  has  little  or  no  energy  left  to 
devote  to  the  public  good. 

But  surely,  it  can  not  be  that  this  legerdemain  and  trickery  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  true  statesmanship.  And  that  it  does  not  is 
amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  trying  times  no  such  paltry  dealing 
is  tolerated.  Then  men's  minds  turn  instinctively  to  great  princi- 
ples, and  expend  their  energies  upon  measures  of  extended  and  per- 
manent utility.  In  such  times  the  policy  of  nations  is  fixed  for  cen- 
turies. Measures  are  inaugurated  whose  influence  reaches  down 
through  the  ages.  The  future  is  provided  for  as  well  as  the  present. 
No  such  cowardly  and  atrocious  maxim  as  that  of  the  degraded  Louis 
XV  —  after  me  the  deluge  —  is  permitted  to  control  legislation.  In 
such  times  no  question  essential  to  the  true  greatness  of  a  people, 
however  harassing  and  difficult  of  solution  it  may  be,  is  meanly 
passed  over  to  posterity  for  settlement,  if  it  can  be  settled  at  once. 

And  so  it  ought  always  to  be.  Whenever  it  is  seen  that  any  line  of 
policy  is  necessary  to  the  future  well-being  of  a  people,  it  ought  at 
once  to  be  entered  upon,  even  at  some  present  inconvenience.  States- 
men ought  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  permanent  good  to  tempo- 
rary expediency, —  the  future  health  and  safety  of  the  state  to  their 
own  selfish  love  of  power.  And  to  the  degree  to  which  they  do  this, 
to  that  degree  will  their  reputation  stand  the  severe  criticism  of  fu- 
ture times.  Posterity  will  do  nothing  for  the  man  that  does  nothing 
for  it.  William  Pitt  the  Younger  has  been  pronounced  the  ablest 
minister  that  England  ever  had.  And  yet,  because  he  devoted  him- 
self to  matters  of  expediency  in  the  low  sense  of  that  word  —  to  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  power, —  and  not  to  those  humane  and  radical 
enterprises.  Catholic  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
etc.,  etc.,  which   were  constantly  urged  upon   him, —  for  this   reason 
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his  adniinistratiou  is  also  pronounced,  and  no  less  eiuphatically,  a 
magnificent  failure.  What  President  of  the  United  States  since 
Washington  will  live  longer  and  more  honorably  in  the  memories  of 
future  generations  than  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  And  this  not  on  account 
of  his  transcendent  intellectual  powers,  nor  of  his  unrivaled  skill  in 
manipulating  parties,  but  simply  because  the  wise  and  humane  princi- 
ples which  he  has  so  honestly  and  so  successfully  battled  for  will  con- 
tinue through  the  ages  to  bless  mankind  and  to  honor  his  country. 

Now  the  most  obvious  of  all  ways  in  which  a  government  can  bene- 
fit its  people  in    coming  times   is    by   adequately  educating  all   the 
children  of  to-day.     It  has  been  shown,  over  and   over  again,  that  a 
free  government  absolutely  requires  the  education  of  every  child  born 
under  it.    No  other  evil  so  serious  can  possibly  befall  a  free  society  as 
to  have  among  its  voters  any  considerable  number  unable  to  read  and 
write.     By  the  agency  of  such  a  dangerous  element  of  population, 
the  Mississippi  oath-breaker,  who  is  now  trembling  within  the  walls  of 
his  doomed  capital,  has  succeeded  in  drenching  a  continent  in  blood. 
Look  for  one  moment  at  the  census-returns  of  1850  —  the  latest  that 
have  been  published  bearing  upon  this  point.     Where  do  we  find  the 
largest  number  of  ignorant  natives  —  that  political  tinder,  ready  to 
ignite  at  the  demagogue's  touch  ?     Is  it    iu  those    states  that    have 
manifested  the  most  heroic  devotion  to  our  Union    and    to  the  cause 
of  good  government  ?     Not   so,  be   assured.     In   1850  Virginia   had 
76,000  native-born    white  inhabitants,   above  the   age    of  20  years, 
unable  to  read  and  write.     This  was   one   for  every  11  white   persons 
of  all  ages  and  of  both   sexes.     That  is,  if  we  should  count  off   11 
white  persons,  juvenile   and  adult  indiscriminately,  one  of  these,  on 
an  average,  would  be  a  person  more  than  20  years  of  age  and  unable  to 
read  and  write.    At  the  same  time,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  encoun- 
ter one  native  thus  ignorant,  we  must  count  off,  not  11  as  in  Virginia, 
but  133.     And  who  doubts  that  the  native   inhabitants   of  free  New 
York  are  more  enlightened  than  those  of  traitorous  Virginia  in  the  ratio 
of  133  to  11  ?     The  only  portion  of  the  Empire  State  that  ever  talked 
of  breaking  loose  from  the  general  government  is  that  where  foreign 
ignorance  tries  to  lord   it  over  native   intelligence.     But,  thanks  to 
her  free  schools,  her  intelliaence  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  untold 
shiploads  of  this  ignorance  which  is  annually  thrown  upon  her  shores, 
and    to  convert  much   of  it  into  Corcorans  and  Sheridaus.     By  the 
same  census  we  find  that  in  North  Carolina  there  is  one   native-born 
white  person  above  20  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write  for  every 
seven  white  persons  of  all  ages,  while  in  Michigan   it   is   only  one  in 
79.     In  South  Carolina  it  is  one  in  every  17,  while  in   Massachusetts 
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it  is  one  for  every  492.  And  so  with  other  states.  We  have  grave 
doubts  concerning  the  proposition  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  de- 
votion, but  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  her  being  the  mother  of 
secession.     The  brat  is  her  own  beyond  cavil. 

Anj^  is  our  own  Illinois  free  from  danger  of  this  same  terrific  kind  ? 
We  see  how  states  have  been  engulfed  in  ruin  by  this  disintegrating 
leaven  of  ignorance :  is  there  no  source  of  anxiety  for  ourselves? 
"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon  !" 
But  the  truth  is  that  our  danger  is  by  no  means  slight.  From  the 
census  above  referred  to,  we  find  in  this  state  40,000  white  persons, 
native  and  foreign,  above  20  years  of  age  and  unable  to  read  and 
write;  and  it  is  probable  that  since  that  date,  1850,  the  number  has 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  Taking  nine-twentieths  of  the 
whole  number  for  voters,  we  find  that  at  our  elections  18,000  men 
must  have  their  ballots  read  to  them  :  a  number  sufficient  to  form  a 
majority  in  many  of  our  political  contests,  so  that  in  a  division  of  par- 
ties not  unusually  close,  it  might  easily  happen  that  these  men,  voting 
for  they  know  not  what,  might  actually  dictate  the  legislation  of  our 
state  for  years  !     Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  go  to  sleep  over  ? 

And  here  we  have  opened  up  to  us  another  want  besides  that  of 
good  teaching.  Not  only  should  the  character  of  the  instruction  be 
improved,  but  the  facts  just  stated  lead  us  to  fear  that,  possibly,  its 
influence  should  be  also  extended.  And  the  figures  in  the  last-pub- 
lished Superintendent's  Repoi't  incline  us  to  the  same  inference. 
Personal  observation  of  different  portions  of  the  state  only  strength- 
ens the  impression.  Some  of  the  people  of  Illinois  do  not  sufficiently 
value  the  privileges  of  education.  They  are  more  or  less  indifferent, 
in  this-  respect,  to  the  fate  of  their  own  children.  They  are  not 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  school-law. 
They  are  willing  that  ^eir  neighborhood  should  be  disgraced  by 
school-houses  in  which  they  would  not  be  willing  to  house  their  domes- 
tic animals.  They  are  willing — yea,  anxious  —  to  hire  cheap  teachers, 
without  much  or  any  reference  to  their  qualifications.  We  need, 
therefore,  some  method  by  which  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state 
shall  be  awakened  and  brought  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  education;  by  which  the  people  shall  be  made  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  educational  privileges ;  by  which  they  shall 
be  led  to  demand  good  teachers,  and  never  to  allow  themselves  by  any 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  be  put  off  with  any  other. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  find  two  great  needs :  a  need  of  better  instruction, 
and  a  need  of  more  interest  in  the  people.  And  we  notice  that  both 
are  soul  needs.     The  object  in  each  case  is  to  infuse.    Measures  must, 
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then,  be  inaugurated  for  the  effectual  supplying  of  these  needs.  We 
must  improve  our  teachers,  and  we  must  raise  the  appreciation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  community.  The  accomplishing  of  either 
of  these  ends  would  help  in  accomplishing  the  other.  The  more 
good  teaching  we  have,  the  more  will  the  people  become  interested  in 
schools,  and  the  more  willing  they  will  become  to  pay  the  cost  of 
them.  And  the  more  willing  the  people  are  to  pay  the  reasonable 
cost  of  good  instruction,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  secure  it. 
But  there  are  ways  of  operating  directly  and  at  once  in  both  directions. 
It  is  possible  so  to  adjust  our  forces  as  by  a  single  effort  to  reach  both 
parent  and  teacher. 

The  evils  that  beset  us  are  not  peculiar  to  us.  Every  state  that  has 
carried  its  popular  education  to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection 
has  felt  these  diflBculties.  In  every  state  teachers  have  been  ill 
qualified,  and  the  people  have  been  more  or  less  indifferent.  In  every 
state,  therefore,  something  has  had  to  be  done  to  break  in  upon  apathy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  eke  out  imperfect  qualifications  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  work  beyond  the  scope  of  normal  schools,  because  they  oper- 
ate upon  those  who  are  to  be  teachers,  and  not  upon  the  actual  la- 
borers in  the  field.  The  scheme  which  has  been  found  most  efiicient 
in  this  direction  is  that  of  teachers'  institutes;  and  it  is  this  scheme 
that  I  propose  to  you  to-day  as  the  precise  thing  needed  in  our  state, 
for  the  purpose  above  indicated. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  the  idea  of  teachers'  institutes  is  not  a  new  one 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  ?  that  they  are  regularly  held  in  many  of 
the  counties,  and  in  some  twice  a  year  ?  .  I  grant  it  all,  and  would  say 
further,  that  in  my  opinion  they  have  done  immeasurable  good. 
Much  of  the  progress  made  by  Illinois  is  to  be  attributed  to  them.  I 
have  myself  seen  them  in  the  very  act  of  doing  good  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  the  unawakened  among  teachers.  They  multiply  the 
power  of  every  well-informed  and  earnest  schoolmaster,  by  making 
his  knowledge  and  earnestness  contagious  —  by  multiplying  his  power 
many  fold.  But  let  me  ask  you  how  many  counties  have  enjoyed 
these  advantages;  and  also  whether  they  have  been  distributed 
where  they  are  most  needed.  In  1861  we  find  that  institutes  were 
held  in  31  counties  only,  out  of  the  102  that  constitute  the  state, 
and  in  1862  in  only  30  counties.  And  who  is  to  stir  the  stagnant 
waters  of  indifference  in  those  regions,  comprising  two-thirds  of  our 
state,  where  no  institutes  are  ever  held,  and  where  no  man  loses  his 
sleep  on  account  of  the  deprivation ;  where  the  necessity  for  schools, 
even,  is  not  so  grievously  felt  as  to  cause  anxiety  or  alarm;  where 
men,  in  short,  are  profoundly  asleep  on  all  these  subjects,  and  will  re- 
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main  so  until  the  day  of  doom,  unless  something  is  done  to  arouse 
them  ; — -who  is  to  impart  an  educational  impulse  to  localities  such  as 
these?  It  must  be  done  by  a  movement  from  without;  and  no  ad- 
justment can  so  well  accomplish  the  result  as  institutes  under  the 
management  of  the  state  educational  officer. 

Again,  let  us  observe  that  teachers'  institutes  are  of  various  kinds, 
considered  with  respect  to  their  aims  and  purposes.  Some  times  the 
thing  chiefly  aimed  at  is  the  social  intercourse  they  enable  teachers 
to  have  with  each  other.  The  members  come  together,  spend  a  few 
days  very  pleasantly,  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  each  other's 
views  and  methods,  return  to  their  school-rooms  lightened  and  re- 
freshed, and  pronounce  the  institute  a  high  success.  And  surely  to 
the  teacher  social  intercourse  with  his  fellows  is  a  necessity.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  consolation  to  him,  amid  his  distresses  and  his  doubts, 
to  encounter  minds  whose  views  and  feelings  harmonize  with  his  own, 
who  are  puzzled  as  he  is  puzzled,  who  suffer  as  he  suffers,  and  whose 
gleams  of  sunshine  are  like  his.  But  an  institute  may  be  made  to  do 
all  this  and  much  more.  If  instructors  are  employed  in  whose  capac- 
ity and  skill  the  members  have  confidence,  and  if  every  member  is 
held  responsible  for  the  work  done  before  the  institute,  so  that  he 
could,  if  called  upon,  reproduce  next  day  the  chief  points  in  a  discuss- 
ion ;  if  these  discussions,  under  the  lead  of  experienced  and  skillful 
minds,  were  so  conducted  as  to  develop  important  and  practical  princi- 
ples, while  at  the  same  time  every  member  is  induced  to  give  freely 
his  own  views  on  the  topic  discussed,  and  if  the  instructors  are  able  to 
state  clearly  and  concisely  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  best  think- 
ers on  questions  that  arise  in  such  discussions;  if,  best  of  all,  these 
instructors  illustrate  in  their  own  methods  before  the  institute  the 
best  way  of  presenting  the  topics  they  are  considering;  —  who  fails  to 
see  in  these  conditions  a  very  different  institute  from  either  a  schooli- 
masters'  sociable  or  an  arena  whereon  ambitious  young  men  may  air 
their  vocabularies  and  vent  their  rhetoric  ? 

In  addition  to  our  present  instrumentalities,  then,  we  need,  above  all 
things  else,  a  well-supported  and  efficiently-conducted  system  of  teach- 
ers' institutes,  under  the  auspices  of  some  competent  state  authority, 
that  will  vigorously  and  earnestly  devote  itself  to  the  work.  The  in- 
stitutes must  be  held  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  especially  in 
those  where  schools  receive  the  feeblest  support.  They  must  be 
adapted  to  awaken  public  sentiment,  as  well  as  to  arouse  and  improve 
the  teachers.  Evening  addresses  of  a  popular  character  should  ac- 
company the  daily  drills,  and  to  these  the  public  must  not  only  be  in- 
vited but  induced  to  come.  In  some  of  these  lectures  should  be  set 
10 
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forth,  pointedly  and  lucidly,  the  bearing  of  education  upon  public 
prosperity, —  upon  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  wealth-producing  pow- 
er of  a  community,  etc.,  etc.  In  others  of  them  some  topic  of  general 
interest,  some  matter  of  science  or  history,  should  be  presented,  with 
a  view  of  awakening  thought  in  the  listeners,  and  of  making  it  an  epi- 
demic in  the  neighborhood.  The  day  drills  must  include  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  teachers  in  the  school-room,  with  such  expositions  of  the 
qualifications  they  ought  to  possess  as  will  arouse  them  to  the  efforts 
requisite  for  self-culture.  There  must  also  be  model  exercises  illus- 
trating the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary,  and  some  times  the 
extraordinary,  school  studies.  All  educational  principles  and  laws  of 
mind  that  are  involved  in  the  teacher's  work  —  and  they  are  all  so 
involved  —  will  require  attention,  with  the  proviso  always  that  what- 
ever is  done  should  be  done  thoroughly,  and  that  the  attempt  shall 
not  be  made  to  go  over  too  much  ground  at  one  exercise.  The  coop- 
eration of  educational  men  in  the  vicinity  where  the  institute  is  held 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  secured,  and  members  should  be  appointed 
to  conduct  exercises  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  highest  success  of 
the  enterprise.  And  throughout  the  entire  session,  there  must  be 
power  enough  in  the  conductor  and  board  of  instruction  to  warm  the 
souls  of  the  teachers,  and  to  render  them  enthusiastic  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  A  glowing  interest  in  teaching  and  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  it,  high  views  of  its  importance  and  dignity,  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  its  grave  responsibility, —  all  these  should  gleam  from  the 
countenance  and  stir  the  heart  of  every  member  of  an  institute ;  and 
to  this  plane  of  thought  and  feeling  the  conductor  and  instructors 
should  have  the  power  of  raising  the  minds  befora  them.  Such  in- 
stitutes, conducted  by  experienced,  able  and  devoted  men,  can  not  fail 
to  do  good.  And  their  usefulness  would  be  by  no  means  ephemeral. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  soon  as  permanent  measures  can  be  inaugurated.  Experience 
teaches  that  institutes  never  become  unnecessary.  There  never  comes 
a  time  when  the  practical  teachers  of  a  community  do  not  need  this 
occasional  renewal  of  their  spirits  and  overhauling  of  their  qualifica- 
tions. Tn  those  states  where  public  schools  have  attained  their  great- 
est efficiency —  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  for  example  —  in- 
stitutes are  amply  supported  by  state  appropriations,  and  educators 
regard  them  as  among  the  most  effective  instrumentalities  that  can  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  culture  of  a  people.  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  they  might  be  used  with  tremen- 
dous power  in  promoting  the  same  object, —  that  their  effect  would  be 
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to  lift  our  schools  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  into  an  equal- 
ity with  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  nation. 

Do  you  object  that  the  services  of  such  men  as  we  have  indicated 
can  only  be  procured  at- great  cost,  and  that  this  would  be  a  bar  to  the 
use  of  the  plan  proposed?  The  services  of  such  men  can  only  be 
procured  by  a  comparatively  liberal  outlay  of  money.  Scholarly  at- 
tainments and  educational  skill  do  not  go  begging  in  the  United 
States.  If  great  abilities  are  not  appreciated  and  paid  in  one  place, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  for  elsewhere.  If  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
does  not  understand  the  value  of  eminent  services,  the  City  of  Chicago 
some  times  does.  And  when  she  fails,  banks,  insurance-offices  and 
publishing  houses  are  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  her  blunders.  And 
I  wish  to  ask,  solemnly  and  emphatically,  if  the  great  State  of  Illiuois, 
the  Empire  State  of  the  West,  that  is  soon  to  be  the  third  in  the  Un- 
ion in  wealth  and  population, —  if  this  great  state  is  to  shrink  from  a 
vital  educational  enterprise  because  it  costs  §5,000  a  year?  Can  she 
afford  a  iriillion  of  dollars  for  her  state-prison  —  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  her  criminals,  and  must  she  higgle  and  play  the  niggard  with 
the  interests  of  her  own  children  —  with  the  measures  that  are  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  criminals  ?  Oh  that  this  noble  common- 
wealth would  signalize  herself  as  the  liberal  patron  of  every  thing 
that  tends  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  her  child- 
ren !  It  were  a  glory  greater  than  all  other  glories.  It  would  give 
her  a  power  in  this  nation  that  neither  her  incomparable  position,  her 
vast  domain  of  fertile  land,  nor  her  endless  mineral  wealth,  can  give ! 
I  speak  not  in  disparagement  of  what  she  has  already  done.  I  rather 
thank  God  that  he  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  her  sons  in  past  years  to  ac- 
complisl)  results  .so  noble  !  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  glorious  addi- 
tions she  might  make  to  her  list  of  good  deeds, —  of  a  system  of  insti- 
tutes such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  of  such  an  increase  of  the  appliances 
and  emoluments  of  the  educational  department  of  the  state  govern- 
ment as  would  enable  the  Superintendent  to  become  personally  famil- 
iar with  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
state,  and  further  enable  him  not  only  to  suggest  remedies  for  existing 
defects,  but  give  him  the  power  to  apply  them.  In  short,  I  am  think- 
ing of  her  as  allowing  her  educational  interest  to  stand  second  to  none 
among  all  the  interests  that  press  for  recognition  at  her  hand.  I  am 
thinking  what  unrivaled  honor  it  would  confer  upon  her  to  be  known 
as  the  state  that  educates  her  children,  whatever  she  may  fail  to  do ! 
And  these  results  are  not  impossible.  It  only  requires  vigorous 
and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  to  accomplish 
them.     Such  institutes  as  we  have  described  have  actually  been  held, 
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and  still  continue  to  be  held,  in  some  of  the  states.     For  many  years 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  humble  member  of  the  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institutes.     Nearly  as  many  sessions  were 
held  in  a  year  as  there  are  counties  in   the  state :  so  that  all  portions 
of  the  commonwealth  were  visited  by  this  educational  awakeuer  about 
once  a  year.     Among   the  instructors  were  Dr.   Barnas  Sears,   now 
President  of  Brown  University ;  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  in  Music;   Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz  in  Geology  and  Natural  History;  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot 
in   Geography;  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene  in  Grammar  and  Language;  and 
Professors  William  and  F.  T.  Russell  in  Elocution.     Some  of  these, 
I  understand,  still  continue  their  services,   while  others    have  been 
succeeded,  in  some  cases  by  men  no  less  eminent  than  themselves. 
Surely  such  a  combination  of  able  and  distinguished  men,  thus  operat- 
ing so  constantly  on  the  teachers  and  people  of  a  state,  could  not  fail 
to  affect  powerfully   the  intelligence  and  worth  of  the  people.      How 
much  more  thinking  was  done  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  ac- 
count  of  the    efforts   of  these    men   made   through   these   institutes 
among   the    masses    of   the  population  ?     Who    can    for   a    moment 
doubt  that  the  voting  was  vastly  more  intelligent,  more  in  accordance 
with  right,  justice,  and  sound   law,  for  what  they   did  ?     And  never 
have  I   seen  men  enter  upon  their  labors  with   more  enthusiasm  than 
did  these  veterans  from  the  different  battle-fields  of  thought.     It  was 
no  perfunctory  service  they  rendered.     They  threw  their  whole  souls 
into  the  enterprise.     They  seemed  to  remember  that  in  these  exercises 
they  were  moulding  the  grand  ultimate  power  of  the  land,  purifying 
the  great  source  of  authority  and  law.     And   in   this  respect  no  one 
exceeded  the  great  naturalist.      His  words  were  charged  with  a  mag- 
netism that  drew  all  minds  to  the  thought  they  expressed.     Chalk  in 
his  hands  appeared  endowed  with  life.     The  listener  fancied  that  he 
heard  the  buzz  of  the  insect  that  two  or  three  strokes  brought  into  be- 
ing on  the  blackboard.     Prof.  Agassiz   differs   not  more  from   other 
men  in  the  greatness  of  his  intellect  than  in  the  power  and  depth  of 
his  enthusiasm.     He  works  not  for  to-day,  but  for  all  time.     He  be- 
lieves, therefore,  in  universal  education,  in  lifting  up  the  entire  mass 
of  humanity.     He  labors  to  stir  the  popular  heart.     Before  making  a 
public  address,  or  instructing  a  class  in  an  institute,  he  labors  to  bring 
his  great  mind  into  the  proper  frame  to  command  the  attention  and 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers.    "  Do  n't  speak  French  to  me  now," 
said  he  to  a  friend  just  before  an  institute  lecture,  "I  must  concen- 
trate my  thoughts  in  English,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  this  audience." 
'<  He   can  not  afford,"   he  tells  us,   "to  make  money,"  for  it  would 
consume  precious  time  which  he  needs  for  nobler  ends.     His  glorious 
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life  is  an  everlasting  rebuke  to  the  flippant  materialism  that  sneers  at 
enthusiasm  and  whose  god  is  wealth  ! 

Such  were  the  Massachusetts  Institutes  of  ten  years  ago.  Their 
advent  in  a  particular  locality  was  the  signal  for  the  suspension  of 
schools  and  much  other  business.  Teachers  filled  the  halls  in  which 
they  were  held.  Their  evening  audiences  crowded  the  largest  churches 
to  suffocation.  And  I  understand  that  the  sessions  of  recent  years 
show  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  interest  and  of  number  in 
attendance.  They  are  no  temporary  expedient  in  the  old  Bay  State. 
Her  lips  have  tasted  of  their  wholesome  fruit,  and  she  insists  upon  a 
continuation  of  the  feast.  Again,  I  ask,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Prairie  State  may  not  go  and  do  likewise  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  Massachusetts,  not  because  I  would  have  her  forms 
slavishly  copied  in  Illinois,  but  simply  because  her  system  is  better 
known  to  me  than  that  of  any  other  state.  In  adjusting  our  forces 
here  we  should  exercise  a  wise  eclecticism,  selecting  from  any  source 
whatever  is  suited  to  our  purpose.  x\nd  this  circumstance  gives  us 
no  slight  advantage  over  the  older  states. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  present  system  of  county  institutes  is  too 
yaluable  to  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  transferring  of  their  func- 
tions to  a  state  organization  would  be  unprofitable  innovation.  I 
answer  that  I,  for  one,  would  vigorously  protest  against  such  a  transfer. 
The  county  institutes  need  to  be  preserved  in  all  their  vigor  and  pow- 
er. So  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  their  efficiency,  I  would  have  it 
increased  ten-fold  if  I  could.  And  one  of  the  very  purposes  of  the 
proposed  state  organization  is  to  produce  such  increased  efficiency. 
The  State  of  Illinois  is  too  large  a  field  for  any  one  organization  to 
till.  The  State  Institute  must  aim  to  accomplish  two  things :  it 
must  move  the  public  sentiment  where  nothing  has  yet  been  done, 
and  it  must  furnish  a  model  by  which  county  institutes  may  be  con- 
ducted. And  the  moment  it  becomes  a  model,  it  becomes  also  an  in- 
centive. Many  counties  may  reasonably  strive  to  equal  or  to  excel  the 
model.  The  possibility  of  this  will  nerve  them  to  a  vigorous  exertion, 
the  effect  will  be  visible  wherever  the  facts  become  known.  We 
should  expect  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  state  organization  that  the 
number  of  county  institutes  would  rapidly  increase  :  that  in  stead  of  30 
in  a  year,  there  would  be  held  in  the  state  100  or  more. 

We  urge  this  matter  upon  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  of  all 
interested  in  education,  not  from  forgetfulness  of  other  educational 
instrumentalities.  But  this,  it  is  believed,  is  the  step  to  be  next  taken. 
Every  educational  interest  in  the  state  would  receive  an  impulse  from 
the  measure  proposed.     It  would  improve  the  character  and  condition 
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of  our  common  aud  high  schools ;  it  would  bring  more  and  better- 
qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  our  colleges  ;  it  would  increase 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our  county  commissioners;  it  would 
sift  the  body  of  teachers,  and  bring  such  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  those 
of  inferior  qualifications  as  to  drive  them  to  higher  attainments  or  out 
of  the  profession;  it  would  fill  our  Normal  University  with  students 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  special  preparation  for  their 
work  ;  it  would  extend  the  influence  and  improve  the  character  of  our 
educational  journal;  and  in  short,  would  in  all  ways  help  onward  the 
great  cause  of  education,  public  and  private. 

Details  I  have  purposely  refrained  from.  The  adjustment  of  them  - 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  that  it  had  best  be  entered  upon  only 
when  the  legislative  enactment  is  to  be  framed.  The  great  question, 
and  the  only  one  of  any  importance,  is  in  respect  to  the  creation  of 
the  power  for  controlling  the  institutes.  That  controlling  power 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  the  arena  of  political  strife. 
It  should  be,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  so,  a  purely  educational 
organization.  To  that  power  should  be  left  the  arrangement  of  all 
details  concerning  the  institutes,  the  appointment  of  instructors,  the 
fixing  of  places  for  meetings,  and  other  matters. 

And  shall  we  have  such  a  system  of  institutes?  May  we  not  de- 
mand of  the  legislature  just  elected  the  inauguration  of  such  a  policy? 
And  will  our  law-makers  resist  such  a  demand,  earnestly  but  respect- 
fully made?  We  can  not  think  that  they  will.  In  the  faith  that  our 
request,  firmly  but  respectfully  presented,  will  be  received  respectfully 
and  courteously,  I  commit  this  important  subject  to  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  the  Association. 


MUSIC       IN       SCHOOLS, 


Mr.  Editor  :  The  use  of  music  in  schools,  how  it  can  be  intro- 
duced and  successfully  taught  therein,  are  perhaps  important  matters 
to  be  considered  in  a  Journal  of  Education. 

Some  object  to  music,  saying  it  is  not  useful.  That  which  makes 
the  inharmonious  harmonious;  that  which  hews  down  the  rough  cor- 
ners, and  smooths  the  sharp  edges  ;  that  which  blends  the  incongruous 
masses,  and  combines  in  definite  forms  the  heterogeneous  changes  in 
life,  is   certainly  useful.     This  is  the  mission  of  music. 
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Comparing  reading  and  singing,  we  see  methods  for  teaching  one 
applicable  to  the  other.  Children  before  learning  to  read  have  sev- 
eral years'  experience  in  talking.  They  learn  various  things,  and  can 
talk  of  many  subjects.  So  the  child  who  is  to  study  singing  as  a 
science  must  first  learn  to  sing  by  rote.  Very  little  children  love 
singing,  and  I  am  yet  to  learn  of  there  ever  having  been  one  who  was 
not  aflfected  favorably  by  the  mother's  song.  Were  I  to  maintain 
that  all  can  sing,  I  should  consider  this  a  very  important  item  in  the 
argument;  and  I  believe  very  few,  if  any,  persons  could  be  found  who 
could  not  sing,  if  efforts  to  teach  to  sing  in  early  childhood  were  as 
careful  as  they  are  to  teach  to  talk. 

It  is  quite  important  that  singing  commence  early.  But  in  our 
schools  most  children  have  had  very  little,  if  any,  such  instruction. 
Hence  the  school-room  is  a  good  place  to  begin  this  work.  Very  much 
rote-singing  should  be  had.  This  we  shall  find  not  only  useful  at  the 
beginning  of  and  before  teaching  the  science  of  music,  but  the  schools 
are  very  few  in  which  it  might  not  profitably  be  used  throughout  the 
instruction. 

One  teacher  says  ''I  ca*  n't  sing."  This  is  very  common  with 
many  first-class  teachers.  But  there  are  ways  for  you  to  have  singing, 
notwithstanding  this. 

I.  Very  likely  many  of  your  pupils  sing,  and  you  can  in  some  way 
induce  them  to  teach  the  school  the  songs  which  they  know.  It  will 
be  but  a  short  time  before  you  will  have  added  one  more  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  exercise  to  your  school. 

Miss  J.  A.  Jones  was  for  several  summers  the  teacher  of  our  school, 
in  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  when  I  was  a  school-boy.  She  sang  some,  but 
her  chief  means  for  sustaining  singing  in  her  school  was  through  her 
scholars.  Many  of  the  songs  then  learned  can  be  recalled,  and  the 
youthful  leaders'  clear  and  ringing  voices  seem  now  to  sound  in  my 
ear. 

Should  you  fail  in  this,  you  have,  perhaps,  an  acquaintance  who 
would  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure  to  be  invited  to  teach  a  class  of 
school-children  a  few  pleasant  songs  occasionally. 

Another  teacher  says  "  I  have  no  time."  So  far  am  I  from  believ- 
ing this,  that  I  think  you  will  save  time  every  day  by  having  a  judi- 
cious amount  of  sins-ing-. 

If  the  morning  is  dull,  cloudy,  rainy,  or  disagreeable  in  any  way, 
let  a  few  very  cheerful  songs  precede  yours  day's  work.  If  the  les- 
sons are  a  little  harder  than  usual,  '  shake  the  cobwebs  from  the  brain' 
with  a  playful  song.     If  your  pupils  have  a  great  desire  to  go  home 
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before  the  close  of  school,  the  practice  of  having  something  good  to 
sing  at  the  close  will  help  to  mend  this  matter. 

Supply  yourself  with  a  variety  of  songs,  and  teach  a  new  one  fre- 
quently. Some  day  your  school  is  in  disorder,  you  hardly  know  why. 
All  else  failing  to  effect  a  reform,  a  new  song,  perhaps,  is  just  what  you 
want. 

Another  says  "  I  can  sing,  but  have  failed  in  my  endeavors  to  intro- 
duce it  into  my  school."  There  are  several  items  that  ought  carefully 
to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  work. 

First,  your  songs  must  be  school-songs.  By  a  school-song  we  do 
not  mean  that  it  necessarily  sings  of  school,  of  scholars,  of  teacher, 
or  of  any  thing  connected  with  school,  although  it  may  sing  of  all 
these.  A  school-song  must  have  pleasant  words,  often  funny.  They 
must  be  such  as  will  be  comprehended  easily.  Comic  songs  have  qo 
place  in  the  school-room.  The  music  must  be  as  new  and  fresh  as 
possible,  and  that  of  a  lively  character  is  mostly  needed. 

When  you  have  selected  your  song,  if  your  school  is  not  supplied 
with  books,  it  will  assist  you  very  much  to  write  words  on  the  board. 

If  the  song  is  short,  or  very  pleasant  —  either  the  music  or  words, —  a 
few  times  singing  the  song  by  the  teacher  will  be  sufficient  to  teach 
it  to  your  school. 

If  the  song  is  rather  long,  or  of  not  so  lively  nature,  a  few  words  or 
a  line  can  be  sung  at  once,  and  the  school  required  to  sing  after  you. 
By  singing  a  few  times  through  in  this  way,  you  will  find  nearly  all 
able  to  sing  it  throughout. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  manner  of  singing.  All  songs  must 
not  be  sung  alike,  in  quality  of  tone.  When  we  are  talking  of  differ- 
ent subjects,  the  tone  of  our  voices  changes  as  the  subject  changes  or 
varies.  If  we  are  talking  of  the  merry  sleigh-ride,  or  of  the  beautiful 
brooklet,  or  of  the  rain-storm,  our  tones  and  manner  correspond  to  the 
subject  of  which  we  are  talking.  So  in  singing  the  same  must  be  ob- 
served. Every  body  is  much  interested  in  variety,  and  if  the  variety 
is  natural,  it  is  still  more  pleasant. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  singing  in  schools  is  the  tendency 
to  sing  too  loud.  Most  children  think  the  first  element  of  good  sing- 
ing is  power.  But  let  the  teacher  bear  in  mind  that  excessively 
loud  singing  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  children's  voices. 
Almost  all  children  sing  well,  but  in  adults  we  find  a  small  per  cent, 
of  good  singers.  o.  B. 
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WHAT       SHALL       I       WRITE       ABOUT? 


But  how  the  subject-theme  mav  gang. 

Let  time  or  chance  determine.  Bckxs. 

This  is  the  first  inquiry  put  to  the  mind  by  every  one  on  sitting 
down  to  prepare  an  essay  or  lecture.  It  takes  many  persons  as  long 
to  select  a  suitable  subject  as  afterward  to  discuss  it.  In  order  to 
make  a  wise  selection,  the  writer  must  bear  in  mind  two  things  :  I. 
What  can  I  treat  most  happily  ?  II.  What  will  suit  my  hearers  or 
readers?  And  both  these  conditions  must  be  met,  or  your  effort  will 
be  a  failure. 

To  illustrate  :  Suppose  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  day,  reading  before 
a  country  congregation  a  logical  disquisition  on  *  The  Freedom  of  the 
Will '.  To  him.  of  course,  that  would  be  a  most  congenial  field  of 
thought ;  but  would  his  plain  farmers  retire  with  any  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  life?  Here  the  first  point  has  been  observed,  but 
not  the  second. 

Again :  Imagine  Edward  Everett  (if  the  mere  supposition  be  not 
derogatory)  taking  his  turn  in  a  course  of  comic  lectures  with  Artemus 
Ward,  Doesticksj  &  Co.,  before  the  Fiddiesquib  Lyceum.  That  noble 
brain  of  Protean  power  might,  indeed,  compile  a  catalogue  of  jests  to 
make  the  groundlings  laugh;  but  would  such  trifling  fancies  seem  the 
worthy  utterances  of  that  majestic  intellect  ?  Here  the  second  feature 
has  been  realized,  but  not  the  first. 

To  make  the  application  still  more  practical,  let  us  add  some  nega- 
tive cautions :  If  you  are  going  to  address  a  meeting  of  teachers,  do 
not,  as  your  theme,  take  '  English  Grammar ',  or  •  Natural  Philosophy '; 
if  an  assembly  of  clergymen,  •  Syriac  Versions'  or  '  Chaldee  Para- 
phrases '  should  not  be  considered ;  if  a  convention  of  farmers,  avoid 
'Rotation  of  Crops '  or  '  Improvement  of  Stock  '.  Do  not  be  so  rash 
as  to  do  any  of  these  things,  urdess  your  own  researches  in  these  vari- 
ous departments  are  so  original  and  learned  as  to  throw  new  light  on 
them.  It  is  cruel  for  you  to  weary  either  of  these  innocent  parties 
with  facts  which  they  understand  as  well  as  you.  The  object  of  a 
literary  effort  is  to  entertain  or  instruct ;  and  the  rehearsal  of  old 
thoughts  compiled  from  books  or  from  other  minds  fails  to  do  either. 

In  short,  in  preparing  a  public   performance,  select  a  theme  whose 
discussion  will  draw  ont  the  riches  of  your  reading  and  experience. 
What  is  a  specialty  to  you  has  cost  so  much  time  and  study  that  yoa 
must  necessarily  present  it  in   a  new  light  and  attraction  to  others 
11  ' 
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Having  occasion,  not  long  since,  to  address  a  promiscuous  educational 
assemblage,  where  I  knew  there  would  be  present  children,  directors, 
and  teachers, — '  xMy  Early  School  Days'  was  chosen  as  the  topic,  as 
appropriate  allusions  might  be  thus  naturally  directed  to  each  of  the 
classes  represented.  w.  w.  D. 

Dixon,  February,  1865. 
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Mr.  Editor:  The  sight  of  myself  in  print  in  your  very  courte- 
ous, but,  I  fear,  somewhat  radical  and  unsafe  periodical,  did  me  much 
good.  The  thought  of  my  lucubrations  illuminating  your  pages,  usu- 
ally dark  enough,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  anarchical  free-school  doc- 
trines, was  very  agreeable  to  me.  And  I  make  no  doubt  that,  consid- 
ering the  value  of  the  thoughts  in  my  last  article,  and  the  inquiring 
tendency  of  this  age,  a  great  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  public 
sentiment  of  our  state  by  that  'able,  truthful  and  patriotic  contribu- 
tion to  literature  ',  as  my  friend  Huuks  insists  upon  calling  it;  though 
far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  in  such  undeserved  praise. 

And  now  allow  me  to  touch  upon  another  of  the  abuses  that  grow 
out  of  this  'universal-education'  heresy.  I  refer  to  the  arrogance  of 
its  champions,  and  of  the  school-masters  of  our  day.  Now  in  the 
good  old  times  the  school-master  kept  his  place, —  that  is,  in  well-reg- 
ulated communities,  and  I  wish  to  speak  for  no  other.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  associate  with  gentlemen  some  times,  under  proper  restric- 
tions,—  to  eat  at  the  first  table  a  little  more  frequently  than  the  over- 
seer, and  in  general,  if  he  kept  quiet  and  did  not  obtrude  his  opinions, 
was  tolerated  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  about  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  position,  whose  children  he  taught. 

But  how  is  it  now  ?  Oh  !  what  a  fall  is  here,  my  countrymen  ! 
You  and  I,  and  all  men  of  blood  or  wealth,  fall  down,  and  aspiring  ped- 
agogues triumph  over  us  !  It  is  insisted  upon  that  the  '  educational 
interest',  by  which  is  meant  the  interest  of  the  vulgar  herd,  shall  be 
first  attended  to.  And  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  these 
claims  seem  some  times  to  be  allowed.  School-masters  and  -ma'ams 
are  received  into  families  that  —  although  intelligent  and  respectable — 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  welcoming  myself,  or  my  highly-ac- 
complished friends  Spouter  and  Thimblerig.  And  yet  the  Hon.  J. 
Spouter  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  P.  Thim- 
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blerig,  Esq.,  is  equally  eminent  in  the  lobby.  And  more  than  all  this, 
*  educational  men' have  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  give  direction  to 
the  public  sentiment,  and  even  to  the  legislation  of  the  state  !  As  if 
these  were  not  the  special  function  of  my  honorable  friends  above 
named.     Indeed 
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"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  This  was  true  when  spoken 
to  the  Egyptian  king,  and  is  true  to  day.  There  is  no  patent  method 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  mental  strength.  Various  inventions 
have  been  proposed  for  accomplishing  these  objects, —  various  expedi- 
ents for  shortening  the  distance  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
an  educational  course.  And  these  efforts  have  stimulated  inquiry,  and 
in  consequence  of  them  the  ruggedness  of  the  path  has  been  greatly 
abated,  and  the  disagreeableuess  of  the  task  greatly  diminished.  But 
there  remains  the  great,  immutable  fact,  which  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  a  fact,  that  no  grain  of  mental  strength  can  be  secured 
without  a  corresponding  laborious  effort.  Intellectual  power  costs 
hard  work,  now  as  anciently.  The  early  law,  '  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread ',  has  never  been  repealed,  and  we  have  no 
assurance  that  it  ever  will  be.  Improvements  in  educational  methods 
can  never  do  away  with  this  truth.  They  are  useful  only  in  systema- 
tizing and  guiding  labor,  and  not  in  displacing  it.  Knowledge  may  be 
acquired  more  easily  by  good  than  by  bad  methods ;  but  mental  power, 
the  great  end  of  instruction,  absolutely  requires  the  same  amount  of 
labor  as  ever.  Improved  processes  in  carpentry  may  enable  the  work- 
man to  accomplish  more  work  in  a  day,  but  they  never  give  hiui  the 
same  .strength  of  muscle  with  less  exertion.  The  school-boy  of  to-day 
may  possess  more  knowledge  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  but  to  acquire 
the  intellectual  power  of  the  great  philosopher,  the  school-boy  must 
perform  as  much  intellectual  labor  as  he. 


Cherish  a  manly  respect  for  yourself.  Not  a  high  opinion  of 
yourself  as  being  better  than  others;  not  a  desire  to  elevate  yourself 
above  others  so  as  to  look  down  upon  them ;  but  a  respect  for  your- 
self, as  bearing  the  image  of  your  Maker,  as  made  by  Him  for  the  no- 
blest purposes,  and  fitted  to  hold  communion  with  Him,  and  with  the 
best  of  men. 


^: 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  op  Public  iNSTRrcTioN,  1 
Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  22, 1865.      ) 

In  renewing  my  official  relation  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers 
of  the  state,  I  can  not  refrain  from  referring,  first  of  all,  to  the  cheer- 
ing signs  of  the  speedy  and  utter  downfall  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  national  unity,  with  the  added  element  of  universal 
liberty.  For  the  succession  of  signal  victories^"  which  have  crowned 
our  arms,  and  for  the  teeming  evidences  that  the  fury  of  the  in- 
surgent tempest  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  justice  of  the  national  cause 
be  vindicated  in  the  majesty  of  a  glorious  triumph,  it  is  meet  that  we 
give  reverent  thanks  to  Almighty  God. 

Justified  by  the  sure  prophecy  of  passing  events  in  believing  that  the 
experiment  of  free  government  is  not  to  fail,  let  us  labor  with  new  earn- 
estness and  hope  for  universal  education,  the  corner-stone  upon  which 
the  stability  and  perfection  of  such  a  government  must  ultimately  rest. 
I  enter  upon  the  duties  to  which  I  have  again  been  called,  by  an 
expression  of  friendly  confidence  of  which  I  am  profoundly  sensible, 
with  a  deeper  love  for  our  common  country,  a  greater  pride  in  our  no- 
ble state,  and  a  livelier  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools,  than 
ever  before.  Entertaining  none  but  the  kindliest  sentiments  toward 
all,  I  desire  and  anticipate  from  all  with  whom  I  may  be  associated 
a  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  cordial  relations  which  characterized, 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  my  former  terms  of  service. 

No  official  act  of  mine  was  ever  shaped  or  tinged  by  the  slightest 
partisan  feeling  or  influence ;  none  ever  shall  be.  But  patriotism  is 
not  partisanship,  any  more  than  the  love  of  God  is  sectarianism.  We 
have  one  common  country,  and  one  government  —  the  fairest  country 
and  the  best  government  on  earth.  Administrations  change,  and  dif- 
fer in  wisdom  and  excellence  :  the  government  is  perpetual,  and 
changeless  in  its  ever-glorious  principles.  Men  may  seek  the  over- 
throw of  an  administration  and  still  be  honest  men  and  true  patriots; 
but  only  traitors  can  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  Believ- 
ing that  love  of  country  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  are  cardinal  virtues  and  sacred  duties,  second 
only  to  the  love  of  and  fidelity  to  God ;  and  that  to  despise,  traduce, 
malign  and  betray  our  country  and  government,  are  crimes  in  the 
sight  of  both  God  and  men ;  I  shall,  on  all  proper  occasions,  incul- 
cate and  enforce  those  virtues  and  duties,  and  hold  up  those  crimes  to 
indignation  and  abhorrence.     By  all  the  powers  I  can   wield  I  shall 
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stand  by,  uphold  and  support  my  dear  country  in  this  her  hour  of 
trial,  and  plead  with  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  the  same,  that  the  gen- 
eration to  succeed  us  may  reverently  love,  cherish  and  preserve  the 
grand  heritage  of  union  and  liberty  which,  I  trust  in  God,  the  issue 
of  this  war  will  surely  bequeath  to  them.  The  utterance  of  these 
sentiments,  I  am  aware,  is  but  the  expression  of  obvious  and  un- 
challenged maxims  of  truth  and  duty,  held  alike  by  good  men  of  all 
classes  and  parties.  But  I  desire,  upon  the  threshold  of  another  of- 
ficial term,  to  record  my  sense  of  the  solemn  obligation  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  moulding  the  character  of 
the  youth  of  the  state,  to  stand  firmly  and  openly  by  the  government, 
and  to  inculcate  by  all  proper  means  a  deep  and  reverent  regard  for 
the  success  of  the  national  cause,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  union. 


I  congratulate  the  friends  of  common  schools  upon  the  very  import- 
ant amendments  to  the  school  law  passed  by  the  late  General  Assem- 
bly. The  benefits  that  will  immediately  and  certainly  flow  from  these 
improved  features  of  the  system  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  I  re- 
gret that  the  compensation  of  county  superintendents  was  not  fixed  at 
four  dollars  per  day,  in  stead  of  three,  and  earnestly  labored  to  that 
end.  But  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be 
passed  in  that  shape,  and,  considering  that  all  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  a  part,  wisely  decided  to  present  the  bill  in  such  a  form  as  to  in- 
sure its  success.  The  case  is  much  improved  by  the  fact  that  the  per 
diem  is  not  confined  to  school  visitation  merely,  but  is  allowed  for  all 
services  rendered  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  as  county 
superintendents  of  schools. 

It  was  fortunate  that  many  warm  and  intelligent  friends  of  educa- 
tion were  to  be  found  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  —  men  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  more  exciting  interests,  did 
not  forget  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
electors  and  legislators  of  the  state.  Both  Committees  on  Education 
were  wisely  constituted.  That  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
presided  over  with  signal  ability  and  tact,  by  the  Hon.  Richard  C. 
Dunn,  of  Stark  county,  to  whose  liberal  views,  practical  knowledge, 
and  unceasing  industry  and  vigilance,  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
success  in  the  House,  not  only  of  the  amendatory  school  act,  but  of  other 
important  measures.  They  will  have  their  reward  in  the  beneficent 
fruits  of  the  legislation  which  they  have  secured. 

The  scope  and  bearing  of  each  amendment  is  elaborately  discussed 
and  explained  in  the  treatise  on  the  school  law,  the  publication  of 
which  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher. 
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The  tbllowirig  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Act,  passed  by  the  late  General 
Assembly,  amendiue;  tlie  school  law,  viz : 

§  1.  Is  amended,  by  providing  that  the  official  term  of  the  State 
Superintendent  shall  be  extended  to  four  years,  to  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  next  biennial  election,  in  1866. 

§11.  As  amended,  changes  the  name  of  'School  Commissioner' 
to  'County  Superintendent  of  Schools',  and  extends  the  term  to 
four  years,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  regular  biennial  election 
in  November,  1865. 

§  15.  As  amended,  requires  county  superintendents  to  scrutinize 
the  bonds  of  township  treasurers  before  filing  them,  and  in  case  of  any 
defect,  return  them  for  correction. 

§  16.  Authorizes  county  superintendents  to  loan  county  funds,  at 
any  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  nor  more  than  ten  per 
cent. ;  the  rate  to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
or  county  court.  It  forbids  the  payment  of  any  school  funds  to  the 
township  treasurers,  by  county  superintendents,  until  said  treasurers 
file,  or  renew,  their  bonds,  as  required  by  law. 

§  17.  Provides  that  counties  from  which  statistical  reports  are  not 
received  in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  required  by  law  shall  for- 
feit their  share  of  the  state  school  fund  for  the  next  ensuing  year;  and 
makes  the  county  superintendent  liable  to  removal  by  the  county 
court,  or  board  of  supervisors,  for  willful  neglect  or  failure  to  furnish 
the  required  report.  The  state  superintendent  may  remit  the  for- 
feiture, for  satisfactory  cause. 

§  20.  Defines  the  educational  duties  of  county  superintendents, 
gives  them  primary  jurisdiction  in  all  local  controversies,  and  provides 
for  appeals  to  the  state  superintendent  upon  their  statement  of  facts. 

§  23.  Provides  that  at  the  next  regular  election  of  trustees  three 
township  trustees  shall  be  elected,  who  shall,  at  their  first  meeting, 
which  shall  be  within  ten  days  after  said  election,  draw  lots  for  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  and  that  there- 
after one  trustee  shall  be  elected  annually. 

§  26.  This  section  is  amended  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  'an- 
nually' for  the  word  'biennially',  in  the  second  line;  and  by  the 
proviso  that,  in  case  the  proper  officers  fail  or  refuse  to  give  notice  of 
the  regular  elections  of  trustees,  or  of  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  give  such  notice. 

§  32.  It  is  provided  in  this  section  that  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  and  the  treasurer  for  two 
years,  as  heretofore. 

§  33.  Authorizes  trustees  of  schools  to  divide  their  respective  town- 
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ships  into  one  or  more  districts,  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools;  and  provides  for  the  prompt  division  of  school-funds 
and  property  when  new  districts  are  formed  out  of  old  ones.  The 
funds  on  hand  must  be  divided  at  the  time  the  new  district  is  formed, 
and  the  school  property  must  be  appraised  and  apportioned  within 
three  months  from  the  formation  of  the  new  school-district.  No 
division  of  funds  or  property  is  to  be  made  when  a  portion  of  one  dis- 
trict is  set  off  to  another,  but  only  when  a  new  district  is  formed. 

§  34.  No  material  change  is  made  in  this  section,  but  its  language  is 
condensed  and  simplified,  and  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurer,  after 
the  funds  have  been  apportioned  by  the  trustees,  is  more  clearly  defined. 

§  85.  Requires  written  permits  of  transfer  of  pupils  from  one 
district  to  another  to  be  delivered  to  the  township  treasurer,  in 
stead  of  to  the  teacher,  as-  heretofore ;  and  makes  such  permits  the 
only  valid  evidence  of  the  consent  of  the  respective  districts.  Re- 
quires the  amount  certified  in  each  schedule  to  be  due  the  teacher  to 
be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of 
all  the  schedules.  Gives  specific  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  re- 
turning schedules  for  different  districts  and  townships.  Provides  for 
the  formation  of  union  districts  by  consolidation;  the  boards  of  direct- 
ors of  the  constituent  districts  to  be  then  dissolved,  and  the  union 
board  to  draw  lots  for  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  thereafter 
to  be  elected  the  same  as  other  boards  of  directors. 

§  36.  Provides  that  townships  from  which  no  statistical  reports  are 
received  shall  forfeit  their  portion  of  the  public  funds  for  the  next 
ensuing  year,  but  authorizes  the  state  superintendent  to  remit  such 
forfeiture,  for  cause. 

§  39.  Is  amended  by  omitting  the  last  period  of  said  section,  the 
same  being  incorporated  in  the  33d  section  of  the  act. 

§  42.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurer  and  county 
superintendent,  successively,  to  order  elections  of  directors,  iu  case 
the  proper  officers  fail  or  refuse  to  order  such  elections. 

§  44.  Requires  directors  to  deliver  certificates  of  district  taxes  and 
lists  of  resident  tax-payers  to  the  township  treasurer,  in  stead  of  to 
the  county  clerk  as  heretofore ;  and  requires  the  treasurer  to  file  the 
same  with  the  county  clerk. 

§  47.  Authorizes  boards  of  directors,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to 
borrow  money  and  levy  taxes  to  purchase  school-sites  and  to  build  and 
improve  school  houses  —  the  amount  borrowed  or  levied  for  said  pur- 
poses being  limited  to  five  and  three  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  district. 

§  48.  Fixes  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  may  be  received 
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into  the  public  schools  at  six  years,  in  stead  of  five  years  as  formerly. 
Defines  the  duties  of  directors  more  fully,  and  authorizes  them  to 
select  and  locate  school-house  sites,  in  case  no  one  locality  receives  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an  election  called  for  the  purpose. 

§  50.  As  amended,  allows  but  two  grades  of  teachers'  certificates, — 
those  of  the  first  grade  to  be  valid  for  two  years,  those  of  the  second 
for  one  year.  Authorizes  the  granting  of  state  certificates  only  upon 
public  competitive  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  — 
the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  University. 

§  51.  Requires  county  superintendents  to  hold  examinations  for 
teachers  at  least  four  times  a  year,  at  such  places  as  they  may  desig- 
nate, and  to  give  public  notice  of  such  meetings,  the  expense  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  school-fund.  The  fee  for  certificates  is  abolished,  but 
the  cost  of  said  certificates,  and  of  the  necessary  stamps,  etc.,  may  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  school-fund. 

§  54-  Requires  the  director  or  directors  to  whom  a  schedule  is  de- 
livered to  receipt  for  the  same,  and  makes  the  director  or  directors 
signing  such  receipt  personally  liable  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the 
teacher  on  account  of  the  non-delivery  of  the  schedule  to  the  town- 
ship treasurer  within  the  time  fixed  by  law.  On  all  balances  remain- 
ing due  and  unpaid  after  the  first  Mondays  in  April  and  October, 
teachers  are  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
until  paid;  and  said  balances  and  interest  must  be  paid  out  of  the. first 
moneys  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurer  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  district,  and  not  otherwise  specifically  appropriated. 

§  57.  Allows  township  treasurers  to  loan  all  school-funds,  not  sub- 
ject to  distribution,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  six  per  cent, 
nor  more  than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum:  the  rate  of  interest,  if  less 
than  ten  per  cent.,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting.  Legalizes  all  loans  of  school  money  made  by 
township  treasurers,  during  the  past  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  late  State  Superintendent. 

§  6y.  Requires  township  treasurers  to  make  full  settlement  with 
boards  of  directors  on  the  first  Mondays  of  April  and  October  of  every 
year,  and  to  deliver  to  said  directors,  on  demand,  a  written  statement 
or  exhibit,  showing  the  condition  of  the  account  of  each  district,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  in  his  hands  to  the  credit  of  and  belonging  to 
each  district  respectively,  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the  directors 
thereof. 

§  66.  Declares  what  shall  constitute  the  principal  of  the  county  and 
township  funds,  respectively,  and  forbids  the  conveying  of  the  interest, 
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rents   and  issues  thereof  to  said  principal,  but  requires  all  of  said  in- 
terest, etc.,  to  be  distributed  annually. 

§  67.  Requires  all  school  funds  collected  from  special  taxes  levied 
by  orders  of  school  directors,  or  from  the  sale  of  property  belonging 
to  any  district,  and  all  other  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treas- 
urer, to  be  paid  out  (after  the  same  shall  have  been  apportioned  by 
the  township  trustees)  only  on  the  order  of  the  proper  board  of  direct- 
ors. 

§  71.  As  amended,  allows  county  superintendents,  for  their  services 
as  such,  including  the  duties  of  school  visitation,  the  sum  of  three 
dollars  per  day  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
in  any  one  year,  to  be  paid  from  the  county  treasury;  and  authorizes 
county  courts  and  boards  of  supervisors  to  make  additional  appropria- 
tions to  county  superintendents  for  their  services,  if  deemed  proper, 
and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  county  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  amendment  to  this  section  to  allow  county  superintend- 
ents the  per  diem  of  three  dollars  for  all  educational  services  per- 
formed by  them  as  such  superintendents,  such  as  the  examination  of 
teachers,  preparing  and  tabulating  their  annual  reports,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  visiting  schools. 

§  72.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  township  trustees  to  allow  and 
pay  to  township  treasurers  a  reasonable  sum,  annually,  for  their  serv- 
ices as  clerks  of  said  boards,  and  exempts  all  school  officers  from 
working  on  the  roads  and  military  duty,  but  not  from  serving  on 
juries. 

§  82  Makes  it  the  duty  (if  the  state's  attorneys  of  the  several  judi- 
cial circuits  to  enforce  the  collection  of  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  pen- 
alties imposed  or  incurred  in  the  courts  of  record  in  their  several  cir- 
cuits, and  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  school  superintendents  of  the 
counties  wherein  the  same  have  been  imposed  or  incurred,  retaining 
therefrom  the  fees  and  commissions  allowed  them  by  law;  requires 
justices  of  the  peace  to  enforce  the  collection  of  all  fines,  etc.,  imposed 
by  them,  by  any  lawful  means,  and  that  the  officer  charged  with  the 
collection  thereof  shall  pay  the  same,  when  collected,  to  the  school 
superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  was  imposed ;  and  re- 
quires clerks  of  said  courts  of  record,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  to  re- 
port, under  oath,  to  the  school  superintendents  of  their  respective 
counties,  by  the  first  of  March,  annually,  the  amount  of  such  fines, 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  imposed  or  incurred  in  their  respective 
courts,  and  the  amount  of  such  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  col- 
lected by  them,  giving  each  item  separately,  and  the  name  of  the  offi- 
cer charged  with  the  collection  thereof;  and  fixes  penalties  for  failure 
12 
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to  make  such  reports,  or  to  pay  over,  on  demand,  the  amount  of  such 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  when  collected. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
amendatory  act  are  repealed ;  this  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage.     The  act  was  approved  Feb.  16,  1865. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  points  of  the 
amendments  passed  by  the  late  General  Assembly — amendments 
which  can  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  and  to  increase  the  strength,  vigor  and  unity 
of  the  system. 

A  new  edition  of  the  school  law,  as  amended,  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instractiou. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
■Post-Office  Address  —  "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Cbicago."'®ft 


Examinations. —  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  progress- 
ive teacher  of  the  utility,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  examinations,  as 
an  efl&cient  aid  in  thoroughly  advancing  pupils  in  their  studies.  They 
are  the  light  weights  and  dumb-bells  of  the  mental  gymnasium,  which 
impart  strength  and  vigor  to  the  intellect.  They  are  a  powerful  agen- 
cy for  completing  otherwise  half-formed  ideas,  and  for  imparting 
strength  and  character  to  the  judgment.  As  tests  of  the  practical 
familiarity  of  the  pupil  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  they  are  in- 
valuable. Frequently,  in  such  cases,  the  thing  sought  for  is  largely 
a  minus  quantity  —  a  result  damaging  to  the  supposed  attainments  of 
tile  pupil  and  often  disappointing  to  the  teacher. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  examinations,  written  and  oral,  each  has  its 
earnest  advocates.  Granting  a  truce  to  a  discussion  on  their  respect- 
ive merits,  let  us  allow  that  each  has  peculiar  excellences  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  other,  and  in  the  spirit  of  electicism  select  what  is  good 
from  both.     Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  written  examination  are: 

It  compels  the  pupil  to  an  accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  and 
an  exactness  of  expression  gained  in  no  other  way.  The  test  of  knowl- 
edge lies  in  what  is  written,  not  in  what  is  intended  and  understood. 
It  is  surprising  to  know  how  much  even,  mature  minds  have  some 
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times  to  ponder  upon  a  subject  with  which  they  thought  themselves 
familiar,  before  they  can  express  their  ideas  with  pen  and  ink.  It  is 
just  this  discipline  which  is  needed  by  the  young  mind,  to  give  direct- 
ness and  strength  to  the  future  mental  character.  Again,  a  pupil  may 
have  a  very  correct  idea,  yet  be  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  exactly 
express  it  in  writing.  Wrong  words  or  expressions  will  some  times 
work  oflF  the  pen,  giving  quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  intended^ 
or  perhaps  the  form  will  be  incomplete  from  the  omission  of  some- 
thing to  be  added.  Just  the  words  to  convey  just  the  idea  show  rare 
culture;  and  he  who,  especially  in  youth,  has  the  power  to  use  words 
in  this  manner  possesses  an  ability  highly  to  be  prized. 

Teachers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  written  examina- 
tions know  how  provokingly  careless  pupils  are  in  their  work.  Just 
the  wrong  thing  is  done  for  the  right,  the  opposite  step  is  taken  from 
what  is  intended,  and  inexcusable  blunders  are  made  in  the  simple 
operations  in  numbers.  All  these  things  occur  when  the  pupil,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  knows  better,  and  can  subsequently  detect  and 
correct  his  own  errors.  They  are  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of 
thoughtlessness  and  inexperience,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  dis- 
cipline of  this  kind.  It  is  better  that  they  should  have  this  training 
now  than  in  later  years,  when  important  results  depend  upon  their 
operations. 

Written  examinations  may,  in  neatness,  order,  and  skill  in  arrange- 
ment, answer  the  purpose  of  an  exercise  in  composition. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  impartial.  The 
same  test  is  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  class  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances.  All  are  placed  upon  the  same  basis,  and  the 
best  method  of  ascertaining  their  relative  standing  is  used.  There  is, 
too,  a  great  saving  of  time.  In  an  hour  each  one  of  the  class  can  an- 
swer a  given  number  of  questions,  many  more  than  they  could  answer 
orally,  and  the  teacher  can  look  over  and  correct  the  written  answers 
in  much  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  ask  and  answer  them  orally. 

The  examination  finished,  the  papers  should  be  taken  up  for  careful 
correction.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  answer  to  a  single  question 
through  all  the  papers  before  passing  to  another  answer.  The  teacher 
fixes  upon  a  standard  of  correctness  for  each  answer  ;  and  having  fixed 
it,  it  is  easier  to  make  all  comparisons  with  it  at  once,  while  it  is  fresh 
in  mind.  Besides,  there  is  less  liability  to  variation  in  judgment 
than  if  the  attention  is  called  to  the  correction  of  the  other  answers 
on  a  paper  before  taking  a  second  one.  Practically,  this  method  will 
save  time. 

If  the  answer  be  the  solution  of  a  problem,  it  is  the  practice  with 
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some  to  mark  it  zero  unless  it  be  exactly  correct,  even  though  the 
principle  of  the  solution  be  right.  This  is  giving  to  an  error  in 
computation  a  greater  importance  than  to  the  principle  or  method  on 
which  it  is  based.  Besides  being  unjust,  this  practice  discourages  the 
scholar  from  any  attempt  at  all.  Many  good  examiners  consider  a 
solution  one-half  correct  or  more  if  the  principle  is  right,  though 
there  be  an  error  in  application. 

We  will  speak  of  oral  examinations  in  a  future  number. 

Solutions. — 1.  iH-4=3i^,r=shrinkage  in  length  of  1  yard;  ^\X 
40=|S— |==U,=shrinkage  in  length  in  40  yards;  40— li=38f,= 
length  in  yards  after  sponging;  1  nail=j'g  of  a  yard.  As  the  broad- 
cloth shrank  in  width  1 J  nails  upon  every  1^  yards,  therefore  it  shrank 
1  nail  upon  every  yard  in  width,  and  upon  2^  yards  in  width  2i  nails. 

2i  nails=j^=g»4  of  a  yard.  2^—^%  =2g\,=  width  in  yards  of  the 
broadcloth  after  shrinking.  38f  X^g\=81^f|  square  yards  of  broad- 
cloth after  shrinking.  U-^20=Jg,=shrinkage  in  length  of  one  yard 
of  the  flannel.  ^  oail^gL  of  a  yard,  li— 3L=l3Tj,=width  in  yards 
of  the  flannel  after  shrinking.  .-.  811f|--{  0-~j's)Xh\\  ='^h\^ 
=the  number  of  yards  of  flannel  required  to  line  the  broadcloth. 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 
Also  by  0.  S.  W. 

2.  Answer,  6  cats. 

3.  x'-\-y'=x'-y\..ll'\;  x'—y'=xy...l2l 

Square  [1],  x"-]- 2a;y+i/*  =  (a;'— 2/^)*...[3] ;  square  [2]  and  trans- 
pose, ic'— 3:ry  +  y*  =  0...[4].  Subtract  [4]  from  [3],  bxY  = 
(ic'— /)^  Take  square  root,  j;?/Xd=-t/5—a;^—y'.  Substitute  the 
value  of  xy  from  [2],  (x'~-y')X±\/^=x'—y'-  ^'ly'i^^  by  x—y, 
we  have  (x-J\-y)i/d=x^-\-xy-\-y\..[^'].  Transpose  [2]  and  subtract 
from  [5],  and  we  have  {x-{-y)X±\/^=2xy-\-2y\  Dividing  by  x 
-\-y,  we  have  ±:|/5=:2?/.  .-.  i/=±:^v^5.  Substituting  this  value  of 
y  in  [2],  and  reducing,  we  have  a;=w(5±i/5).  O.  S.  w. 

Artemas  Martin  presents  the  following  solution  : 

Transposing  the  second  equation,  a;'—a;y  =  ?/'... [3].  Multiplying 
by  4  and  then  adding  y^  to  each  side,  Ax''—ixy-\-y^=5y\..[4:'].  Ex- 
tracting square  root,  2x—y=^±y-\/^,  or  x=y(i±ii/b)...\_b'].  Let 
r==J(l±i/5);  then  x=ry...[6].     Substituting  in  the  first  equation 

and  reducing,  we  get  y=  s^i L^]-         But  r  =  Kl±l/5),  ^'^ 

K6-^2i/5)+l 
K6±2v/5),    and    r^  =  ^{^l6  ±8^5).         •■■  y=J^ie^y^l= 
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Problems. — 5.  Find  x,  y,  and  z,  from  the  following  equations : 

Franklin,  Pa.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

6.  {For  mental  solution.)     What  is  the  square  of  68745  '( 

o.  s.  w. 

7.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $250.     What  must  he  ask  for  him, 
that  he  may  take  10  per  cent,  less  than  he  asks  and  yet  gain  15  per 

cent.?  Wisconsin  Jour,  of  Ed. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      TABLE. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


Ohio. — Commissioner  White  will  accept  our  thanks  for  copies  of  his  Report. 
There  is  every  indication  that  Mr.  White  is  a  live  man,  willing  to  work,  and  able 
to  make  his  work  tell  on  the  condition  and  character  of  the  schools.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  educational  liistory  of  Ohio,  he  has  secured  returns  from  every 
township  and  school-district  in  the  state. 

We  are  assured  in  the  Report  that  the  schools  of  Ohio  "have  held  their  own 
during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  influence  of  the  war."  In  the 
withdrawal  of  many  energetic  and  promising  teachers,  the  schools,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  have  suffered  a  loss,  and  there  never  was  a  time,  probably, 
since  the  school-system  was  organized  when  teachers  were  so  poorly  paid.  But 
in  other  respects  there  has  been  commendable  progress. 

All  the  school-houses  and  -grounds  in  Ohio  are  valued  at  $6,168,736.  Number 
of  common  schools,  11,661  ;  high  schools,  149  —  a  little  more  than  one  for  every 
ten  townships.  Whole  number  of  youth  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  938,9*72 ; 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  694,920 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
399,256,  or  57  percent,  of  those  enrolled;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
common  schools,  .$28.25  per  month,  in  high  schools,  $62.87;  of  female  teachers 
in  common  schools,  17.95,  in  high  schools,  $34.81.  These  averages  show,  as 
the  commissioner  thinks,  a  very  poor  rate  of  compensation,  and  we  surely  agree 
with  him  ;  but  the  average  in  Illinois,  which  for  male  teachers  in  all  schools  is 
only  $30,  is  but  little,  if  any,  better.  The  degree  of  changeableness  in  the 
teacher's  position  in  Ohio  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  where  20,658  persons  have 
actually  be(;n  employed  during  the  year,  only  13,000  persons  would  be  needed  if 
there  were  no  changes.  Only  3430  persons  taught  the  same  school  during  the 
year. 

Several  items  in  these  statistics  remind  us  very  forcibly  that  Illinois  is  close 
upon  the  heels  of  Ohio  in  population  and  wealth. 

Califounia. —  Tlu^  California  Teaclier  for  January  is  taken  up  by  the  Annual 
Report  for  1863-4  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  Swett,  who 
is  also  an  editor  of  the  Teacher.  From  this  report  we  make  a  few  extracts.  The 
total  expenditure  for  support  of  schools  during  the  year  was,  $655,000,  of  which 
over  $411,000  was  paid  to  teachers.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male 
teacher*  was  $73.88;  to  female  teachers,  54.91  ;  the  total  number  of  schools  was 
832,  showing  an  increase  of  78  over  last  year.  The  average  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  schools  were  kept  open  was  five  and  nine-tenths  months.  The  total 
number  of  white  children  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age  was  86,831  ; 
the  whole  number  enrolled  on  the   registers  of  the  public   schools  was  47,588 ; 
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but  the  average  attendance  was  only  24,704 ;  the  number  of  cbildien  attending 
private  schools  was  11,359.  The  State  Normal  School  has  had  during  the  year 
92  pupils,  of  whom  only  six  were  young  men.  85  new  school-houses  have  been 
erected  during  the  year.  Mr.  Superintendent  Swett  says  a  good  word  about 
cheap  teachers :  "  It  is  vain  to  expect  to  have  an  eflBcient  system  of  schools 
taught  by  cheap  teachers.  So  long  as  trustees  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  their  duty  to  pay  the  very  lowest  salary  that  will  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, just  so  long  must  our  schools  be  taught  by  raw  recruits  and  unfledged  pre- 
tenders." In  conclusion,  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the  future:  "The  real  progress 
is  not  shown  by  the  statistical  tables.  The  employment  of  better  teachers,  the 
use  of  better  text-books,  the  circulation  of  school-documents,  the  deeper  interest 
on  the  part  of  parents,  and  a  more  positive  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  have 
made  the  schools  far  more  effective,  even  though  little  more  money  has  been  expend- 
ed. Next  year,  if  the  state  is  blessed  with  a  season  of  ordinary  prosperity,  with  an 
increased  revenue  from  taxation,  I  am  confident  the  public  schools  will  show  an 
advancement  which  will  fully  equal  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  California  has  an  almost  herculean 
task  before  him ;  but,  from  the  energy  and  discretion  shown  by  the  present  incum- 
bent, it  is  evident  the  people  have  put  the  '  right  man  in  the  right  place'. 

Pennsylvania. —  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. —  The  total 
amount  expended  in  the  state,  including  Philadelphia,  during  the  year  ending 
June,  1864,  was  $3,218,355.79.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  12,932;  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  709,930  ;  average  attendance,  406,065.  The  average 
length  of  term  was  six  months.  The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  per  month  was 
sixty-two  cents.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  15,907.  The 
average  pay  per  month  outside  of  Philadelphia  was,  to  male  teachers  $25.42,  to 
female  teachers  $20.16  —  an  increase  of  only  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  pay  of  the 
previous  year. 

District  institutes  were  held  in  1,124  districts,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  state.  The  three  normal  schools  of  the  state  are  reported 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  no  statistics  are  given.  The  Superintendent  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  for  them  of  $10,000  for  the  current  year,  and  that 
three  new  normal  schools  be  established. 

New  York. —  Teachers' Institutes. —  For  reasons  incident  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  attendance  at  the  institutes  has  not  been  so  large  the  current  year  as 
it  was  last,  but  there  is  generally  reported  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  more  thorough  and  practical  instruction.  Institutes  have  been  held  in 
48  counties.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  has  been  7,221 ;  aggre- 
gate days'  attendance,  57,268. 

St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  1863-4. —  Under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ira  Divoll,  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  are  prospering  finely,  in  spite  of  disturbing 
influences  resulting  from  the  war.  There  is  in  operation  a  complete  system  of 
graded  schools  and  a  normal  school.  In  the  high  and  normal  schools  a  small  tu- 
ition fee  is  charged  to  those  pupils  who  are  able  to  pay ;  all  the  other  grades  are 
free.  The  total  value  of  property  used  for  school-purposes  is  nearly  $500,000. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year  was  12,152:  of  these 
261  were  in  the  high  school,  and  59  in  the  normal  school.  The  total  cost  per 
pupil  on  average  number  belonging  was,  in  the  normal  school  $71.88,  in  the 
high  school  $54.88;  in  the  other  schools  about  $12.50.  The  average  salary 
paid  to  each  male  teacher  was  $1,522.22;  to  female  teachers,  $583.53. 

"  Blue  Hen's  Chickens." — We  have  long  known  that  the  people  of  '  Little  Dela- 
ware '  were  called  'Blue  Hen's  Chickens',  but  could  not  tell  why.  Rev.  Dr. 
Combe,  of  Philiidelphia,  a  native  of  Delaware,  furnishes  the  explanation,  as  fol- 
lows: "In  olden  time  there  was  in  that  state  a  breed  of  fighting-cocks  noted  for 
their  pluck  and  endurance.  They  never  knew  when  they  were  whipped,  but 
would    fight   on    as   long  as   there    was   a   feather    left.     The    only  account  of 
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the  origin  of  this  breed  was  that  they  sprang  from  a  blue  hen.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionarv  War  Delaware  furnished  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which,  in  numerous 
marches  and  battles,  became  distinguished  for  persistent  bravery.  On  this  ac- 
count they  came  to  be  called  the  ■  Blue  Hen's  Chickens'.  The  name,  thus  becom- 
ing an  honorable  one,  was  afterward  assumed  by  the  people  of  the  state."' 

The  Atlaxtic  Mosthlt,  Febrcaet,  1865. —  The  Atlantic,  whose  buff  exterior 
and  clear  type  are  known  and  read  in  so  many  households.  East  anji  West,  brings 
this  time  quite  a  varied  entertainment.  All  its  departments  — '  Literature,  Art, 
and   Politics'  —  are  well  filled. 

'  The  Pleiads  of  Connecticut '  is  a  lively  and  not  very  reverential  account  of 
the  seven  poets  who  sung  immortal  numbers,  as  they  thought,  and  admired  each 
other  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  in  that  little  practical  state. 
'Memories  of  Authors'  is  this  month  a  sketch  of  Coleridge:  interesting,  as  such 
familiar  pictures  of  distinguished  men  always  are;  this  article  also  contains  much 
that  will  be  new  to  most  of  its  readers.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  in  her  '  Chimney-Cor- 
ner '  a  sermon  on  little  foxes,  which  contains,  if  not  much  dogmatic  theology, 
certainly  much  which  is  practical  enough  for  the  home  and  the  kitchen.  'The 
Mantle  of  St.  John  de  Matha'  is  another  of  Whittier's  faith-inspiring  war-pieces. 
In  our  Quaker  poet's  hands  the  pen  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  sword.  The  few 
lines  called  '  The  Old  House '  will  touch  a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  every 
reader  who  is  far  away  from  '  the  s<enes  of  his  childhood  '.  Ik  Marvel  begins  a 
new  story,  '  Dr.  Johns ',  in  this  number  ;  '  Needle  and  Garden  '  is  continued  ;  the 
rambling  off-hand  record  of  a  trip  to  Labrador,  '  Ice  and  the  Esquimaux ',  is 
concluded.  The  lover  of  art  will  read  with  interest  "Our  fii-st  great  Painter  and 
his  Works',  which  gives  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of  Washington  Allston,  and 
a  description  of  many  of  his  paintings;  and  also  'Harriet  Hosmer's  Zenobia'. 
The  article  '  Roger  Brooke  Taney '  is  a  critici.sm  upon  decisions  and  theory  of 
our  late  Chief  Justice  with  regard  to  the  Negro.  '  A  Fortnight  with  the  Sanitary' 
shows  how  much  good  the  money  so  freely  given  by  those  who  stay  at  home  is 
doing  our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  hospital,  and  how  much  room  there  is  still  for 
the  same  kind  of  doing-good.  We  are  always  glad  when  we  see  in  book-store 
windows  the  notice  of  a  new  Atlantic,  for  then  we  know  there  is  a  treat  for  us  at 
hand. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE, 


Fifth  Bikn.mal  Report  of  the  Superixtenpext  or  PrBLic  Ixstrcctiox  of  the 
State  or  Illixois. — This  document,  recently  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Hon. 
J.  P.  Brooks,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  well  prepared  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  touches  upon  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  well  and  pointedly  presented,  and  are  all^  we  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  enlightened  educational  views  of  our  time.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  it  are  'The  causes  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  school-system'; 
'Number  of  school-going  children  —  Attendance';  'Teachers  —  the  efficiency  of 
Women  as  Instructors ' ;  '  County  Superintendence  —  Salary  —  Tenure  of  office ' ; 
'School-Commissioners'  Convention';  'County  Teachers'  Institutes';  'State 
Teachers'  Association';  'Normal  University'  (including  Reports  of  Board  of 
Education  and  of  Principal) ;  '  State  Industrial  University ' ;  '  State  Orphan 
School';  '  School  Loans' ;  '  State  Superintendency '. 

In  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics  we  find  exhibited  just  views,  and  a 
warnj  and  enlightened  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  statistical 'tables  of  the  two  years,  1863  and  1864,  exhibit  a  good  degree 
of  improvement.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  advanced  from 
546,925  in  the  former  to  573,976  in  the  latter.  Total  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages  has  advanced  from  §l,4o"2,952  to  81,611,003  ;  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  from  $26  to  $30  per  month  (not  quite  as  rapid  as  the  advance  in  gold) ; 
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of  fomulo   toii("l)ors,  tVoin  f  17  to  $H).     Total  ainonnt  piii(1  for  nil   ^'(•l\ool-pu^pos^^'« 
has  aiiviincoil  from  ?;':,(>,"i  l,o!»S  to  $'2,I()0,.M0. 

Wo  Oiiii  not  iillow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  iMitorinj;  our  tostiinouv  in 
behalf  of  thi>  ollioionov,  honosty,  and  fairnoss,  with  which  tl)<>  ivtirinj;  Superin- 
toiulont  has  disohargod  tho  duties  of  his  ottico.  Outing  his  two  years  of  service 
we  have  been  eoiistuntly  broujiht  into  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  we  believe  not  only  that  he  has  had  the  s;ood  of  the  eause  of  ednea- 
tii>n  at  heait.  but  that  he  has  also  exhibited  n  keen  appreeiation  of  the  best 
measures  to  l>e  \ised  for  promotinj;  it.  He  has  been,  in  onr  opinion,  n  fnithfid 
and  sueoessl'ul  ^ehoolotlieer. 

Dixon  Tkachkrs'  Asson.vriON. —  The  tirst  meetins;  of  the  s(>ason  was  held  on 
Monday  eveninsj,  .lanmu-y  'l',\  before  a  crowded  house.  Essay  by  Mrs.  Kiajitij  — 
'  A  ("'linptei-  of  Kxperienees,  or  Two  Sides  to  a  Story'.  Report  of  llii;h  Sehool, 
by  K.  V.  Smith.  A  juvi-nile  elass  was  heard  bv  Miss  Swinbm'iH\  in  Arithmetie 
and  S|>ellinc.  An  essay  on  '  I>iseipline ',  by  .1.  V.  Thomas.  (Jood  siiifiin-:;  opened 
ami  closed  the  exerci.ses,  and  the  audienei>  separated  in  a  hapjiy  iVame  of  niiml. 
Next  meeting  in  three  weeks. 

Onr  .second  meetinsj  was  held  on  Momiay  night.  F(>br(u»ry  lo,  betore  a  large 
!ind  bi'illant  audience.  Kxercises  opened  with  aquartetie,  simg  by  Misses  (!oodno, 
and  Messrs.  Urubaker  and  Southworth.  Mr.  Thomas  followed  with  a  reading- 
class  in  Parker  and  Watson's  Fourth  Ueader,  and  Miss  (Gardner  with  a  elass  in 
(irammar,  both  parlies  aei^uilling  themselves  very  creditably.  Kssay  by  AV.  W. 
Davis  — '  My  Karly  Sel'.ool-Days '.  l^lass  in  Subtractit>n  niamiged  by  Mrs.  Fhifjg. 
The  little  fellows  charged  tln^  boards,  ami  maintained  their  position,  by  planting 
their  colom  on  the  enemy's  works.  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  a  neat  disquisition  on 
Astronomy,  alluding  in  striking  terms  to  some  of  the  grandest  features  of  the 
noblest  of  the  sciences.  W.  AV.  Pati.*!,  Peci-efary. 

Pkoatiiu. —  Friend  Gastnnui,  of  Decatur,  in  the  Oazi'Ue  of  February  17th, 
talks  a  considerable  amount  of  good  sense  to  the  people  of  that  city  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  school-houst\s  for  the  accommodation  of  their  childien.  Educa- 
tional nnitters  have  made  great  progress  in  Decatur  during  the  last  live  years. 
On  the  ISlh  of  February  the  directors  raised  the  salaries  of  all  the  teaeluTS,  su- 
perintendent included,  fron»  25  to  8e  per  cent.  This  good  work  should  go  on. 
There  is  no  class  of  persons  .-h"  poorly  paid  at  present,  every  thing  considered,  as 
teachers.  Their  salaries  have  really  depreciated  in  pioportion  to  the  rise  in  gold. 
In  the  name  of  the  fraternity,  therefore,  we  thank  r>ii>ther  (lastman  fin-  inducing 
his  people  to  set  so  goc)d  an  example.  The  schools  have  also  been  recently  or- 
ganized under  a  new  charter  enacted  by  the  legislature.  There  is  a  prevalent 
suspicion  that  Friemi  tiastman  is  a  very  etticient  school-oflieer:  indeed  many 
think  it  could  be  easily  proved  upon  him. 

Cn.vNOK. —  Our  and  the  reader's  good  friend,  W.  W.  Davis,  intends  on  the  first 
of  .Vpril  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  Third  Ward  in  Sterling,  after  two 
years'  service  in  Dixon.  His  correspondents  will  govern  themst^lves  accordingly. 
We  believe  wo  violate  no  contidonee  when  we  say  that  our  friend's  social  rela- 
tions are  such  that  there  is  an  eminent  fitness  in  his  reeeiving  postal  favors  from 
such  ladies  as  are  willing  thus  to  mitigate  his  loneliness.  W^e  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  our  readers  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  Mr.  D.'s  acquaintance  in  print. 

Miss  Emmalisk  Drykr,  late  Principal  of  Ewing  Seminary,  at  Knoxville,  Illinois, 
has  recently  entered  upon  her  duties  as  instruetre.ss  in  the  Normal  University. 
She  brings  to  her  new  position  an  earnest  purpose,  extensive  and  thorough  prep- 
aration, and  a  sucoessfui  exp^M-ience  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  for 
her  a  degree  of  sncooss  befitting  the  important  place  to  which  she  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

W.  II.  Wklls,  Esq.,  has  been  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Hoard  of  School-Inspectors.  In  the  selection  of  Mr.  W.  the  authorities  exhibit 
a  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best   educational  experience   and  ability 
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for  the  manaj;fiTi(!i)t  of  thfjir  f(c}iooI-sy-tU;in.  F»:w  —  very  U-w  —  m';n  in  the 
Unit^'d  Htates  are  3o  well  informed  uf)on  educational  matters*  as  Mr.  Well*.  He 
knows  men,  methods,  and  ajratem.s,  ao  thoroughly  and  so  minntely  as  never  to  be 
at  a  lo*s  for  a  precedent.  And  hi^  knowledj(';  has  been  made  most  practically 
iia«;fijl.  Whatever  position  has  been  aswijfned  him — and  he  has  occupied  ^tme 
very  important  and  responsible  ones  —  has  always  been  well  filled,  and  its  duties 
efficifrfitly  \)«:rt()rm!(l.  His  know!* tdj^e,  extended  and  minute  as  it  is,  has  not 
overloaded  hij(  judgment.  We  confess  that  we  regret  exceedingly  to  part  with 
him  asi  an  active  educator,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  sfill  officially  connected  with 
this  important  iiiterest,  not  only  a.«  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  but  also 
as  a  Tallied  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


NORTHWESTERN       SANITARY       f  A  I K  . 

Wk  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  edncation  in  Illinois,  who 
love  their  country  and  its  brave  defenders,  to  the  following  circniars.  The  en- 
terprijje  of  a  sanitary  fair  Ia  e*i>*:c'iA]\y  called  for  at  the  present  moment.  We  are 
just  coming  to  the  awful  death -grapple  with  the  great  rebellion.  It  has  been 
foiled  in  one  after  another  of  its  nefarious  schemes,  and  is  now  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  apparently  doomed  to  certain  and  immediate  destruction.  Bnt  it 
is  evidently  gathering  up  its  powers  for  a  last  and  most  terrible  resistance.  The 
boys  in  blue  have  no  child's  play  before  them.  We  believe  they  will  be  victori- 
ous, for  we  believe  the  right  will  triumph.  But  who  can  tell  at  what  cost  of  life 
and  limb  ?  More  homes  must  be  made  desolate.  Thousands  of  hearts  must  bleed 
anew  with  the  keenest  anguish,  in  order  that  our  country  may  stand  fully  vindcat- 
ed  before  the  world,  and  be  free  to  enter  upon  her  glorious  career  of  justice, 
freedr>m,  and  philanthropy.  But  the  end  is  worth  the  sacrifice.  And  let  us,  who, 
during  the  conflict,  sit  p^.acefully  around  our  hearth.a,  and  rejoice  over  victories 
won  by  our  brothers  in  the  field, —  let  na  thank  God  that  we  too  are  permitted  to 
do  s«>mething, —  though  how  little  in  comparison, —  toward  accoropliahing  the 
great  result. 

While  we  write,  the  news  comes  that  Charleston  is  in  flames,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  hands  of  the  very  men  who  hatched  this  treason  I  Truly,  '  whom  the  goda 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad  '.  The  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  aid  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  the  remainder,  we  fully  believe,  will  be  restrained.  Who  needs 
more  encouraging  omens  ?  Let  as,  then,  betake  ourselves  to  the  work  of  providing 
for  the  sick  atid  wounde/1  of  our  victorious  armies ;  let  us  do  it  quickly,  or  the 
opportunity,  to  us,  will  be  lost.  Most  of  all,  let  the  free  schools,  whose  very  life 
is  involved  in  the  stnjggle,  do  all  they  can  for  an  object  so  worthy. — En.  Teaches. 

Chjcaoo,  Pkbruart  6th,  1.^«6. 
To  Out  Huperi.nUn/hnJji,  Te^irh/^n  aiA  Puj/iJa  of  fJiA  PMie  Hch//fi^A  of  iM  NrrriJiir.&d  : 

A  Great  Sanitary  Fair  is  to  be  f)\)(:ui:(l  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  upon  May  3<^)tb, 
1865.  The  Executive  Committee  having  it  in  charge  have  determined  to  open 
a  PuBLJC-ScHooL  Dkpartmk.vt,  and  have  appointe/i  the  undersigned  the  Special 
Committee  to  take  charge  of  this  Department. 

Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  .HchfK>Is  are  found  upon  every  battle-field, 
in  every  camp,  and  in  every  hospital  in  our  land  ;  they  need  the  sympathy  and 
the  contributions  of  their  fellows  at  home.  Every  child  in  the  schools  of  the 
Northwest  can  mini.ster  to  the  comfort  of  a  sick  or  wounded  brother  in  the  army. 

No  articles  will  be  exhibited  in  this  department  of  the  fair  except  such  as  are 
contributed  by  school-children  or  their  teachers. 

Any  article,  of  the  most  trifling  value,  that  comes  from  the  willing  hand  of  s 
warmhearted  child,  will  be  welcome.  I>;t  each  child  devise  something  that 
shall  be  attractive,  and  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

Each  state  represented  in  the  exhibition  may  have  a  separate  table,  ii'  deaired, 
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under  the  management  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  member  of  the 
general  committee  from  that  state. 

Each  member  of  the  general  committee  will  act  as  chairman  of  a  state  com- 
mittee, to  be  designated  by  himself. 

Cities  or  counties  designing  to  contribute  may  correspond  with  the  members  of 
the  committee  from  their  own  state;  or,  if  preferred,  directly  with  the  chairman 
of  the  general  committee.  , 

It  is  hoped  that  all  who  may  receive  this  circular  will  at  once  set  about  pre- 
paring articles  for  the  fair. 

Let  superintendents  and  teachers  aid  by  contributing  one  day's  salary. 

All  moneys  may  be  remitted  through  the  member  of  the  committee  of  each 
state  contributing. 

To  save  expense,  it  will  be  better  that  articles  contributed  be  boxed  and  sent 
directly  to  Chicago,  plainly  marked,  "  Publie-Sc'iool  Depxrtment  of  Sanitary 
Fair.  Xorthwestern  Sanitary  Commission  Rooms,  66  Madison  street,  Chicago." 

If  at  the  time  the  articles  are  shipped  a  notice  of  shipment  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  will  see  that  the  articles  are  disposed  of  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

As  the  schools  of  many  of  the  villages  will  hold  exhibitions  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  term,  the  committee  would  suggest  that  a  small  admittance  fee  be  charged, 
and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  ;  or,  if  desired,  special  exhibitions  be 
given  with  this  end  in  view. 

A  very  trifling  gift  from  each  school-child  in  the  Northwest  will,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, make  a  munificent  donation  to  the  S-initary  Fair. 

Committee:  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  J.  L.  Pickard,  R.  Priudiville,  W.  H. 
Wells;  for  State  of  Illinois,  Hon.  X.  Bateman,  Springfield;  for  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  Madison  ;  for  State  of  Iowa,  Hon.  0.  Faville,  Desmoines ; 
for  State  of  Indiana,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  Indianapolis;  for  State  of  Michigan, 
Hon.  0.  Hosford,  Lansing;  for  State  of  Minnesota,  Hon.  R.  Blakely,  St.  Paul. 

P.  S. —  The  '  American'  and  the  '  United  States'  Express  Companies  have 
agreed,  through  their  agents  in  Chicago,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Colvin  and  J.  C.  Fargo,  to 
transmit  to  Chicago,  free  of  expense,  all  contributions  to  the  fair  not  exceeding 
sixty  pounds  in  weight. 


OUR  BRAVE  BOYS  IX  BLUE  '.     GOD  BLESS  THEM  ! 
To  the  Superinimdenis,  Teachers  and  Fnpih  of  the  Public  Schooh  of  Illinois  : 

A  great  Sanitary  Fair  is  to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  May  30,  1865. 
A  new  and  interesting  feature  will  be  a  Public-School  Department,  in  which  no 
articles  will  be  exhibited  except  such  as  are  contributed  by  school-children,  or 
their  teachers  and  superintendents. 

The  State  Committee,  to  organize  and  carry  out  a  system  of  eflforts  in  behalf 
of  this  department,  is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

John  F.  Eberhart,  Chicago,  first  district;  W.  A.  Jones,  Aurora,  second  district ; 
W.  W.  Davis,  Dixon,  third  district ;  Alex.  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island,  fourth  district ; 
S.  M.  Etter,  Galva,  fifth  district ;  J.  M.  Day,  Marseilles  (Lasalle  county),  sixth 
district ;  T.  R.  Leal,  Urbana,  seventh  district ;  D.  Wilkins,  Bloomington,  eighth 
district;  Jon  Shastid,  Perry,  ninth  district;  0.  S.  Cook,  Bunker  Hill,  tenth 
district;  W.  I.  X.  Fisher,  Effingham,  eleventh  district;  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Sparta, 
twelfth  district;  Wm.  H.  Hathaway,  Caledonia,  thirteenth  district. 

Correspondence. —  Persons  desiring  information  may  address  any  member  of 
the  State  Committee,  and  members  of  the  committee  will  obtain  all  necessary 
information  by  addressing  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chairman  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee, Chicago,  Illinois.  Communications  received  by  the  undersigned  will  also  be 
promptly  answered. 

How  TO  Forward  Coxtribctioxs. —  All  articles  for  the  Fair,  except  money, 
should  be  boxed  and  sent  direct  to  Chicago,  plainly  marked,  thus :  "  Public- 
School  Department  of  Sanitary  Fair,  Xorthwestern  Sanitary  Commission  Rooms, 
66  Madison  street,  Chicago." 
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Boxes  or  packages  for  the  Fair,  not  exceeding  sixty  pounds  in  weight,  will  be 
transmitted  to  Chicago,  by  the  express  companies,  free  of  expense.  Articles 
mav  be  sent  at  any  time,  and  whenever  a  box  or  a  package  is  shipped,  Mr.  Pick- 
ard  should  be  informed  of  the  fact,  by  letter,  and  he  will  immediately  acknowledge 
receipt,  and  dL-po.se  of  the  articles  in  accordance  with    the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

Donations  of  numey  for  the  Fair  may  be  remitted  to  the  undersigned,  who  will 
acknowledge  receipt  by  return  mail. 

Wats  AND  Mkaxs. —  1.  School  ExhUAtioux. — Let  every  school  in  the  stale,  as 
far  as  practicable,  hold  an  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  and  charge 
a  small  admittance  fee,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  Fair. 

2.  Tabhauz. — In  many  places  an  exhibition  of  tableaux  would  prove  an  at- 
tractive and  sure  mode  of  raising  funds  for  the  F'air. 

3.  Mite  Societies. —  Where  neither  of  the  foregoing  plans  is  practicable,  let  mite 
societies  be  formed,  one  in  every  school-district  or  neighborhood,  to  meet  weekly, 
from  house  to  house,  and  let  each  pupil  contribute  his  mite  —  five  or  ten  cents, 
any  sum,  however  small.  These  societies  may  also  be  formed  in  places  where  ex- 
hibitions, etc.,  are  held,  as  additional  means  of  raising  funds. 

4.  One  Day'n  Salary. — For  teachers,  no  more  simple  and  eflfective  plan  can  be 
devised  than  to  contribute  one  day's  salary  to  this  object.  Most  teachers  can  do 
this  without  inconvenience  —  many  have  already  done  so. 

5.  Handiwork. —  The  taste  and  skill  of  the  school-girls,  inspired  and  directed  by 
their  teachers,  will  devise  and  execute  innumerable  miracles  of  ingenuity,  use, 
and  beauty,  to  deck  the  tables  of  the  Fair,  the  sale  of  which  will  add  largely  to 
the  receipts. 

Necessity  of  Organization. —  Nothing  can  be  done  without  earnest  organized 
effort.  Let  every  one  who  receives  this  circular  begin  at  once  to  fjlan,  consult, 
and  act.  Let  school-exhibitions,  mite  societies,  etc.,  be  immediately  commenced 
and  earnestly  prosecuted.  Let  loving  hearts  at  once  set  in  motion  busy  fingers 
all  over  the  state  to  prepare  articles  for  the  Fair.  Organize  without  delay,  in 
every  county,  town,  and  school-district,  and  let  the  good  work  go  bravely  on. 

Nothing  will  be  Kefcsed. — Let  no  one  say  that,  because  he  can  do  but  little, 
he  will  do  nothing.  The  most  trifling  article  —  the  smalle.=t  sum  of  money — will 
be  gratefully  received.  A  liiile  from  all  is  better  than  rmu-h  from  Sifeti:.  Remem- 
ber the  Master's  blessing  upon  the  widow's  mite.  That  blessing  will  follow  the 
humblest  school-child's  little  gift,  as  surely  as  the  richest  offering  of  the  afliuent. 

The  Object  of  the  Fair. —  It  is  to  obtain  the  means  to  save  the  lives,  restore 
the  health,  minister  to  the  comfort,  and  cheer  the  hearts,  of  our  wounded,  sick 
and  suffering  soldiers.  And  wlio  are  these  brave  men  ?  Go  to  the  home  bereft 
and  desolate,  and  inquire.  They  are  our  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends.  "  Teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  found  upon  every  battle-field,  in  every  camp, 
and  in  every  hospital  in  our  land:  they  need  the  sympathy  and  the  contributions 
of  their  fellows  at  home.  Every  child  in  the  schools  of  Illinois  can  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  a  sick  or  wounded  brother  in  the  army."  .  We  think  no  sacrifices 
too  great  for  the  conifort  of  suffering  loved  ones  at  home.  Shall  not  those  who 
are  languishing  in  distant  hospitals  —  dying  among  strangers —  deprived  of  every 
luxury  —  w'th  no  gentle  hand  for  the  aching  head — no  kind  voice  for  the  sad 
heart  —  shall  not  these  have  our  loving  care  too?  Do  you  say,  kind  reader,  "/ 
have  no  father,  brother,  or  friend,  who  is  thus  in  need  "  ?  but  every  one  of  these 
brave  suffering  men  is  some  body^s  father,  brother,  or  friend,  and  as  dear  to  them 
as  yours  to  you. 

Another  campaign  has  already  begun,  destined,  probably,  to  be  the  most  ter- 
rific and  sanguinary  of  the  war.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  Sanitary 
Commission,  the  most  beneficent  organization  in  the  world,  pleads  for  the  means 
to  prepare  for  the  tremendous  conflict  —  to  hurry  forward  supplies  for  those 
whom  every  battle  will  stretch  wounded  and  bleeding  upon  the  field.  We  must 
not,  we  will  not,  let  that  plea  be  in  vain.  Teachers  and  pupils  of  Illinois,  let  us 
remember  our  comrades  on  the  battle-field;  let  us  labor  cheerfully,  unitedly,  and 
persistently,  for  the  public-school  department  of  the  Great  Sanitary  Fair. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Chairman  State  Committee,  Illinois. 
Speikgfihj),  lULisois,  Febeuast  20th,  1865. 


SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 


IN  PURSUANCE  of  the  purpose  and  plan  publicly  announced  just  previous  to  ;ny 
retirement  from  ofiBce  in  1862  (which  purpose  the  pressure  of  other  duties  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  executing),  I  have  prepared  a  little  volume,  with  the 
above  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  Attorneys,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  which  will  now  be  issued,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  their  convenience,  and  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  perplexing  and  responsible  duties. 

The  publication  is  the  more  important  at  this  time,  as  the  recent  changes  in  the 
School  Law  have  rendered  many  former  decisions  and  instructions  inoperative  and 
void. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages),  and  in  the  most  convenient  form 
for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a. correct  knowledge  and  proper  admin- 
istration of  our  school  aifairs,  viz  : 

I. —  The  School  Law,  as  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

IL  —  A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

III. — All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  such  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schools. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  the  same,  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  complete  legal  and  expository 

COMMON-SCHOOL  MANUAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  As  the  edition  will  not  be 
large,  those  who  wish  the  book  should  forward  their  orders  without  delay. 

School  Directors  are  authorized  by  law  to  purchase  the  book,  and  pay  for  the 
eame  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  district. 

IPPIICE OlSTE     I50XjIj-A.I^. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

SUP'T  PUBLIC  LNSTRUCTION. 
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HISTORY        IN        SCHOOLS.* 


History  is  full  of  its  lessons.  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
"which  shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done; 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  A  most  accomplished 
writer  of  history  declares  that  the  record  of  the  past,  however  com- 
pletely mastered,  can  be  comprehended  by  him  only  who  studies  it  in 
the  light  of  the  present.  This  course  marks  the  true  historian,  and 
distinguishes  him  from  the  mere  antiquarian.  So,  too,  the  present 
is  understood  only  as  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  past.  Men  and 
nations  pass  away;  principles  live  ever.  Like  causes  produce  like 
results.  The  actors  and  the  stage  luay  be  changed,  but  the  drama, 
be  it  tragedy  or  comedy,  is  ever  repeated  Take  a  story  of  old  Greece 
or  Rome,  change  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  how  wonderfully 
is  it  like  a  story  of  modern  time  ! 

The  first  lesson,  then,  that  we  learn  from  history  is  that  it  is  both 
external  and  internal, —  it  has  a  body  and  a  spirit.  The  outward 
manifestations  —  its  wars,  its  dynasties,  its  architecture,  its  engi- 
neering—  are  its  body.  They  are  only  the  expression  of  its  thought, 
its  spirit.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  when  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or 
the  mind  of  his  reader,  has  these  things  for  its  only  or  chief  subject. 
Has  not  this  mistake  been  frequently  —  yes,  generally  —  made?  How 
often,  and  how  truly,  is  it  said  that  History  tells  only  of  kings  and  of 
their  wars !  It  seems  to  me  that  Gibbon  had  a  very  low  estimate  of 
his  profession,  when  he  wrote  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  that  "It 
is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  few  materials  for  histo- 

*  An  Essay  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett.  Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Monmouth,  December  29th,  1864.  Published  by  request  of  the 
Association. 
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ry;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  crimes,  follies 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind." 

As  the  soul  is  more  valuable  than  the  body, —  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  only  its  expression  or  instrument, —  so  the  great  economical,  social, 
political  and  religious  opinions  and  questions  which  have  possessed 
and  agitated  the  minds  of  men  at  any  point  are  more  important, 
can  we  but  grasp  them,  than  the  actions  or  institutions  which 
they  produced.  They  do  not,  however,  lie  upon  the  surface, —  they 
are  less  tangible;  indeed,  it  will  often  happen  that  we  can  learn 
nothing  of  them  except  through  their  outward  manifestation.  The 
oak  is  the  expression  of  subtle  forces  which  are  working  all  about  us 
night  and  day,  how  mightily,  and  yet  how  silently!  Still,  to  study 
the  laws  and  philosophy  of  vegetable  growth  is  a  deeper  and  nobler 
pursuit  than  mere 'botanizing'.  And,  if  we  should  fortunately  be- 
come familiar  with  one  of  those  subtle  principles,  it  will  help  us  to  ex- 
plain, and  remember,  more  facts  than  we  can  learn  in  a  whole  sum- 
mer. 

I  think  history  also  teaches  that  honesty,  justice,  patriotism,  philan- 
thropy, truth, —  in  short,  what  we  call  the  right, —  is  always  really 
successiul  '  in  the  long  run'.  Carlyle  says:  "Give  a  thing  time; 
if  it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing."  The  proverb  that  'Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  '  expresses  a  belief  in  the  same  proposition.  Bry- 
ant's declaration  : 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers," 

is  prophecy, —  as  the  true  poet's  words  often  are, —  and  not  mere 
sound.  Humanity  has  a  capacity  to  see,  and  a  disposition  to  exalt  and 
reverence,  truth  and  rectitude,  when  it  can  look  with  eyes  unclouded 
by  the  selfishness  and  prejudice  of  the  present.  Hence,  nothing  is 
more  true  than  the  proverb  '  Vox  populi  vox  Dei ',  if  we  take'  the 
voice  of  the  people  for  all  time,  while  nothing  is  likely  to  be  more 
false  at  any  given  moment. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  history  justifies  the  belief  that  noble  aims 
and  straight-forward  measures  succeed  better  than  selfish  aims  and 
crooked  ways  ;  that  honesty,  sincerity  and  integrity  are  more  likely 
to  win  than  chicanery,  injustice,  and  fraud;  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  that  this  belief  should  be  a  living  faith,  especially  in 
these  times,  when  so  many  seem  to  think  that  the  schemes  of  the  self- 
ish and  shrewd  commonly  triumph  over  the  purposes  of  the  just.  Let 
us  see  if  history  will  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  world's  ambitious 
warriors  and  butchers  of  their  kind  succeeded.     We  will  instance  the 
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four  greatest  warriors,  perhaps,  of  all  time.  When  Alexander,  the 
pretended  son  of  Jupiter,  after  his  meteor-like  career,  was  about  to 
sink  a  victim  to  his  vices,  and,  foreseeing  with  his  keen  eye  how  his 
mighty  empire  would  crumble  in  blood,  exclaimed  ■'  Give  my  kingdom 
to  the  worthiest",  did  he  feel  that  he  had  succeeded?  His  fabled 
grief  for  more  worlds  to  conquer  is  not  to  be  compared  to  his  real  grief 
in  his  dying  hour.  Did  Hannibal  die  in  triumph,  when,  'on  the 
lonely  hill'  in  Bithynia,  the  foot  of  the  hated  conqueror  on  the 
neck  of  Carthage,  he  accomplished  the  vow  of  his  early  youth? 
When  Caesar  fell  at  the  foot  of  his  great  rival's  statue,  pierced  with 
assassins'  daggers,  and  the  more  poignant  grief  of  violated  friendship, 
was  it  a  successful  close  of  his  unrivaled  career?  Napoleon's  spirit 
passed  away  in  exile  and  in  storm,  on  the  barren  isle,  far  distant  from 
France,  on  whose  throne  sat  the  Bourbon.  And,  to-day,  the  blood  of 
of  repudiated  Josephine,  and  not  that  of  Napoleon,  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Compare  the  end  of  any  one  of  these 
great  men  with  that  of  our  own  Washington,  and  tell  me  which  suc- 
ceeded,—  ambition,  talent,  selfishness,  and  pride,  or  patriotism,  integ- 
rity, philanthropy,  and  modesty.  True,  you  may  show  from  history 
that  good  followed  from  the  actions  of  these  men  :  so  did  good  follow 
the  treason  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  so  will  it  follow  the  almost  equal 
treason  of  Jeif.  Davis.  The  question  is.  Did  they  succeed  in  what 
they  attempted  ?  Compare  the  upright,  benevolent,  successful  Amos 
Lawrence  with  the  miserable  trickster  Barnum,  and  see  the  same 
great  truth  illustrated  in  their  attempts  to  get  rich. 

Again,  history  teaches  that  humanity,  with  all  its  crimes  and  mis- 
fortunes, is  growing  better,  nobler,  and  happier.  Three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  wise  man  said,  "  Say  not  thou  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  inquire  wisely 
concerning  this."  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  compares  the  most 
civilized  and  highly-polished  communities  of  antiquity  with  those  of 
only  moderate  enlightenment  in  the  present  can  doubt  the  truth  I 
have  stated  above.  Look  at  their  blood-thirstiness,  slavery,  licentious- 
ness, and  general  lack  of  all  philanthropy,  and  see  how  they  appear  be- 
side churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  multiplied  schemes  of  active 
benevolence  in  our  time.  And  are  we  not  rapidly  progressing  in  this 
direction  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  slave-trade  became  dishonorable  ? 
Even  good  John  Newton,  according  to  Macaulay,  went  on  a  Guinea 
voyage  after  slaves,  armed  both  with  prayer-books  and  hand-cuflPs! 
Perhaps  nothing  more  surely  indicates  the  progress  we  speak  of  than 
the  modern  improvement  in  literature.  Hillard  says:  "  The  purifica- 
tion of  literature  is  the  sign  of  a  higher   moral  standard  ";  and   how 
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much  of  the  comparatively  pure  pages  of  Shakspeare  ueeds  to  be 
emended,  that  it  may  not  grate  on  modern  ears !  Do  you  remind  me 
of  our  own  poisonous  novels,  and  of  the  deadly  war  we  are  now  waging  ? 
I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  reached  the  Millenium.  But,  I  ask  when 
before  was  vile  literature  written  or  read  only  by  the  vile  ?  When 
before  did  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  accompany  armies, 
ministering  both  to  the  material  and  spiritual  wants  of  friend  and  foe 
alike  ?  When  before,  in  the  wdrld's  history,  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
like  ours,  was  money  poured  out  like  water,  to  build  hospitals,  to 
found  asylums,  to  spread  education  and  religion  universally  even  to 
the  millions  of  poor  degraded  freedmen  ?  When  before  was  slavery 
condemned  by  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  '  The 
world  does  move '  in  the  direction  of  righteousness  and  truth.  It  is  a 
day  of  bright  hope  for 

"  The  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great  mysterijus  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be." 

Once  more,  history  clearly  shows  that  behind,  within,  and  above, 
all  human  events  and  actions,  there  is  the  great  God  working  out  his 
vast  plans,  and  that  the  complicated  web  that  we  are  weaving  must  be 
according  to  his  pattern.  Willingly,  or  otherwise,  each  of  us  helps  to 
complete  some  part  of  the  grand  design :  '*  if  willingly,  we  have  a 
reward,  if  unwillingly,  a  dispensation  is  committed"  to  us.  .God's 
voice  in  history  has  been  inviting  this  nation,  for  the  last  eighty  years, 
to  be  rid  of  human  bondage;  and  the  same  voice,  through  the  same 
medium,  has  loudly  threatened  us  if  we  refused.  We  did  refuse;  it 
would  cost  too  much.  To-day,  the  red  furnace  of  war  melts  the 
shackles  from  the  bondman's  limbs,  at  what  a  fearful  increase  of  cost 
in  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  in  blood  and  broken  hearts ! 

On  the  spot  in  Rome  where  the  early  Christians  sealed  their  faith 
by  bloody  and  fearful  deaths,  the  proudest  temple  of  Christendom  now 
rears  its  mighty  dome.  Even  the  sceptic  Gibbon  must  note  the  co- 
incidence, and  says:  "Those  who  survey  with  a  curious  eye  the  revo- 
lutions of  mankind  may  observe  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero 
on  the  Vatican,  which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christ- 
ians, have  been  rendered  still  more  famous  by  the  triumph,  and  by 
the  abuse,  of  the  persecuted  religion."  Do  you  ask  "  Why,  then,  wars 
and  oppressions,  if  God  rules  in  history?"  I  reply,  "Why  tempests 
and  pestilence,  sin  and  death?"  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
"  'T  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole."  But,  as  an  eminent 
Christian  writer  well  says,  "Clearer  and  more  powerful  than  ever  song 
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of  bard  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  is  the  silent  roll  of  the 
ages."  So,  to  my  mind,  must  every  true  student  of  history  think. 
The  same  writer  says  again,  "  Humanity  is  a  patient  difficult  to  deal 
with;  and,  for  our  part,  we  suspect  the  monster  will  have  to  be  bled 
several  times  yet;  however,  it  will  bleed  no  longer  than  until  bleed- 
ing ceases  to  be  a  necessary  means  of  cure."  Let  us  firmly  believe 
that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God  works  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  even  though  he  come  in  the  storm  and  whirlwind. 

We  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  great  lessons  in  history;  but  it  is 
full  of  minor  lessons,  suited  to  guide  us,  as  nations  or  as  individuals, 
in  almost  every  possible  combination  of  circumstances.  The  loqua- 
cious poet  in  Rasselas  talks  thus  :  "  The  present  state  of  things  is  the 
consequence  of  the  former,  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  were  the 
sources  of  the  good  that  we  enjoy,  or  of  the  evil  that  we  suffer.  If  we 
act  only  for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history  is  not  prudent : 
if  we  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  others,  it  is  not  just."  But  where 
shall  this  study  —  second  to  no  other  in  instructiveness  —  be  com- 
menced, if  not  in  our  common  schools  ?  And  how  shall  we  teach  it 
there  '/  The  consideration  of  the  last  question  shall  occupy  the  rest 
of  this  paper.  It  is  not  for  the  school  to  furnish  all  necessary  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  history,  any  more  than  on  any  other  subject. 
But  it  is  important  that  the  study  should  begin  in  school,  and  that  it 
should  begin  properly;  that  the  mind  should  commence  gathering 
its  stores  of  facts  and  be  taught  how  to  do  it,  even  though  the  lessons 
those  facts  may  teach  be  dwelt  upon  but  slightly. 

It  is  easy  for  the  young  mind  to  learn  one  story  or  several,  '  after  a 
fashion ' ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  many  stories  accurately,  distinct- 
ly, and  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other.  In  history  loose  knowl- 
edge is  of  no  value.  It  is  worthless  to  know  that  some  body  discov- 
ered some  country,  at  some  time;  but  not  to  be  sure  whether  that 
person  was  Julius  Caesar  or  Columbus,  whether  the  country  was 
Cathay  or  America,  or  whether  it  was  discovered  during  the  dark  ages 
or  just  as  the  world  was  arousing  itself  from  that  sleep  of  a  thousand 
years.  Who  that  has  taught  history  does  not  know  how  wretchedly 
students  are  inclined  to  '  mix  things  '  ?  This  must  never  be  allowed 
for  a  moment,  it  must  not  be  treated  as  a  trifling  mistake;  it  is  fatal. 
Historical  facts  must  be  learned  in  their  true  relations,  or  they  are 
totally  useless  for  any  high  purpose  of  historical  knowledge, —  they 
may  be  far  worse  than  useless.  The  question  arises.  How,  then,  shall 
these  facts  be  thus  systematically  bound  together  ?  I  reply  that  there 
are  four  natural  ligaments  or  cords,  which  may  connect  them  for  our 
remembrance  and  use;  and  I  know  of  no  principle  of  natural  associa- 
tion which  does  not  depend  upon  some  one  or  more  of  these  four. 
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The  first  of  these  ligaments  is  that  of  time.  The  most  complete 
aid  in  fixing  historical  facts  is  a  knowledge  of  dates,  or  chronology. 
I  know  that  this  part  of  the  work  students  generally  neglect,  if  al- 
lowed to  do  so;  and  I  know  that  many  older  persons  often  talk  as 
if  books  and  teachers  insist  too  much  upon  a  knowledge  of  dates. 
How  often  we  hear  some  one  say  "  Well,  I  remember  the  story,  but  I 
ca'  n't  tell  exactly  when  it  happened ;  really,  I  never  could  remember 
dates."  Doubtless,  the  speaker  is  mistaken  or  self-deceived  ;  the  same 
degree  of  interest  and  attention  would,  probably,  enable  the  mind  to 
retain  a  date  as  easily  as  the  price  of  corn  or  the  cost  per  yard  of  rib- 
bon. But,  if  your  assertion  should  happeo  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
not  remember  history.  Do  not  console  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
you  have  history  all  but  the  dates  :  you  can  not  have  history  without 
dates.  You  may  remember  a  story  or  stories,  but  they  are  as  unlike 
real  history  as  the  human  body  deprived  of  every  bone  is  unlike  the 
perfect  human  body.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  that  the 
memory  should  be  loaded  with  every  date  connected  with  every  event 
in  history,  nor  to  say  that  the  acquiring  of  dates  may  not  be  carried 
too  far;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  leading  dates  should  be  learned 
thoroughly  and  exactly,  for  all  time,  and  they  should  become  centres, 
around  which  may  cluster   dates   of  less  importance. 

For  illustration,  1492,  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America,  is 
fixed;  what  a  multitude  of  things  can  be  made  to  crystallize  around 
this  single  point!  The  same  year  that  Columbus  sailed  on  his  re- 
markable voyage,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  Granada, 
capitulated  to  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand;  and  that  same 
year,  too,  the  king  of  England,  Henry  VII, —  he  who  had  so  triumph- 
antly closed  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, —  welcomed  the  birth  of  the  prince 
who  afterward  became  the  famous,  and  infamous,  Henry  VIII.  Sev- 
en years  later,  the  Portuguese  Vasco  de  Grama  found  his  way  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  opening  the  way  for  European  conquests 
and  settlements  in  the  East.  Now,  also,  began  the  great  series  of 
discoveries  and  settlements  in  the  New  World.  Thirty  years,  nearly, 
had  passed  after  the  great  discovery,  when  Magellan  pushed  his  ad- 
venturous bark  around  South  America,  and  the  first  circumnavigation 
•of  the  world  was  accomplished ;  at  the  same  time,  Cortez  was  achiev- 
ing his  discoveries  and  triumphs  in  Mexico.  Just  about  the  same 
time  began  the  great  Protestant  Reformation ;  in  its  turn  quickly 
followed  by  the  founding  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  who  have  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  world's  history.  Now,  too,  learning  and  science 
■awoke.     The   art   of  Printing   had  just  been   given  to  the   world; 
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Wycliffe  had  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  Chaucer's 
strains  were  still  vibrating  in  English  ears;  the  Medici  in  Italy  were 
fostering  the  Arts  and  Literature;  and  the  dawn  of  that  day  had  be^^ 
gun  which,  almost  a  century  later,  gave  us  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
the  other  great  lights  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

What  we  have  done  with  this  great  epoch  in  the  world's  history 
may  be  done  with  the  leading  event  in  any  minor  period.  Suppose 
we  are  learning  the  story  of  our  Revolution  :  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  date 
of  some  prominent  event  in  each  year  of  the  war,  and  then  to  group 
the  other  events  of  the  year  about  it.  For  instance,  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  will  mark  1775;  the  Declaration,  1776;  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  1777,  etc.  An  excellent  connector  for  the  events  of 
any  country's  history  is  a  table  of  its  rulers  and  their  periods 
thoroughly  memorized  :  as  the  English  sovereigns  for  English  history, 
or  our  presidential  administrations  for  our  later  history.  In  studying 
chronology,  great  help  may  may  be  got  from  a  judicious  use  of  charts, 
'chronological  trees',  'rivers  of  time',  and  similar  devices.  The 
philosophy  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  mind  retains  most  easily  those 
things  which,  have,  in  some  form,  been  presented  to  the  eye.  Every 
school-boy  knows  that  when  he  remembers  a  piece  for  declamation, 
he  is  very  likely  to  recall  the  page,  and  place  on  the  page,  of  every 
paragraph ;  this  illustrates  a  principle  which  may  be  used  eifectively 
in  fixing  dates. 

The  second  of  the  four  ligaments  mentioned  is  that  of  place,  or 
geography  in  its  true  sense:  not  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
position  of  towns  and  countries  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  as 
the  abode  of  man  alone, —  but  of  the  earth  as  it  is, —  of  its  oceans,  riv- 
ers, mountains,  climates,  soil,  and  mineral  and  agricultural  resources. 
Indeed,  some  have  thought  it  not  difficult  to  show  that  these  things  — 
the  physical  nature  of  a  country — not  only  determine  and  give  the 
key  to  its  history,  but  induce  the  economical,  political,  moral  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  religious  condition  of  its  people. 

Very  justly  does  Dr.  Arnold  remark  that  "No  man  who  is  not  a 
good  geographer  can  be  a  good  military  historian."  Any  one  who 
has  studied  a  good  physical  map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
must  have  noticed  the  remarkable  depressions  which  cut  off  New  Eng- 
land, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  a  part  of  Canada,  from  the  rest 
of  the  continent.  The  tide  flows  to  Quebec;  and  higher  up,  the  St. 
Lawrence  still  shows  the  depression  as  far  as  Ontario.  A  cross-fur- 
row cuts  to  the  very  base  of  the  Apalachian  mountain  system, —  its 
southern  end  is  marked  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  its  northern  by 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Sorelle.     The  tide   comes  to  Albany;  and 
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the  summit  of  the  canal  between  Albany  and  Whitehall  is  but  150 
feet  above  the  sea.  Another  cross-furrow,  at  right  angles  to  the  last, 
is  marked  by  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  valley. 
Now  what  has  this  to  do  with  history  ?  Let  us  see.  In  the  old  In- 
dian wars,  forts  were  erected  on  the  Hudson  and  on  the  Mohawk.  lu 
King  William's  war,  an  expedition  was  planned  to  go  to  Quebec  by 
water,  and  there  to  meet  a  land  force  which  should  go  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Montreal.  During  Queen  Anne's  war,  the  same  thing  was 
twice  attempted.  In  the  French-and-Indian  war,  the  operations  on 
Lakes  George  and  Champlaiu  and  the  St.  Lawrence  were  among  the 
most  important.  In  the  Revolution,  the  famous  expedition  of  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  followed  the  same  track,  except  that  Arnold  went  by 
another  depression,  that  of  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere,  because, 
our  enemies  being  masters  of  the  sea,  he  could  not  go  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Later  in  the  same  war,  Burgoyne  started,  both  by  way  of 
Champlain  and  of  the  Mohawk,  intending  to  meet  Clinton  from  New 
York  and  thus  completely  to  sever  New  England  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  this  plan  there  was  a  recognition  of  all  the 
valleys  we  have  noticed;  and  its  defeat  was  due  to  other  causes  than 
the  shape  of  the  country.  In  our  last  war  with  England  we  planned 
the  old  campaign  over  again  j  and  the  movements  of  the  British  which 
gave  us  the  splendid  victories  of  Champlain  and  Plattsburg  were  due 
to  the  same  geographical  features.  And,  if  again  so  sad  a  blow  as 
war  between  England  and  America  should  befall  the  civilized  world, 
the  same  ground  would  again  become  historic.  So  much  has  the 
geography  of  a  single  region  to  do  in  shaping  the  military  history  of 
a  country  during  so  brief  a  time  as  our  national  history  covers.  In 
future  years,  how  important  to  a  student  of  our  present  struggle  will 
be  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  of  other  parts  of  Virginia!  But  I  must  stop; 
time  forbids  that  I  should  enter  so  wide  a  field. 

Let  a  single  illustration  from  Sacred  History  show  how  interesting 
historical  facts  connect  themselves  with  some  peculiar  feature  of  coun- 
try. A  few  miles  southeast  of  old  Samaria  stands  Mt.  Ebalj  a  few 
hundred  yards  south  of  it,  across  a  deep  and  fertile  valley,  rises 
Mt.  Gerizim ;  in  the  valley  betweefi  is  the  city  of  Sychar,  the  modern 
Nablous.  How  many  historical  associations  cluster  around  this  spot ! 
Here  Jacob  dwelt  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  ;  here  he  obtained  a 
possession  from  the  sons  of  '  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem  ';  here  he 
dug  his  well,  and  *  drank  thereof,  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his 
cattle  '.  At  his  death  he  gave  this  land  to  his  favorite,  Joseph.  Here 
the  bones  of  Joseph  reposed,  after  their  long  journey  .in  the  forty- 
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years  wanderings.  Here,  from  the  southern  mountain,  sounded  the 
blessings  on  those  who  should  keep  the  law;  while  from  the  top  of 
Ebal  came  the  curses  upon  the  transgressors.  After  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  the  false  wyrship  was  established  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  to  satis- 
fy those  who  still  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  And  here, 
sitting  weary  and  travel-worn  by  the  well  of  Jacob,  our  Lord  told  the 
Samaritan  woman  of  those  other  waters,  whereof  he  who  drinketh 
shall  never  thirst. 

A  third  ligament  of  history  is  the  connection  by  persons,  or  Biog- 
raphy. I  will  limit  myself  to  one  illustration.  How  much  of  the 
most  interesting  part  of  our  national  history  associates  itself  with  Al- 
exander Hamilton  !  Many  events  of  the  Revolution  cluster  around 
his  early  efforts  in  the  war,  his  position  in  the  military  family  of 
Washington,  and  his  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  noble  Schuy- 
ler. Who  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  he  in  the  struggle 
which  came  near  wrecking  us  before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  ? 
Right  valiantly  and  ably  did  he  represent  one  of  the  two  great  antag- 
onistic ideas  between  which  that  instrument  is  a  wonderful  compro- 
mise. What  services  he  rendered  in  establishing  our  financial  affairs 
on  a  sound  basis !  What  aid  he  gave  to  Washington,  in  those 
troublous  days  when  thousands  were  ready  to  plunge  into  the  fearful 
gulf  which  the  madness  of  the  French  Revolution  had  opened  !  It  is 
important  to  notice  his  connection  with  the  early  events  of  Jefferson's 
administration,  and  not  less  important  his  fatal  relations  to  Burr, 
the  selfish,  oily,  slimy  traitor,  villain,  and  murderer.  Thus,  the  chief 
events  of  thirty  most  interesting  years  of  our  history  can  be  learned 
and  remembered  in  connection  with  his  biography. 

The  fourth  and  last  ligament  of  history  that  I  shall  mention  is 
that  of  logical  sequence,  or  cause  and  effect.  This  is  the  deepest  and 
most  important  of  all;  but  it  can  be  used  with  young  learners  less, 
probably,  than  any  other,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  deeper,  and 
often  less  tangible.  Complete  knowledge  here  would  give  us  the  full 
philosophy  of  history.  To  acquire  such  knowledge  is  the  highest 
effort  of  the  student  of  history.  Perhaps  Hallam  and  May  have  de- 
veloped this  feature  of  English  history  better  than  any  other  writer 
has  done  it.  Something,  however,  can  be  done  with  this  '  thread ', 
even  with  quite  young  students.  For  instance,  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
show  how  the  ideas  the  Pilgrims  brought  to  this  country, —  the  un- 
ions the  colonies  were  led  to  form,  from  time  to  time, —  their  com 
bined  struggles  against  the  French  and  the  savages, —  and,  above  all, 
the  long  series  of  British  oppressions, —  unconsciously  to  our  fathers, 
paved  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  Union,  whose 
15 
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rich  blessings  we  still  enjoy,  and  are  likely  to  enjoy,  despite  the  envy 
and  hate  of  foreign  despots  and  of  home  traitors. 

However,  Chronology,  Geography,  Biography,  and  Philosophy,  all 
combined,  give  us  only  a  part  of  History — the.  frame-work  or  skele- 
ton, as  it  were;  although  they  frequently  include  all  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  grave  and  dignified  historian,  and  some  times  more.  This 
part  of  history  —  which  Macaulay  compares  to  a  chart  or  map  —  gives 
us  little  of  the  dramatic  side;  we  may  know  it  all,  and  yet  be  very 
ignorant  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  common  people  lived,  dressed, 
talked,  moved,  thought,  acted,  died,  and  were  buried.  This  latter 
knowledge,  which  enables  us  to  see  the  people  of  past  ages,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  live  among  them,  the  same  elegant  writer  compares  to  a 
picture,  and  says  that  instruction  in  these  particulars  is  commonly  left 
to  the  writer  of  historical  romances.  But,  I  suppose,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  when  these  two  things  are  separated,  a  knowledge  of  the  dry 
facts  must  go  before  the  perusal  of  the  romance,  if  that  perusal  is  to 
be  of  much  profit  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  Still,  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  two  should  be  blended  as  much  as  possible  in  the  mind 
of  the  student,  even  if  it  is  not  well  done  on  the  pages  of  his  text- 
book. A  clear,  well-trained  imagination  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
in  the  study  of  History,  as  well  as  in  most  other  studies.  Readers  of 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  will  remember  Hardy's  plan  of  study,  whicli, 
to  me,  seems  well  designed  to  accomplish  much  in  thi?  last  particular, 
and  to  contain  a  valuable  hint  for  teachers  of  History,  as  well  as  for 
learners  who  have  some  maturity  of  mind.  Older  students  of  History 
will,  also,  find  many  suggestions  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  them 
in  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  course  of '  Lectures  on  Modern  History  '. 

But  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  to  do  with  younger  students,  whose 
time  is  limited,  and  who  can  only  hope,  in  school,  to  get  an  outline 
which  subsequent  reading  must  fill  up.  Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that 
the  outline  is  severe,  distinct,  and  clear;  and  I  propose  to  detain  you 
further,  only  to  suggest  some  things  in  relation  to  class  exercises, 
which  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  object.  After  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  First, 
then,  do  not  allow  your  pupil  to  expect  that  you  will  ask  the  questions 
printed  in  the  book.  These  questions  usually  supply  the  very  hinges, 
links  or  connections  of  the  subject,  which  make  the  most  important 
part  for  him  to  give,  and  the  part  he  is  most  likely  to  neglect.  Re- 
quire him  to  be  ready  to  tell  '  what  comes  next  ?'  trusting  to  the  nat- 
ural connections  that  we  have  noticed  for  the  power  to  do  so. 

Second,  Require  the  pupil  to  give  the  story,  clearly  and  succinct- 
ly, in  his  own  language.     Do  not  accept   the   language  of  the  book, 
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unless,  in  rare  instances  and  for  good  reasons,  you  have  pointed  out 
some  part  to  be  committed;  then,  require  the  words  exactly. 

Third,  Insist  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  dates;  at  least  in  those 
cases  where  you  have  previously  indicated  the  dates  to  be  remem- 
bered. Frequently  stop  to  group  minor  and  relative  dates  about  some 
leading  one  already  learned.  Assist  your  pupil  to  make  and  use 
charts  and  diagrams,  to  aid  him  in  his  Chronology. 

Fourth,  Be  sure  your  pupil  masters  the  Geography  connected 
with  his  History.  Often  ask  questions  about  it.  Require  him  fre- 
quently to  make  maps  and  diagrams  illustrating  the  battles,  and  other 
portions  of  the  study.  Never  allow  him  to  proceed  in  any  part  of 
this  whole  subject  without  maps  of  the  country  you  are  studying  at 
hand,  either  in  the  text-book  or  in  some  other  form. 

Fifth,  Attend  to  the  Biography.  Require  the  pupil,  from  time 
to  time,  to  bring  together  all  the  facts  he  has  gained  relating  to  one 
person.  Make  that  person,  as  much  as  possible,  a  real  being  in  the 
learner's  mind.  Show,  if  you  can,  his  picture,  or  fac-similes  of  his 
handwriting,  and  do  any  thing  else  that  you  are  able,  to  assist  in  a 
clear  conception  of  his  personality. 

Sixth,  Do  all  you  can  to  give  the  picturesque  part  of  the  History, 
already  mentioned.  After  the  text  is  mastered,  illustrate  by  exhibit- 
ing pictures,  reading  stories,  relating  facts  from  your  own  knowledge, 
or  in  any  other  way  helping  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  outline. 
Who  can  forget  that  the  tea  was  destroyed  in  Boston  Harbor  in  De- 
cember, if  you  help  him  once  to  see  the  clear  winter  moonlight  that 
shone  on  the  patriots  at  their  work  ? 

Seventh,  and  last.  Make  frequent  and  thorough  reviews.  Let  your 
pupil  expect  review  questions  at  each  recitation,  especially  if  allusion 
is  made  in  the  text  to  something  that  has  gone  before,  or  if  mention 
is  made  of  some  date  or  place  or  person  already  considered.  In  short, 
keep  putting  things  together  until  the  student  shall  have  a  complete 
outline,  however  meagre,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  meaning- 
less fragments. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask,  What  study  can  be  more  important  than 
that  of  History;  especially  for  American  students,  every  one  of  whom 
is  to  help  make  the  history  of  his  country,  and  in  this  period, 
when  the  stupendous  history,  we  are  daily  making  shall  delight  or 
grieve  the  friends  of  the  human  race  to  the  end  of  time  ? 
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THE       NORMAL      UNIVERSITY 


The  Normal  University  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  a  some- 
■what  eventful  history.  It  began  in  the  earnest  convictions  and  wise 
foresight  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  and  has  been  fostered  by  their 
energy  and  perseverance.  In  some  respects  it  has  been  singularly 
fortunate;  in  others,  no  less  singularly  the  reverse.  Its  beginning 
was  in  a  period  of  the  highest  financial  prosperity,  when  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  make  large  collections  of  funds;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  promised  supplies  actually  required  for  use,  than  the  whole  coun- 
try became  involved  in  a  commercial  crash,  and  the  year  1857  seemed 
to  dash  the  hopes  of  many  friends  of  the  institution,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  prudent  men,  to  make  the  success  of  the  enterprise  very  doubtful. 
McLean  county  and  the  citizens  of  Bloomiugton  and  vicinity  had 
made  very  large  subscriptions  toward  the  erection  of  the  building,  the 
sum  subscribed  amounting  to  some  f  140,000.  But  the  money  had 
been  promised  in  times  of  inflated  prices  and  unnatural  prosperity, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  collect  it  during  the  most  stringent  finan- 
cial period  that  the  country  has  known  for  many  years. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  events  that  then  took  place. 
Men  were  unable  to  pay  what  they  had  subscribed.  The  county  was 
unable,  except  at  ruinous  sacrifices,  to  dispose  of  the  lands  from  the 
sale  of  which  the  amount  promised  by  it  was  to  be  derived.  The 
work  on  the  building  was  stopped.  The  walls  began  to  crumble  un- 
der the  influence  of  varying  weather.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the  struc- 
ture would  never  be  any  thing  but  a  premature  ruin.  Then  it  was 
that  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  a  few  men  was  put  to  the  severest 
and  most  lingering  trial.  Innumerable  expedients  were  adopted.  Men 
were  urged  on  the  one  hand,  by  every  available  means  of  influence,  to 
pay  their  subscriptions;  and  on  the  other,  to  refrain  from  pushing  to 
extremities  their  claims  against  the  institution.  Private  credit  was 
used  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
house,  and  after  many  delays,  and  one  suspension  of  more  than  a  year, 
it  finally  appeared  a  whole  and  perfect  structure. 

But  it  was  found,  when  this  result  was  reached,  that  the  funds, 
even  by  spending  every  cent  available,  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
liabilities  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  An  appeal  was 
therefore  made  to  the  Legislature  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  College  and  Seminary 
Fund,  which  the  state  had  applied  to  its  own  use.  Sixty-five  thousand 
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dollars  were  thus  appropriated,  and  the  amount  was  supposed  to  be  . 
amply  sufficient  to  cancel  all  indebtedness.  But  the  event  proved  far 
otherwise.  The  $65,000  was  soon  expended,  and  there  still  remained 
claims  against  the  institution  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
or  more.  Suits  were  brought  and  judgments  obtained.  It  began  to 
look  as  if  the  whole  result  of  the  labor  of  years  would  be  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  these  remaining  claims, —  as  if  the  institution  must  soon,  after 
all,  be  rendered  houseless  and  homeless. 

And  then,  too,  came  a  storm  of  complaints.  Mismanagement,  pecu- 
lation, maladministration  of  funds,  began  to  be  freely  and  industrious- 
ly charged  against  those  who  had  had  control  of  the  financial  matters. 
A  want  of  confidence  in  the  institution  was  apparent  in  every  portion 
of  the  state.     Even  its  best  friends  began  to  despair. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  institution  continued  quietly  but  vigor- 
ously to  labor  upon  its  legitimate  function — the  training  of  teachers 
for  our  public  schools.  Earnest  and  devoted  men  and  women  threw 
every  energy  of  their  souls  into  the  glorious  work.  It  was  deliberate- 
ly resolved  that  the  enterprise  should  be  made  to  stand  upon  its  mer- 
its, or  should  be  allowed  to  fall;  that  the  people  of  Illinois  should 
be  made  to  see  that  the  school  is  a  necessity  to  their  highest  educa- 
tional prosperity,  and  that  it  can  and  will  accomplish  what  is  set  for  it 
to  do.  This  was  done  in  the  full  confidence  that  there  is  sufficient 
intelligence  in  our  state  to  judge  aright  on  such  a  question,  and  suffi- 
cient virtue  and  public  spirit  to  maintain  whatever  is  found  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  free  schools. 

And  this  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced.  The  Legislature,  re- 
cently adjourned,  decreed  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  in  both 
houses,  the  payment  by  the  state  of  our  debts.  And  this  notwith- 
standing the  belief  at  that  time  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members 
that  the  financial  management  of  former  years  had  been  faulty.  It 
was  declared  that  the  state  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  institution, 
whether  its  money  matters,  in  past  years,  had  been  properly  managed 
or  not;  and  on  this  basis  the  necessary  appropriations  were  made. 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  paying  the 
University's  debts,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—  a  committee  which  for  ability  and  honesty  commanded 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  them  —  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  financial  affairs  and  history.  They  were  empowered  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  Books  were  examined  and  men  were  sworn 
by  them.  They  entered  upon  their  work  with  the  full  determination 
of  exposing  every  instance  of  fraud,  and  of  branding  its  author  with 
the  infamy  he  had  earned ;  and  they  expected  to  find  no  lean  harvest. 
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Rigorously  they  scrutinized  every  entry,  closely  they  cross-examined 
every  witness. 

And  what  was  the  result?  The  most  complete  vindication  of  the 
early  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  good  faith  of  Mc- 
Lean county  and  of  its  citizens  in  fulfilling  their  promises  to  the 
University,  and  of  the  probity  and  honor  of  Gen.  Hovey  as  Principal 
and  Financial  Agent.  Of  the  whole  amount  subscribed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  less  than  13,000,  has  failed  of  being  actually 
paid  up, —  a  sum  which,  when  we  think  of  the  financial  revulsion  dur- 
ing which  most  of  the  collections  were  made,  appears  astonishingly 
small.  How  many  merchants  in  1857,  in  collecting  their  outstanding 
debts,  were  able  to  escape  with  a  loss  of  two  per  cent.  ?  But,  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  this  was  accomplished  in  the  collection  of 
these  subscriptions.  And  to  show  how  little  the  state  had  suffered  in 
all  these  transactions,  it  was  ascertained  that  only  $97,000  had  ever 
been  expended  by  the  state  upon  the  University,  and  in  acquiring  all 
the  property  beloDging  to  the  board;  whereas  the  present  value  of 
that  property,  as  given  on  oath  before  the  committee  by  Hon.  J.  E. 
McClun  and  W.  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  two  gentlemen  eminently  fitted  to 
testify  on  this  point,  is,  at  the  very  least,  f270,000.  So  that  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Normal  University  the  State  of  Illinois  has  cleared 
the  very  satisfactory  little  sum  of  $173,000.  Surely  there  has  been 
no  gross  swindling  of  the  state  here. 

The  University,  then,  stands  now  on  a  firm  foundation.  Its  debts 
are  paid.  Its  lands  are  free  from  incumbrance.  Its  good  name  is 
fully  vindicated,  as  to  its  past  as  well  as  present  history.  It  is  labor- 
ing with  unbated  energy  in  the  performance  of  its  work.  And  we 
rejoice  to  believe  that  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 

We  confess  that  the  result  of  the  above  investigation  is  to  us  a 
source  of  the  highest  gratification.  The  Normal  University  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  should  do  for  the  state  the  highest  and  purest  work. 
That  it  may  do  this  effectually,  it  must  itself  be  free  from  any  taint  of 
impurity.  Its  every  influence  must  be  of  an  exalting  and  refining 
character.  In  its  history,  at  least,  we  feel  now  that  it  is  what  it 
should  be.     And  so  may  it  always  be  in  its  character   and  teaching ! 


Ciphering. —  A  youngster,  while  perusing  a  chapter  of  Genesis, 
turning  to  his  mother,  inquired  whether  the  people  in  those  days 
*  used  to  do  the  sums  on  the  ground  '.  He  accounted  for  his  quest- 
ion by  reading  the  passage  ''And  the  sons  of  men  multiplied  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth." 
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MUSIC       IN       SCHOOLS.—  No.       II. 


The  Scale. —  The  scale,  or  eight  notes,  as  it  is  often  very  erroneous- 
ly called,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
It  is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  composer  draws  the  material  out 
of  which  he  constructs  his  song. 

The  scale  is  a  series  of  eight  tones,  ascending  and  descending  in  a 
certain  fixed  order,  which  is  the  following:  Between  the  tones  one 
and  two,  or  do  and  re;  two  and  three,  or  re  and  mi ;  four  and  five, 
ov  fa  and  sol ;  five  and  six,  or  sol  and  la;  and  six  and  seven,  or  la 
and  si,  is  an  interval,  or  diflerence  in  pitch,  which  is  called  a  step  or 
major  second.  Between  three  and  four,  and  seven  and  eight,  is  an 
interval  called  a  half-step,  or  minor  second.  Instruction  in  singing 
may  very  profitably  commence  with  this. 

It  is  not  very  material  with  which  of  the  three  properties,  length, 
pitch,  and  power,  we  do  commence;  still,  this,  as  a  general  thing,  fur- 
nishes the  most  interest.  As  the  scale  appeals  entirely  to  the  ear,  it 
of  course  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  it  to  the  class  by  either  sing- 
ing or  playing  it.  Talking  to  the  class  about  it,  and  explaining  it 
ever  so  carefully,  amounts  to  nothing.  It  in  fact  incumbers  their 
memories  with  dry  and  unmeaning  facts,  which  they  can  by  no  means 
understand  until  the  thing  is  presented  to  them.  After  a  class  has 
beard  the  scale,  it  can  tell  something  about  it.  It  then  knows  how 
many  tones  there  are  in  it.  If  the  teacher  wants  his  class  to  know  a 
certain  thing,  let  him  do  it  before  the  class,  so  that  the  class  can  make 
the  discovery.  In  all  other  branches  taught  there  are  two  objects,  viz : 
knowledge,  and  discipline.     The  same  is  true  of  music. 

Let  the  teacher  stand  before  the  class  and  sing  the  scale  to  the  syl- 
lable la.  The  class  should  then  be  required  to  sing  the  same.  Dwell 
here  until  the  whole  class  can  ascend  and  descend  the  scale  perfectly. 
If  the  class  at  first  sing  wrong,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  tell  them  of  it, 
and  wherein  they  sing  wrong.  Sing  it  alone  and  with  them,  giving 
out  the  right  thing  very  distinctly,  and  the  class  will  very  soon  get  it 
right. 

The  tones  of  the  scale  are  named  after  the  first  eight  numbers, 
thus:  the  first  is  named  one;  the  second,  two;  etc. 

A  good  exercise,  which  may  now  be  introduced,  is  to  call  for  difi"er- 
ent  tones,  thus  :  one,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  etc.  Then  thus  :  one,  two,  three,  two,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  three,  four,  three,  two,  three,  four,  five,  four,  three,  two,  one,  etc.. 
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etc.,  till  the  class  are  thoroughly  able  to  pass  up  and  down  in  the 
scale,  with  the  utmost  precision.  You  will  notice  that  in  the  above 
no  tones  are  skipped.  Before  commencing  an  exercise  in  the  scale 
the  class  should  sing  it  two  or  three  times. 

Another  good  exercise  is  this  :  teacher  sings  different  tones  to  the 
syllable  la,  and  requires  the  class  to  tell  what  tones  he  sings.  He 
should  sing  one  at  a  time,  at  first,  then  he  can  increase  the  number,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  class  increases. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  have  some  simple  syllable  to  sing  to  each 
tone.  So  we  take  the  following  for  the  several  tones,  beginning  with 
one  and  ascending,  viz  :  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do.  These  are 
called  syllables. 

Another  good  exercise  is  to  sing  one  or  more  tones  with  the  sylla- 
bles, having  the  class  sing  the  same.  In  this  exercise  you  introduce 
as  much  variety  as  you  please,  and  the  more  you  have  the  better. 
Get  a  variety  in  pitch,  length,  and  power. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  known  of  the  scale,  only  as  we  hear  it. 
We  can  now  take  various  things  to  stand  for  or  represent  these  tones. 
Any  thing  in  the  school-room  may  be  used  to  represent  one.  Take 
something  to  represent  two :  and  so  on,  a  thing  to  represent  each 
tone.  Let  it  be  understood  that  as  you  point  to  the  thing  which  re- 
presents any  tone  they  are  to  sing  that  tone.     More  anon. 

O.B. 


SOME     OF     THE     DIFFICULTIES     OF     SCHOOL-KEEPING 


Perplexing  questions,  such  as  can  hardly  trouble  people  engaged 
in  most  other  vocations,  trequently  agitate  the  mind  of  the  thought- 
ful and  earnest  teacher.  If  I  turn  so  many  buckets  of  water  into  a 
cistern,  the  cistern  will  be  full, —  the  case  is  plain;  but  how  shall  I 
contrive  to  make  this  pupil's  mind  receive  so  much  arithmetic  ?  I 
can  not  pour  it  in,  like  water  into  a  cistern;  I  must  take  such  a 
course  as  will  make  him  acquire  it  for  himself.  Nor  is  this  all :  Is  it 
certain  that  that  course  which  will  yield  the  most  showy  and  speedy 
results  is  the  one  that  will  best  prepare  him  for  the  gaining  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  in  its  higher  departments?  Still  further.  What  is 
to  be  the  effect  of  this  or  that  method  of  learning  elementary  arithme- 
tic upon  the  general  mental  habits  of  the  pupil '(  Is  it  going  to  help 
him  in  his  preparations  to  harvest  in  the  great  fields  of  literature  — 
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to  receive  and  ase  a  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  nature, —  or  will  it 
hinder  in  this  work  ?  Above  all,  how  can  I  help  him  to  keep  his 
heart  pare;  his  conscience  tender;  his  sense  of  jostice  awake  and  act- 
ive ;  his  benevolence,  love  and  toleration  toward  his  fellows  warm 
and  effective ;  and  his  spirit  hamble,  earnest,  and  truth-loving?  How 
shall  I  conduct  my  work  that  this  moral  culture  shall  be  materiallj 
aided  by  the  intellectual  advancement  of  my  pupil  ? 

Such  are  specimens  of  a  multitude  of  general  questions  that  throng 
the  brain  of  every  one  who  is  earnest  not  merely  to  keep  school,  but 
really  to  teach.  Take  another  view.  Before  this  single  person  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  pupils,  differing  in  mental  char- 
acteristics, various  in  their  moral  dispositions  and  qualities,  throws 
into  close  connection  with  each  other,  and  exciting  all  each  other's  ac- 
tivities, good  and  bad,  to  a  pitch  of  intensity.  They  have  come  frona 
many  different  homes,  in  some  of  which  they  breathe  the  air  of 
thoughtfulness  and  love;  in  others,  they  are  the  recipients  only  of  silly 
indulgence  or  pettish  correction ;  in  others,  poverty,  unceasing  toil, 
hard  fortune,  and  affliction,  are  ever-present  guests :  while  in  others 
still,  vicious  parents  not  only  set  the  constant  example  of  brutish  in- 
dulgence, but  compel  their  children  to  feel  the  actual  smart  of  eontio- 
oal  and  undeserved  abuse.  Add  to  all  this  that  in  six  hours  the 
teacher  is  to  hear  the  recitations  of  these  pupils  in  three  or  four 
studies  each ;  is  to  observe  and  correct,  when  necessary,  any  breach 
of  proper  regulations  ;  is  expected  to  answer  promptly  and  intelligent- 
ly the  thousand  questions  pertaining  to  the  studies  and  other  matters 
that  the  pupils  shall  ask  him,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all.  is  to  order  both 
his  instruction  and  discipline  so  as  to  have  proper  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  each  child  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  re- 
sults. 

Besides,  the  teacher  must  so  conduct  himself,  both  in  school  and 
out,  as  not  to  offend,  or  lose  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of,  his  direct- 
ors or  trustees,  examining  commissioner,  and  numerous  patrons:  and 
this,  too,  when  their  views  are  some  times  crude,  often  diverse,  and 
not  unfrequently  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  We  state  these 
things  not  to  find  fault  or  to  complain :  in  its  main  features,  we  sap- 
pose  the  case  can  never  be  very  different.  We  merely  wanted  to  sive 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  claim  that  the  teacher's  office  is  second  to 
none  in  importance,  or  in  the  difficulties  that  attend  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  H. 

16 
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"WATCHMAN,    WHAT    OF    THE    NIGHT? 


"  Ho,  Watchman  on  the  battlements 

That  guard  our  nation's  citadel, 
Is  it  the  morning  star  I  see  ? 

Does  day  approach  ?  I  pray  you  tell." 
"Ay,  traveler 't  is  the  morning  star; 

The  coming  sun  rolls  back  the  night ; 
Look,  how  the  east,  long  wrapped  in  gloom, 

Is  streaked  all  o'er  with  rosy  light !" 

"  Say,  watchman,  tell  us  of  the  signs; 

How  know  you  that  the  day  is  near? 
My  eyes  so  long  have  borne  the  shade. 

They  scarcely  see  the  dawning  clear." 
"Blind  traveler,  Charleston  lies  in  dust ; 

The  flag  on  Sumter  floats  again  ; 
Our  ships  ride  free  at  Wilmington; 

The  chief  is  shaking  in  his  den." 

"But,  watchman,  will  the  day  be  bright? 

Will  not  old  crimes  becloud  the  sun? 
Art  sure  't  is  Freedom's  rising  morn 

Whose  glorious  shining  is  begun?  " 
"Go,  traveler,  shout  the  tidings  forth; 

Cry  'joy'  to  all  who  wait  and  weep; 
His  hand  that  brought  us  through  the  night, 

In  Freedom's  light,  our  land  shall  keep." 
NoEMAL,  March  3,  1865. 


THREE   HOURS   TOO   MANY. 


The  moments  fly —  a  minute  's  gone  ! 
The  minutes  fly  —  an  hour  is  run ! 
The  day  is  fled,  the  night  is  here ! 
Thus  flies  a  week — a  month  —  a  year. 

April  is  here  with  her  smiles  and  tears,  and  so  are  the  Institutes. 
Smith  says  there  is  to  be  none  in  our  county  this  spring,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it !  I  knew  you  would  stare,  good  reader,  at  this  remark,  and 
so  I  put  an  exclamation-point  after  it,  to  indicate  that  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  horror  with  which  such  a  heterodox  assertion  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Henry  Barnard,  Richard  Edwards,  and  faithful  educational 
men  every  where.  "  Strike,"  as  the  philosopher  says  in  the  Greek 
Reader,  *'  but  hear  me." 
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That  institutes  are  beneficial  in  their  eflfects  upon  teachers  and  the 
community  no  one  is  disposed  to  question  :  tliat  they  do  some  times, 
nay,  very  often,  become  tedious,  is  also  a  truth  that  will  meet  no  seri- 
ous opposition.  One  preat  cause  is  the  length  of  the  daily  sessions. 
Our  County  Institutes  in  the  spring,  and  the  State  Association  in  the 
winter,  occur  during  very  short  vacations.  The  teache"  looks  to  them 
as  breathing-spells  —  as  brief  intervals  for  rest  and  recreation.  A  sense 
of  duty,  however,  calls  him  to  the  educational  meeting,  and  he  goes. 
There  he  sees  a  hundred  brothers  and  sisters,  equally  care-worn  with 
himself.  The  sessions  begin  at  nine  to  close  at  twelve  —  at  two  to 
close  at  five  —  at  seven  to  close  at  nine,  making  eight  long  hours  of 
hard  work;  for  what  work  is  harder  than  sitting  still?  Our  hero,  be- 
ing away  from  home,  gets  up  late,  and  must  rush  from  the  breakfast- 
table  in  order  to  be  at  the  roll-call  at  nine  ;  for  punctuality  is  preached 
up  at  these  places  as  the  queen  of  virtues.  Dinner  is  not  ready  at 
noon  where  he  stops,  and  at  last,  when  it  does  appear,  all  laws  of  mas- 
tication must  be  ignored,  or  he  will  be  delinquent  again  and  get  a 
black  look  from  the  chairman.  Back  again  to  tea,  and  then  back  to 
the  evening  lecture,  and  then  back  to  bed,  about  as  tired  an  individu- 
al as  Hercules  after  his  twelve  labors.  All  this  must  be  patiently 
done  for  four  or  five  days;  patiently,  we  say,  for  let  a  rash  complaint 
escape  your  lips,  and  your  reputation  as  a  luminary  in  the  profession 
will  be  instantly  clouded.  Our  hero,  in  a  word,  at  heart  feels  that  he 
is  completely  sick  of  the  seven  legal  and  divers  illegal  branches,  and 
that  he  would  rather  be  at  home,  master  of  himself  and  his  time  and 
his  tastes.  He  finally  gets  back  to  his  school-room,  and  on  looking 
into  the  glass  the  first  iuorning  after  his  return,  discovers  that  the 
week's  leisure  (?)  has  not  taken  a  single  hideous  wrinkle  from  his 
forehead. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Make  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
two  hours  long,  in  stead  of  three.  As  it  is  now,  we  all  know  the  In- 
stitute is  one  grand  rush  from  beginning  to  end  —  from  meals  to 
meeting,  from  meeling  to  meals.  We  are  overworked,  we  get  tired  and 
worried,  and  make  repeated  secret  resolves  of  staying  away  next  time 
and  visiting  our  country  cousins.  Besides,  professional  drill  should 
not  be  considered  the  sole  object  of  the  Institute  :  it  has  social  claims, 
as  well.  The  teacher  of  a  county  or  state  rarely  see  each  other  ex- 
cept at  these  gatherings,  and  yet,  according  to  the  present  time-table, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  interchange 
of  formal  courtesies.  Long  friendly  conversations  ;  familiar  compari- 
son of  experiences ;  interviews  so  free  and  home-like  as  to  make  the 
members  intimately  acquainted,  are  simply  impossible,  unless  a  draft 
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is  made  on  the  hours  demanded  for  dreams.  Suppose  oa  the  two- 
hour  plan  there  is  n't  so  much  time  for  Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  for 
the  discussion  of  whispering  and  corporal  punishment:  what  then? 
Was  man  made  simply  to  calculate  and  parse,  and  have  his  righteous 
Boul  vexed  with  stale  remarks  and  lectures?  Let  the  companionable 
element,  therefore,  figure  so  largely  in  the  programme  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  Institute  with  joy,  and  depart  from  it  in  peace  and 
satisfaction.  w.  w.D. 

SizoD,  IllinoiB, 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
4^PoBt-OfBce  Address  —  "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago." "ffift 


The  Magic-Square  Problem. —  My  solution  to  this  question  was 
published  in  the  August  (ISG-t)  number.  I  see  that  objections  are 
made  to  it  in  the  February  number  by  '  Ulysses',  who  claims  that  the 
solution  there  given  is  not  of  universal  application.  He  "  suspects 
that  0.  S.  W.  was  not  aware  that  the  squares  he  makes  are  not  the 
only  magic-square  arrangements  of  the  same  numbers  (it  should  be 
figures),  and  are  not  even  perfect  magic  squares."  If  his  condemna- 
tion of  my  solution  rests  at  all  on  his  suspicions  relative  to  my  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  magic  squares,  I  will  endeavor  to  disabuse  his 
mind  of  the  erroneous  impressions  which  it  seems  to  have  received. 

ABC 
17  24     1     8  15  1     7  13  19  25        18  22    9    5  11 

23  5     7  14  16  18  24     5     6  12  10     1  13  17  24 

4  6  13  20  22  10  11  17  23     4  12  19  25     6  3 

10  12  19  21     3  22     3     9  15  16  21     8     2  14  20 

11  18  25     2     9  14  20  21     2     8  4  15  16  23  7 

The  above  square  marked  'A'  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  original  squares 
given  in  the  August  number.  I  was  required  to  send  a  solution  to 
Prob.  88  to  secure  its  publication  ;  and  sitting  down,  pen  in  hand,  I 
preferred  to  take  the  most  convenient  way  of  making  my  illustrative 
squares,  knowing  that  for  the  conditions  of  the  question  the  arrange- 
xaents  were  entirely  accurate.     Any  one  may  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
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figures  were  written,  viz.,  upward  diagonally  to  the  right  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  Ji5.  By  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  I  get  a  regular  series  of  numbers  in  one  of  the  entire  diagonals 
on  which  I  base  my  solution.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  also,  that 
the  figures  in  the  middle  vertical  column  represent  numbers  in  a  reg- 
ular arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the  extremes  are  the  first  and 
the  last  terms  of  the  entire  series  of  numbers,  and  the  number  of  terms 
the  number  of  subdivisions  on  one  side  of  the  large  square ;  and  there- 
fore a  solution  of  Problem  88  in  brief  might  be  deduced  from  the 
known  laws  of  arithmetical  series.  Thus  ?-t|^X  99=485199,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  the  same  formula  arrived  at  by  'Ulysses'  in  the 
February  number  by  a  dilferent  course  of  reasoning. 

I  object  to  his  terming  my  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  it  an  acci- 
derdal  arrangement,  since  it  was  made  so  specifically  as  to  bring  out 
these  two  points. 

In  the  words  of  the  original  problem  numbers  a.nd  figures  were  care- 
lessly allowed  to  usurp  each  other's  proper  place.  The  proper  ex- 
pressions undoubtedly  would  be  'Arrange  the  figures'  and  'The  sum 
of  the  numbers  represented',  etc. 

In  the  diagram  above  marked  '  B'  I  have  rearranged  the  figures  of 
Diagram  'A',  by  writing  the  middle  vertical  column  of  A  as  the  first 
horizontal  row  in  B  and,  with  some  slight  alterations  in  the  order, 
taking  the  next  vertical  column  to  the  left  for  the  second  row  in  B, 
and  so  on.  In  '  C ',  to  quote  from  'Ulysses',  "I  determined  at  the 
outset  that  the  last  number  of  the  series,  25,  should  stand  in  the  cen- 
tre. I  took  no  pains  to  determine  in  advance  the  place  of  any  other 
number." 

If 'Ulysses'  will  cast  his  eye  toward  the  squares  B  and  C,  he  will 
see  an  arrangement  of  figures  in  magic  squares  wherein  the  order  of 
arrangement  is  entirely  difi'crent  from  that  of  his  squares;  and  a'^^light 
examination  will  convince  him  that  they  fulfill  all  the  conditions  which 
he  regards  essential  to  the  formation  of  perfect  magic  squares. 

Let  me  call  his  attention  to  one  or  two  other  facts  that  may  have 
escaped  his  observation.  In  the  above  squares  marked  B  and  C  (and 
this  is  also  true  of  his  squares  thus  marked),  if  we  select  any  figure, 
and  add  to  the  number  represented  by  it  the  several  numbers  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  in  the  squares  next  adjacent  in  both  rank  and 
file,  we  have  65.  The  same  result  will  be  reached  if  we  add  to  it  the 
numbers  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  squares  diagonally  next 
adjacent.  Thus  in  B:  ll-|-24-(-174-3-f  10=65,  and  ll-j-18+5-|- 
9-j-22=65.     The  same  is  true  if  we  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the  en- 
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tire  square.  Thus  in  C  :  18+22-f-10+4-j-ll=r)5,  and  18+l-|-7+ 
15-|- 24=65.  The  numbers  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  centre 
and  the  four  corner  squares  together  amount  to  U5.  Thus  in  B :  17 
_|_1^25+14+8=65;  and  in  C:  25  +  184-11+4+7=65.  Take 
any  four  of  the  adjacent  figures  forming  a  square  and  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  numbers  add  the  number  represented  by  the  figure 
in  the  square  next  but  one  in  the  direction  of  either  diagonal,  and  the 
sum  is  65.  Thus  in  B  :  1  +  7  +  18  +  24+15=65,  and  ^24+5  +  11  + 
17+8=:65,  etc.  Take  any  row,  as  the  upper  one  in  C  :  add  the  num- 
bers represented  by  the  figures  in  the  centre  and  two  outer  squares, 
viz.,  18+9+11,  and  to  this  sum  add  the  numbers  represented  by  the 
figures  in  the  second  and  third  squares  below  9  in  the  vertical  column, 
viz.,  25+2,  and  we  have  65.  So  in  C:  10+13+24+2+16=65. 
So  in  B:  1+10+14+17+23=65;  or,  19+23+2+11  +  10=65. 
Again  in  B:  13+10+17+4+21=65;  and  in  C  :  9+12+25+3+ 
16=65,  etc.,  etc.  I  do  not  claim  that,  properly  considered,  these 
squares  are  magic  squares  rather  than  'A'.  That  they  have  a  greater 
variety  of  combinations  to  produce  the  same  result  is  evident. 

The  series  1,  7,  13,  19,  25,  may  be  found  in  some  one  of  the  above- 
suggested  combinations  in  each  of  the  five  different  squares.  If  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  'Ulysses'  relative  to  his  forming  magic 
squares  is  intended  to  cover  all  squares  with  an  odd  number  of  divis- 
ions on  a  side,  I  will  pay  a  handsome  bonus  for  a  magic  square  formed 
with  the  nine  digits,  having  either  9  or  1  in  the  centre. 

In  conclusion,  I  admit  the  universality  of  'Ulysses's'  solution,  but 
object  to  his  condemnation  of  a  solution  relative  to  a  particular  ar- 
rangement, when  that  arrangement  includes  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  given  problem.  0.  s.  w. 

On  the  Exponential  Theorem. —  Expand  a^  into  a  series. 
Put  a'^=i/+l...(l).     Taking  the  Naperian  logarithm  of  0,  a;  log  a 

=log(y+l)...[2].      Differentiating  [2],  dx\osa=^^=dy(j^^ 

...[3].    Developing  j^-  by  division,  -^=1— y+y=— y+/— y^+ 

etc.. ..[4].  .-.  dx\oga^dy(^l-y-{-y'—y'-\-y'-y'-\-etc.)...[bl  In- 
tegrating [5],  xhga^y  — iy'-i-iy'  —  ly'  +  iy  — iy'-{- etc.... [Q-]. 

Reverting  [6],  i/=.r  loga  +  ^^+^|-^+etc...[7].    Add- 

a;%loga)'     a;'(loga)' 
ing  1  to  each  member  of  [7],  y-\-  l=:l+a:  loga+ ^ + — 2~"g — 

^cYioga)* 
+etc. .  .[8].     Restoring  the  value  of  r/+l,  a^=l^x  log  a-\ s 
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+^2~|~  +  etc... [9].     If  loga  =  l,  then  a=:l+x+|-+^+ 

2-|^+etc.;  and  if  x=l,  a^l+l  +  J+i+^L^-'^  +  etc.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  terms  of  this  series  being  assumed,  we  have  a= 
2.71828182845904523536028747135266249,  which  is  the  base  of  the 
Naperian  System  of  Logarithms.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Problems. — 8.  A  gentleman  purchased  a  cask  of  wine  containing 
100  gallons,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1855.  His  servant  drew 
from  this  cask  the  same  day,  and  every  succeeding  day  during  two 
years,  one  gallon,  always  supplying  the  deficiency  with  a  gallon  of 
water;  and  then  he  drew  a  gallon  daily  for  three  years,  supplying  the 
deficiency  every  time  with  wine.  Supposing  the  water  and  wine  to 
have  been  thoroughly  mized  at  each  drawing,  what  quantity  of  water 

remained  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  1' 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN 

9.  Suppose  a  farmer  to  own  a  heifer  at  its  birth.  When  3  years 
old  it  gives  birth  to  a  heifer,  and  one  each  year  afterward.  The  off- 
spring do  the  same  :  that  is,  each  gives  birth  to  one  at  3  years  of  age, 
and  yearly  thereafter.  Presuming  none  to  die,  how  large  will  be  the 
farmer's  herd  at  the  end  of  20  years  ? 

10.  Chicago,  June  4,  1862. 
For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  A.  B.,  or  order,   

dollars,  on  demand,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  C.  D. 

On  this  note  was  indorsed,  Sept.  9,  1863,  $114.20,  and  the  amount 
due  May  15,  1864,  was  $469.08.     What  was  the  face  of  the  note  ? 


Much  labor  may  be  performed  in  establishing  the  foundations  of 
good  character,  exhausting  emotions  may  often  be  put  forth  in  build- 
ing it  up,  and  the  hearts  of  many  pupils,  through  this  process,  become 
bright  with  honor,  when  no  increase  of  credit  will  be  secured  to  the 
school.  The  percentage  of  attendance,  the  number  of  correct  recita- 
tions, good  marks  for  deportment,  may  all  be  made  to  tell  directly  up- 
on the  reputation  of  the  teacher;  and  ready  answers  and  orderly  con- 
duct, though  obtained  by  motives  of  ambition  or  fear,  may  gain  praise, 
and  these  obvious  results  be  commendably  observed  in  the  reports, 
when  a  less  obvious  but  far  more  important  labor  may  have  been  to- 
tally neglected.  Progress  in  justice,  in  kindliness,  in  sincerity,  in 
love  of  country,  in  generous  sentiments,  can  neither  be  positively 
measured  nor  exactly  exhibited. 
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Massachtsetts. — The  junior  class  at  Amherst,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  aid 
for  the  freedmen,  recently  voted  the  chiss  gymnasiura  uniform  as  a  contribution 
from  the  class,  thus  giving  fifty  complete  suits. 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  at  once  the  school  of  industrial  science  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston.  The  plan  comprises  lectures  for  those 
whose  time  does  not  admit  of  a  fixed  course  of  study,  and  especial  instruction  for 
those  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of  either  the  mechanical 
engineer,  the  civil  engineer,  the  builder  and  architect,  the  practical  chemist,  or 
the  engineer  of  mines.  The  studies  of  the  course  are  designed  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  but  students  will  also  be  received  in  advanced  standing  if 
found  qualified. 

George  Phillips  Bond,  the  director  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory  and  professor 
of  astronomy  in  Harvard,  died  February  17,  aged  thirty-nine.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  scientific  ability,  and  of  strong  and  unblemished  character.  j.  w.  o. 

Maixe. — The  educational  system  of  the  state  is  likely  to  be  made  more  effect- 
ive by  the  creation  of  a  department  of  instruction.  The  commissioners  having 
in  charge  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  college  have  been  directed  to  me- 
morialize Congress  for  an  extension  of  the  time  in  which  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  J-  ^-  o. 

Rhodk  Island. —  The  question  agitating  little  Rhody.  just  now,  is  whether  col- 
ored children  shall  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools.  The  legislature  is  nu- 
merously petitioned  on  both  sides. 

At  the  recent  examinations  of  the  several  classes  in  the  Newport  Naval  Acad- 
emy, about  twenty  of  the  midshipmen  were  found  wanting  and  were  allowed  to 
'  resign '.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  argument  for  a  system  of  appoinimeiiis  by  com- 
petitive examination,  tchich  should  keep  the  dullards  out  in  the  first  place  ?        J.  w.  o. 

Michigan  State  AGRicrLTtrEAL  College. —  The  catalogue  of  this  institution  lies 
on  our  table.  The  fact  that  the  people  of  our  own  state  are  about  establishing 
an  institution  of  similar  character  will  give  interest  to  any  information  on  the 
general  subject. 

The  Michigan  College  was  opened  at  Lansing  in  18.57,  and  has  passed  through 
the  first  years  of  experiment  and  doubt  that  are  the  lot  of  all  young  colleges, 
especially  those  that  are  pioneers  in  their  field  of  labor.  The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends through  five  yeai-s,  embracing,  besides  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, very  full  and  careful  instruction  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  Animal  Physiology, 
Eutomology,  Stock-Breeding.  Meteorology,  Horticultnfe,  and  Practical  Agriculture. 
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The  farm  and  garden  attached  to  the  college  gire  ample  optwwtimilt  for  xppKea- 
tion  and  il'.ostration  of  the  principles  and  branches  tangfat.  EaHi  sUaleBt  is  re- 
qnired  to  devote  a  pan  of  each  daj  to  labor  on  the  farm  onder  the  direcdoo  of 
bis  instrtictor^  vith  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  practical  as  well  as  tbeoretieal  agri- 
calturist.  He  is  allowed  compensation  for  his  labor.  The  terns  nf  stodj  are  8i» 
arranged  that  the  vacation  comes  in  the  winter  and  allows  the  stadents  who  wid 
to  spend  three  or  foor  months  in  teaching  scfaotrf.  Bj  this  neans  and  Ae  naini- 
al-labor  sjstem,  stodents  are  enabled  to  defraj  in  some  instanees  their  entire  ex- 
penses through  the  coarse.  There  is  a  class  in  each  vear,  besides  ooe  in  the  pce- 
paratorr  departmenC  The  whole  number  of  stodents  named  in  the  eatalogne  is 
sixty-two.  It  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  college  as  well  as  the  disci- 
pline of  its  facultj,  that  there  is  no  besitancr  to  expel  a  stddenf  whose  eoodoet  is 
tmbecoming  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  school.  w. 

Appkoekiatioss  to  CoLLZCiS. —  During  the  last  two  years  —  a  period  of  war 
during  which  our  enemies  at  home  and  in  Ewope  confidently  predicted  oar  natioB- 
al  ruin  —  a  most  wonderful  liberality  has  been  developed  toward  »■!  imilillii—  rf 
learning.     The  following  are  some  of  the  marvelous  figures: 
HMdletwrr  College  of  Te 


DTilliaats  «  Ma/aaOnsettM    " S^ 

Harrard  •  CfenbndfT,         " 44JW 

Oaltinuwth         "  N.  Uampeliire    » ^i*M 

An4"Trr  Thi'ohgkal  Seminaiy  • , SMM 

Wiuiiin^un  CiUTEfsitj.  SL  Ltmii 
Nrw  York  ^  New  York 

Bovd.«n  QOlegB.  Jtatne, 


Chica;n>  Theolagical  Seaiaary  " , MJM 

Hamiltm  College  " MJM 

Knte^TS  "        Kew  Jnarj. 

Tria  ty  -        Hartfurd,  Ct, 


Pr.-r=*jant  -  Srrta  « ^ UZJH^ 

An^rrs:  *"  AnbersC  - „ UMM 

Prin.«£on  -  >ew  Jersey,  - 13MM 

Yale  -  New  lUven,  Ct,  * 4Sa;Mi 


Tocaj fi 

A  College  foe  Deat  Mctes^ —  An  important  advance  has  been  made  within 
the  past  year  in  the  edncation  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country.  Tbe  first  adoob 
established  here,  nearly  fiAy  years  »go.  were  eleaeDtarr  in  their  nstnre;  the  pn- 
pils  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  English  educataon,  whldi  they  were  to  eoaplete, 
if  they  could,  in  after  life,  under  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  poatioii.  Sz- 
perience  having  proved  their  need  of  opportonities  for  farther  advancement^  and 
their  ability  to  improve  them,  tbe  idea  of  high  scbools  for  their  benefit  was  sig^ 
gesied.  and  thoagh  strenuously  opposed  at  first,  has  been  SQecesefaDy  carried  oat 
at  several  localities  within  the  last  trrelve  vearsL  This  step  has  led  to  anodier. 
It  was  found  that  in  every  high  school  for  deaf  mutes  were  some  who  erared 
more  advanced  cnltnre.  and  who  were  fully  capable  of  doing  jnstice  to  a  collegi- 
ate course.  The  number  of  these  would  be  few,  of  coarse,  in  aoT'ooe  institation  - 
but  it  was  thought  that  among  the  fifteen  hundred  deaf  and  domlr  popBs  Teatlr 
under  instruction  in  the  United  States,  enough  might  be  foond  far  a  eoDegiate 
class.  Accordingly  a  national  coliege  for  deal  mutes  was  inaognrated  in  Wadi- 
ington.  Jane  3S:h.  IStH.  the  first  institotioa  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  one 
which  gives  good  promise  of  success.  The  presideat  of  this  vwedesB  uuTeratjr 
is  Edward  H.  Gallaodet,  the  son  of  the  well-known  pioneer  of  deaf-note 
17 
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tion  at  Hartford.  One  of  the  professors  is  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  Longmcadow,  for 
two  years  an  able  instructor  at  Hartford,  and  eminently  fitted  for  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

The  Boot-Black  Boys  in  Nkw  York. —  They  are  ragged  and  dirty,  it  is  true  ; 
some  are  saucy  and  profane  ;  but  the  rags  and  dirt  can  not  well  be  helped,  and 
we  trust  to  time  and  hard  knocks  to  cure  them  of  iheir  impudence  and  vulgarity. 
Some  of  these  boys  have  earned  quite  handsome  sums  of  money  for  themselves 
and  their  parents  by  their  industry.  One  dollar  is  quite  a  small  sum,  and  four 
not  an  unfrequent  one  for  these  lads  to  accumulate  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The 
average  is  certainly  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  boy  with  '  a  good 
run  of  custom '.  These  chaps  have  their  regular  customers,  for  whom  they  lie  in 
wait,  and  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  other  boys  with  jealous  care.  Boys 
who  beliave  themselves  and  do  n't  swear  profit  by  their  forbearance,  and  retain 
quite  a  large  class  of  gentlemen  who  are  not  indisposed  to  reward  them  liberally, 
and  if  worthy  to  enable  them  to  get  On  well  in  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  the 
system  of  business  which  some  of  these  little  fellows  have  adopted,  we  may  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which  recently  came  under  our  observation.  A  boy  who  had 
been  in  the  '  profession  '  about  a  year  determined  to  take  apprentices,  to  whom 
he  taught  the  business,  charged  a  commission,  fitted  them  out  with  box,  black- 
ing and  brushes,  and  stationed  them  at  certain  points  with  directions  to  intercept 
and  serve  his  customers.  This  '  boss'  boot-black  superintended  his  divisions  with 
industry,  introduced  his  apprentices  to  his  customers,  and  thus  secured  a  monop- 
oly of  trade  in  one  thoroughfare  in  Brooklyn,  at  least.  He  reaped  quite  a  hand- 
some reward  for  his  ingenuity,  eventually  took  in  a  partner,  and  now  thinks  of 
retiring  from  the  business  and  going  into  a  store  in  New  York.  He  will  no  doubt 
become  a  rich  man  eventually.  New-York  Commercial. 

National  Education. —  We  copy  from  the  Boston  TraHSO'J//^  the  following  com- 
munication: 

"It  is  time  to  start  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  whether  the  United 
States  should  constitutionally  establish  a  system  of  national  education  on  purely 
democratic  republican  principles,  namely,  free  schools,  free  colleges,  and  free 
universities, —  a  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  with  a  minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

"If  God  has  given  us  the  wisdom  and  power  to  do  what  we  have  done,  and  to 
make  our  country  what  it  is,  he  has  given  us  the  wisdom  and  power  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  means  by  which  we  can  keep  advancing  till  we  have  taken  our  place 
at  the  head  of  the  nations,  with  a  system  of  universal  education  which  shall  be  a 
model  to  every  people  on  the  earth.  This  can  be  done  within  the  next  ten  years, 
when  our  constitution  shall  have  been  altered  and  peacefully  established.  Never 
since  the  Christian  era  has  such  a  nation  had  such  a  chance  of  doing  such  a  work 
—  the  most  glorious  work  that  can  be  performed  by  men.  I  have  no  silly  preju- 
dice for  my  particular  system.  All  I  wish  is  to  see  the  ti~ue  system  bringing  its 
omnipresent,  almighty  and  all-merciful  power  to  educate  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  every  child  born  within  our  Union,  thus  doing  the  just  thing  to  every 
human  mind,  and  the  best  thing  for  the  common  republic.  c.  B." 
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Married. —  December  28tli,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  in  Na- 
Au-Say,  Kendall  Countv,  Illinois,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Nesbitt,  of  Macomb,  Mr.  0.  S. 
Westcott,  Superintendent  of  Warsaw  City  Public  Schools,  and  Laura  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  0.  C.  Johnson. 

Perce's  Patent  Magnetic  Globe  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  aiding  children 
to  form  the  right  conception  in  regard  to  action  of  gravity  in  holding  bodies  on 
the  earth's  surface.  By  means  of  it  and  of  the  magnetic  models  accompanying 
it,  instructive  lessons  may  be  given  to  children  in  regard  to  climate,  the  fauna, 
flora,  and  human  inhabitants  of  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  seems 
to  us  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  illustrating  the  great  truths  of  geogra- 
phy. 

Advertisements. —  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  numerous  adver- 
tisements of  valuable  books  and  school  appliances  contained  within  the  covers  of 
the  Teacher.     Next  month  we  will  give  a  more  detailed  notice  of  them. 

Query. —  Why  is  water  obtained  by  melting  ice  taken  from  the  surface  of  riv- 
ers, or  other  bodies  of  hard  water,  comparatively  soft  ?  i.  u. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


Chicago. —  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  Chicago  spoken  of,  industrially,  as  the 
embodiment  of  energy  and  activity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  the  country 
where  such  grand  results  are  achieved  by  so  small  capital,  where  so  much  is 
made  out  of  a  little,  as  here.  In  her  public-school  system  Chicago  betrays  the 
same  characteristics:  siie  is  true  to  herself.  It  may  be  said,  with  probable  truth, 
that  in  no  other  one  of  the  large  cities  is  so  much  instruction  given  by  so  small  a 
teaching  force.  In  the  month  of  February  last  the  average  of  pupils  belonging 
in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  schools  was  13,623,  an  increase  of  2,694  over  the 
corresponding  number  in  the  same  month  last  year.  The  average  number  to 
each  teacher  was  62 ;  and,  since  they  can  not  be  equally  divided,  the  number 
per  teacher  varies  from  45  to  125.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  present  year  fur- 
ther school  accommodations  will  be  provided,  so  that  this  overcrowded  and  un- 
healthy condition  of  some  of  the  schools  can  be  relieved.  The  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance for  February  was  92.6;  of  tardinesses,  1.1. 

Under  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
every  thing  moves  on  thoroughly  and  systematically.  Promptness  and  faithful 
work  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Just  now  considerable  interest  is  shown  in  the 
great  Sanitary  Fair  to  be  held  in  the  city  the  last  of  May.  The  teachers  and  pu- 
pils are  contributing  their  skill  and  handiwork  in  the  mannfacture  of  vari- 
ous articles.  The  plan  of  a  weekly  contribution  of  a  penny  from  each  pupil  has 
been  suggested,  and  is  meeting  with  a  general  response.  Exhibitions  and  festive 
entertainments  have  already  been  given,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation.  Those 
of  the  Foster  School,  G.  W.  Spofford,  Principal,  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  18th 
and  19th  ult.,  were  decided  successes,  so  far  as  crowded  houses  and  excellent 
programme  could  make  them  so.     The  declamations  and  recitations  were  all  good, 
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while  many  of  them  were  unusually  meiitoiious.  The  cliorusea,  brought  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Bli\ci<man,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  we 
have  never  heard  excelled  by  childien.  With  the  small  accommodations  afforded 
by  the  hall  of  the  school-building,  the  profits  to  the  Sanitary  will  exceed  $121)0. 
Aside  from  public  entertainments,  the  sums  of  money  already  contributed  in  the 
various  schools  will  vary  from  |;50  to  $150  each. 

Mr.  Merrinian,  Principal  of  the  Skinner  School,  aided  by  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, is  preparing  for  an  evening  exhibition  of  tableaux,  etc.,  in  one  of  the  large 
halls  of  the  city.  We  understand  Mr.  Babcock,  of  the  Bridgeport  School,  has 
undertaken  a  similar  work  in  his  district,  while  others  will  not  be  slow  to  follow 
examples  set  by  them.  Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Washington  School,  has  just  held  an 
exhibition  to  complete  payment  for  a  splendid  piano  for  his  school-room,  an  in- 
strument of  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  justly  proud. 

While  on  this  topic,  let  us  suggest  to  our  biothers  and  sisters  in  the  country- 
towns  and  districts,  that  they  encourage  their  pupils  to  send  in  for  the  fair,  each 
day,  flowers  both  cultivated  and  wild,  which  may  be  used  for  adornment  as  well 
as  profit.  Let  them  be  fresii-cut  and  sent  in  bulk.  Skilled  artists  will  be  ready 
to  arrange  them  in  bouquets  and  make  the  most  profitable  disposition  of  them. 

Let  us  all  cultivate  a  love  of  country  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  atid  impress 
upon  them  the  momentous  events  of  the  present  by  encouraging  them  to  contrib- 
ute something  to  so  noble  a  cause  as  the  relief  of  those  who  are  suffering  in  our 
country's  service.  w, 

GRUNnT  CoDNTY. —  Mr.  L.  B.  Searle,  Principal  Morris  Public  School,  sends  us 
a  form  for  a  weekly  report  to  parents,  which  lie  uses  in  his  school;  also  a  copy 
of  the  rulas  adopted  by  the  directors.  We  commend  to  every  teacher  some  kind 
of  report,  similar  to  this  of  Mr.  Searle's,  either  weekly  or  montiily.  But  we  warn 
fill  that  such  reports  will  not  keep  themselves.  To  make  them  eflScient  they 
must  be  scrupulously  just,  and  to  make  them  just  requires  care  and  industrj'. 

At  some  future  time  we  will  present  to  our  readers  a  variety  of  such  forms  in 
use  in  good  schools. 

Marion  County. —  Centralia. —  We  have  received  and  should  have  sooner 
noticed  a  report  on  the  East-Side  Graded  School  of  this  thriving  and  vigorous 
town,  published  in  the  Sentinel,  by  Clark  Braden,  Principal  of  tlie  High  S.chooL 
The  statements  and  figures  indicate  an  earnest  purpose  to  make  a  good  school, 
and  that  this  purpose  is  in  a  fair  degree  accomplished.  Some  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, seem  to  show  that  Centralia,  like  other  places,  has  not  succeeded,  thus  far, 
in  realizing  fully  the  'good  time  coming'.  But  a  very  encouraging  degree  of 
progress  has  been  made.  Indeed  the  schools,  to  all  appearance,  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  of  any  town  of  similar  size  in  the  state.  Mr.  Braden 
himself  is  well  known  to  some  of  our  educators  for  the  thorough  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  County  Commissioner  in  Kane  County. 

Henry  County. — They  have  been  doing  a  most  excellent  thing  in  Henry.  As- 
sistant County  Commissioner  S.  B.  Randall  h:;s  been  visiting  schools  in  the  differ- 
ent towns  of  the  county,  and  publishing  his  report  in  the  newspapers.  And  the 
.comments  on  the  different  houses,  schools,  and  teachers  have  an  air  of  fresh- 
•^esa  and  impartiality  which  gives  them,  apparently,  a  high  value. 
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We  commend  this  example  to  other  counties.  Why  maj  not  every  Commis- 
sioner visit  the  schools  of  his  county,  observe  their  accommodations,  buildings, 
furniture,  books,  apparatus,  modes  of  teaching,  etc.,  piaising  what  is  excellent, 
and  kindly  pointing  out  what  is  faulty?  This  is  what  we  find  in  the  reports  be- 
fore us.  Not  only  teachers,  but  parents  and  directors,  are  kindly  remonstrated 
with,  for  neglects  as  grave  as  they  are  common  ;  and  commended  for  excellences 
that  we  hope  to  see  greatly  multiplied. 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  strong  approval  of  this 
mode  of  advancing  the  cause.  Many  other  school-officers  do  the  same  thing,  no 
dout)t.  But  many  do  not.  When  will  every  newspaper  in  the  state  be  made 
an  active  and  efficient  agent  on  the  side  of  education. 

DeWitt  Cou.vTY. —  J.  G.  Marchant,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Scliools  at  Clinton,  has 
been  giving  tlie  people  of  that  town  a  series  of  good  stirrings-up  on  the  subject  of 
education,  in  the  CImIoii  Public.  This  is  eminently  fitting.  We  have  ever  in- 
sisted on  the  use  of  the  press  as  a  means  of  promoting  education.  Let  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  be  constantly  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Other  inter- 
ests are  obtruding  themselves  through  the  newspapers,  and  shall  the  training  of 
our  children  —  the  most  sacred  of  all  our  public  interests  —  over-modestly  retire, 
and  leave  the  ground  to  more  clamorous  but  vastly  less  worthy  rivals  ?  No.  Let 
teachers  every  where  use  tlie  newspaper  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people. 
Let  the  necessities  of  the  schools  be  spread  out  before  the  people.  Let  them 
understand  something  of  the  trials  and  burdens  of  the  teacher's  life.  And  above 
all,  let  them  be  informed  in  every  way  possible  of  the  terrible  evils  that  will  cer- 
tainly come  upon  every  community  that  fails  to  educate  its  children. 


NOTICES     OP     BOOKS,     ETC. 


The  American  Union  Speaker.    By  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Boston,  Mass.     588pp.     Boston:  Taggard  &  Thompson.     1865. 

This  is  a  book  of  unusual  merit  in  its  department.  The  eminent  author  has 
made  his  selections  with  a  skill  and  discrimination  that  indicate  a  most  correct 
literary  taste,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  and  American 
authors.  He  has  skillfully  struck  the  golden  mean  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
by  scrupulously  retaining  many  of  the  best-known  and  never-to-be-forgotten  ex- 
amples of  the  foimer,  and  by  including  many  timely,  stirring,  and  popular  piecea 
called  forth  by  recent  events.  We  think  we  can  say  truly,  that  in  respect  to  a 
choice  variety  of  selections  no  other  book  known  to  us  is  so  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

And  in  the  introductory  remarks  on  Declamation  we  find  an  unusually  large 
number  of  sensible  and  practical  suggestions  and  directions.  We  are  not  a  little 
tired  of  'Systems  of  Elocution'.  What  ai'tificial,  impracticable  nonsense  has 
been  imposed  on  the  public  under  this  head  !  What  piles  of  rules,  the  promulga- 
tion of  which  ought  to  be  made  indictable,  as  an  offense  against  the  peace,  com- 
fort and  character  of  the  rising  generation  !     Here,  again,  Mr.  Philbrick  moat 
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liappHy  avoids  nnrcnsonable  extremes,  and  gives  directions  wliich  the  pupil  will 
find  of  real  use  to  him. 

Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the  publishers  for  tlie  attractive  style  in  which  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  has  been  done.  The  volume  is  one  that  by  its  very 
appearance  will  help  to  improve  the  taste  of  those  who  use  it. 

The  Culture  OF  THK  OnsKRTiNG  Faculties.     By  Warren  Burton.     170pp.     New- 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  volume,  intended  to  aid  parents  and  teachers  in 
training  the  young  by  the  uso  of  the  senses,  and  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the  facul- 
ties and  sentiments  born  within  them.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent  suggestions, 
put  forth  in  the  genial  and  somewhat  quaint  style  with  which  the  readers  of  'The 
District  School  as  it  Was'  are  already  familiar.  Mr.  Burton  has  done  the  cause 
of  philosopjiical  education  a  good  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  which 
we  commend  to  all  who  desire  to  make  the  pathway  to  knowledge  smooth  and 
attractive. 

EssA7s,  Moral,  Political,  and  ^Esthetic.     By  Herbert  Spencer.     386pp.     New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  crowded  with  shrewd  and  wise  suggestions  on  practical  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment.  It  contains  ten  essays,  on  the  following  topics:  The 
Philosophy  of  Style  ;  Over-Legislation;  The  Morals  of  Trade ;  Personal  Beauty ; 
Representative  Government;  Prison  Ethics;  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy  ; 
Gracefulness;  State  Tamperings  with  Money  and  Banks;  Parliamentary  Reform, 
—  its  Dangers  and  Safeguards.  In  these  essays  the  reader  will  find  ample  com- 
pensation for  his  outlay  of  time  and  money.  The  essay  on  'The  Philosophy  of 
Style '  is  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity  and  truthful  generalization.  Its  conclusions, 
though  entirely  new,  strike  you  as  matters  of  which  you  would  certainly  have 
thought  if  your  mind  had  been  turned  that  way.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  a  most  excellent  practical  guide  to  every  man  who  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  writing.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  the  best  treatise  for  that 
purpose  that  we  have  seen.  Though  written  by  an  Englishman,  the  discussion  of 
government  affairs  in  the  essays  on  'Over-Legislation'  and  'Representative  Gov- 
ernment' will  be  found  by  Americans,  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  practically 
useful,  but  as  interesting  as  if  written  for  amusement.  Let  every  body  read  the 
book  and  think. 

Our  YoDNR  Folks.  Published  monthly  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Hamilton,  and  Lucy  Larcom. 
This  Magazine,  the  best  of  its  class,  as  it  seems  to  us,  keeps  up  its  character 
excellently.  The  March  number  is  no  less  attractive  to  tlie  little  ones  than  was 
the  first  or  January  number.  Capt.  Reid's  Amazon  story  seems  to  increase  in 
interest  witli  every  month.  Let  the  children  read  the  Yoxmg  Fclks,  and  let  them 
be  thankful  that  they  live  in  a  time  when  genius  interests  itself  in  their  behalf. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  is  just  received.  We  have  barely  time  to 
glance  at  the  pages,  but  they  have  a  wondrously  inviting  look.  We  shall  yet  re- 
gale ourselves  upon  the  dainties,  we  hope,  and  advise  our  readers  to  do  the  same. 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  forth. 
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SUCCESS      IN      TEACHING.  —  No.     Ill 


For  the  successful  discipliue  of  a  school,  good  judgment  is  at  all 
times  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications.  In  the  degree  of  culpa- 
bility assigned  to  oflFenses  in  school,  the  teacher  needs  great  discretion 
and  care.  Whispering,  bad  and  annoying  as  it  is,  should  not  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light  as  lying,  profanity,  impudence  and  disre- 
spect toward  the  teacher.  A  partial  failure  at  a  i-ecitation,  by  a  pupil 
who  is  hard  to  learn  and  excessively  timid,  should  be  treated  with 
some  degree  of  allowance ;  while  the  failure  on  the  part  of  one  whose 
only  excuse  is  indolence  and  inattention  should  receive  no  mercy. 
There  is  not  so  much  malice  and  criminality  in  school  as  mischief, 
thoughtlessness,  and  acting  from  impulse. 

In  his  requirements  the  teacher  should  attempt  what  is  possible  and 
nothing  more.  He  should  know  that  his  school  must  be  somewhat 
stiller  than  a  town-meeting;  though  perhaps  not  always  as  quiet  as  a 
funeral  or  the  Sabbath  sanctuary.  In  his  punishments  he  must  be 
governed  by  the  utmost  caution  and  firmness.  He  must  know  that  a 
mere  hint  will  be  sufficient  for  some ;  that  others  will  require  reproof, 
in  private,  or  before  the  school ;  wl^ile  others  still  will  be  found  who 
will  appreciate  the  rod  better  than  any  thing  or  all  things  else. 
Reasonableness  is  the  great  desideratum  in  regard  to  punishments. 
Against  reasonable,  deserved  punishments,  no  judicious  parent  will 
object;  although  unreasonable  parents  will  object  to  almost  any  thing. 
When  the  teacher  chances  to  come  in  contact  with  the  parents  of 
his  pupils,  it  behooves  him  to  pay  deference  to  them,  so  far  as  to  listen 
to  their  advice,  and  even  to  their  complaints;  for  that  is  due  to  com- 
mon civility.  But  the  teacher  is  to  be  influenced  by  them  just  so  far 
as  his  own  calm  deliberate  judgment  approves,  and  no  farther,  let  the 
consequemjcs  be  what  they  may ;  for  when  the  teacher  takes  an  inde- 
18  131 
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pendent,  prudent  course,  although  he  may  displease  some,  the  conse- 
quences certainly  can  not  be  worse  than  when  he  attempts  to  please 
every  body,  and  probably  pleases  no  body,  and  loses  his  own  self-respect 
besides. 

But  the  elements  of  success  in  the  teacher  do  not  consist  wholly  in 
his  ability  to  govern  well  his  school.  There  must  be  government,  ef- 
ficient government ;  but  it  should  be  secured  and  maintained  at  that 
small  expense  of  time  and  eflFort  that  shall  allow  the  teacher  to  give 
the  most  of  his  time,  and  his  best  strength,  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
There  are  probably  as  many  poor  schools,  and  as  many  really  unsuc- 
cessful ones,  in  consequence  of  the  instructor's  want  of  skill  in  teach- 
ing as  there  are  from  a  want  of  good  government;  though  perhaps' 
such  failures  are  less  apparent  to  the  superficial  observer.  To  con- 
duct the  recitation  of  a  class  with  the  greatest  profit,  to  interest  them 
in  their  work,  and  to  arouse  their  minds  to  independent  and  animated 
thought,  requires  great  skill  and  tact.  It  is  a  qualification  not  alto- 
gether, nor  to  the  greatest  extent,  a  natural  gift;  but  its  acquisition 
is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  pay  for  it  the  price  of  rigid  self- 
culture. 

The  teacher  must  possess  a  correct  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
education ;  and  especially  of  the  diff'erence  between  education  and  in- 
struction. We  instruct  our  pupils  when  we  furnish  them  with 
knowledge,  whether  we  simply  point  them  to  it  in  books,  or  give  it  in 
conversation  and  lectures :  but  we  educate  them  when  we  call  their 
minds  into  action;  when  we  draw  out  and  subject  all  their  powers  to 
training  and  discipline ;  when  we  shape  their  thoughts,  feelings  and 
habits,  their  morals  and  manners.  Instruction  pertains  more  to  the 
understanding,  and  has  for  its  object  the  supplying  of  the  mind  with 
mental  furniture ;  education  applies  more  to  all  the  faculties,  and 
aims  to  give  them  growth  and  power,  to  form  character  and  to  implant 
principles.  The  work  of  instruction  may  continue  during  the  greater 
portion  of  life ;  education  is  mostly  accomplished  in  youth.  We  have 
many  teachers  who  possess  considerable  ability  in  directing  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning,  but  whose  skill  in  the  drawing-out  process,  the 
real  work  of  education,  is  very  feeble. 

The  teacher  needs  the  utmost  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  his 
recitation.  If  he  confines  himself  to  his  text-book,  to  set  questions 
and  answers,  the  pupils  will  think  little  for  themselves,  will  learn 
every  thing  by  rote,  and  do  their  work  mechanically.  It  will  most 
likely  be  a  very  lifeless,  indiflferent  class.  But  the  teacher  who  under- 
stands his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  is  full  of  its  spirit,  will  in- 
spire the  class  with  his  own  enthusiasm.     Such  a  teacher  will  study 
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with  intense  interest  the  eyes  and  countenances  of  his  pupils  as  he 
sees  they  are  entering,  more  or  less,  into  a  full  understanding  of  the 
matter  under  consideration;  he  will  perceive  their  peculiar  diflficulties 
and  know  how  much  and  what  kind  of  assistance  to  give  them;  and 
his  interest  and  familiarity  with  the  lesson  will  beget  enthusiasm  in 
the  class,  which  will  lead  them  to  strive  for  the  same  attainments  they 
witness  in  their  leader,  and  which  they  so  much  admire. 

The  power  of  holding  the  attention  of  pupils  is  a  qualification  of 
great  importance.  A  class  will  perhaps  give  their  attention  to  begin 
with  voluntarily;  but  it  can  be  kept  through  the  recitation  to  the  end 
only  by  the  teacher.  If  it  is  not  secured  and  fully  maintained,  the 
time  of  the  recitation  is  well-nigh  wasted.  Success  in  this  respect  re- 
quires varied  qualifications,  and  much  tact  and  ingenuity.  It  requires 
the  teacher  to  make  all  his  recitations  and  exercises  attractive,  to 
clothe  them  with  interest;  to  give  a  constant  variety  in  all  his  expla- 
nations and  illustrations,  and  in  the  method  of  presenting  a  subject  to 
the  pupil's  mind. 

The  teacher  needs  a  good  command  of  language,  and  especially  of 
language  characterized  by  simplicity  and  clearness.  Copiousness  of 
language  is  needed  that  he  may  adapt  himself,  in  his  illustrations,  to 
pupils  of  every  grade  and  peculiarity  of  mind.  Skill  in  the  choice 
of  words  will  insure  correctness  and  precision  in  his  instruction ;  while 
plain  and  simple  language  is  the  only  language  with  which  you  can 
approach  the  intellects  and  hearts  of  children ;  for  it  is  the  language 
they  themselves  use,  and  of  which  they  take  most  notice  in  others ; 
and,  moreover,  such  language  being  the  natural  expression  of  well- 
trained  and  well-balanced  minds,  it  is,  therefore,  by  nature  especially 
adapted  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Much  of  the  labor  of  the  teacher 
is  often  times  lost  because  he  communicates  with  his  pupils  in  lan- 
guage too  ambiguous  to  be  understood,  or  too  learned  and  lofty  for 
the  comprehension  of  young  and  uninformed  minds.  Text-bookg  are 
often  greatly  at  fault  in  this  respect.  "  Please,  sir,"  said  a  young  lad, 
as  he  walked  up  to  his  teacher,  slate  and  arithmetic  in  hand,  "  Please, 
sir,  will  you  show  me  about  carrying  for  ten ;  I  do  n't  understand  it." 
"  Do  n't  you  see,"  said  the  teacher,  pointing  to  a  passage  in  the  book, 
"  the  book  tells  you,  that '  ten  in  an  inferior  column  is  equal  to  one 
in  a  superior  column  ',  and  that 's  the  reason."  The  lad  returned  to 
his  seat,  no  wiser  for  the  explanation,  and  probably  wondering  greatly 
how  teachers  and  book-makers  can  be  so  wise. 

In  all  branches,  teachers  will  ultimately  fail  of  success  if  attention 
is  not  first  given  to  elements  and  first  principles,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  understood,  before  advancing  to  general  subjects.   Teachers 
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and  pupils  both  err  in  this  respect.  The  teacher  is  anxious  to  get 
fairly  into  the  work,  and  prides  himself  upon  having  advanced  classes. 
Pupils  are  often  impatient  of  elementary  drilling.  In  music  they 
wish  to  learn  tunes  before  they  know  the  scale ;  in  arithmetic,  to  per- 
form examples  before  they  can  enumerate  numbers ;  and  in  chemistry 
they  would  like  permission  to  use  the  apparatus  to  make  laughing  gas 
and  fulminating  powder,  long  before  they  understand  the  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions,  or  the  laws  of  affinity.  In  all  such  cases  the 
teacher  is  the  responsible  person.  His  position  presupposes  that  he 
knows  best  which  is  the  right  course;  and  under  all  circumstances  he 
should  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment,  and  not  by  the  whims  and  in- 
clinations of  pupils.  The  demand  for  thorough  teaching  is  great  in 
all  our  schools,  and  must  be  fully  met  if  higher  progress  is  to  be 
secured. 

Fellow  teacher,  be  earnest  in  your  work;  but  not  over-anxious,  for 
too  much  solicitude  will  make  you  morbid,  and  unfit  for  a  cheerful 
discharge  of  your  duties.  Have  confidence  in  human  nature,  es- 
pecially in  children  and  youth.  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  parents 
of  your  pupils,  and  find  out  what  kind  of  training  there  is  at  home. 
Aim  at  a  high  standard  in  your  work,  and  be  content  to  let  posterity 
reap  the  chief  rewards  of  your  toil.  Look  on  the  bright  side  of  afiairs  ; 
have  a  word  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer  for  all;  hope  much, 
be  prudent  and  persistent,  and  you  will  accomplish  much, 

A.  p.  s. 


ARMY        CORRESPONDENCE 


Bank  of  Holston  River,  March,  1865. 

Dear  Teacher  :  Away  from  the  school-room,  engaged  in  a 
physical  combat  that  thorough  and  proper  education  of  the  people 
would  have  made  impossible,  I  have  watched  eagerly  for  the  record 
of  work  at  home.  Your  March  pages  have  given  a  synopsis  of  the 
work  of  the  late  legislature,  which  shows  a  decided  advance  in  the 
structure  of  the  system,  and  liberality  of  law-makers.  There  is  not, 
however,  opportunity  to  judge  here  how  fully  the  benefits  of  favorable 
legislation  will  be  seized  upon  by  teachers  and  the  people.  Before 
the  magnitude  of  this  present  rebellion  was  realized,  the  danger  to 
our  free  institutions  from  lack  of  knowledge  and  character  in  the 
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voter  always  appeared  greater  than  any  other  to  grow  out  of  the  slave- 
holders' rebellion. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  on  the  ground  de- 
vastated by  contending  armies,  with  their  course  marked  by  thousands 
of  little  mounds  under  which  our  brave  boys  or  their  deluded  oppo- 
nents lie,  and  the  wreck  of  municipal  and  state  governments  over  so 
much  of  the  land,  the  conviction  is  stronger  than  ever  before  that  the 
present  danger  is  small  compared  with  that  looming  up  from  the 
catering  of  demagogues  and  politicians  to  the  low  demands  of  an  ill- 
educated,  vicious  constituency.  The  present  wrecks  will  be  rebuilt, 
prosperity  will  again  gladden  the  now  bloody  fields ;  but  woe  to  us 
yet,  if  the  numerous  children  who  receive  no  teaching  at  home  or  at 
school  in  their  moral  or  social  duties,  or  who  constitute  the  enormous 
per  cent,  of  tardy  and  irregular  pupils  of  the  schools  that  existed 
three  years  ago  —  and  must  be  a  great  evil  yet, —  grow  up  to  control 
the  institutions  of  our  school-districts,  towns,  and  states.  No  general 
system  exists  in  part  of  the  south,  and  the  secession  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee paralyzed  a  system  existing  in  this  state  by  carrying  off  its 
funds;  so  there  is  little  to  say  of  schools  in  Dixie.  I  saw  our  northern 
geographies,  histories  and  readers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Huntsville 
children;  but  even  in  the  towns  the  masses  were  not  reached  before 
the  war,  and  still  less  are  now,  by  school-influences.  The  fine  semi- 
nary buildings  are  now  hospitals ;  the  families  that  patronized  them 
are  scattered. 

We  left  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  the  morn  of  March  13th,  and 
ran  swiftly  by  rail  along  the  base  of  the  hills  and  mountain-ranges  to 
Stevenson,  having  many  glimpses  suggestive  to  a  soldier  of  sorghum, 
corn,  and  chickens,  into  the  '  coves  '  along  the  route.  Imagine  the 
general  level  of  the  country  to  be  a  water  surface,  and  the  hills  and 
mountains  rising  600  to  2500  feet  to  be  the  land;  then  you  can  under- 
standingly  apply  the  geographical  or  nautical  term  'cove'  to  the  re- 
cesses among  these  mountains.  Often  nearly  surrounded  by  bights 
down  whose  rocky  precipitous  sides  few  paths  are  practicable,  and 
whose  windings  are  often  too  long  for  passing  soldiers  to  follow,  these 
spots,  containing  from  tens  to  thousands  of  tillable  acres,  have  re- 
mained inhabited  and  in  comparative  plenty,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
open  country  has  been  completely  stripped.  Some  times,  too,  a  horse- 
man can  enter  only  by  some  narrow  gap  easily  guarded  or  watched,  so 
that  guerrilla  bands  infesting  such  places  can  by  timely  notice  be 
thoroughly  concealed  in  the  mountain-side  thickets  and  rocks  and 
caves,  when  sought  by  a  superior  force,  before  one  of  them  is  seen  by 
those  seeking  them.     Such  a  spot  is  McLemore's  Cove,  near  Chatta- 
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nooga,  often  mentioned  in  dispatches  from  this  department.  The 
beautiful  holly  and  the  cedar  and  pine  abound  all  along  that  part  of 
the  railroad. 

Between  Stevenson  and  Chattanooga  we  met  numerous  trains  con- 
veying men  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  20th  and  23d  corps,  re- 
maining for  various  causes  in  this  department  at  the  departure  of 
Sherman,  and  later  of  Schofield,  toward  their  respective  commands. 
The  new  troops  have  been  sent  in  this  direction  lately,  and  our  first 
greeting  at  a  switch  in  passing  would  be  after  this  fashion  :  ''  Here  's 
yer  thousand-dollar  men."  "How  are  you,  conscripts  ?  "  answered, 
perhaps,  by  "  How  are  you  $402  ?  "  (alluding  to  the  sum  received  by 
veterans  fifteen  months  ago)  or,  "  We  've  been  out  six  weeks,  and 
hav  n't  had  no  furlough  yet";  or,  "  Du  you  git  any  pickles  or  soft 
bread  ?  "  very  quickly  changing  into  earnest  inquiry  after  old  battle- 
comrades  or  home-friends,  as  one  and  another  recognized  some  one 
from  his  own  county,  or  as  having  been  under  the  same  brigade  or  di- 
vision flag  at  Perryville,  Stone  River,  Lookout,  or  Atlanta.  All  this 
friendly  talk  and  good-natured  sparring  broken  ofi"  by  the  unfeeling 
snort  of  the  impatient  locomotive,  only  to  be  repeated  at  the  next 
meeting  of  trains. 

We  ran  from  Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  Tennessee,  by  night. 
From  Charleston  to  Knoxville  things  appear  better  than  in  the  region 
we  swept  through  from  Nashville  south  to  Athens  and  around  to 
Chattanooga.  New  fences,  new  roofs  on  barns,  corn-cribs,  and  houses, 
betokened  the  eff"ort  of  the  people  to  recover  from  the  waste  of  war ; 
the  plow  was  busy,  and  the  better  growth  of  grass  and  clover  and 
winter  wheat  made  it  seem  more  like  our  own  loved  homes  than  the 
great  stretches  of  reddish  clay  supporting  only  a  coarse  sedge-grass, 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  much. 

Three  p.  M.  of  the  14th  we  ran  close  by  Fort  Saunders,  so  bravely 
and  efi'ectually  defended  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  were  at  Knoxville, 
210  miles  from  Huutsville.  Its  suburbs  have  been  mostly  destroyed 
in  the  battles  around  it,  but  its  fortifications  and  bullet-riddled  houses 
attest  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  save  it. 

Now  we  lie  on  the  celebrated  Strawberry  Plains,  and  the  Holston, 
:a  few  rods  off,  surges  and  eddies  in  swift  and  turbid  volume  from  the 
recent  heavy  rains.  We  are  about  sixteen  miles  above  Knoxville, 
facing  toward  Richmond,  which  the  boys,  with  doubtful  logic,  but  a 
worthy  trust  in  the  prowess  of  their  own  organization,  declare  waits 
for  the  Fourth  Corps  and  the  Seventy-fifth  Illinois  to  come  up  before  it 
will  fall.  J.  H.  B. 
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ENOCH    ARDEN:    BOILED    DOWN, 


BY   '  JAMES   SMITH  '. 

Philip  Ray  and  Enoch  Arden 

Both  were  '  spoon '  on  Annie  Lee  ; 

Phil  did  not  ful-fill  her  notions, 
She  preferred  to  mate  with  E. 

Him  she  wedded,  and  she  bore  him 
Pretty  little  children  three  ; 

But  becoming  short  of  rhino, 
Enoch  went  away  to  sea, 

Leaving  Mrs.  Arden  owner 
Of  a  well-stocked  village  shop, 

Selling  butter,  soap,  and  treacle, 
Beeswax,  whipcord,  lolipop. 

Ten  long  years  she  waited  for  him, 
But  he  neither  came  nor  wrote  ; 

Wherefore,  she  concluded  Enoch 
Could  no  longer  be  afloat. 

So  when  Philip  came  to  ask  her 
If  she  would  be  Mrs.  Ray, 

She,  believing  she  was  widowed. 
Could  not  say  her  suitor 'nay '; 

And  a  second  time  was  married. 
Gave  up  selling  bread  and  cheese, 

And  in  due  time  Philip  nursed  a 
Little  Ray  upon  his  knees. 

But,  alas !  the  long-lost  Enoch 
Turned  up  unexpected-ly. 

And  was  vastly  disconcerted 
By  this  act  of  bigamy. 

Yet,  reflecting  on  the  subject. 

He  determined  to  atone 
For  his  lengthened  absence  from  her 

By  just  leaving  well  alone. 

Taking  to  his  bed,  he  dwindled 
Down  to  something  like  a  shade. 

Settled  with  his  good  landlady, 
Next  the  debt  of  nature  paid. 
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Then,  when  both  the  Rays  discovered 
How  poor  Enoch's  life  had  ended, 

They  came  out  in  handsome  style,  and 
Gave  his  corpse  a  fun'ral  splendid. 

This  is  all  I  know  about  it, 

If  it 's  not  suflBcient,  write 
By  next  mail  to  Alfred  Tenny- 

Son,  P.  L.,  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Melbourne  Punch. 


AIDS      TO      GEOGRAPHICAL       STUDY, 


We  have  just  read  with  much  interest  a  work  on  Physical  Geogra- 
phy *  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  G-eographer,  Carl  Ritter.  This 
volume  comprises  one  of  three  Courses  of  Lectures  before  the  Royal 
Academy,  at  Berlin,  left  by  that  remarkable  man  —  a  man  to  whom 
modern  geographical  science  owes  more  than  to  any  other  except  the 
great  Humboldt,  if  indeed  we  must  make  this  exception.  Readers  of 
Prof.  Guyot's  'Earth  and  Man'  will  at  once  recognize  the  close  inti- 
macy which  existed  in  former  years  between  these  two  great  thinkers, 
from  the  identity  of  the  leading,  fundamental  thought  in  the  two 
books.  That  leading  thought  is  set  forth  very  clearly  in  the  following 
extracts  from  Ritter's  book. 

*'  The  whole  animate  and  inanimate  creation  is  tributary,  looked  at 
geographically,  to  the  fashioning  of  the  destiny  of  man.  Without 
Man  as  the  central  point,  Nature  could  have  no  interest  to  the  geog- 
rapher; without  the  Earth,  constituted  just  as  it  is,  the  races  of  men 
and  the  course  of  human  history  could  not  claim  his  attention.  The 
Earth  is  not  only  the  best  known  of  the  planets,  but,  as  the  home  of 
man,  infinitely  the  most  interesting.  The  study  of  it  is  at  the  found- 
ation of  history  as  much  as  of  physics."     Page  14. 

''  All  the  divisions  of  the  Earth,  taken  together  in  their  internal 
and  external  connections,  in  their  mutual  action  and  reaction,  consti- 
tute the  unity  of  the  globe,  and  make  apparent  that  it  is  a  simple 
organism,  designed  and  created  by  divine  skill,  and  intended  to  be 
the  home  of  a  race  whose  culture  should,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
unfold  from  the  most  simple  beginnings  to  the  most  complex  and 
elaborate  perfection."     Page  183. 

*  Comparative  Geography,  by  Carl  Ritter.  Translated  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  by  William  L.  Gage.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.,  1865. 
220pp. 
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"  Man  is  the  first  token  that  we  meet,  that  our  study  of  the  Earth 
must  contemplate  it  as  au  organized  whole,  its  unity  consummating  in 
him.  As  every  individual  must,  in  his  own  career,  epitomize  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  —  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  decrepitude, — 'SO 
each  man  mirrors  in  his  own  life  the  locality  where  he  lives.  Wheth- 
er dwelling  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West, 
whether  the  shepherd  of  the  Tyrolese  Highlands,  or  the  Hollander  of 
the  plains,  every  man  is,  in  a  manner,  the  representative  of  the  home 
that  gave  him  birth.  In  the  people  the  country  finds  its  reflection. 
The  efi'ect  of  the  district  upon  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  in  size 
and  figure,  in  color  and  temperament,  in  speech  and  mental  character- 
istics, is  unmistakable.  Hence  the  almost  infinite  diversity  in  the 
peculiarities  of  culture  and  attainment,  as  well  as  of  tendency,  in  dif- 
ferent nations.  Anthropology  and  ethnography,  the  science  of  man 
and  of  race,  are  the  running  commentaries  of  G-eography  and  Topog- 
raphy. The  historian  and  geographer  work  toward  each  other, — ' 
the  historian  going  back  from  the  acts  of  men  to  study  the  scenes 
which  have  conditioned  their  life,  the  geographer  going  forward  from 
the  study  of  the  habitat  of  men  to  that  of  their  deeds.  The  fundament- 
al question  of  history  is,  in  fact,  What  relation  does  the  country  bear 
to  the  national  life  ?  What  relation  to  the  civil  structure,  the  State  ?  '* 
Page  18. 

"  When  Geography  ceases  to  be  a  lifeless  aggregate  of  unorganized 
facts,  and  becomes  the  science  which  deals  with  the  Earth  as  a  true 
organization,  a  world  capable  of  constant  development,  carrying  in  its 
own  bosom  the  seeds  of  the  future,  to  germinate  and  unfold,  age  after 
age,  it  first  attains  the  wholeness  and  unity  of  a  science,  and  shows  that 
it  grows  from  a  living  root ;  it  becomes  capable  of  systematic  exposi- 
tion, and  takes  its  true  place  in  the  circle  of  sister  sciences."  Page  17. 

Guyot's  book  makes  fundamental  the  same  thought — that  the  Earth 
is  an  organism,  a  unit,  designed  for  the  use  of  man,  as  the  body  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  individual  soul;  and  each  of  its  continents 
and  other  great  features  is  fitted  to  serve  some  special  purpose  in  his 
advancement  and  history,  for  which  special  purpose  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect fashioned  it  through  the  ages,  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
eternal  and  unchanging  plan.  This  is  the  Geography  that  these  emi- 
nent men  invite  us  to  study,  in  stead  of  a  mere  collection  of  ill-ar- 
ranged and  multifarious  details. 

The  book  before  us  deals  more  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
Earth  than  with  its  relations  to  humanity;  but  its  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  unique  and  philosophical  in  all  its  parts;  and  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  veteran  geographers  will  find  food  for  thought  in  its 
pages,  even  from  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  simple  and  apparently 
so  well  understood  as  Rivers.  We  of  the  Western  World  can  not  help 
wishing  that  the  author  had  possessed  the  same  accurate  and  exact 
19 
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knowledge  of  our  continent  as  of  bis  own,  that  his  illustrations  might 
have  been  less  exclusively  drawn  from  Europe.  We  find  that  many 
of  the  statistics  of  the  book  differ  from  those  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  learn,  but  perhaps  they  are  no  less  likely  to  be  true.  The 
translator,  Rev.  William  L.  G-age,  has  before  given  us  in  English  the 
author's  '  G-eographical  Studies',  but  we  have  not  seen  the  book. 
We  understand  that  he  is  now  in  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
translating  other  of  Ritter's  works. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  say  something  about  the  new  Series 
of  School  Maps  prepared  by  Prof.  Gruyot,  and  published  by  Scribner 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Prof.  Guyot  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  eminent  of  living  geographers  since  the  death  of  Humboldt  and 
Ritter.  He  studied  for  years  with  those  great  men,  and  for  many 
more  years  has  pursued  his  investigations  with  his  friend  Agassiz.  He 
has  passed  the  last  fifteen  years  in  this  country,  which  we  understand 
he  proposes  to  make  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  With  such  ex- 
traordinary advantages,  he  has  given  us  a  series  of  maps,  with  which 
we  confidently  assert  no  other  maps  for  the  student  are  to  be  com- 
pared. Their  chief  excellence  is  that,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
they  give  us  what  no  other  maps  give, —  a  clear  and  full  idea  of  the 
vertical  forms  of  the  earth, —  the  mountains,  plains,  and  plateaus. 
Thus,  they  are  primarily  physical  maps.  Besides  this,  they  show 
distinctly  the  political  boundaries  and  divisions,  but  marked  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  main  object.  The  names,  of  which 
there  is  a  suflBcieut  number  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  student, 
are  so  printed  as  not  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet;  hence, 
these  maps  have  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  series 
of  outline  maps.  Thus,  we  have  offered  us  at  least  three  distinct 
maps  in  one,  beautifully  executed,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

But  while  we  commend  thus  highly  and  heartily  these  new  maps  of 
Prof.  Guyot's,  we  can  not  refrain  from  expressing,  with  equal  hearti- 
ness, the  wish  that  the  distinguished  author  will  not  allow  his  former 
series  —  published  some  years  since,  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  of  Boston  — 
to  go  out  of  print.  As  these  older  maps  present  less  of  detail,  the  main 
features  of  the  country  are  given  with  more  distinctness,  and  in  a 
form  much  more  easy  to  grasp  and  retain  ;  and,  while  they  may  be 
less  valuable  than  the  new  series  for  all  the  purposes  of  study,  we 
consider  them  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  the  department 
of  Physical  Geography.  Let  us  say,  by  the  way,  that  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  multiplicity  of  detail  —  and  the  details  ill-selected,  at 
that —  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  maps 
that  we  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  for  study.     Let 
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us  have  fewer  things  on  our  maps;  and  let  us  take  care  that  those 
things  are  the  most  important ;  and,  then  let  us  require  that  they  all 
he  learned,  and  thoroughly,  too,  so  that  the  map  shall  be  transferred, 
as  it  tcere,  to  the  brain  of  the  student.     But  more  of  this  anon. 

We  can  not  close  this  article  without  saying  one  earnest  word  in 
favor  of  a  very  unpretending  book,*  which  we  believe  is  not  receiving 
half  the  attention  it  deserves.  Any  teacher  who  obtains  this  little 
book,  and  uses  it  as  it  is  designed  to  be  used,  will  find  it,  we  doubt 
not,  truly  multum  in  parvo, —  another  illustration  of  the  proverb 
that  'the  choicest  goods  are  put  up  in  the  smallest  bundles'.        H. 

Normal,  April  24, 1865. 

*  White's  Class-book  of  Geography,  adapted  to  any  Series  of  Geographies,  by  E. 
E.  White,  A.M.     Cincinnati :  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle.     64pp. 


A        DIRGE. 

Slowly,  sadly,  toll  the  bell ; 
Let  its  sobbing  cadence  tell 
How  a  Nation  mourneth  well 
For  her  noble  Chief,  who  fell 

By  a  foul  assassin's  hand. 
For  ourselves  the  tear-drops  fall ; 
Not  for  him :  his  funeral  pall 
Gives  him  place,  beyond  recall, 

With  the  Heroes  of  our  land. 

Pass,  0  Spirit  strong  and  true : 
Our  aching  hearts  ache  not  for  you. 
Sleep,  0  Hand  to  dare  and  do 

All  that  Freedom  might  demand. 
Rest  from  beating.  Heart  so  brave, — 
Henceforth  honor  gilds  thy  grave  : 
Friend  of  freeman, — Friend  of  slave, — 
Grander  fame  no  soul  can  crave  : 

With  renowned  ones  ever  stand. 

Toll,  0  Bell,  yet  sadly  toll, 
Forth  thy  brazen  sorrow  roll, 
Still  for  us: — a  mighty  soul 
Too  soon  is  numbered  on  the  scroll 

With  Tells  and  Washingtons. 
Lincoln,  join  the  martyred  throng; 
Live  in  story  and  in  song  ; 
E'en  thy  death  makes  Right  more  strong : 

Go,  rest  with  Glory's  sons. 
Normal,  April  15, 1865. 
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IDLE       GENIUS      IN       SCROOL. 


How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 

I  AM  exceedingly  sensitive.  Perhaps,  in  my  old  days,  I  am  getting 
nervous.  Nothing,  at  any  rate,  annoys  me  so  much  as  in  looking  over 
the  school-room  to  see  several  vacant  eyes  staring  me  in  the  face.  It 
is  a  strong  symptom  that  if  mischief  is  not  already  brewing,  there 
soon  will  be.  On  such  occasions  it  is  dangerous  to  throw  your  undi- 
vided energies  into  the  class  reciting,  lest  the  urchins  take  advantage 
of  your  unguarded  faithfulness  to  enjoy  private  theatricals  in  the  way 
of  low  comedy  or  grotesque  pantomime.  'Byes  right'  is,  therefore, 
in  our  petty  despotism,  not  a  temporary  order  in  a  changing  series  of 
evolutions,  but  a  standing  requisition  for  the  day.  If  those  useful 
organs  are  discovered  wandering,  the  party  to  whom  they  belong  is 
instantly  called  to  an  account. 

I  notice  Peter,  for  example,  sucking  his  fingers,  with  his  liquid 
orbs  intently  fastened  on  the  master's  face,  waiting  for  the  auspicious 
moment  to  hurl  a  wad,  which  he  has  been  chewing  for  five  minutes,  at 
Joe's  head.  "  What  are  you  doing,  Peter  ?  "  '•'  Nothing."  "  Well, 
as  you  may  get  into  mischief,  suppose  you  draw  a  map  of  the  New- 
England  States  on  your  slate,  and  show  it  to  me  before  you  leave  the 
house."  This  trifling  job  keeps  Peter  employed  for  an  hour,  prevents 
his  making  Fort  Sumters  out  of  his  neighbors'  heads,  prepares  him 
for  future  usefulness  as  an  engraver,  and  saves  the  poor  dominie  the 
vexation  of  a  deal  of  discipline  which  the  wad  might  have  rfendered 
necessary.  Bright  pupils  will  some  times  get  through  with  their  les- 
sons, and  apparently  have  nothing  to  do.  In  such,  cases,  have  it  un- 
derstood that  when  employment  is  desired,  by  simply  raising  the  hand, 
the  ambitious  mind  will  immediately  be  gratified  by  the  teacher. 
Pleasantly  show  to  the  dear  young  hearts  that,  unless  their  eyes  are 
busy  in  the  joyous  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Satan  will  soon  lead 
them  into  many  funny  and  naughty  performances,  for  which  they  will 
shed  bitter  tears  when  they  get  to  be  old  men,  if  not,  indeed,  that  very 
morning. 

To  teachers  troubled  with  lounging,  restless,  twisting  youngsters, 
the  plan  is  recommended  as  most  efficacious.  As  soon  as  you  notice 
the  whites  of  the  listless  eyes,  give  as  a  dose  the  map  of  Asia  on  the 
slate.  The  prescription  is  perfectly  safe,  warranted  not  to  injure  the 
smallest  child,  being  free,  as  the  patent  medicines  say,  from  mercury 
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and  all  deleterious  drugs.  Eepeat  the  dose  on  subsequent  days,  un- 
til a  cure  is  effected.  In  about  a  month  your  school,  for  application, 
will  be  the  wonder  of  those  parts.  W.  w.  D. 

SlERUNG. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
■Post-OflSce  Address  — "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago." "^S^ 


Examinations  —  No.  II. —  In  a  previous  number  we  referred  to 
this  subject  generally,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  advantages  of  writ- 
ten examinations.  Notwithstanding  the  important  advantages  derived 
especially  frou)  them,  there  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  profit  of  a 
different  nature  to  be  gained  from  oral  exercises  of  the  same  kind. 

Ours  is,  as  far  as  possible,  a  democratic  government,  shared  in  by 
all  the  people,  and  based  upon  the  universal  education  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  written  lan- 
guage, or  from  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  mission  of  the  pen, 
there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  shaped 
quite  as  much  by  what  they  hear  as  by  what  they  read.  Hence  the 
advantage,  as  well  as  necessity,  on  the  part  of  all,  of  the  ability  to  ex- 
press thought  correctly,  clearly,  and  forcibly,  by  means  of  the  spoken 
word. 

In  the  development  of  the  future  man  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  offices  of  written  and  oral  instruction.  Each  has  its  appropriate 
work,  which  can  not  be  done  by  the  other;  and  such  being  the  case, 
neither  should  be  excluded  from  the  routine  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  talking  makes  a  ready  man.  Oral  examina- 
tions are  calculated  to  cultivate  a  fertility  of  expedient  and  readiness 
of  thought  and  action  which  the  slower  deliberations  of  the  pen  would 
not  secure.  They  teach  the  pupils  self-possession,  and  enable  them  to 
express  their  thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly,  without  embarrassment, 
under  the  consciousness  that  older  and  abler  minds  are  scrutinizing 
every  thought  and  expression.  They  are  calculated  to  overcome  that 
diffidence  which  causes  some  of  the  most  forcible  writers  and  ablest 
thinkers  to  shrink  from  appearing  in  public  deliberative  bodies.  They 
are  a  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  where  men  must  meet 
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in  the  transaction  of  business,  in  forensic  debate,  or  in  the  constant 
interchange  of  opinion  which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  our  people. 

When  properly  conducted,  they  afford  parents  and  friends  an  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  the  comparative  merit  and  ability  of  different 
members  of  a  class,  and  are  at  the  same  time  an  index  to  the  teacher's 
method  and  thoroughness  of  instruction.  We  say  ivhen  propei'ly  con- 
ducted ;  for  unless  they  are  so,  they  are  shams,  demoralizing  to  the 
pupils,  imposing  upon  the  parents,  and  revealing  a  shallowness  and 
pretension  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

We  will  speak  of  an  examination  by  alluding  to  some  things  which 
should  not  be  allowed.  A  pupil  should  not  receive  any  intimation 
beforehand  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  will  be  questioned,  or  be 
cautioned  to  special  study  upon  any  part  of  the  book.  The  teacher 
should  not  know  beforehand  what,  topic  will  fall  to  any  pupil.  In  the 
former  case  the  good  effect  of  the  examination  upon  the  class  in  their 
previous  study  is  lost,  for  they  will  rely  upon  special  preparation  as 
the  time  draws  near;  in  the  latter,  the  class  will  presume  upon  their 
teacher's  sympathy  and  generosity  in  concluding  that  he  will  assign 
the  most  difficult  topics  to  the  best  scholars.  In  either  case,  the  good 
results  of  the  exercise,  so  far  as  its  being  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  in  a  given  branch  of  study,  are  lost. 

We  have  seen  the  following  mode  of  examination  practiced  with 
very  good  results.  Two  or  three  questions  are  written  upon  each  of 
as  many  cards  or  slips  of  paper  as  there  are  pupils  to  be  examined. 
If  in  arithmetic,  let  one  question  be  concerning  a  principle  or  rule, 
and  the  other  a  problem  in  application  of  some  other  principle.  The 
questions  should  be  so  arranged  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  shall  be 
equally  difficult.  One  of  these  cards  is  drawn  by  each  pupil  as  called 
upon,  and  he  is  examined  upon  the  subjects  named.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  by  parents  and  committee  as  well  as  teacher. 

By  this  method  the  same  opportunity  is  given  to  all  members  of  the 
class,  and  each  one  must  stand  or  fall  from  his  own  merit  or  demerit. 
The  good  effect  of  the  examination  is  secured  by  the  faithful  attention 
of  each  pupil  to  every  part  of  the  subject  while  passing  over  it  at  first. 

Solutions. —  5.  ''Find  x,  y  and  z  from  the  equations  x-\-y-{-z^= 

12,  a;^+?/^+-==56,  .r''+/+^''=50816." 

First  Solution.  Transposing  the  first  equation,  2:  =  12  —  (ic-j-y) 
...[4].  Substituting  in  the  second  and  third,  x"" -{-y"" -[-{x--\-yy  — 
24(ic+.v)=— 88...[5].  a;°+2/''+C-«+y)'— 72(ic+y)^+2160(a:+i/)* 
—  34560(a;+i/)='+311040(a:+2/)'—1492992(a;+y)=— 2935168... 
[6].     Now  put  v-\-w=x,  V — io=y,  and  we  have  from  [5]  and  [6], 
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M7'_^3y2_24i;=— 44. .  .[7].  wj^+lSioV+lSwV+SSu"— 1152u^+ 
17280y*—138240i;='+622080u^—1492992u=— 1467584. ..[8].  From 
[7]  we  get,  by  transposition,  w;''=24u — 3y^— 44...[9].  Substituting 
in  [8],  and  reducing,  u"— 24u^+238y*— 1428u=+5809y=— 14100u= 
— 14400. ..[10]  J  which  may  be  written 

(v^—12y=+47t;)=—300(u'—12u=+47y)=— 14400... [11]. 

Whence,  v'— 12y'4-47u=60...[12].  Assume  5+4=y,  and  substi- 
tute in  the  last  equation,  and  it  reduces  to  s^=l ;  .-.  s=l.  .-.  v= 
l-f-4=5.  This  value  of  y  being  put  in  [9]  gives  io=l.  .-.  x=^b-\- 
\=Q>,  2/=5— 1=4,  and  ^=12— (6+4)=2. 

Second  Solution.  Put.s=12,  a=56,  and  ^=50816.  Let  xy-\-xz 
-^yz^=p,  and  xyz^q.  Substituting  in  the  second  and  third  of  the 
given  equations,  they  become  s"' — 2jj=(2...[4],  and  a' — 3a(p'' — 2qs) 
-|-32''=&...[5].  Restoring  the  numerical  values  of  a,  6  and  s,  and 
and  reducing,  [4]  gives  |>=44,  and  [5]  becomes  ^^-]-1344g=66816 
...[6].  Whence  ^=48.  .•.a;y+iC2+i/^=44...[7],  and  xy^=48...[8]. 
From  [7]  and  [8],  and  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  we  obtain,  by 
the  'Theory  of  Equations',  or  actual  elimination,  x^ — 12a;''-|-44a;= 
48... [9];  the  three  roots  of  which  cubic  are  the  three  numbers  sought. 
Assume  r+4:=iC,  and  substitute  in  [9]  :  we  obtain  r^=4.  .-.  r=2. 
.-.  a::=2-|-4=6.  The  other  roots  of  [9]  are  easily  found  to  be  4  and 
2,  which  correspond  to  the  values  of  y  and  z. 

Third  Solution.  Transposing  the  first  equation,  ^=12 — {x-]-y^ 
...[4].  Substituting  in  the  second  and  third  equations,  x^-\-y'^-\- 
{x^yr-  MixJry)  —  88 ...  [5].  x'^^f+  {x+yr-TZ{x+yy-\- 
2160(ic+?/)*— 34560  {x^yY  +  311040  (;r+y)=— 1492992  {x^y)  = 
— 2935168. ..[6].  Now  leta;-j-y=s,  and  xy=p,  and  these  last  equa- 
tions become,  by  substitution,  s^ — 12s— p^= — 44... [7].  25" — 6ps*-\- 
9pV  —  22f  —  72s'  +  21605"  —  34560s'  +  311040s'  —  1492992s  = 
—2935168. ..[8].  From  [7],  j)=s'— 12s+44...[9].  Substituting  in 
[8],  and  reducing,  s"— 48s^+952s*— 11424s'+92944s'— 451200s= 
— 921600...  [10] ;  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  quadratic  form, 
(s^  _  24s'  +  188s)"-  —  2400(s»  —  24s'  +  188s)  =  —  921600  ...  [11]. 
Whence,  s=—24s'+188s=480... [12].  This  cubic  gives  s=10=x+ 
?/...[13].  And  from  [9]  we  have  j;=24=a-]/...[14].  From  [13]  and 
[14]  we  readily  find  x  =  6,  y^4 ;  and  thence,  from  [4],  2'=2. 

Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa.  ARTEMAS   MARTIN. 

7.  The  horse  was  sold  for  $250+15  per  cent,  of  itself,  or  $287.50,. 
and  this  sum  is  90  per  cent,  of  what  he  asked  for  it.     If  $287.50  is 
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90  per  cent.,  1  per  cent,  would  be  13.194-j-,  and  100  per  cent,  would 
be  $319.44^.  E.  J.  BARTLETT,  Brown  School,  Chicago. 

Solved  also  by  Artemas  Martin,  and  by  Alice  Pickard,  Ellen  Kirk,  and 
Susie  Woodford,  of  Brown  School. 

Problems. — 8.  There  are  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression. 
The  product  of  the  first  and  second  added  to  the  product  of  the  second 
and  third  equals  582 ;  the  product  of  the  first  and  third  added  to  the 
product  of  the  second  and  fourth  equals  468.  What  are  the  num- 
bers ?  SIGMA. 

9.  I  sold  some  trees  to  A  and  B  for  ^46.125  by  selling  to  each  man 
at  the  same  price  per  tree.  To  A  1  sold  x  rows  of  x  trees  each ;  To 
B,  y  rows  of  2/  trees  each,  at  as  many  shillings  apiece  as  I  sold  rows  of 
trees  to  both  men.  If  I  had  sold  only  x  rows  of  y  trees  each,  I  should 
have  sold  but  20  trees.    How  many  did  I  sell  to  each  man  ?      SIGMA. 


Simplicity  in  Style.— A  letter  fell  into  my  hands  which  a 
Scotch  servant-girl  had  written  to  her  lover.  Its  style  charmed  me. 
It  was  fairly  inimitable.  I  wondered  how,  in  her  circumstances 
in  life,  she  could  have  acquired  so  elegant  and  perfect  a  style. 
I  showed  the  letter  to  some  of  my  literary  friends  in  New  York, 
and  they  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  a  model  of  beauty  and 
elegance.  I  then  determined  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  I  went  to 
the  house  where  she  was  employed,  and  asked  her  how  it  was  that 
in  her  humble  circumstances  in  life  she  had  acquired  a  style  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  most  cultivated  minds  could  but  admire  it.  "  Sir,"  said 
she,  '^  I  came  to  this  country  four  years  ago.  Then  I  did  not  know 
how  to  read  or  write.  But  since  then  I  have  learned  bow  to  read  and 
write,  but  not  yet  learned  how  to  spell ;  so  always  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  a  letter,  I  choose  those  words  which  are  so  short  and  simple  that 
I  am  sure  I  know  how  to  spell  them."  There  was  the  whole  secret. 
The  reply  of  this  simple-minded  Scotch  girl  condenses  a  world  of 
rhetoric  into  a  nut-shell.     Simplicity  is  beauty,  simplicity  is  power. 


FiTZ  Greene  Halleck. 


Just  for  a  Change. — '' Mother,  ca'  n't  I  go  and  have  my  da- 
guerreotype taken  ?"  "  No,  I  guess  it  is  n't  worth  while."  "  Well, 
then,  you  might  let  me  go  and  have  a  tooth  pulled ;  I  never  go  any 
where  !" 
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Death  of  the  President. —  How  the  news  that  flashed  over  the  wires  on  that 
sad  15th  of  April  thrilled  every  heart  with  grief!  We  tried  for  a  long  time  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  only  a  terrible  dream ;  but  the  tolling  bells  and 
the  sad  faces  that  we  met  at  every  turn  forced  us,  at  last,  to  believe  that  it  was 
too  true. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  taken  from  the  people  and  raised  to  the  highest  place  in  our 
land,  has  during  the  last  four  years  —  years  that  have  put  our  government  and 
our  rulers  to  the  severest  test — exhibited  such  persistency  of  purpose,  such  sagacity 
and  wisdom,  and  such  purity  in  his  motives,  as  have  shown  him  to  be  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  our  statesmen  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  physically.  And 
yet  all  the  while  he  has  seemed  like  a  brother  to  every  loyal  man  of  the  land. 
Even  his  pet  name  has  been  a  title  of  honor. 

He  has  fallen,  and  the  nation  mourns;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  despair.  He, 
who  was  the  most  perfect  representative  of  our  principles,  by  the  hand  of  the 
very  impersonation  of  Secession,  has  fallen;  the  principles  still  remain.  Our  col- 
or-bearer has  been  stricken  down,  but  the  flag  still  waves,  purer  through  him 
than  ever  before.  May  we  show  that  we  are  grateful  for  his  words  of  wisdom 
and  his  precious  life,  by  following  in  the  path  pointed  out  by  them. 

Kansas. —  Our  friend  Mr.  Kellogg  is  coming  on  finely  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
The  Mvpor-ia  Neius  says:  "  This  school  has  opened  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices, and  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  State  Institutions  of  learning. 
The  learning  and  systematic  training  imparted  hei-e  will  only  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  every  school-district  in  the  state,  as  the  design  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  competent  teachers  for  the  state  at  large.  The  people  will  receive  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  institution  directly,  while  the  advantages  of  others 
are  felt  only  remotely."  The  April  number  of  the  Educational  Joimiul  reports 
about  forty  students  present  now. 

Ohio. —  The  Educational  Monthly  in  its  first  article,  'Talks  after  "Working 
Hours',  by  an  Ex-Mechanic,  has  some  very  good  tlioughts  on  the  value  of  so- 
called  '  practical  knowledge '.  "  Facts,  the  elements  of  knowledge,  are  mere 
rubbish  of  themselves.  It  is  scientific  arrangement  which  gives  them  a  value, 
and  it  takes  a  clear,  well-trained  head  to  arrange  them  scientifically  ".  .  .  . 
"  All  true  study  must  be  disciplinary.  The  accumulation  of  facts  is  not  necessa- 
rily study."  And  more  of  the  same  character.  School-teachers  must  believe 
this,  and  act  as  if  they  believed  it,  if  they  would  accomplish  results  worth  any 
thing. 

20 
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Maink. —  We  have  received  the  report  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Weston,  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  upon  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  state.  The  first  of  the 
two  Normal  Schools  which  the  State  Legislature  decided  to  establish  was  opened 
in  Farmington,  August  24,  1864;  the  situation  of  the  eastern  school  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  so  far  has  been  seventy-five. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  if  females,  seventeen  if 
males ;  and  must  sign  a  pledge  declaring  their  intention  to  become  teachers,  that 
they  will  teach  one  year  in  the  state  if  opportunity  offer,  and  two  if  they  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study  —  two  years.  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  and  text- 
books are  furnished  for  use.  No  model  school  is  yet  established  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School,  but  it  is  proposed  to  open  such  a  school  this  spring. 

The  building  to  be  used  by  the  Normal  School  is  not  yet  completed  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  structure  is  to  be  two  stories  high, 
sixty' feet  by  forty,  with  a  room  below  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  pupils,  and 
a  hall  above.  The  recitation-rooms  are  in  what  was  an  academy  building,  which 
stands  in  the  rear  of  the  main  edifice.  The  Normal  School  in  Maine  has  begun 
prosperously  in  comparison  with  the  small  beginnings  in  many  states,  and  we 
trust  that,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Kelsey  and  his  associates,  its  success  will  be  all 
that  it  promises  to  be. 

Wisconsin. —  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  University  Normal  Department  has 
been  during  the  past  term  140.  It  is  said  that  Prof.  Allen  is  to  resign  his  connec- 
tion with  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  next  term. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Wisconsin  are  making  vigorous  efforts  now  for  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Normal  School.  They  find  it  does  not  work  well 
to  have  the  Normal  School  an  appendage  of  another  institution,  however  good 
that  may  be.  They  are  certainly  right  in  attempting  to  make  school-teaching  a 
profession,  and  to  give  their  teachers  a  thorough  professional  training.  We  know 
of  no  surer  or  cheaper  way  of  attaining  these  results  than  by  founding  good  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The  Journal  of  Education  for  April  contains  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard'?  parting 
address  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  The  subject  is^  'Avoid  Extremes'.  The 
teacher  should  avoid  extremes  in  dress ;  in  the  estimate  he  puts  upon  his  own 
ability;  in  the  views  he  takes  of  the  character  of  his  work,  and  the  character  of 
his  pupils;  in  his  manner  of  teaching  and  in  the  matter  taught ;  in  the  discipline 
of  the  school-room,  and  his  bearing  toward  his  pupils  and  patrons.  The  address 
is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  Mr.  Pickard's  zealous  labors  in  Wisconsin. 

Vermont. —  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Vermont  is  laboring 
with  great  zeal  and  success  in  that  state.  His  last  report  says  the  whole  number 
of  children  of  school  age — i.  e.  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  —  is  85,- 
795  ;  showing  an  increase  of  533  over  1863.  Of  this  number  '73,259  have  actually 
attended  the  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  between  eighteen  and  twenty  that 
have  attended  the  schools  is  2,765.  It  appears  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
pupils  of  the  state  have  attended  any  other  than  the  public  schools.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  4,841.  The  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  was  $20.48,  of  female  teachers  $8.16,  per  month.  The  report  advocates 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  state.  Massachusetts  Teacher. 
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New  Hampshire — We  have  examined  with  interest  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Common  Schools  of  New  Hampshire.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation consists  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  reports  annually  to  the  Legislature.  The  Board 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School  and  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  arguments 
in  behalf  of  a  State  Normal  School  are  unanswerable,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be 
heeded  by  the  General  Court. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  leading  school  statistics  of  the  state  : 
Number  of  pupils  four  years  of  age  and  upward,  attending  school  not  less  than 
two  weelis,  85,347;  average  attendance  during  the  year,  52,550;  number  of 
children  between  four  and  fourteen  not  attending  school  any  where,  3,470.  Aver- 
age monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $24.77;  of  female  teachers,  $15.48.  Num- 
ber of  male  teachers  employed,  861;  of  female  teachers,  3,166.  Teachers  un- 
successful, 154.  School-houses  unfit  for  use,  504.  Average  length  of  summer 
schools  in  weeks,  10.81 ;  of  winter  schools,  10.86. 

Iowa  Instructor  and  School  Journal. 

Massachusetts. —  While  the  old  Bay  State  takes  so  much  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  every  other  good  thing,  for  that 
matter,  still  she  preaches  not  by  precept  alone,  but  also  by  example.  The  Agent 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  his  report,  says:  "No  year  of  my  service  for  the 
Board  has  furnished  stronger  evidence  of  the  growing  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  'Come  what  may,  we  must  hold  on  to  our 
schools  —  the  source  of  our  strength  and  prosperity  alike  in  peace  or  war ',  is  the 
sentiment  which  I  have  every  where  met.  This  increasing  interest  and  progress 
have  been  evinced,  not  only  by  the  marked  increase  in  appropriations,  but  by  a 
better  public  sentiment,  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  schools ;  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  district  system,  and  the  consequent  advancement  in  the  gradation  and 
classification  of  the  schools ;  by  the  erection  of  improved,  and  in  some  cases  cost- 
ly, school-houses,  and  the  introduction  of  better  school  furniture,  in  the  face  of 
war  taxes  and  high  prices;  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools, 
town  libraries,  and  superintendents  of  schools ;  by  the  increased  demand  for  grad- 
uates of  our  Normal  Schools,  the  greater  number  of  female  teachers,  and  the 
consequent  greater  permanency  of  teachers,  and  adoption  of  wiser  and  milder 
methods  of  school-government;  by  the  wider  introduction  of  calisthenics  and 
vocal  gymnastics,  and  of  object  lessons  and  instruction  in  common  things." 

We  extract  the  following  statistics  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  present  number  of  public  schools 4,675 

Increase  for  the  year 49 

Number  of  persons  in  the  state  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  May  1, 1863  241,644 
Ratio  of  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole  number  of  persons 

between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  .74 

Ifumber  of  teachers  in  the  summer 6,408 

"           "            "               winter 5,476 

Average  length  of  public  schools,  7  months  and  19  days. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  permonth $46.73 

"           "             female  teachers  per  month 19.37 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  schools,  exclusive  of  the  cost 

of  books  and  school-houses $1,679,700.24 

Increase  ot  aggregate  expenditure  on  public  schools $112,750.76 

Average  expenditure  for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age $6.95 

The  whole  number  of  students  ia  the  four  Normal  Schools  during  the  year 561 

Number  of  graduates 155 
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ViROi«nA.  —  Brig. -Gen.  Geo.  H.  Gordon,  Commandant  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  ha3  re- 
cently issued  the  following  special  order:  "Ample  provisions  having  been  made 
by  the  benevolent  societies  at  the  North  for  the  education  of  all  colored  child- 
ren in  this  district,  south  of  the  James,  parents  of  all  colored  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  14  are  hereby  notified  that  their  children  (unless  employed  at 
labor)  must  attend  schools.  Parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  this  duty  or  fail 
to  obey  this  order  will  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  upon  conviction  be- 
fore the  Provost  Marshal."     Verily,  'John  Brown's  soul  is  marching  on  '. 

France. —  The  Liberal  party  of  France  has  always  advocated  giving  instruction 
to  the  children  at  public  expense  and  making  attendance  compulsory.  To  such  a 
course  the  Clerical  party  has  been  opposed,  and  fully  one-fifth  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  unable  to  read.  Recently,  however,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Duruy,  in  a  carefully-prepared  report,  after  comparing  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  France  with  that  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  comes  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  compulsory  instruction.  The  Council  of  State  did  not  adopt  the  entire 
report;  the  enforcement  of  public  instruction  being  changed  into  a  permission. 

Our  Late  President. —  The  blow  which  has  fallen  with  such  fearful  calamity 
upon  our  nation,  by  depriving  it  of  its  beloved  President,  should  awaken  teachers 
and  educators  to  a  renewed  zeal  in  cultivating  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  a  spirit  of  love  of  country  and  regard  for  its  institutions.  One  of  the  most 
important  aids  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  is  the  placing  in  the  school- 
room paintings,  engravings  and  statuary  of  those  who  are  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  among  our  country's  benefactors. 

We  have  been  looking  for  some  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  place  in  our  own 
school  hall,  and  have  at  last  found  one,  pronounced  by  all  his  friends  to  be  accu- 
rate and  truthful,  and  so  regarded  by  the  President  himself.  We  refer  to  the 
full-sized  bust  made  by  the  sculptor  L.  W.  Volk,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Volk  has  also 
half-life  size  busts  from  the  same  model.  The  price  of  the  large  size  is  $8.00, 
of  the  small,  $4.00.  Some  memento  of  the  nation's  patriot-martyr  should  be 
found  in  every  school-room  of  the  state  which  was  proud  to  number  him  among 
her  citizens.  w. 

American  Educational  Monthly. —  The  present  number  seems  to  be  fully  up 
to  the  high  standard  it  has  set.  Among  many  good  things  we  find  the  following: 
"  Brains  versus  Text-Books. — An  artist,  admiring  the  work  of  a  successful  profess- 
ional brother,  asked,  'With  what  do  you  mix  your  colors  to  produce  such  fine 
effect?'  '  With  brains,  sir,'  was  the  answer.  When  we  hear  teachers  anxiously 
asking  each  other  what  books  they  use  to  advance  their  pupils  in  knowledge,  we 
are  reminded  of  this  anecdote.  If  the  teacher  is  true  to  himself  and  his  calling, 
it  matters  little  what  text-books  may  be  in  the  hands  of  his  classes.  The  success- 
ful teacher  must  prepare  himself  for  every  recitation.  He  must  never  appear  be- 
fore his  class  without  being  '  master  of  the  situation'.  Should  circumstances  oc- 
casionally rob  him  of  the  time  necessary  for  imbuing  himself  with  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  he  might  better  defer  the  recitation. 

"  The  teacher  will  seldom  find  a  perfect  text-book.     And  he  should  always  be 
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ready  to  point  out  the  errors  in  each  day's  lesson.  He  should  be  able  to  cite  dif- 
ferent authorities,  when  the  text-books  disagree  upon  certain  questions.  Too 
many  of  our  school-books  are  imperfect  in  many  particulars.  But,  if  the  teacher 
uses  '  brains'  properly,  he  can  teach  as  thorough  lessons  and  make  more  enduring 
impressions  upon  the  mind  of  his  pupils  than  he  could  were  the  text-books  in- 
variably perfect,  while  he  himself  was  at  all  deficient.  No  teacher  has  a  moral 
right  to  adopt,  and  to  allow  his  classes  to  adopt,  unquestioned,  the  assertions  and 
opinions  of  school-book  makers." 

A  Plea  for  the  'Illinois  Teacher'. — I  am,  comparatively,  a  new  teacher  in 
this  state,  having  removed  from  the  East  but  few  years  ago,  and  have  been  sur- 
prised, as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  educational  interests  of  Illinois,  at 
the  rapid  progress  she  is  making  in  that  direction. 

But  I  am  equally  surprised  at  the  neglect  of  this  journal  by  the  teachers  of 
this  state,  both  in  contributions  and  support.  At  our  late  Teachers'  Association 
held  at  Monmouth,  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  body  of  teachers  which 
composed  it ;  but  on  learning  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  present  who  sustained 
our  educational  journal,  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses. 

Teachers  of  Illinois!  this  will  not  do, —  it  inust  not  be.  I  have,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent year,  given  support  to  the  journal  of  my  native  state  —  Connecticut,  rather 
than  the  Teacher ;  but  I  shall  do  so  no  more.  It  is  folly  to  say  it  is  not  worth 
any  thing,  as  many  argue,  for  it  is  just  what  we  make  it.  We  may  patronize  it 
never  so  promptly  with  our  money,  but,  if  we  are  not  interested  enough  in  its 
success  to  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  to  strive  to  make  it  the  leading  journal  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  it  will  be,  to  us  at  least,  of  little  importance.  It  is,  also, 
equally  vain  for  us  to  assert  that  we  are  not  able  to  support  it,  cither  pecuniarily 
or  otherwise.  For  who  can  not  spare  |1.50  for  an  investment  that  will  so  richly 
repay  him  ?  Or  where  is  there  the  teacher,  who  has  had  any  degree  of  success, 
but  what  has  thoughts  that  would  be  valuable  to  this  fellow  workers  ?  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that,  if  the  teachers  of  this  state  would  give  our  journal  their  hearty 
support,  it  would  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  has  already  a  high 
character.  In  the  hands  of  men  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  it  can  but  be  a 
success.  Then  I  say,  fellow  teacher,  give  it  your  earnest  suj)pori :  contribute  to 
its  pages;  spread  its  circulation,  that  it  may  be  a  faithful  exponent  inihe  cause 
of  education. 

I  propose,  in  some  future  number,  to  give  some  practical  hints  on  School  Gov- 
ernment. E.  H.  p. 
Elmwood,  III. 

Some  People  ca'  n't  see  a  Joke. —  One  evening  at  the  close  of  a  very  warm 
day,  Sidney  Smith  was  relating  to  some  friends  his  sufferings  from  the  heat.  Said 
he:  "It  was  so  warm  that  I  luid  to  take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones." 
"Dear  me  !"  exclaimed  an  old  lady,  "how  could  you  do  that?" 

GiRARD  College  in  Philadelphia  has  663  pupils,  each  of  whom  costs  $180  a 
year.  In  1857  there  were  only  295  pupils,  and  each  then  cost  $252.  The  number 
of  applicants  ia  increasing,  on  account  of  the  orphanage  caused  by  the  war. 
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OcR  Advkrtising  Pages. —  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tlie  adver- 
tisements of  books,  etc.,  in  the  Teacher.  The  National  Series,  published  by  Barnes 
and  Burr,  New  York,  contains  many  excellent  books ;  some  of  which,  as  Davies's 
Series,  have  attained  a  wide  patronage.  The  books  of  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blake- 
man  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  been  long  known  favorably.  The  Text-Books  on 
Botany  are  known  every  where,  and  almost  as  widely  regarded  as  the  best  on  the 
subject.  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle  are  an  enterprising  western  publishing  house. 
Their  Ray's  Mathematical  Series  and  McGuffey's  Readers  are  used  and  liked  all 
over  the  West.  Hillard's  Readers,  published  by  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston,  are 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  is  bestowed  upon  them,  as  we  know  from  having 
used  them. 

Crosby's  Series  of  Greek  Text-Books  have  long  stood  high  with  the  best  classic- 
al scholars  of  the  land.  Hanson's  Readers  are  rapidly  winning  their  way  into 
the  schools.  We  shall  welcome  the  new  edition,  which  we  are  told  is  soon  to  ap- 
pear, with  references  to  Harkness's  Grammar.  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Writ- 
ing-Books  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  thing  more  than  mention.  These  last 
are  all  published  by  Crosby  &  Ainswortb,  Boston. 

At  Reed's  Temple  of  Music  purchasers  of  pianos  will  be  able  to  find  what  they 
want,  if  any  where  ;  and  more  than  that,  gentlemanly,  trustworthy  dealers. 

For  further  particulars  we  i-efer  you  to  the  advertising  pages. 

Some  Odd  Rhymes. —  George  I  offered  a  reward  , of- fifty  guineas  to  the  person 
who  could  make  a  rhyme  to  porriiiger.  The  following  was  handed  him  by  one  of 
the  poets  of  the  age  : 

The  Duke  of  York  a  daughter  had ; 

He  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her ; 
And  now,  my  lord,  I  claim  the  prize, 

For  making  rhyme  with  porringer. 

The  following  appeared  in  answer  to  a  challenge  for  a  rhyme  to  Timbuctoo, 
not  many  years  since: 

I  wish  I  were  a  Cassawary 

On  the  plains  of  Timbuctoo ; 
For  then  I  'd  eat  a  missionary, 
Legs,  arms,  and  hymn-book  too  ! 
• 
A  Free  Translation. —  Teacher. —  Translate  literally  — 

"...    vastos  quatit  aeger  anhelitus  artus." 
Pupil. — 

"  His  painful  pants  shake  his  huge  limbs." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  of  a  small  boy  who,  having  had  his  ears  open  as 
children  usually  do,  said  to  his  father:  "Father,  do  guns  have  feet?"  "No, 
my  son."     "  Why,  father,  how  do  they  kick,  then  ?  "    "  With  their  breeches,  boy." 

Beethoven. — The  brother  of  Beethoven  signed  his  name,  to  distinguish  himself 
from  his  landless  brother,  ' von  Beethoven,  landowner '.  The  immortal  com- 
poser retorted  by  signing  his  '  Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  brainowner '. 

Conundrum. — Why  is  an  old-fashioned  chimney  like  a  swallow?  Because  it 
has  such  a  crooked  ^we. 
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Charleston,  S.  C. —  Since  the  occupation  of  this  city  by  our  forces,  the  schools 
have  been  reopened,  and,  mirabUc  didu,  the  colored  children  are  not  excluded. 
Some  of  the  citizens  protested,  and  some  of  the  old  teachers  refused  to  degrade 
themselves;  but  the  military  commander  was  inexorable  in  making  no  distinc. 
tion,  except  between  loyalists  and  rebels,  and  the  colored  children  remain  in  the 
schools. 

QuERT  AND  Answer.— What  does  a  stone  become  that  is  thrown  into  the  Dead 
Sea?     It  becomes  wet. 

[Note. —  The  '  boss'  being  out  of  his 'chair' by  chance,  the  boys  have  been 
rummaging  the  table-drawer.  They  have  found  some  curious  things,  but  the 
graver  readers  of  the  Teacher  will  not  be  shocked.] 
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Chicago. —  Vacation  has  come,  and  teacher  and  pupil,  tired  of  the  confinement 
of  the  school-room  through  a  long  term,  have  gone  out  to  recreate,  rusticate,  and 
enjoy  themselves  generally.  Many  have  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  '  country 
cousins '.  We  bespeak  of  these  relatives  that  they  will  give  them  good  treatment, 
plenty  of  out-door  air,  and  bright  sunshine ;  put  the  hoe  and  rake  into  their  hands 
and  let  them  make  garden ;  no  matter  if  the  hands  do  get  soiled  or  the  complex- 
ion browned.  Contact  with  mother  Earth  will  renew  their  strength  and  energy, 
and  when  they  return  to  their  homes  again,  they  will  bring  the  rich  fruits  of  your 
care  and  their  own  culture  in  the  shape  of  a  renewed  lease  upon  life  and  its  en- 
joyments. 

The  term  closed  with  the  Annual  Exaniination  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Between  700  and  800  pupils  were  examined  in  all.  The 
examination  embraced  only  those  who  were  promoted  to  Second  Grade  previous 
to  January  last,  and  those  who  had  been  in  Third  Grade  since  September.  This 
may  explain  why  the  Second-Grade  questions  do  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
grade.     We  append  the  questions  used  : 

second-grade  questions. 

A.rithmeiic. —  [The  examples  may  be  worked  out  first  on  slates,  and  then  copied  on  paper, 
if  pupils  prefer  to  do  so;  but  all  the  copying  must  be  completed  within  the  time  specified.  The 
solutions  should  he  copied  on  paper  in  full,  so  that  the  Committee  may  sec  the  process  as  well  as  the 
answers.  No  books  nor  helps  of  any  kind  allowed  on  the  desks,  and  none  to  be  used  during  the  Ex- 
amination. All  communication  to  be  avoided.  Pu])il3  to  receive  no  informatiou  from  teachers, 
or  others,  respecting  any  of  the  questions.  Every  pupil  to  write  at  the  top  of  each  paper  his 
name,  name  of  te.lcher,  griide  to  which  he  belongs,  and  name  of  school.  Each  answer  should  be 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question.  At  the  close  of  the  time  specified,  every 
paper  will  be  taken  up,  whether  completed  or  not.] 

1.  How  many  yards  in  length  of  carpeting,  that  is  \  of  a  yard  wide,  will  it  take 
to  cover  a  floor  that  is  27  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  ? 

2.  A  man  owning  160  acres  of  land  sells  57  acres,  1  rood,  and  15  square  i-ods, 
and  then  divides  the  remainder  equally  between  his  four  sons.  How  much  land 
does  each  son  receive  ? 
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3.  A  man  digs  a  cellar  150  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  upon  a  con- 
tract of  50  cents  a  cubic  yard.     How  much  money  docs  he  receive  for  his  work  ? 

4.  Find  the  value  of  15.75  x  .018  -5-  6,  and  give  the  rule  for  pointing  oiF  in 
the  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals. 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  numbers :  One  hundred  units  and  fifteen 
thousandths  ;  one  hundred  and  five  millionths  ;  fifty  units  and  seven  hundredths; 
sixteen  units ;  one  ten-thousandth. 

6.  Subtract  five  tenths  from  one  unit  and  one  hundredth. 

7.  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at  six  shillings  a  bushel  will  it  take  to  pay 
for  75  yards  of  cloth  at  |2.50  per  yard  ? 

Orammar. —  1.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a  verb  which  affirms  an  ac- 
tion; one  sentence  containing  a  verb  which  affirms  z,  slate. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  trarisitive  verb ;  a  sentence  containing  an  in- 
traiisitwe  verb. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  about  the  capture  of  Richmond  which  shall  contain  a  verb 
in  the  active  voice,  and  another  sentence  which  shall  convey  the  same  idea  by  the 
use  of  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  go  in  the  indicative  mode,  perfect 
tense,  third  person,  plural  number ;  one  containing  the  vei-b  come  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mode,  pluperfect  tense,  first  person,  singular  number. 

5.  Correct  all  the  auxiliaries  that  need  correction  in  the  following  sentences, 
and  state  which  need  no  correction: 

1.  I  will  drown,  for  no  body  shall  help  me. 

2.  May  I  leave  the  room  ? 

3.  Thou  might  have  been  promoted  last  month  if  thou  hadst  studied. 

4.  I  was  at  home  before  he  has  left. 

History. —  1.  From  what  port,  in  what  year,  and  with  how  many  vessels,  did 
Columbus  sail  ? 

2.  What  large  river  was  discovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and  what  portion  of 
the  present  United  States  did  he  traverse  before  its  discovery  ? 

3.  What  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1607,  and  by  whom  was  the  settle- 
ment made  ? 

4.  From  what  country,  and  for  what  purpose,  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  emigrate  ? 

5.  What  do  you  know  about  New-England  Witchcraft  ? 

Spelling. —  Benefited.  Maintenance.  Receptacle.  Supersede.  Precede.  Pro- 
ceed.  Independence.    Surrender.   Indelible.    Deleble. 

THIRD-GRADE    QUESTIONS. 

Arithmetic. —  1.  Multiply  the  sum  of  one  million  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  six  and  five  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  and  nineteen,  by  one  thousand 
and  eight. 

2.  Having  the  divisor,  the  quotient,  and  remainder,  how  will  you  find  the  divi- 
dend ? 

3.  Divide  the  difference  between  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  and 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  by  thirty-seven. 

4.  Find  the  least  common  denominator  for  the  following  fractions:  ^,  |,  i|, 
and  ij^. 
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5.  Subtract  11|  from  17f. 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers; and  find  by  the  rule  given  the  least  common  multiple  of  15,  9,  12,  and  36. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  3  ^  5  _;_  ^^  and  give  the  rule  for  division  of  fractions. 

Grammar. —  1.  Define  a  vowel:  define  a  consonant. 

2.  Give  one  Ride  of  Spelling,  with  an  illustration;  give  one  Rule  of  Syllabica- 
tion, with  an  illustration. 

3.  Write  one  sentence  containing  all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  underline  the 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  prepositions. 

4.  Write  the  correlative  of  each  of  the  following  words:  Father-,  Niece,  Heir, 
JExecntor,  Hero,  Man-Singer. 

5.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:     Good,  Holy,  Benevolent,  Bad,  Able. 

Geography.-^  1.  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  the  capital  of  each  of  the 
following  states:  The  largest  state  in  the  Union  ;  the  smallest  state  in  the  Un- 
ion; the  most  populous  state ;  the  state  last  admitted  to  the  Union. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  state  in  which  you  were  born,  if  in  the  United  States ;  if 
you  were  not  born  in  the  United  States,  draw  a  map  of  the  state  east  of  Illinois. 

3.  Bound  the  state  of  which  Richmond  is  tlie  capital. 

4.  Name  the  states  that  lie  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
their  order,  commencing  witli  the  one  farthest  north. 

5.  Name  and  describe  at  least  two  of  the  principal  Mountain  ranges  in  North 
America. 

Spelling. — Lieutenant.  Forfeiture.  Reservoir.  Brigadier.  Rehearsal.  Dungeon. 
Emaciate.  Acquaintance.  Obeisance.  Rheumatic. 

We  gladly  make  room  for  the  following  circular,  and  invite  our  fellow  teachers 
to  read  it  to  their  pupils  and  encourage  them  to  make  a  generous  response  to  its 
appeal.  No  better  opportunity  can  be  oSered  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  love  of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  a 
respect  for  its  brave  defenders,  and  an  eternal  hatred  toward  all  who  seek  its 
destruction,  than  the  present,  and  in  just  this  manner: 

"'^'§m^atl  of  Jlobtrs  for  mg  Coimtrg." 

Fhyral  Department  ofilie  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission  and  Soldiers^ -Home  Fair, 

To  THE  Children  of  this  School  and  Neighborhood:-^ 

My  Dear  Little  Friends,  You  may  have  seen  the  soldiers  going  away  to  the 
■war,  where  some  get  killed  and  many  are  wounded  or  taken  prisoners,  while  ma- 
ny more  get  sick,  and  all  suffer  terrible  hardships.  We  ask  you  to  pity  these 
poor  suffering  soldiers,  and  do  what  you  can  to  relieve  them.  But  I  think  I  hear 
the  little  boys  saying  —  "Why,  what  can  /do?  I  'm  not  big  enough  to  fight, 
and  I  have  no  money."  And  the  little  girls  — "Oh,  I  should  like  to  do  something 
for  the  poor  soldiers  if  I  could;  but  I  'm  only  a  little  girl." 

Now,  my  little  friends,  I  send  you  this  letter  on  purpose  to  tell  you  how  even 

the  youngest  of  you  can  do  a  great  deal  without  money.     We  are  to  have  a  great 

Fair  in  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  many  thousands  of  people  will 

come  to  buy  the  pretty  things  that  will  be  for  sale,  and  all  the  departments  — 

21 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number  —  will  be  well  filled  without  your  as- 
sistance except  mine  —  the  Floral  Department. 

It  is  to  help  me  to  fill  my  department  that  I  desire  your  assistance  ;  for  you 
must  know  that  very  few  fiowers  grow  in  this  great  city,  although  it  is  some  times 
called  the  Garden  City. 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  take  your  little  baskets,  and  go  out  in  the  prairies  and 
into  the  woods,  and  gather  them  full  of  the  prettiest  flowers  you  can  find.  Do  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  picking  them  with  long  stems,  and  keeping  them  covered 
from  the  sun,  for  if  they  get  wilted  they  will  be  spoiled.  Then  get  your  mother 
to  pick  all  the  roses  and  other  flowers  that  she  can  spare  from  her  garden,  and 
pack  them  carefully  in  a  basket,  covering  the  stems  with  damp  moss.  Then  la- 
bel the  basket  thus —  "  Cut  Flowers  ;  Floral  Department^  Sanitary  Fair,  Chicago^ 

Now  get  your  papa  to  send  it  on  the  first  train,  for  it  must  arrive  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  picked,  or  they  will  be  spoiled.  When  they  arrive,  it 
will  be  my  part  to  see  that  they  are  made  up  into  beautiful  bouquets  and  sold. 
And  if  they  are  real  pretty  flowers,  and  get  here  in  good  condition,  they  will 
bring  a  great  deal  of  money.  Flowers  are  a  great  rarity  to  people  who  live  in 
cities,  and  they  will  pay  a  great  price  for  a  handsome  bouquet. 

Do  this,  ye  little  ones,  and  continue  to  pick  and  forward  your  flowers  two  or 

three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  convenient,  during  the  entire  month  of  June, 

and  it  will  always  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  in  years  to  come  that  you  had  the 

pleasure  of  giving  at  least  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  your  country. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 
Superintendent  Floral  Department  Sanitary  Fair. 

The  schools  of  Chicago  are  generously  responding  by  giving  entertainments  for 

the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Fair.     Sums  of  money  have  been  contributed  by  the 

diS'erent   schools,    as   follows:      Jones,    |117.6i  ;  Scammon,    $.5'7.08  ;  Franklin, 

$125.00;  Moseley,  $62.39;  Brown,   $409.12;  Foster,  $375.00;  Ogden,  $172.25; 

Skinner,  $600.00;  Haven,  $603.21;  Bridgeport,  $128.72;  making   in  all  $2,650.- 

38.     These  returns  are  quite  incomplete,  as  considerable  sums  of  money  are  still 

in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

Funds  for  the  Northvtestern  Sanitary  Fair. — '  The  brave  boys  in  blue '  are 
not  forgotten  at  home.  In  Decatur  the  students  of  the  High  School  gave  an  ex- 
hibition, the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  $100.  In  Centralia  the  scholars  of  the 
East  Side  gave  an  exhibition,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  $40.  In  Lockport 
the  net  proceeds  of  a  public  school  exhibition  were  $140.  The  students  of  the 
Normal  and  Model  Schools  at  the  State  University  gave  two  exhibitions,  one  in 
Normal,  the  other  in  Blooraington  ;  they  realized  from  both,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, $305. 

Keep  on  with  the  good  work  ;  there  will  be  much  left  to  be  done  for  the  soldier 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Mercer  Copntt  Institute. —  It  is  said  that  the  man  who  invented  sleep  is  de- 
serving of  much  praise.  But  the  man  who  invented  'Teachers'  Institutes'  ought 
to  have  a  monument  reared  to  his  memory  that  will  outlive  the  pyramids,  say 
we.  How  much  of  good  results  from  the  annual  and  semiannuual  gatherings  of 
teachers  in  such  schools  of  instmction !    What  noble  impulses  owe  their  birth  to 
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these  opportunities  for  the  interchange  of  thought  and  method  !  Man  is  not  only 
a  social,  but  a  dependent  being;  and  many  high  resolves  and  grand  results  would 
never  have  had  being,  but  for  the  immediate  contact  of  thought  with  thought, 
and  mind  with  mind.  Tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  many  a  teacher  might,  in 
truth,  say,  "  I  owe  much  of  my  success  as  a  ieachei-  to  the  Teachers'  Institute." 

When  I  commenced  this  article,  I  was  proposing  to  say  something  in  regard  to 
the  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Millersburg,  commenc- 
ing April  4th,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  I  was  present  most  of  the  time 
during  the  session,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the  meeting  was  a  success,  if  it  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  spirit  and  entluisiasm  of  the  teachers  present.  Never  has  it  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  more  agreeable  company  of  teachers,  or  those  more 
devoted  to  their  noble  work.  Mercer  county  can  truly  boast  of  many  first-class 
teachers,  who  comprehend,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  the  nature  of  their  voca- 
tion. 

Although  the  meeting  was  not  so  full  as  some  I  have  attended  in  that  county 
before,  yet  it  was  very  respectable  as  to  numbers.  I  was  sorry  to  note  the  ab- 
sence of  the  School  Commissioner.  I  did  not  learn  definitely  the  cause  of  his 
absence.  If  there  is  an  individual  in  the  county  who  should  be  interested  in 
Teachers'  Institutes,  that  mdividual  is  the  School  Commissioner. 

A  bad  custom  prevails  in  many  portions  of  our  state,  of  not  allowing  teachers 
to  dismiss  their  schools  to  attend  the  County  Institute.  This  was  the  case  to 
some  extent  in  Mercer  county.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  practice  is  'penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish'.  The  schools  are  the  losers  thereby.  No  good  teacher, 
who  participates  in  the  exercises  of  an  institute,  returns  to  his  post  of  duty  in  the 
school-room  without  receiving  additional  strength  for  the  performance  of  his  la- 
bors. In  this  connection,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  our  noble  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  of  whom  every  teacher  in  Illinois  feels  proud.  It  is 
this.  Let  a  law  be  passed,  if  possible,  permitting,  yes,  compelling,  teachers  to  close 
their  schools  and  attend  the  County  Institute,  and  let  the  district  pay  them  their 
usual  compensation  for  the  time  in  attendance.  J-  V.  N.  STANDISH. 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  April  13,  1865. 

Knox  County. —  The  teachers  of  Knox  county  held  an  institute  recently  at 
Oneida,  where  it  was  our  good  fortune,  for  the  first  time,  to  meet  a  goodly  number 
of  them.  This  meeting  seemed  to  us  a  high  success  in  numbers  and  in  interest, 
at  least  during  tlie  time  that  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  it.  This  county 
stands  deservedly  high  in  the  state  in  all  that  relates  to  education.  The  numer- 
ous colleges  and  seminaries  within  its  borders  seem  to  have  produced  their  legiti- 
mate effect  upon  the  public  mind,  making  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  teachers,  intelligent  and  well  informed.  How  our  state  needs  to  have  these 
influences  extended  throughout  her  entire  borders  !  We  are  a  candidate  for  at- 
tendance at  the  Knox  County  Institute  again  ! 

Macoupin  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Girard,  April  3,  1865. 
There  were  about  sixty  teachers  present.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Institute,  who  were  selected  by  the  President. 

The  lectures  were  of  a  high  order,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  practical.  Prof.  Saw- 
yer, of  Carlinville,  lectured  Monday  evening.     A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  R. 
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Edwards,  from  the  Normal  University,  delivered  two  lectures  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, which,  as  is  usual  with  him,  were  the  right  things  in  the  right  place.  The 
one  on  School  Government  ought  to  be  repeated  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
school-district  in  the  land.  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Short,  of  Carlinville,  lectured  Wednes- 
day evening;  Rev.  Mr.  Soule,  of  Blackburn  Seminary,  Carlinville,  Thursday  even- 
ing ;  and  Hon.  G.  H.  Holliday  Friday  evening.  The  lectures  are  to  be  published 
in  the  county  papers. 

The  self-appointed  agent  for  the  Illinois  Teacher,  Mr.  Babcock,  informed  the 
teachers  present,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  some  of  them,  that  there  is  such 
a  journal,  and  succeeded  in  getting  ten  subscribers. 

The  usual  resolutions  were  passed.  The  present  session  was  pronounced  a  de- 
cided success,  and  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  Carlinville,  Aug.  28,  1865. 

ViRDEN,  April,  1865 .  m.  b. 

Decatur. — The  students  of  the  Decatur  High  School,  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Gastman,  gave  an  exhibition  March  24,  the  proceeds  of  which,  $186.70,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  the  school.  A  few  evenings  after  they 
repeated  the  exhibition  successfully  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Fair.'  These  are 
only  specimens  of  the  good  things  that  Prof  Gastman  does. 

The  Great  Telescope. — The  University  of  Chicago  will  in  a  few  days  receive 
its  new  telescope.  This  instrument  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Alvin  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  a  college  in  Mississippi ;  but  the  rebellion  pre- 
vented the  college  from  fulfilling  its  part  of  the  bargain,  and  some  more  than  two 
years  since,  when  the  object-glass  was  completed,  it  was  rudely  mounted  at  Cam- 
bridge in  a  tube  made  of  boards,  and  with  machinery  to  correspond.  But  on  this 
first  trial  a  discovery  was  made  by  it  which  won  for  its  maker  flattering  notices 
from  foreign  scientific  societies,  and  from  Paris  the  Laland  prize  of  five  hundred 
francs,  the  largest  offered  there  for  astronomical  discoveries.  There  was  con- 
siderable talk  for  a  time  of  purchasing  the  instrument  for  the  Observatory  at 
Cambridge,  but  the  project  was  not  successful. 

The  telescope  is  a  refractor,  with  an  object-glass  of  eighteen  and  three-quarters 
inches  aperture,  and  a  focal  length  of  twenty-three  feet.  Capt.  Gillis,  late  of  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington,  said  of  it:  "Compared  with  the  Harvard 
instrument,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  existence,  it  is  as  thirty-four  to  twenty-one, 
being  thus  more  than  one-half  larger  than  any  now  in  use.  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
scientific  world  are  turned  to  Chicago  to  await  the  result.  When  the  instrument 
is  properly  mounted  and  manned,  no  one  can  predict  its  future." 

The  Dearborn  Tower,  on  which  it  is  to  be  mounted,  has  been  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $25,000,  the  gift  of  a  citizen  of  Chicago.  By  the  gift  of  $5,000  by  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Gurnee,  of  New- York  City,  the  instrument  is  to  be  furnished  from 
Berlin  with  the  largest  meridian  circle  ever  manufactured. 

The  University  has  received  gifts  during  the  past  two  years  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Normal  University. — The  Spring  Term  began  on  the  third  of  April.  The  num- 
ber in  attendance  in  the  Normal  School  is  170 ;  in  th^  Model  School,  210.  The 
entering  class  in  the  Normal  School  has  25  members. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


School  Economy  :  A  treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization,  Employments, 
Government,  and  Authorities  of  Schools.  By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A. 
M.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Penn- 
sylvania.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     Pp.  381. 

We  are  sure  that  young  teachers  will  find  this  a  very  valuable  book.  Those  of 
larger  experience  in  the  work  of  instruction  will  be  interested  to  i-ead  the  opinions 
of  a  teacher  who  has  taught  so  long,  thought  so  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  fills 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  profession,  as  the  author ;  and  school-officers  can 
surely  get  information  enough  from  it  to  repay  its  cost.  The  author  teaches  upon 
almost  every  subject  connected  with  school-keeping,  from  the  organization  of 
classes  to  the  building  of  school-houses  and  the  relation  of  schools  to  the  com- 
munity. His  style  is  both  didactic  and  dogmatic :  this  is  no  wonder,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  the  book  was  prepared  to  be  used  in  giving  professional  lectures  to  his 
stiidents  in  the  Normal  School. 

We  have  looked  the  book  through  with  some  care,  and  have  found  occasion  to 
dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  but  very  few  instances.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  statement  on  page  146,  that  '  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind 
should  never  be  inflicted 'for  badly-prepared  lessons.  If  the  pupil  has  done  his 
best  to  get  a  lesson  and  has  failed,  no  punishment  should  follow :  if  he  has  been 
willfully  idle,  we  opine  that  a  rod  may  some  times  be  just  what  he  deserves ;  at 
least,  may  it  not  be  much  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  use  the  rod  than  for  the 
teacher  to  punish  himself  by  remaining  with  the  delinquent  after  school.  By  the 
way,  in  this  case,  the  common  error  of  using  the  word  '  corporeal '  for  '  corporal ' 
is  made ;  but  we  suspect  the  mistake  is  typographical,  as  the  proper  word  is  used 
in  several  other  cases.  On  the  general  subject  of  corporal  punishment  the  au- 
thor's opinions  seem  to  be  perfectly  orthodox. 

A  few  sharp  words  on  the  question  of  overwork  in  schools,  so  much  discussed 
at  present,  are  just  to  the  point.  The  author  says,  "  The  evils  have  a  seat  nearer 
the  heart  of  society,  and  the  school  merely  manifests  them.  Let  children  have 
a  strong  natural  constitution,  be  trained  to  work,  eat  proper  food,  dress  in  a 
healthy  manner,  sleep  well,  breathe  pure  air,  shun  all  luxuries,  and,  my  word  for 
it,  neither  six  nor  ten  hours  a  day  of  hard  study  will  do  them  injury.  But  if  they 
are  permitted,  from  the  age  of  five  upward,  to  attend  parties  at  night,  sip  wine, 
smoke  cigars,  indulge  in  confections,  make  love  to  babies  like  themselves,  eat 
what  they  please,  sleep  when  they  please,  and  go  where  they  please,  all  expense 
for  true  educational  purposes  might  as  well  be  saved ;  for,  under  such  manage- 
ment, the  shattered  constitution  can  not  endure  study  for  three  hours  a  day,  even 
if  the  race  itself  does  not  become  extinct  or  helpless." 

We  also  fully  agree  in  his  disapproval  of  the  '  self-reporting  system',  and  be- 
lieve his  reasons  for  disapproval  to  be  both  sound  and  sufficient.  Moreover,  we 
are  glad  that  the  author  so  clearly  and  distinctly  sets  forth  the  real  advantages  of 
the  teacher's  profession  ;  it  is  especially  timely  in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  much  the 
fashion  with  teachers  to  grumble  at  their  hard  lot,  and  to  growl  at  the  commu- 
nity. We  think  too  many  things  are  crowded  into  these  pages :  if  the  writer  had 
made  fewer  statements,  and  given  more  illustrations,  hia  book  would  have  been 
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more  readable,  and,  we  think,  would  have  left  a  deeper  impression.  The  book  is 
neatly  printed,  and  has  a  pleasant  appearance ;  and  we  say  to  all  engaged  in 
teaching  or  managing  schools,  put  it  in  your  professional  library. 

The  Axterica-v  Phonetic  Primer.  By  Elias  Longley.  The  American  First 
Reader.  By  Elias  Longley.  The  Second  Phonetic  Reader.  By  Benn  Pit- 
man.    Cincinnati:  Longley  &  Co. 

These  three  books  constitute  an  admirable  series  for  teaching  the  little  ones  to 
read  by  the  phonetic  method.  We  have  Iohec  held  the  opinion  that  the  road  to 
the  reading  of  our  ordinary  English  books  is  plainest  and  pleasantest  by  the  wav 
of  phonetics ;  and  every  year  but  strengthens  the  opinion.  We  hioiv  these  books 
are  excellent  helps  in  the  work,  by  the  gratifying  success  of  an  experiment  we  are 
now  making  with  a  certain  little  four-year-old. 

Specimen  Pages  of 'a  Masxtal  of  Natural  History,  for  schools  and  general 
readers.  By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.M.,  author  of  'Geology  for  Teachers',  and 
'  Lecturer  ou  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History  '  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools.  To  be  published  soon  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  124  Grand  street.  New  York. 

The  pages  before  us  come  from  the  University  press  of  Cambridge,  and  are 
beautiful  in  appearance.  They  are  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  which  are 
clear,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  true  to  nature.  Prof  Tenney's  work  on  geology 
is  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  well  pleased  with  this  new  work  when  it  shall  make  its  appearance. 

The  Black  REPrsLiCAN.  A  Weekly  Newspaper.  Dr.  S.  W.  Rogers,  Editor;  C. 
C.  Antoine,  A.  J.  Gorden,  Associate  Editors ;  J.  B.  Noble,  Publisher.  New 
Orleans,  La.  §5.00  a  year,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  shorter  periods ;  single 
copies  10  cents. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  neatly-printed  and  ably-edited  folio 
newspaper,  seven  columns  to  the  page,  with  the  above  title.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  prospectus  sufficiently  sets  forth  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
publication  :  "  This  paper  will  be  issued  weekly,  on  Saturday.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted by  American  colored  men.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  English  tongue,  the 
tongue  that  brought  us  freedom.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  religious,  moral,  so- 
cial, political  and  material  advancement  of  the  colored  people.  It  will  be  the 
true  organ  of  the  American  colored  people  of  Louisiana.  Through  this  paper  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  freedmen  as  well  as  the  freemen,  will  be  heard." 

North-American  Review,  April,  1865. — The  first  article  of  this  number,  'En- 
gland and  America',  contains  a  great  amount  of  sense  on  the  folly  of  talking 
ourselves  into  a  war  with  England,  where,  despite  the  hatred  of  certain  classes 
and  men,  we  have  so  many  well-wishers,  and  where  there  are  so  many  who  feel 
that  our  prosperity  is  their  good  fortune.  But  we  can  not  but  feel,  and  without 
being  influenced  by  passion,  we  think,  that  the  author  of  the  article  goes  too  far 
when  he  says  that  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  enforcing  a  claim  for  repara- 
tions for  injuries  inflicted  by  British  subjects;  and  that  he  doubts  if  the  attempt 
to  fasten  the  responsibility  upon  England  of  reparation  for  her  piracies  can  be 
made  good.  We  hope  to  see  the  claim  forcibly  presented,  even  if  we  do  not 
choose  to  go  to  warto  enforce  it. 
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A  fitting  tribute  is  paid  to  Edward  Everett,  who  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Eeriew  who  gave  it  a  wide  influence.  We  quote  the  last  sentence :  "  There  was 
nothing  in  him  sordid  or  unclean.  He  was  as  far  from  the  demagogue  as  the 
cvnie ;  and  when  he  stands  in  marble,  the  image  of  him  will  not  be  waiter  than 
that  of  the  patriot,  who  in  time  of  war  won  for  the  toga  its  share  in  the  praise  of 
victorr,  will  stand  in  the  memory  of  his  couctTrmen." 

The  thorough-going  patriotism  of  the  Rerievis  shown  in  its  articles  on  'Free 
Missouri,  and  Reconstruction ',  as  well  as  Ln  some  of  the  *  Critical  Notices '.  The 
other  articles  are  *  Toltaire's  Residence  in  England '.  '  Jacob  Grimm ',  '  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Herbert  Spencer'.  'Wordsworth",  'Open- Air  Grape-Culture'. 

The  >'Ew-E>GLA>"DKfi  for  April  contains  an  article  that  will  possess  interest  for 
all  readers  of  the  AUaidic  Monthly.  Some  valorous  son  of  Connecticut  replies  to 
the  article  in  the  February  Aiianik  on  the  'Pleiades  of  Connecticut'.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  the  matter  in  'high  dudgeon',  and,  in  his  vigorous  reply,  deals  some 
heavy  blows  at  the  famous  '  hub  of  the  Universe  '.  The  Xetc-EHgUmder  is  wont 
to  treat  with  ability  living  questions  in  the  literary,  political  and  theological 
world.  It  is  published  quarterly,  by  William  L.  Kingsley.  63  Grove  street,  Xew 
Haven.     Subscription  price  $4.00  per  annum. 

The  Atlastic  Moxthlt,  May,  1865. — We  have  spent  the  ^ort  time  since  the 
A.^Umdc  came  in  reading  somewhat  hastily  '  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution ',  Dr. 
Johns',  '  The  Chimney-Comer ',  and  '  Castles '.  We  shall  read  them  again  with 
more  care.  We  doubt  not  that  the  other  articles  are  good.  They  are  as  follows  : 
'  With  the  Birds ',  'Gold  Egg. — A  Dream  Fantasy',  'My  Student-Life  at  Hof- 
wyl ',  '  The  Grave  by  the  Lake ',  *  lee  and  Esquimaux ',  '  Notes  of  a  Pianist ', 
'  Our  Battle-Laureates ',  '  Needle  and  Garden ',  '  Fair  Play  the  Best  Policy ', 
'  Reviews  and  Literary  Notices '.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  ntimber  are  James 
Russell  Lowell,  John  G.  Whinier,  0.  W.  Holmes,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  With  theje  persons  to  eater  for  him,  he  must  be  a  literary 
dyspeptic  who  can  not  make  a  feast  ofT  the  AtLmtic 

OrRTor^sG  Folks,  Mat,  1S65. — ^The  publi^ers,  Mesrs.  Ticknor  i  Fields,  seem  to 
spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  this  the  best  magazine  of  the  kind  published. 
The  children  (the  old  folks  are  some  times  fotmd  reading  it,  too)  could  hardly  do 
without  it ;  it  is  as  important  to  Johimy  and  Mary  as  the  daily  paper  or  the  re- 
view is  to  father.  Carleton's  Paul  is  still  'winning  his  way',  though  under  a 
cloud  for  the  moment,  '  Our  Dogs  \  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  shows  that  d<^-naiure  has 
not  escaped  her  attention  any  more  than  human  nature.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  tells 
a  storv  in  rhyme  about  '  The  Wonderful  Sack '.  There  are  additional  chapters  of 
'  Afloat  in  the  Forest ',  and  '  Farming  for  Boys ",  with  other  pieces  that  please 
the  children.  And  how  the  eager  faces  and  brown  ctiris  cluster  over  those  last 
mysterious  pages  I 

The  Bkloit  Coulkgk  Moxthlt,  Apkil,  1S65. — This  is  a  magazine  published  by 
the  students  of  the  college,  and  the  contents  are  original  coDtributi<His  ftissa  all 
^e  classes.  Of  course  the  interest  in  many  of  its  pieces  is  local,  but  some  of  the 
articles  are  of  general  interest.  It  seems  to  be  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  such 
college  productions. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRTBNER'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


My  attention  was  first  called  to  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  System  of  Pennman- 
ship  about  fifteen  years  ago,  while  I  was  principal  of  a  large  public  school  in  Illinois. 
A  brief  examination,  aided  by  the  courteous  explanations  of  Mr.  Dunton,  satisfied  me  of 
its  decided  superiority  over  the  system  then  in  use  in  my  school.  I  therefore  at  once  in- 
troduced it,  and  never  afterward  used  any  other  in  that  school.  My  first  favorable 
judgment  was  more  than  confirmed  by  experience  and  trial.  Order  began  to  arise  out 
of  confusion;  interest  and  success  followed  listlessness  and  failure.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  system  was  in  fact  an  era  in  the  history  of  my  writing-classes. 

The  feature  of  this  system  which  first  arrested  my  attention  and  challenged  my  ap- 
proval was  its  rational  simplicity  and  unpretending  elegance  —  its  freedom  from  need- 
less redundancies  of  line,  curve,  and  shade,  of  hair-stroke  flourish  and  fancy,  which  are, 
indeed,  very  beautiful  as  specimens  of  the  possibilities  of  the  chiographic  art,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  bewilderingly  unapproachable  and  cruelly  discouraging  to  school-child- 
ren. I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  irresistibly  comical  results  of  the  attempts  of  cer- 
tain ambitious  juveniles  to  reproduce  the  alphabet  with  stunning  variations,  as  given  in 
some  of  the  Writing-Books  of  the  olden  time !  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  race  is  not 
yet  extinct. 

Writing  should  be,  like  speech,  of  which  it  is  the  substitute  —  simple,  unaffected,  dis- 
tinct, and  chaste.  Letters  should  flow  from  the  pen,  like  vocables  from  the  tongue, 
clear,  full,  and  strong;  each  one  being  boldly  defined  and  sharply  distinguishable.  What 
would  be  thought  of  one  whose  ordinary  conversation  should  be  garnished  with  meta- 
phor, hyperbole,  and  other  rhetorical  extravagances,  however  polished  and  splendid  ?  Is 
a  style  of  pennmanship,  for  children  and  ordinary  every-day  use,  in  which  the  simple 
outline  of  the  beautiful  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  is  lost  in  the  mazy  involutions 
and  convolutions  of  elaborate  chirographic  gymnastics  any  less  preposterous? 

What  is  needed  for  the  million  is  a  bold,  unadorned  legibility,  coupled  with  simplici- 
ty, ease,  and  rapidity.  There  is  something  grand  about  the  signature  of  John  Hancock 
—  there  is  a  downright  earnestness  in  it  which  is  almost  a  biography  in  itself.  Let  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of  the  art,  and  who  have  the  time  and  skill,  to  attain 
it,  do  so.  It  is  all  right.  Bnt  let  all  else  be  sacrificed,  if  need  be,  for  that  bold  and 
simple  style  which  the  practical  demands  of  life  require. 

I  Hke  the  system  of  pennmanship  under  notice,  because  it  possesses  so  many  of  these 
excellences,  and  because  it  has  contributed  so  much  to  correct  the  opposite  defects, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  better  and  purer  taste  in  chirography. 

The  rules  given  by  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner  are  brief,  intelligible,  comprehensive, 
and  philosophical.  Any  one  can  understand  and  apply  them,  and  whoever  does  is  sure 
to  learn  to  write  well.  The'  Manual  of  Pennmanship',  'Oblique  Lines',  and  'Writ- 
ing Tablets',  are  among  the  late  improvements  of  this  system,  and  of  much  value  to 
teachers. 

I  regard  as  public  benefactors  all  who  contributite  toward  the  improvement  of  our 
school-children  in  the  beautiful  and  absolutely  essential  art  and  science  of  pennman- 
ship. Believing  that  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner  have  so  contributed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  that  their  system  possesses  many  marked  and  peculiar  excellences,  I  recom- 
mend it  as  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  common  schools. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 
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NATIONAL      BUREAU      OF      EDUCATION.* 


BT   S.   H.   WHITE,   A.M. 


The  history  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  which  have  given  character  to  the  movement,  has 
been  at  first  one  of  individual  effort  or  of  separate  organizations. 
These  powers  have  afterward  been  united  to  secure  a  common  object, 
namely,  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system  in  each  of  the  several  states. 
In  the  states  more  recently  admitted,  a  system  of  public  instruction 
has  been  adopted  with  the  organic  lawj  but  its  practical  working  and 
adaptation  to  popular  wants  have  resulted  from  a  cooperation  of  sepa- 
rate agencies.  In  every  case,  whether  the  system  has  been  the  result 
of  trial  and  experience,  or  has  been  transplanted,  ready  formed,  to  a 
new  state,  the  plan  has  been  one  of  a  union  of  power  and  influence  in 
a  common  head.  Smaller  organizations  of  teachers  are  represented  in 
State  Associations,  and  these,  again,  culminate  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. A  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  official  charge  of 
the  general  educational  interests  of  the  state.  To  this  department  all 
educational  officers  are  responsible,  and  their  course  is  guided  by  its 
direction.  The  general  tendency  to  organized  action  in  this  form 
may  be  considered  evidence  that  it  is  desirable,  and  that  this  system 
is  the  most  efficient  yet  devised.  From  a  similarity  in  the  plan  and 
operation  of  the  state  and  general  governments,  we  may  infer  the  in- 
completeness of  our  national  system  of  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  of  supplying  the  defect. 

The  following  thoughts  are  presented  in  favor  of  establishing  a  na- 

*  Read  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ogdcnsburg,  New  York. 
Reprinted  from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  for  Marcli,  1865. 
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tional  agency  corresponding  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Departments 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  states. 

I.  The  adoption  of  such  an  agency  would  more  fully  insure  the  ex- 
istence, prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  that  of  a 
people  governing  themselves,  of  their  yielding  up,  of  their  own  accord 
and  for  the  public  good,  such  of  their  individual  rights  as  would  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a  concession  by  the  individual 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  of 
society.  The  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  As  a 
result  of  this  system,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  conflict  of  judgment 
concerning  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  those  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  concession.  The  popular  exer- 
cise of  this  judgment,  and  of  the  power  of  self-control  which  results 
from  it,  can  only  exist  where  there  is  an  intelligence  to  appreciate  these 
rights  and  privileges.  Mental  culture  is  a  necessity,  then,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  self-control  by  the  individual.  And  since  the 
government  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  all  standing  on  the  same 
level,  politically,  it  follows  that  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  essential  to  the  national  existence;  if  to  the 
existence,  then  also  to  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  of  a  well-developed  mind  on  the  part  of  their  rulers 
were  appreciated  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  infant  monarch 
was  placed  under  careful  instruction,  and  it  was  the  greatest  care  of 
their  wise  men,  their  rhetoricians  and  their  philosophers,  to  develop 
in  his  mind  the  qualities  of  a  successful  governor.  Modern  nations, 
appreciating  equally  the  advantages  of  liberal  culture,  have  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  in  the  education  of  their  future  sovereigns.  In  a  re- 
public every  citizen  is  a  sovereign.  A  single  vote  may  determine  the 
policy  of  the  state,  and  the  laws  are  made  and  executed  by  persons 
taken  from  the  masses.  Such  being  the  prerogative  and  so  great  be- 
ing the  power  of  each  individual  citizen,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  from  another  stand-point  that  the  national  interests  require  a  high 
mental  culture  of  the  people. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  state  governments  are  do- 
ing much;  but  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  lie  in  the  same 
direction.  A  National  Bureau  of  Instruction  could  do  much  in  ad- 
vancing this  great  work.  The  diff"erent  state  systems,  where  there 
are  any,  are  distinct  from  each  other,  having  no  official  relationship 
whatever.  For  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  their  plans  are 
wide  apart.  Each  has  its  peculiar  excellences,  and  the  friends  of 
each  are  conscious  of  its  possessing  serious  defects.     To  assist  in  as- 
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similating  these  systems,  to  bear  their  excellences  from  one"to"anoth- 
er,  to  circulate  the  practical  results  of  different  theories  and  methods, 
and  to  publish  valuable  educational  intelligence,  might  be  a  great  and 
important  object  of  a  national  bureau. 

But  there  are  several  states  which  have,  as  yet,  no  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction  whatever,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  imperfect;  and  there  is 
also  a  very  large  part  of  our  domain  which  is  yet  unsettled.  These 
states  embrace  a  large  portion  of  our  population  and  —  with  the  terri- 
tories—  much  the  larger  part  of  the  area  of  our  country.  Not  only 
would  it  be  for  their  interests,  but  clearly  a  national  benefit,  if  sys- 
tems were  established  in  these  sections,  as  necessity  requires ;  but  it 
seems  a  duty  devolving  upon  the  general  government,  for  its  own  wel- 
fare, to  see  to  it  that  the  most  efficient  system,  and  one  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  republican  institutions,  is  adopted. 
II.  Education  should  be  nationalized. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  people  are  not  allowed  to 
establish  schools  or  that  government  does  not  foster  education.  Prob- 
ably no  nation  has,  from  its  own  wealth,  done  more  fori  the  instruction 
of  its  people  than  this.  But  is  this  sufficient?  Every  government  is 
based  on  some  theory ;  and  its  success  requires  that  its  laws,  its  cus- 
toms, and  the  spirit  of  its  people,  harmonize  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  its  constitution.  The  monarchs  of  the  old  world  educate  their 
subjects,  if  at  all,  in  a  faith  in  their  institutions,  and  wisely  so;  for  if 
they  succeed,  they  gain  an  intelligent,  hence  a  more  powerful,  sup- 
port to  their  measures;  if  they  fail,  they  know  that  they  will  secure 
the  equally  strong  opposition  of  intelligence. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a  govern- 
ment on  an  extended  plan  based,  like  ours,  upon  the  entire  equality 
of  all  its  people  in  their  political  rights  and  duties.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  call  the  governments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  some 
in  more  modern  times,  republics ;  but  they  were  not  democratic  re- 
publics. In  the  purest  democracies  of  Greece  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  A  large  part  of  the  population  were  metics, -while 
the  larger  portion  were  in  a  state  of  bondage.  In  Rome  there  were 
different  classes,  each  having  its  rights;  but  the  most  extended  privi- 
leges were  enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  If  history  establishes  any  fact,  it 
is  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  never  been  so  entirely  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  people  as  in  this  nation  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  important  features  is  this  government  without  precedent.  The 
separation  of  the  different  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial, and  the  selection  by  popular  choice  of  persons  with  whom 
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these  powers  are  vested,  have  never  before  been  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent. 

These  peculiarities  of  our  government  require  that  the  spirit  of  the 
people  shall  be  educated  in  conformity  to  them.  Unless  popular  mind 
is  trained  in  sympathy  with  republican  ideas,  or  if,  under  the  right 
of  freedom  of  opinion,  aristocratic  notions  of  society  and  of  education 
are  allowed,  different  castes  of  society  will  spring  up,  theories  of  a 
modified  form  of  government  will  arise,  popular  faith  in  a  republic 
will  be  weakened,  and  its  surest  basis  of  support  —  the  attachment  of 
the  people  —  will  gradually  crumble.  If  the  spirit  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  form,  if  the  government  has  not  in  itself  a  vital  power  and 
energy  which  will  mould  popular  sentiment  and  draw  it  to  itself,  then 
it  must  yield  and  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of  society.  Whenever, 
in  the  history  of  nations,  the  yoke  of  power  has  sat  uneasily  upon  the 
necks  of  its  subjects;  whenever,  from  neglect  or  injustice,  popular 
feeling  has  become  estranged,  a  change  of  policy  has  been  demanded 
by  the  people,  and  the  government  has  generally  been  modified  to 
meet  their  wants.  Hence,  not  only  the  propriety  but  the  necessity  of 
the  government's  exerting  its  influence  to  encourage  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  shall  harmonize  with  republican  ideas  and  republican 
civilization.  Aristotle  says  ''The  most  effective  way  of  preserving  a 
state  is  to  bring  up  the  citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  and, 
as  it  were,  to  cast  them  in  the  mould  of  its  constitution." 

III.  A  National  Bureau  would  give  a  character  to  our  educational 
system  which  its  importance  deserves,  and  would  place  it  in  a  position 
where  its  influence  would  be  felt  with  greater  power  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  mind. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  mind  to  become  accustomed  to  surrounding 
circumstances.  Many  of  men's  notions  of  the  relative  importance  of 
ideas  and  things  around  them  are  the  teachings  of  external  life. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Athena  was  the  goddess  of  -wisdom,  the  symbol 
of  thought,  and  the  patron  of  heroism  among  men.  To  evince  their 
appreciation  of  these  traits,  to  keep  alive  an  admiration  of  them  and 
to  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  possession,  the  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  her,  was  erected  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  in  it  was  placed  her  statue,  carved  by  the  hand  of 
their  master  artist,  Phidias.  How  much  did  the  statues  and  costly 
works  of  art  erected  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.  serve  to 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  the  French  people  an  almost  adoration  for 
that  mighty  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  an  enthusiasm  for  his  reign  ! 

So  it  is  in  the  field  of  thought.  Whatever  idea  is  held  prominent- 
ly before  the  mind,  whatever  is  the  idea  of  the  controlling  power, 
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will,  because  of  this  prominence,  ultimately  prevail  with  the  people. 
The  experience  of  those  present  affirms  this.  Has  a  teacher  a  predi- 
lection for  a  particular  branch  of  instruction  ?  It  will  not  be  long 
after  he  enters  his  school  before  there  will  be  a  greater  fondness,  if 
not  a  decided  preference,  for  that  particular  study.  Even  if  no  prom- 
inence be  given  to  that  study,  the  teacher's  mental  disposition  will 
become  so  impressed  upon  his  pupils  by  his  acts  and  his  manner  of 
thought  that  the  same  bias  will  unconsciously  be  given  to  their  minds. 
Men  have  often  secured  their  objects  by  keeping  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  those  they  would  influence  the  motives  by  which  they 
are  guided.  The  action  of  legislatures  has  been  influenced  by  the 
continued  presentation,  in  various  lights,  of  a  measure  sought  to  be 
adopted.  The  philosophical  tendencies  of  a  period  in  history  have 
been  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  few  powerful  minds  then  promi- 
nent in  the  realm  of  thought. 

The  direct  inference  from  these  examples  is,  that  this  nation, 
founded  upon  the  mental  culture  of  the  people,  and  dependent  for  its 
prosperity  upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  completely  insure  its 
success  by  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  influence  of 
national  adoption. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


[The  following  questions  correspond  to  a  great  extent  with  similar 
ones  used  in  the  Normal  University.  These  are  prepared  by  Hon.  E. 
E.  White,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  and  distributed  by  him.  to 
the  Boards  of  School  Examiners  in  difi"erent  parts  of  the'state.  We 
earnestly  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois. 
Let  no  man  or  woman  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  school-room  without 
being  able  to  answer  these  questions,  or  similar  ones,  intelligently. 
We  print  them  for  the  beneflt  of  our  readers,  and  hope  they  will  be 
thoroughly  examined. — Ed.  Teacher.] 

School  Grounds. — What  things  should  be  considered  in  selecting 
a  site  for  a  school-house  ?  Why  should  a  school-house  not  be  situated 
upon  the  public  commons  or  in  the  streets?  What  should  be  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  play-grounds  connected  with  a  country  school? 
How  should  the  grounds  back  of  the  school-house  be  arranged  and 
separated  ?     Why  is  it  desirable  that  the  front  yard  be  ornamented 
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yfiih  shrubbery  and  flowers  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  teachers  respecting 
the  care  of  school-grounds?  How  may  the  planting  and  preservation 
of  shade-trees  be  usually  secured  ? 

School-Houses. — Draw  a  ground  plan  of  a  school-house  for  an 
ungraded  school  taught  by  a  single  teacher.  Why  should  the  ceiling 
of  a  school-house  be  higher  than  the  ceiling  of  a  dwelling-house  ? 
Why  should  the  windows  be  so  made  that  they  may  easily  be  lowered 
from  the  top  ?  What  is  the  best  plan  for  ventilating  school-rooms? 
Why  is  a  teacher  that  neglects  the  ventilation  of  his  school-room 
blamable  ? 

Seating  and  Care  or  School-Rooms. — How  would  you  arrange 
the  seats  of  a  school-room  occupied  both  for  study  and  recitation  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  having  the 
recitation-seats  near  the  teacher  ?  What  the  advantages  and  what 
the  disadvantages  of  having  the  school  seated  between  the  teacher  and 
the  class  reciting  ?  Is  an  untidy  school-room  more  discreditable  to 
the  pupils  than  to  the  teacher?  Why?  What  is  your  plan  of  se- 
curing the  sweeping  and  dusting  of  your  school-room  ?  Why  are 
scrapers  and  door-mats  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  school  ? 
To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the 
desks,  walls,  doors,  etc.,  of  a  school-house  from  defacement  and  injury  ? 
If  a  school-house  is  defaced  with  obscene  marks  and  vt'riting,  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher?  Why  should  a  school-room  be  made  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant? 

School-Records. — What  items  should  be  daily  recorded  by  the 
teacher  in  conducting  a  school  ?  What  is  your  plan  of  keeping  a 
record  of  attendance?  What  measures  do  you  resort  to  to  secure 
regularity  of  attendance?  What  record  do  you  keep  of  tardiness? 
What  do  you  do  to  prevent  tardiness  ? 

School-Organization. — Why  should  the  teacher  enter  upon  the 
organization  of  his  school  with  well-matured  plans?  What  informa- 
tion would  you  seek  in  taking  charge  of  a  strange  school  ?  What 
temporary  plan  of  seating  would  you  adopt  the  first  day?  What 
course  would  you  take  to  ascertain  the  attainments  of  the  diiferent 
pupils  before  assigning  them  their  studies,  or  attempting  to  classify 
them?  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  as  few  classes  as  possible? 
What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  that  prevent  a  close  and  systematic 
classification  of  our  country  schools  ?     How  may  some  of  these  obsta- 
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cles  be  overcome?  How  far  should  a  teacher  be  guided  by  the  wishes 
of  parents  in  assigning  new  studies  to  pupils?  What  is  the  disad" 
vantage  of  having  more  than  one  series  of  text-books  used  in  the 
same  branch  of  study?  What  is  your  plan  for  calling  out  and  dis- 
missing your  classes?  Why  is  a  definite  and  simple  plan  important? 
How  many  hours  should  a  school  be  in  session  each  day  ?  Why 
should  the  younger  scholars  be  confined  less  than  the  older  scholars? 
What  plan  would  you  adopt  to  secure  this  result?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  plan  of  giving  a  short  recess  at  the  close   of  each  hour? 

Order  of  Daily  Exercises. — What  are  the  advantages  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  daily  exercises  in  which  a  definite  amount  of  time  for  each 
exercise  is  allowed  ?  What  are  some  of  the  diflBculties  encountered 
in  arranging  such  a  programme  for  an  ungraded  school?  Why  is  it 
better  to  divide  the  school  into  three  or  more  grades,  and  arrange  the 
programme  for  each  grade?  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  study-table 
in  which  the  work  of  the  pupils  at  their  desks  is  marked  out  and  di- 
rected? What  is  your  plan  of  regulating  the  work  of  each  pupil  at 
his  desk  ?  What  should  be  made  the  opening  exercises  of  a  school? 
What  is  your  plan  of  conducting  such  devotional  exercises?  W^hat 
lessons  and  exercises,  in  addition  to  the  book-lessons  of  the  scholars, 
should  receive  attention  ?  W^hat  attention  should  be  given  to  vocal 
music?  How  should  music  be  taught?  How  would  you  provide  for 
oral  instruction,  slate-exercises,  etc.,  in  your  daily  programme?  What 
is  the  advantage  of  giving  the  younger  pupils  frequent  recesses  ? 

Recitation. — Why  should  the  teacher  make  special  preparation 
for  conducting  each  recitation  ?  What  should  such  special  prepara- 
tion include?  Why  should  it  include  the  method  of  conducting  the 
recitation?  To  what  extent  should  the  teacher  use  a  text-book  in 
hearing  a  lesson?  Why  should  his  knowledge  go  beyond  the  text- 
book used  by  his  class?  Why  should  the  teacher  avoid  a  formal 
routine  in  conducting  recitations?  What  directions  can  you  give  re- 
specting the  assigning  of  lessons?  To  what  extent  should  the  pupil 
be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons  ? 

What  are  the  principal  objects  of  a  recitation?  Why  should  the 
recitation  thoroughly  test  the  study  of  the  pupil?  Why  should  the 
pupil,  as  a  general  rule,  not  be  told  what  he  can  be  led  to  find  out 
for  himself?  What  is  the  diiference  between  teaching  and  talking? 
What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  more  common  faults  of  teachers  in 
conducting  recitations  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher  not  confine  himself  to  the  printed  questions 
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of  the  author  ?  What  do  you  understand  by  '  leading  questions ',  and 
why  are  they  objectionable?  Why  should  questions  that  can  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no  be  avoided  ?  Why  is  the  practice  of  assisting 
pupils  in  the  answering  of  questions  by  'hints',  and  otherwise,  ob- 
jectionable ? 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a 
question?  Why  should  the  teacher  reject  partial  answers?  Why 
should  every  answer  be  expressed  in  good  language  ?  Why  should 
mumbling  be  broken  up  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  conducting 
recitations  by  topics?  In  what  studies  and  with  what  class  of  pupils 
is  this  method  most  successful  ?  What  do  you  regard  as  an  abuse  of 
the  topic  method  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  common  method  of  per- 
mitting pupils  to  recite  consecutively  or  by  turn  ?  In  what  recitations 
may  this  method  be  some  times  used  with  advantage  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  system  of  place-taking  or  'going  up'  in  classes? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  calling  upon  pupils  pro- 
miscuously, or  without  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  to 
recite  ?  Into  what  errors  is  a  teacher  liable  to  fall  who  uses  this 
method  ?     How  may  each  of  these  errors  be  avoided  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  'concert  method'  of  reciting? 
What  are  the  objections  to  this  method  ?  When  may  it  be  used  with 
advantage?  What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of 
the  method  of  propounding  questions  to  the  entire  class,  and  requiring 
those  who  think  they  can  answer  correctly  to  raise  the  hand  ?  When 
may  this  plan  be  used  with  advantage?  Which  of  the  above  methods 
of  calling  upon  pupils  to  recite  do  you  regard  the  most  thorough  and 
satisfactory?  What  is  the  advantage  of  using  different  methods? 
What  position  do  you  prefer  to  have  your  pupils  take  when  reciting  ? 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — What  are  advantages  of  always 
reviewing  the  preceding  lesson  ?  How  would  you  conduct  such  a 
review?  What  is  the  advantage  of  dividing  a  text-book  into  parts 
and  reviewing  thoroughly  each  part  before  advancing  to  the  one  next 
succeeding?  Why  should  the  results  of  such  a  review  be  tested  by 
a  thorough  examination?  What  is  the  advantage  of  subjecting  your 
own  classes  to  frequent  thorough  examinations  or  tests?  What  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  examining  advanced  classes  ?  What  would 
be  your  method  of  conducting  an  examination  in  reading? 

Incentives  to  Study. — What  is  the  usual  argument  in  favor  of 
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the  practice  of  oflFering  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  study?  What  are 
the  usual  objections  urged  against  it?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
practice?  Why  are  rewards  bestowed  without  previous  promise  less 
objectionable  than  prizes?  What  are  the  usual  arguments  for  and 
against  the  system  of  merit-marks  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
system  ? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  keeping  an  accurate  record 
of  the  character  of  each  pupil's  recitations  ?  What  system  of  mark- 
ing recitations  (if  any)  do  you  use,  and  what  use  do  you  make  of  the 
class-record  ?  State  what  you  regard  some  of  the  abuses  of  class- 
records  ? 

To  what  extent  is  it  proper  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
pupils  ?  What  are  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  an  excessive  appeal  to 
this  feeling  ? 

When  may  the  fear  of  punishment  be  made  an  incentive  to  study? 
Which  is  the  less  evil,  lessons  learned  from  fear  of  punishment,  or 
lessons  neglected?  Why?  Is  it  ever  proper  to  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  to  secure  the  preparation  of  lessons?  Give  a  reason  for 
your  answer. 

Why  is  it  never  proper  for  a  teacher  to  resort  to  open  ridicule 
of  a  dull  pupil?  What  is  the  usual  result  of  such  treatment?  Under 
what  circumstances  do  you  think  ridicule  may  be  a  proper  incentive 
to  study? 

What  is  the  usual  effect  of  commending  a  pupil  who  does  not  de- 
serve it?  What  is  the  result  of  constantly  praising  and  putting  for- 
ward  a  few  bright  scholars?  Why  should  a  teacher  be  quick  to  per- 
ceive and  prompt  to  commend  the  faithful  efforts  of  a  dull  scholar? 

Which  of  two  classes  of  motives  equally  effective  in  securing  study 
should  the  teacher  use,  the  higher,  or  the  lower?  Whj'?  What  do 
you  regard  the  highest  motives  that  can  be  successfully  used  as  in- 
centives to  study?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  detaining 
pupils  after  school  to  prepare  or  recite  neglected  lessons? 

School  Government. — Why  should  self-government  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  be  the  ultimate  object  of  school-government?  Why  is 
it  important  that  all  our  youth  form  the  habit  of  cheerful  and  prompt 
obedience  to  rightful  authority?  Which  of  two  teachers  is  the  better 
disciplinarian,  the  one  that  secures  right  conduct  in  the  pupil  by 
causing  him  freely  to  choose  it,  or  the  one  that  necessitates  good  con- 
duct by  outward  restraint?  Why  may  the  outward  control  of  the 
teacher  be  necessary  as  a  means  of  securing  self-control  on  the  part 
23 
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of  the  pupil  ?     Why  are  cheerful  obedience  and  good  order  necessary 
in  every  school  ? 

How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  some  teachers  govern  easily  with- 
out resorting  to  corporal  punishment,  while  others  depend  largely 
upon  such  punishment  to  sustain  their  authority?  Why  may  the 
same  methods  of  school-government  be  used  by  different  teachers  with 
opposite  results?  Which  do  you  deem  the  more  important,  the 
teacher's  personal  character,  or  the  measures  he  uses? 

Name  some  of  the  more  important  qualifications  of  a  successful  dis- 
ciplinarian ?  Why  is  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  an  important  aid  in  school-government?  Why  does 
a  slavish  use  of  the  text-book  in  hearing  recitations  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  good  order?  Why  does  skill  in  teaching  render 
government  less  difficult?  What  relation  does  thorough  instruction 
sustain  to  efficient  discipline? 

How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  higher  and  more  uniform  the 
standard  of  school-order,  the  easier  it  is  to  sustain  it?  Which  is 
usually  the  more  effective,  the  certainty  of  a  mild  correction  for  mis- 
conduct, or  the  possibility  of  severe  chastisement?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  practice  of  trying  to  govern  a  school  by  spasmodic 
efforts  ? 

Why  is  it  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  detect  mischief  in 
its  incipient  form?  Why  should  this  be  done  without  evincing  a  sus- 
picious disposition  ?  What  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
does  this  require? 

Why  should  the  teacher  never  permit  the  faults  of  his  pupils  to 
create  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  them?  What  pupils,  if  any, 
should  the  teacher  mak  ehis  pets,  those  who  are  most  lovable,  or  those 
who  most /iee(i  his  love  ?  Why?  Why  should  the  teacher  manifest 
confidence  in  his  pupils?  Under  what  circumstances  may  such  con- 
fidence be  withheld  ? 

What  is  your  method  of  regulating  '  whispering '  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  propriety  of  positively  forbidding  whispering,  and  pre- 
scribing a  definite  punishment  for  each  offense? 

What  course  would  you  pursue  to  detect  the  author  of  a  serious 
school-offense  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  requiring 
pupils  to  inform  upon  each  other?  What  do  you  think  of  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the  communications  and  general  con- 
duct of  your  pupils  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  *  self-reporting 
system'?  What  difference  should  be  made  in  correcting  offenses 
owned  by  the  pupil  and  those  that  are  deteteed  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher  be  careful  not  to  transcend  his  authority 
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in  school-government  ?     What  is  the  extent  of  the    teacher's  juris- 
diction over  his  pupils  in  going  to  and  from  school  ? 

Punishments. — What  are  the  objects  of  punishment?  In  hu- 
mane governments,  the  abuse  of  a  privilege  is  followed  by  its  forfeit- 
ure. How  far  can  this  same  principle  be  carried  out  in  school-govern- 
ment ?  Why  is  such  a  natural  punishment  usually  more  efficacious 
than  an  arbitrary  punishment  ?  What  would  be  a  natural  punish- 
ment for  tardiness  ?  For  injuring  school-property?  For  profane  or 
vulgar  language  upon  the  play-grounds  ?  For  whispering  with  a 
seatmate  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  depriving  idle 
or  disorderly  pupils  of  their  recesses?  Why  is  it  not  proper  for  a 
teacher  to  resort  to  such  punishments  as  are  designed  to  degrade  a 
pupil?  What  is  your  opinion  of  'dunce-caps'  and  'dunce-stools'? 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  inflicting  personal  indigni- 
ties upon  a  pupil  by  pulling  his  hair,  boxing  his  ears,  or  snapping  his 
forehead,  etc.  ?  Why  should  the  head  be  exempt  from  penal  violence  ? 
What  is  your  opinion  of  a  teacher  who  applies  such  epithets  as  '  num- 
skull',  'dunce',  'blockhead',  etc.,  to  his  pupils?  Why  should 
teachers  never  make  a  remark  reflecting  upon  the  parents  of  a  pupil  ? 
Under  what  circumstances  do  you  think  it  right  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment?  Should  such  punishment  be  inflicted  privately,  or  be- 
fore the  school  ?  Why  ?  Why,  as  a  general  rule,  is  it  better  to  ad- 
minister severe  reproof  privately  than  publicly  ?  Why  should  whips 
not  be  kept  in  sight  in  the  school-room?  In  what  temper  and  spirit 
should  the  teacher  inflict  punishment? 

Moral  Training. — What  relation  does  proper  moral  training  sus- 
tain to  school-government?  How  far  is  the  teacher  responsible  for 
the  moral  training  of  his  pupils?  What  are  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions essential  for  success  in  moral  training?  What  importance  do 
you  attach  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  teacher's  own  life  and 
conduct? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  imparting  moral  instruction  in  our 
schools?  How  may  lessons  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  duty  of 
obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty,  self-denial,  etc.,  best  be  given  ?  How 
often  should  such  lessons  occur  ?  What  use  should  be  made  of  the 
Bible  in  our  schools  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher,  in  his  entire  treatment  of  his  pupils,  be 
rigidly  honest?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  the  practice 
of  calling  only  upon  the  best  pupils  in  public  examinations,  or  of  so 
assorting  the  questions  that  no  failures   may  occur?     How,  in  your 
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opinion,  may  a  public  examination  be  honestly  conducted  ?  To  what 
extent  do  you  think  a  teacher  should  expose  publicly  pupils  detected 
in  falsehood  ?  What  course  do  you  take  to  cultivate  truthfulness  in 
your  pupils  ? 

Citizenship. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  importance  of  instruct- 
ing our  youth  in  their  duties  and  obligations  as  citizens  ?  How  can 
such  instruction  best  be  imparted  ?  How  may  a  deeper  reverence  for 
law  and  rightful  authority  be  cultivated?  Why  should  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  be  impressed  upon  all  ?  How  may  the  pupils  in  our  com- 
mon schools  best  be  instructed  in  American  History  ? 

Primary  Instruction. — What  mental  faculties  are  first  de- 
veloped ?  What  is  the  natural  order  in  which  the  other  faculties  are 
developed  ?  In  what  respects  should  primary  methods  of  instruction 
diflfer  from  adult  methods  ?  W^hy  should  primary  instruction  deal 
largely  with  concrete  knowledge?  Why  should  we  teach  little 
children  ideas  before  the  words  that  represent  them  ?  Processes  be- 
fore rules  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  'object  lessons'  ?  How  may  a  child 
be  taught  on  the  principles  of  object-teaching  to  count  and  to  add 
numbers  ?  Why  should  the  child's  first  lessons  in  geography  be  given 
orally  rather  than  from  books  ?  Should  these  lessons  relate  to  the 
world  as  a  whole,  or  to  facts  within  the  child's  observation  ? 

What  book-lessons  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  assigned  to  children 
under  eight  years  of  age?  Why  should  oral  instruction  be  made 
prominent  in  teaching  young  pupils?  What  lessons  should  be  given 
orally  ?  What  slate-exercises  should  be  daily  provided  for  ?  Why 
should  drawing  receive  daily  attention  ? 


Many  a  teacher  of  excellent  scholarship,  and  of  good  ability  to 
control  a  school,  who  can  manage  any  unruly  boy,  fails  to  win  success 
in  teaching,  simply  from  a  want  of  benevolence,  of  interest  in  his  pu- 
pils. He  always  maintains  the  attitude  of  a  master.  He  governs 
well,  but  he  fails  to  win  any  kindly  interest,  to  draw  from  his  pupils 
any  token  of  their  love.  He  drives,  but  he  can  not  lead.  Disci- 
pline must  be  maintained  in  school.  Whenever  a  bad  boy  refuses  to 
obey,  he  must  be  compelled  to  obey.  He  must  obey.  He  must  sub- 
mit. But  this  exercise  of  the  master's  authority,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  but  rarely  exercised. 
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AN     ECHO     FROM     GERMANY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  T.  Tribune  : 

Sir: — I  have  just  received,  from  the  author,  by  the  last  Bremen  steamer,  the 
poem  of  which  I  send  you  the  following  translation.  As  an  evidence  of  sym- 
pathy with  our  great  struggle,  of  enthusiastic  rejoicing  over  our  success,  and  of  a 
just  comprehension  of  the  deeper  political  questions  which  we  shall  yet,  with  God's 
help,  solve,  I  think  it  has  a  more  than  literary  value.  This  must  be  my  apology, 
in  offering  for  publication  a  poem  privately  communicated  and  containing  some 
personal  allusions.  Bayaed  Taylor. 

Cedarcroft,  May  9,  1865. 


VICTORY. 
[To  B.  T.  and  M.T.,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Richmond,  on  Easter  Morning.] 

Richmond  fallen  !     Lo,  victorious. 
See,  at  last,  the  Union  stand ! 
Broken  by  her  blows  of  thunder 

Sinks  the  vile  Rebellion's  hand. 
Broader  light  is  breaking, 
Easter  hymns  awaking  — 
Hail  the  resurrection  of  a  land. 

Ye  with  Titan-force  have  struggled 
For  the  Highest  and  the  Best ; 
Hark !  the  tongues  of  earth  salute  ye. 

North  and  South  and  East  and  West ; 
And  the  Spring  is  wreathing, 
Bud  and  blossom  breathing. 
That  your  war-worn  heroes'  brows  be  drest. 

Home  shall  march  those  gallant  soldiers, 

(Each  a  peaceful  citizen  !) 
Lay  the  harness  by,  and  labor 

Freer,  stronger,  manlier,  then: 
But  in  song  and  story 
Long  shall  live  their  glory 
Who  have  bled  to  free  their  fellow  men  ! 

You,  my  friends,  your  wound  forgetting, 

Proudly  on  the  triumph  look, 
Though  in  fire  and  storm  of  battle 
God  your  hero-brother  took. 

He,  so  loved  and  cherished. 
Hath  not  wholly  perished  — 
Shines  his  name  in  Freedom's  golden  book  ! 
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Europe  lies  in  glimmering  twilight, 

Half  in  dawning,  half  in  night  — 
But  your  arms  uplift  the  hammers 

Which  shall  forge  her  sword  aright. 
See  !  the  sparks  are  burning  ! 
Sec  the  glow  returning. 
Soon  to  bathe  her  hills  in  morning  light ! 

Float  aloft,  thou  starry  banner! 

In  the  sunrise  float  unfurled  ! 
Lead  the  holy  wars  of  Freedom 

To  release  the  groaning  world  ! 
Till  the  Word  is  spoken  — 
Every  fetter  broken  — 
Ancient  Wrong  from  every  fortress  hurled  ! 

Take  my  song,  0  Friends  beloved  ! 

This  the  truth  it  would  avow  — 
That,  in  yours,  The  People's  Future 
Lifts  its  grand,  victorious  brow  ! 
O'er  the  severing  Ocean 
Flows  a  new  devotion 
To  your  banner.  Freedom's  emblem  now  ! 

Dr.  Fritz  Henneberq. 


DO     N'T      CROWD      YOUR      PUPILS. 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

There  are  two  ways  of  crowding  pupils  :  by  urging  them  to  pur- 
sue too  many  branches  at  a  time;  or,  if  they  have  but  few  studies,  by 
assigning  lessons  of  too  great  length.  Many  teachers  are  seized  with 
an  insane  ambition  of  for  ever  hurrying  classes  through  the  books.  If 
University  Arithmetic  is  taken  up,  a  few  months  only  suffice  to  find 
Dr.  Blimber  and  his  precious  crew  spasmodically  pbwing  their  way 
among  the  roots  and  rocks  of  Promiscuous  Examples.  The  senseless 
man  has  got  it  into  his  head  that,  because  he  is  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
that  term,  or  because  the  terminu?  of  the  school-year  is  approaching, 
it  will  look  as  though  his  labors  are  marked  by  a  proper  phililosophy 
and  finish,  if  his  successor  finds  the  boys  and  girls  just  ready  to  turn 
the  last  leaf 

Now  the  whole  thing  is  so  nonsensical  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  spend  a  moment  in  discussing  its  absurdity.     And  yet,  all  over  the 
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country,  teachers  are  found  following  this  ruinous  system.  They  are 
so  anxious  to  have  their  schools  appear  advanced,  that  the  tender 
minds  are  hurried  from  the  elementary  branches  before  they  are  right- 
ly grounded  in  them,  and  driven  by  forced  marches  through  the  high- 
er studies  at  an  age  not  competent  to  grasp  their  principles.  In  such 
treatment  there  is  no  discipline,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  intellect 
is  not  prepared  to  investigate  the  subject-matter  brought  before  it.  You 
might  as  well  expect  a  mere  child  to  enjoy  the  glorious  pictures  of 
'the  Louvre.  Investing  a  boy  with  the  cloak  of  an  Agassiz  will 
never  make  him  a  naturalist.  The  ears  of  the  ass  will  always  pro- 
trude from  the  skin  of  the  lion. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  too,  the  season  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  the  mercury  rises,  youthful  energy  sinks.  The  same 
amount  of  labor  that  would  unduly  excite  the  childish  brain  in  the 
summer  may  be  performed  with  ease  when  the  system  is  invigorated 
by  northern  blasts.  June  is  here  now  with  her  genial  skies.  Open 
the  windows,  and  let  the  south  wind,  balmy  with  roses,  cool  the  fe- 
vered brow  of  the  child  shut  out  from  the  green,  sunny  joys  of  valley 
and  woodland.  God  is  daily  giving  the  summer  panorama  tints  of 
richer  beauty;  let  the  dear  young  hearts  rejoice  in  the  prospect. 

Sterusg.  Yf   W.  D. 


WENDELL     PHILLIPS     OX    THE     MARTYR    PRESIDENT. 


The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  address  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston  : 

"  God  shows  this  terrible  act  to  teach  the  nation,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  the  terrible  foe  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  But  for  this  fiend- 
ish spirit,  North  and  South,  which  holds  up  the  rebellion,  the  assas- 
sin had  never  either  wished  or  dared  such  a  deed.  This  lurid  flash 
only  shows  us  how  black  and  wide  the  cloud  from  which  it  sprung. 

"  And  what  of  him  in  whose  precious  blood  this  momentous  lesson 
is  writ?  He  sleeps  in  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  whose  fetters  God 
commissioned  him  to  break.  Give  prayers  and  tears  to  the  desolate 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  but  count  him  blessed  far  above  the  crowd 
of  his  fellow  men.  [Fervent  cries  of  '  Amen  '.]  He  was  permitted 
himself  to  deal  the  last  staggering  blow  which  sent  rebellion  reeling 
to  its  grave;  and  then,  holding  his  darling  boy  by  the  hand,  to  walk 
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the  streets  of  its  surrendered  capital,  while  his  ears  drank  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving  which  bore  his  name  to  the  throne  of  God  in  every 
form  piety  and  gratitude  could  invent,  and  then  to  seal  the  sure  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  he  loved  with  his  own  blood.  He  heard  the  first 
notes  of  coming  jubilee,  and  found  his  name  in  every  one.  Who 
among  living  men  may  not  envy  him  ?  Suppose  that  when,  a  boy,  he 
floated  on  the  slow  current  of  the  Mississippi,  idly  gazing  at  the  slave 
upon  its  banks,  some  angel  had  lifted  the  curtain,  and  shown  him  that 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  he  should  see  this  proud  empire  rocked  to 
its  foundation  in  the  effort  to  break  those  chains,  should  himself 
marshal  the  hosts  of  the  Almighty  in  the  grandest  and  holiest  war 
Christendom  ever  knew,  and  deal  with  half-reluctant  hand  that  thun- 
derbolt of  justice  which  would  smite  that  foul  system  to  the  dust  — 
then  die,  leaving  a  name  immortal  in  the  sturdy  pride  of  one  race  and 
the  undying  gratitude  of  another, —  would  any  credulity,  however 
sanguine,  and  enthusiasm,  however  fervid,  have  enabled  him  to  be- 
lieve it  ?  Fortunate  man  !  He  has  lived  to  do  it !  [Applause,]  God 
has  graciously  withheld  him  from  any  fatal  misstep  in  the  great  ad- 
vance, and  withdrawn  him  at  the  moment  when  his  star  touched  its 
zenith,  and  the  nation  needed  a  sterner  hand  for  the  work  God  gives 
it  to  do. 

"  No  matter  that,  unable  to  lead  and  form  the  nation,  he  was  con- 
tented to  be  only  its  representative  and  mouthpiece;  no  matter  that, 
with  prejudices  hanging  about  him,  he  groped  his  way  very  slowly 
and  some  times  reluctantly  forward;  let  us  remember  how  patient  he 
was  of  contradiction,  how  little  obstinate  in  opinion,  how  willing,  like 
Lord  Bacon,  '  to  light  his  torch  at  every  man's  candle  '.  With  the 
least  possible  personal  hatred,  with  too  little  sectional  bitterness,  often 
forgetting  justice  in  mercy :  tender-hearted  to  any  misery  his  own 
eyes  saw,  and  in  any  deed  which  needed  his  actual  sanction,  if  his 
sympathies  had  limits,  recollect  he  was  human,  and  that  he  welcomed 
light  more  than  most  men,  was  more  honest  than  his  fellows,  and  with 
a  truth  to  his  own  convictions  such  as  few  politicians  achieve.  With 
all  his  shortcomings,  we  point  proudly  to  him  as  the  natural  growth 
of  democratic  institutions.  [Applause.]  Coming  time  will  put  him 
on  that  galaxy  of  Americans  which  makes  our  history  the  day-star  of 
the  nations, —  Washington,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Jay. 
History  will  add  his  name  to  the  bright  list,  with  a  more  loving  claim 
on  our  gratitude  than  either  of  them.  No  one  of  those  was  called  to 
die  for  his  cause.  For  him,  when  the  nation  needed  to  be  raised  to 
its  last  dread  duty,  we  were  prepared  for  it  by  the  baptism  of  his 
blood." 
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PUBLIC     LIBRARIES     IN     EUROPE. 


Changing  the  scene  from  Edinburgh  to  this  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  books,  I  am  moved  to  devote  a  part  of  this  letter,  at  least,  to 
the  princely  accommodations  which  England"  makes  for  all  the  students 
of  the  world  who  may  visit  her  for  purposes  of  research.  There  are 
many  noble  libraries  in  Europe;  hardly  any  great  capital  is  destitute 
of  one  which  in  magnitude  and  value  far  eclipses  the  finest  col- 
lections yet  made  on  our  shores.  Yet  these  collections  vary  so 
much  from  each  other  in  working  efficiency,  that  they  have  only  the 
name  of  library  in  common.  What  a  step  it  is  from  this  British-Mu- 
seum Library,  free  to  use  as  the  air  of  heaveu,  to  that  of  the  Vatican, 
where  each  book  has  its  own  box,  in  which  it  remains  immured  till  it 
perishes  of  dry  rot,  unproductive  and  utterly  useless;  no  hands  but 
those  of  a  chosen  few  allowed  to  touch  it,  no  eye  allowed  to  look  upon 
it.  Even  Paris,  so  open  in  other  collections  to  the  use  of  the  world, 
is  close  in  the  reserve  which  it  puts  upon  the  imperial  library.  Ber- 
lin does  better,  so  do  Dresden  and  Munich;  but  none  of  them  com- 
pare with  the  British  Museum.  You  drop  a  letter  of  application  to 
the  director,  state  the  department  in  which  you  wish  to  prosecute  re- 
searches, forward  under  the  same  cover  a  banker's  note'  or  one  from 
some  known  man,  merely  indorsing  your  good  faith,  and  in  two  days 
the  card  of  admission  is  sure  to  come.  No  books  are  ever  taken  away ; 
you  must  read  within  the  library :  but  this  makes  you  almost  certain 
that  every  work  you  need  will  be  found  at  once. 

Library  of  the  British  Museum. —  Years  ago  Washington  Ir- 
ving sketched,  in  his  delightful  way,  the  old  reading-room,  and  pic- 
tured the  faces  and  the  occupations  of  the  men  who  were  buried  in 
their  researches  and  their  book-making.  But  now  the  scene  is  all 
changed,  and  that  new  reading-room,  which  is  far  more  worth  seeing 
than  the  house  of  lords  at  Westminster,  has  been  reared  and  is  open 
to  the  use  of  a  grateful  public.  Full  accounts  of  this  most  beautiful 
and  convenient  room  have  been  given  in  our  American  journals,  but 
not  to  the  extent  precluding  my  own.  It  is  circular,  and  forms  a 
dome,  the  span  of  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
even  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Kome.  St.  Peter's  alone  surpasses  it. 
How  high  it  is  I  can  not  say;  judging  by  my  eye  as  I  sit  here,  it  is 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  point  where  the  walls  begin  to 
arch  toward  the  summit  of  the  dome.  From  the  floor  to  that  summit 
24 
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can  not  fall  short  of  a  hundred  feet.     The  light  is  all  admitted  frooi 

the  roof. 

Conveniences  of  the  Reading-Room. —  Now  let  me  try  to  pic- 
ture the  arraDgement  of  the  tables.  At  the  centre  of  the  circle  which 
forms  the  floor  is  a  hub,  so  to  speak,  about  twenty  feet  across,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ledge,  where  the  assistant  librarians  sit  and  receive  the 
applications  for  books.  Outside  of  this  there  are  two  concentric  ta- 
bles, under  which  are  deposited  the  great  catalogue.  These  tables 
are  broken  at  three  or  four  places,  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  from 
the  central  dais  to  the  main  body  of  the  hall.  Outside  of  the  exterior 
of  these  two  ring-like  tables  the  tables  for  readers  begin,  and  shoot 
away  to  the  circumference  of  the  room  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  At 
this  circumference  is  the  library  of  reference,  containing  all  such 
books  as  maps,  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  20,000  in  number.  The  ta- 
bles for  readers  are  adapted  each  to  sixteen  persons,  about  five  feet 
being  reserved  to  each.  You  can  not  see  your  vis-a-vis,  as  the  table 
is  parted  in  the  middle  by  a  partition,  not  of  a  single  plank,  but  hol- 
low and  about  six  inches  through.  This  rises  about  a  yard  above  the 
table,  and  through  it  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  is  thrown  into  the 
room.  No  other  arrangement  could  possibly  have  shielded  each  so 
well,  and  so  well  and  so  uniformly  have  warmed  all.  There  are  sev- 
enteen of  these  tables,  and  under  each  there  is  a  pipe  for  hot  air  for 
the  feet.  Fastened  into  this  partition  and  at  convenient  hight  is  a 
rack  for  pens  and  ink;  at  the  left  and  at  the  right  of  the  rack  are  the 
most  convenient  bookholders  I  have  ever  seen,  which,  by  an  exceed- 
ingly effective  contrivance,  bring  whatever  large  works  you  may  be 
consulting  exactly  at  the  distance  and  the  range  which  suit  you  best. 
In  one  word,  the  arrangement  is  perfect.  I  do  not  see  a  single  detail 
which  could  be  remedied.  Your  chair  is  roomy,  leather  stuffed,  and 
most  comfortable.  The  table  is  leather-covered  and  exactly  adapted 
for  writing.  Paper-cutters  and  blotters,  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  study, 
are  provided  for  all.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  preparation  resem- 
bling leather,  and  footsteps  fall  noisalessly  upon  it.  It  is  a  luxury  to 
study  here,  independent  of  the  vast  stores  of  material  in  the  great 
library,  close  by,  of  half  a  million  volumes. 

The  Catalogue. —  One  word  as  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  in  manu- 
script, and  is  kept,  as  I  said,  under  the  ring-like  tables  which  surround 
the  librarian's  dais.  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  how  large  it  is.  Each  vol- 
ume is  of  the  size  of  a  merchant's  ledger :  and  how  many  of  these 
huge  folios  do  you  think  there  are?  There  are  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-five  !     There  are  a  hundred  and  sixteen  devoted  to  the  letter  H 
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alone.  Under  such  words  as  '  Bible  '  and  '  Shakspeare  '  there  are 
several  thousands  of  entries.  And  yet  it  is  so  thoroughly  systemat- 
ized that,  if  you  know  the  full  name  of  an  author,  you  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  proceeding.  In  applying  for  a  book  you  have  to  write  the 
number  of  the  shelf  where  it  is  to  be  found,  the  title,  size,  place  and 
date  of  publication.  A  half  an  hour's  waiting  puts  the  book  before 
you. 

Thus  much  for  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  There 
are  seats  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  students,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally well  occupied.  One  would  think  there  would  be  more,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  accommodations  are  equal  to  the  demand.  Busy  men  come 
and  go,  and  pay  no  regard  to  each  other  and  to  each  other's  work. 
At  this  moment  there  are  students  both  on  my  right  and  left,  each 
hard  at  work  over  their  large  volumes,  but  I  know  not  what.  I  only 
know  that  I  myself  am  looking  up  the  whole  literature  of  Syrian  and 
Arabian  travel,  and  my  own  task  alone  is  what  engages  me.  But  let 
no  reader  of  mine  ever  come  to  London  and  neglect  to  look  in  at  this 
British-Museum  reading-room.  The  museum  itself,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent collections  in  all  departments  of  science  and  art,  he  will  of  course 
not  pass  by;  but  next  in  interest  to  the  collections  of  ancient  statuary 
and  the  autograph  letters  of  England's  greatest  men,  collected  under 
this  roof,  the  most  interesting  sight  of  all  is  the  noble  reading-room. 

Mudie's  Circulating  Library. —  On  Oxford  street  and  hard  by 
is  Mudie's  Circulating  Library,  itself  one  of  the  great  sights  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Loring  is  fond  of  calling  himself  the  'Boston  Mudie', 
but  it  is  at  a  vast  remove  that  he  stands.  Mudie  buys  up  whole  edi- 
tions; in  some  cases  he  has  engaged  2500  copies  of  a  forthcoming 
book.  It  is  one  of  the  great  questions  in  publishing,  how  many 
copies  Mudie  will  take.  For  two  guineas  a  year  one  can  take  out  four 
volumes  at  a  time  and  exchange  them  at  pleasure.  He  does  not  sup- 
ply London  alone,  but  clubs  all  over  England.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  private  institutions  in  the  world,  and  has  been  slowly  built 
up  by  Mr.  Mudie  from  a  little  afi'air  in  1842  to  its  present  magnificent 
proportions  in  1865. 

I  meant  to  give  you  some  sketches  of  notable  men  whom  I  have 
seen  and  met  in  London,  but  my  letter  is  full  without  it,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  well  filled.  Nothing  has  interested  me  more  in  this  city  than 
what  £  have  described  in  this  letter  :  perhaps,  niy  kind  readers,  there 
is  nothing  fresher  on  which  I  could  write.  So  all  the  greetings, 
though  late  in  the  wishing,  of  the  New  Year  to  you,  and  God  grant 

that  it  be  happy  all  its   way.  Letter  in  Springfield  Republican. 
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DESCRIPTIVE        GEOGRAPHY. 


This  branch  of  geography  is  often  neglected  by  the  teacher,  and 
regarded  by  the  scholar  as  dry  and  uninteresting,  when  it  might  be 
made  the  most  attractive  of  studies.  How  often  is  a  great  deal  of 
time  spent  in  memorizing  the  names  of  towns,  islands,  capes,  moun- 
tains, etc.,  without  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
ductions and  modes  of  life  in  those  localities :  an  error  as  great  as  it 
would  be  to  learn  the  names  of  historical  persons  from  an  index,  with- 
out learning  any  thing  of  their  character  and  achievements.  And 
when  the  descriptive  geography  found  in  text-books  is  committed  to 
memory,  how  often  is  it  without  a  proper  understanding  of  the  terms 
employed.  How  well  I  remember  my  old  lessons,  and  how  I  used  to 
yawn  over  the  climate,  soil  and  productions  of  the  various  divisions 
of  Europe  or  some  other  country.  One  answer,  I  found,  would  hit  the 
climate  nearly  every  time  —  "The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious"; 
though  what  salubrious  meant  I  had  no  more  idea  than  a  Hottentot, 
or  why  some  parts  of  a  country  should  be  mild  and  others  cold.  It 
was  only  after  years  of  study  and  thought,  after  school-books  were 
laid  aside,  on  the  relations  which  the  contour  of  the  earth  and  water 
and  their  winds  and  tides  sustain  to  climate,  soil  and  productions, 
and  these  again  to  its  inhabitants,  that  the  'science  of  the  earth'  be- 
came a  fascinating  study.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  geography 
should  ever  be  '  dry'.  Let  the  teacher  commence  with  the  scholar's 
own  state  and  our  own  Union,  and  proceed  over  the  world,  getting  all 
possible  aid  from  text-books,  but  vitalizing  the  knowledge  by  oral  de- 
scriptions (to  be  afterward  drawn  from  each  scholar),  traveling — as  it 
were  —  over  the  globe,  viewing  its  contour,  its  scenery,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  various  forms  of 
government,  and  the  scholar  will  know  something  of  the  earth,  and 
(what  is  better)  will  long  to  know  more.  1  have  tried  this  method, 
and  many  others  have  tried  it,  but  only  a  few  of  the  many  who  teach 
geography.  Books  are  being  remodeled  and  written  on  an  improved 
plan  ;  but  books  can  not  contain  all,  nor  adapt  instruction  to  all  classes. 
The  teacher  must  bring  the  countries  under  consideration  before  the 
pupil :  show  them  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France;  the  fiery  Vesuvius; 
the  Chinese  wall;  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  ;  the  gigantic  forests  of 
Brazil;  the  Esquimaux  in  his  hut;  the  African  in  his  palm-shaded 
tent;  the  Norwegian  in  his  snow-shoes;  the  Arabian  on  his  faithful 
steed  or  patient  camel.     Tell  them  of  rice-growing  on  the  Nile ;  the 
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silk  manufactures  of  France;  the  cotton-fields  of  Alabama;"  the  iron- 
works of  Sheffield;  the  copper-mines  of  Lake  Superior;  of  the  rare 
animals  of  Australia;  the  tropical  fruits  of  Africa;  or  the  strange 
races  that  inhabit  South  America.  There  is  not  a  country  or  province 
of  which  a  narrative  would  not  please;  and  even  the  islands  of  the 
sea  —  Sandwich,  Java,  Cyprus,  St.  Helena,  Juan  Fernandez, —  are 
they  not  all  laden  with  interest?  Some  times  a  name  may  be  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  memory  by  giving  its  origin  and  signification. 
Thus,  Holland  (hollow-laud)  refers  at  once  to  its  low  situation;  Ven- 
ezuela to  the  Venice-like  villages  built  out  on  Lake  Maracaybo.  Who 
that  know  the  meaning  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  will  forget  the  silver- 
uiiues  along  its  shores?  And  how  much  of  poetical  interest  is  added 
to  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Calcutta  by  the  oriental  meaning — 'Gate  of 
Tears',  and  'Landing-place  of  the  Goddess  of  Time';  or  to  Winne- 
peseogee — '  The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit'.  With  older  pupils  — 
if  the  subject  be  Spain,  tell  them  of  its  ancient  wars,  and  its  rock  de- 
fense; if  Germany,  of  the  Reformation ;  if  Arabia,  of  Mohammed 
and  his  religion ;  if  India,  of  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen ;  if 
Italy,  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  modern  struggles  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  now  cradled  in  Italia's  lap. 
Weave  history,  mythology  and  travel  into  a  simple  story,  and  from 
the  four-year-old  on  the  low  front  seat  to  the  full-grown  student  with 
bearded  cheek,  all  will  listen  with  breathless  eagerness,  and  will  go 
home  to  remember  and  talk  of  the  visions  they  have  had,  through  a 
half-opened  door,  into  this  great  world  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  next 
day  they  will  prove  to  you  that  your  time  was  not  lost :  they  will  have 
something  new  to  tell — "My  grandpa  sailed  to  England";  "My 
ma  has  a  watch  made  in  Geneva"  ;  or  "  My  pa  lived  in  Sweden,  and 
said  thus  and  so  of  that  country  and  its  customs". 

There  can  be  no  more  effectual  way  of  'waking  up  mind'  than 
this;  and  this  is,  after  all,  what  we  teachers  are  trying  to  do;  and  if 
'  thought  is  the  friction  of  ideas ',  let  us  keep  these  ideas  in  motion, 
and  thereby  awaken  that  thought  which  shall  be  to  the  mind  what 
the  waves  are  to  the  ocean,  a  sure  preventive  of  stagnation.       E.  M. 


It  is  not  work  that  kills  men  ;  it  is  worry.  Work  is  healthy.  You 
can  hardly  put  more  on  a  man  than  he  can  bear.  Worry  is  rust  upon 
the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys  the  machinery,  but 
the    friction.     Fear    secretes    acid,    but    love    and  trust  are  sweet 

juices.  B££CHER. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
■Post-OfBce  Address  —  "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago.' 


Solutions. — 4.  "A  given  cylindrical  vessel,  filled  with  water,  is 
placed  with  its  base  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  angle  of  inclination  to  which  the  plane  must  be  raised  before  the 
vessel  will  fall,  the  water  being  at  liberty  to  overflow  its  top.  The 
base  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  sliding,  but  not 
from  tipping  when  the  plane  is  inclined." 

History. —  This  problem  was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Daniel 
Kirkwood,  at  present  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  he  published  it  in  the  Cambridge  Miscellany,  page  108. 
Another  number  of  the  Miscellany  was  never  published,  and  the  so- 
lution of  Prof.  K.'s  problem  was,  consequently,  not  published.  Mr. 
Kirkwood  at  the  time  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  definite  solution, 
and  in  1860  he  communicated  the  problem  to  the  July  number  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Mathematical  Monthly.  No  solution  was  pub- 
lished. About  three  years  ago  I  obtained  the  following  solution,  which 
Prof.  K.  says  is  correct.  It  will  be,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  first 
solution  made  public.  The  solution  is  by  no  means  elementary,  though 
not  extremely  difficult. 

Solution. —  For  convenience  of  reference,  we  will  premise  the  fol- 
lowing integrals,  which  any  one  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Calculus 
can  easily  verify.  Taking  x  between  the  limits  -\-r  and  — r,' we  have 
fdxi/^^~:i^=^Ur\..ll'\;  fx''dxy'r^^^=l7tr\..\2'];  fdx(r'—x')f 
=|rtr*[3].     rt=3. 14159  ....  as  usual. 

We  must  in  the  first 
place  find  the  coordin- 
ates of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  The  formulae 
given  by  writers  on  Stat- 
ics for  finding  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  any  solid 
are  ( see  Todhunter's 
Analytical  Statics,  Art. 

1  28^  [I*  ^'"  "'^  ^^^"  ^^^^  °^^  engraver  needs  to  study  angles.] 
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__fffxdxdydz  ^_fffydxdydz  __fffzdxdydz 

""  —  y/fdxdydz  ■■■^  ■^'  y—  fffdxdydz---^^^'  ^—  fffdxdydz  •"\-^^- 

These  integrals  are  to  be  taken  between  the  proper  limits,  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  ascertain.  Let  PQ  be  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
ABCD  a  section  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  (which  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  without  weight  in  this  solution,  though  it  is  easily  solved  when  its 
weight  is  taken  into  consideration),  at  the  point  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium; that  is,  on  the  point  of  upsetting,  D"C  being  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Let  0  be  the  origin  of  rectangular  coordinates,  and  Gr  the  centre  of 
gravity,  whose  coordinates  are  x,  y,  z,  as  in  [4],  [5],  and  [6].  The 
equation  of  the  cylindrical  surface  is,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  base, 

x'+/r=7-'...[7],  and -^-|--|-+-^^1...[8]   will  be  the  equation   of 

the  plane  D"C,  or  the  surface  of  the  water.     The  limits  of  2  must  be 

(X        V  \ 
1 — — — /   )-"[9]-     The  limits  of 

y  and  z  are  derived  from  [7],  and  are,  for  y,  -\-y'r^^x''  and  — -j/'r'— x' ; 
and  for  x,  -|-r  and  — r.  The  fffdxdydz  between  the  above  limits  is 
the  solid  contents  of  the  water,  and  is  evidently  equal  to  the  cylinder 
ABCD',  00'  being  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  since  the  part  D"0'I>' 
is  equal  to  the  part  CO'C.     Call  that  solid  V  ;  then 

v=cffdxdy(l-~l^  =  cfdx[2^i^—x^(^l-^^]  =  ^cr\...lWl 

between  the  above  limits.     We  thus  see  that  c=00'.    fffxdxdydz=^ 

cffxdxdy[l-^-l)  =  2cfxdx[l-^)  (r^-x^)  ^=  -%. 

fffydxdydz  =  cffydxdy  ^1— ^— |- j  =_^/rfx(r— x^)^  =  — '^^  • 

fffzdxdydz  =  ^ffdxdy  ( 1-f -^)'  =  ^^fdxdy  (l_^_^+ 
2xy    x^    w^      „^,    /    ^ 2.x   ,  x'     3  \ 

J^V^^V')  ='ydx[yr^--x-^--y^r^-.^Jrj.Vr^~^'U,{r^-^'y  ) 

In  integrating  we  have  used  the  integrals  [1],  [2],  [3],  and  the 
limits  above  pointed  out.  Those  also  gwe  fxdxy  r''—i^=^0,  which  we 
also  used.     We  now  have  for  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

G,  J=-£...[11],J=-^...[12],  .=±  (1+-^,+^)  ...[13]. 

X  and  y  have  the  negative  sign,  since  the  integration  shows  that  they 
are  estimated  in  the  negative  direction. 
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We  must  now  find  the  value  of  a  and  h.  For  this  purpose  let  2=0 
in  [8].  If  we  continue  the  planes  D"C  and  AB,  in  the  directions  CD" 
and  BA,  till  they  intersect,  the  line  of  intersection  will  be  where  2'=0. 
Let  N  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  D"C  and  AB,  and  put 
ON^R.  With  0  as  a  centre  and  with  the  radius  R,  describe  a  cir- 
cle.    The  equation  of  this  circle  will  be  x^-\-y'^^zR'^...[\^'\,  in  which 

X  and  y  will  coincide  with  x  and  y  in  — -j— ^=1...[15],  where  the 

circumference  of  the  circle  intersects  the  plane  AB,  of  which  [15]  is 

the  equation.     If  now  we  make  ?/=0  in  [14]  and  [15],  we  have  from 

[15]  x=^a,  and  this  value  of  a:  in  [14]  will  give  a=±R;  and  by 

making  a:=0  in  the  same  equations,  we  find  h=^±z^-     We  will  use 

the  negative  sign.     We  must  now  find  R. 

Let  h  be  the  original  hight  of  the  water,  =BC.     Let  the  angle  ABP 

=^,  =  CO'C,  =  BNC.     We  hence  see  that  ON  =  00' X  cotBNC,  or, 

R=c.cot4)...[16].     We  now  have  for  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 

_       ,  r^tant    .  rHan^  _       cf        r^tan^^N 

gravity  G,  a,=+--^^,  y=-\—^^,  .=-^(^1+— ^^ J...[17]. 

The  line  OH  is  equal  to  -/(  Z'^  y'),=^'^''°^^^  ....[18].      Now  put 

rv-i/2 
h  —  c  =  v,  =  GG',^rtan^,    and  OH  =  S  (suppose)  = — jjT'}    ^  = 

y(i+-^).        But   now  ;  =  GH,  HB  =  OB  —  OH,  =  r— i,  = 

rfl ¥ — 1,  and  the  angle  BGH  =  $.      Hence  HB  =  GH.tan(3),  or 

r — a;==  ztan^.     irom  this  we  have  r(  1 \ —  1  =-^1  1-|-^^-^  1,    or, 

smce  c  =  h-v,  r(l-^^^j  =  -^— i^l+  ^^^— ^,  j  =-  x 

C^'~i'h—t^^') '  ^°^  rX4/i  — 4+72v)  =  2A^u  — 4Au'  +  3u=',  and 
3^,3 _4^y2  _^  (2/1^-^4+^2 r')u =4Ar*. ..[19].  From  this  equation  v 
can  be  found  when  r  and  h  are  given.  To  illustrate,  let  r=2,  7i,r=10  • 
then  3y' — 40y'+221.65684v=160.     This  equation  has  one  real  root, 

V 

equal  to  0.841,  and  two  imaginary  ones.     tang(|)=-—=: 0.4205,    ^  = 

22°  48'.  DAVID  TROWBRIDGE. 

Hector,  JST.  ¥.,  March  20, 1865. 

Problems. — 13.  A  stick  of  timber  is  12  inches  square  at  one 
end,  6  inches  at  the  other  end,  and  20  feet  long.  How  long  a  piece 
must  be  cut  off  the  smaller  end  to  contain  one  cubic  foot?         r.  H. 
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14.  A  boy  l^uys  30  apples  at  the  rate  of  2  for  3  cents,  and  afterward 
he  buys  30  more  at  the  rate  of  3  for  2  cents.  He  sells  the  whole  of 
them  for  1  cent  apiece.     Explain  how  he  loses  5  cents  in  the  operation. 

15.  The  area  of  a  plane  triangle  is  60  acres  and  70^  perches;  the 
perpendicular  from  the  vertical  angle  divides  that  angle  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  4,  and  the  base  into  two  segments  diiFering  by  125  perches. 
Required,  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  AETEMAS  MARTIN. 

[The  problems  in  the  May  number  should  have  been  numbered  11  and  12,  in 
stead  of  8  and  9.] 


HURRY. 


Foreign  visitors  speak  of  the  quick  movements  and  the  thin,  sharp 
faces  of  American  bankers  and  financiers.  But  the  reckless  baste 
which  perhaps  characterizes  us  as  a  people  is  seen  in  our  educational 
as  well  as  our  financial  cicles.  In  the  latter  we  mark  some  good  and 
some  evil  results,  but  these  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  training,  to  vary  an  old  proverb, —  'if  hurry  comes  in 
at  the  door,  knowledge  goes  out  at  the  window  '.  Most  minds  develop 
slowly,  if  they  develop  well.  A  genius  like  Pascal,  who  can  work  out 
Euclid  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  write  on  Conic  Sections  at  sixteen,  is 
found  only  here  and  there.  From  the  age  of  six  years  to  that  of  six- 
teen, an  ordinary  mind  needs  all  the  time  commonly  given  to  study 
to  grasp  firmly  the  elements  of  the  difl'erent  branches  of  knowledge 
taught  in  our  schools.  Three  years  longer  are  surely  needed 'to  ac- 
quire proficiency  in  the  use  of  those  elements.  And  then  the  college 
or  university  should  teach  tlie  scholar  the  higher  paths  of  learning, 
and  send  him  forth,  not  indeed  finished,  but  perfectly  furnished,  by 
constant  practice  of  his  powers,  to  take  his  stand  among  those  who 
can  benefit  the  world  by  literary  labor.  In  this  way  a  nation  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  ranks  of  letters  by  the  ability  of  her  scholars. 

But  what  is  the  course  too  often  pursued  ?  At  six  the  child  goes 
to  school, 

"  With  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail, 

Unwillingly"  ; 

at   twelve   he   '  prepares  for  college ' ;    at    fourteen   he   enters    the 
university ;  at  eighteen   he  takes  his   profession ;   and  at  twenty-one 
takes  charge  of  our  souls,  our  bodies,  and  our  quarrels. 
25 
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The  last  seven  years  are  surely  the  most  important  of  all ;  but  for 
three  of  these  the  mind  of  'Young  America'  must  be  devoted  to 
the  chosen  profession,  so  that  four  years  only  are,  in  fact,  given  for 
much  development.  We  contend  that  the  fruit  of  this  hurry  is  to 
lower  the  grade  of  general  scholarship.  We  see  one  out  of  twenty 
distinguished  for  literary  attainments,  while  in  England  and  Germany 
a  much  greater  proportion  is  found.  And  the  difficulty  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  elevating  the  entrance-requirements  of  college  and  uni- 
versity to  correspond.  With  some  six  or  seven  exceptions,  our  col- 
leges graduate  men  who  stand  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  graduates  of 
Eton  and  Rugby.  In  stead  of  the  literary  training  for  four  or  five 
years  which  the  English  boy  then  gets  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  our 
boys  plunge  into  the  law  or  medical  school.  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  condition  of  things  lowers  our  grade  in  the  rank  of  scholars.  The 
facility  with  which  our  learned  professions  are  gained  crowds  them 
full.  Lawyers  without  a  brief,  physicians  without,  patients,  clergy- 
men without  charges, —  the  land  is  full  of  them.  We  believe  that  but 
for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  land  —  its  wondrous  growth  and 
constant  change, —  this  surplus  of  professional  men  would  be  more  ap- 
parent here  than  in  any  other  country. 

Few  realize  the  value  of  the  years  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
for  preparation.  It  is  true,  the  smart  boy  may  do  great  things  in  his 
profession  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  he  never  can  leave  the  mark 
he  might  have  made  if  he  had  waited.  He  never  can  go  into  those 
deeper  channels  of  thought,  where  lie  the  pearls  which  will  bear  a 
value  forever.  The  mind  must  have^i  longer  training  than  we  now 
give  it.  Money  may  be  made  quickly  while  the  flow  of  petroleum 
continues,  but  literary  attainments  can  not  be  gained  without 
the  'midnight  oil'.  Now  and  then  a  Minerva  comes  into  the 
literary  world,  fully  armed  from  birth.  But  those  who  are  of  more 
human  mould  must  wait  to  brace  their  armor  on,  to  learn  the  use  of 
sword  and  shield,  to  study  the  ways  of  war.  Thus  the  good  soldier  is 
found,  and  thus  the  good  scholar.  Erasmus  again  and  again  wished 
that  students  would  keep  in  mind  a  single  motto,  Festina  lente.  We 
must  heed  such  advice  now  in  this  racing  age,  or  lamentable  epi- 
taphs will  have  to  be  graven  on  many  stones,  for  the  future  to  pon- 
der, where  otherwise  might  be  inscribed,  ^Hic  jacet  an  American 
scholar '.  For,  though  it  is  not  described  in  medical  dictionaries, 
this  morbid  activity,  '  Hurry  ',  is  with  Americans  a  chronic  disease, 
and  its  victims  in  scholastic  walks  are  innumerable. 

American  Educational  Monthly. 
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Freedmen. — Through  the  kindness  of  W.  M.  Scribner,  Esq.,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  the  '  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Freedmen,  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  for  the  year  1864  '.  Against  the  theory  that  the  colored  race  have  not  the 
capacity  to  receive  an  education  this  report  is  a  complete  and  triumphant  argu- 
ment. It  is  interesting  from  the  instances  of  patient  labor  and  heroic  determin- 
ation which  it  narrates  on  the  part  of  teachers.  We  give  place  to  extracts, 
showing  the  past  educational  condition  of  the  colored  race,  what  has  been  done 
for  their  improvement,  and  foreshadowing  what  may  be  accomplished  for  them 
in  the  future. 

Colored  Schools  in  Neio  Orleans. — When,  in  April,  1862,  the  guns  of  Farragut 
transferred  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  rebel  to  national  rule,  no  such  thing  as 
a  'Public  School '  for  colored  children  was  found  in  the  schedule  of  the  con- 
quest. No  such  thing  had  ever  existed  in  the  Crescent  City.  Even  that  portion 
of  the  colored  population  who,  for  generations,  had  been  wealthy  and  free,  were 
allowed  no  public  school,  although  taxed  to  support  the  school-system  of  the  city 
and  state.  Occasionally  a  small  donation  was  made  from  the  public  fund  to  a 
school  for  orphans,  attached  to  the  Colored  Orphans'  Asylum.  The  children  of 
the  free  colored  people  who  were  in  good  circumstances,  known  as  'Creoles', 
generally  of  French  or  Spanish  extraction,  when  not  educated  abroad,  or  at  the 
North,  or,  from  fairness  of  complexion,  by  occasional  admission  to  the  white 
schools,  were  quietly  instructed  at  home,  or  in  a  very  few  private  schools  of  their 
class.  Even  these,  although  not  contrary  to  law,  were  really  under  the  ban  of 
opinion,  but  were  tolerated,  because  of  the  freedom,  wealth,  respectability  and 
light  color  of  the  parents,  many  of  whom  were  nearly  white,  and  by  blood,  sym- 
pathy, association,  slaveholding,  and  other  interests,  were  allied  to  the  white 
rather  than  to  the  black. 

For  the  poor  of  the  free  colored  people  there  was  no  school.  To  teach  a 
slave  the  dangerous  arts  of  reading  and  writing  was  a  heinous  offense,  having, 
in  the  language  of  the  statute,  '  a  tendency  to  excite  insubordination  among  the 
servile  class,  and  punisliable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  or  by  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court'. 

In  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  a  few  of  the  free  colored  people  of  the  poorer 
class  learned  to  read  and  write.  Cases  of  like  pioficiency  were  found  among 
the  slaves,  where  some  restless  bondsman,  yearning  for  the  knowledge  that, 
some  how,  he  coupled  with  liberty,  hid  liiniscif  from  public  notice,  to  con  over,  in 
secret  and  laboriously,  the  magic  letters.  In  other  cases,  limited  teaching  of  a 
slave  was  connived  at  by  a  master  who  might  find  it  convenient  for  his  servant 
to  read.  Occasionally  the  slave  was  instructed  by  some  devout  and  sympathizing 
woman  or  generous  man,  who  secretly  violated  law  and  resisted  opinion,  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  humanity. 

A  single  attempt  had  been  made  to  afford  instruction,  through  a  school,  to  the 
poor  of  the  colored  people,  by  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brice,  of  Ohio,  a  student  of  Antioch 
College,  who,  with  her  husband,  both  poor  in   money,  came  to  New   Orleans  in 
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December,  1858,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  to  teach  colored  people.  So  many  and 
great  were  the  obstacles,  that  Mrs.  Brice  was  unable  to  begin  her  school  until 
September,  1860.  At  that  time  she  opened  a  'school  for  colored  children  and 
adults',  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Perdido  streets.  The  popular  outcry 
obliged  her  to  close  the  school  in  June,  1861.  Subsequently  receiving,  as  she  be- 
lieved, a  divine  intimation  that  she  would  be  sustained,  Mrs.  Brice  again  opened 
her  school  in  November  following,  near  the  same  place  ;  afterward  removing  to 
Magnolia  street,  on  account  of  room.  Under  Confederate  rule,  she  was  repeatedly 
'  warned '  to  desist  from  teaching.  The  gate-posts  in  front  if  her  house  were  covered 
at  night  by  placards,  threatening  '  death  to  nigger-teachers  '.  When  forced  to 
suspend  her  school,  Mrs.  Brice  stole  round  at  niglit,  especially  on  dark  and  rainy 
nights,  the  more  easily  to  elude  observation,  to  the  houses  or  resorts  of  her  pupils, 
and  tliere  taught  the  eager  learners,  under  every  disability  of  mutual  poverty, 
often  of  sore  need,  in  face  of  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  possible  death. 
Upon  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  our  forces,  her  school  was  preserved  from 
further  molestation,  rather  by  the  mora!  sentiment  of  the  army  tlian  bv  any  di- 
rect action  ;  for  so  timid  or  prejudiced  were  many  of  our  commanders,  that  long 
after  that  time  General  Emory  sent  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Conway,  to  admonish 
him  not  to  advocate  publicly  the  opening  of  schools  for  colored  children,  as  it 
would  be  very  dangerous !  The  school  of  Mrs.  Brice  continued  to  thrive,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  under  the  Board  of  Education,  in  whose  employ  she  is  now  an 
efficient  and  honored  principal. 

The  advent  of  the  federal  army  weakened  slavery,  and  suspended  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  its  bloody  code,  and  a  few  private  teachers  began  to  appear,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  strong  desire  of  the  colored  people  for  instruction. 

Board  of  Education  for  Freedmen. — General  Order  No.  38,  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  was  issued  by  Major-General  Banks,  on  March  22d,  1 864.  That 
order  created  a  'Board  of  Education  for  Freedmen,  for  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  with  power  to  establisii  common  schools,  employ  teachers,  erect  school- 
houses,  regulate  the  course  of  studies,  and  have  geneially  the  same  authority  that 
assessors,  supervisors  and  trustees  have  in  the  Northern  States,  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  and  conducting  common  schools'.  The  purpose  of  the  order  is 
stated  to  be  '  for  the  rudimental  instruction  of  the  Freedmen  of  the  Department, 
placing  within  their  reach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  give  greater  intel- 
ligence and  value  to  labor'. 

In  spite  of  a  state  of  war,  of  the  fierce  opposition  of  prejudice  or  passion,  of 
all  obstacles  and  disabilities,  so  really  vital  is  this  system  of  instruction,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1864,  after  but  nine  months'  existence,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  sustaining,  in  successful  operation,  95  schools,  with  162  teachers  and 
9571  pupils  —  being  an  average  monthly  increase  of  10  schools,  15  teachers,  and 
850  pupils.  In  addition,  the  number  of  colored  adults  of  both  sexes  receiving 
instruction  in  night  and  Sunday  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board,  is  over 
2000 

Difficulties  attending  the  Eslahlislimeut  of  Country  Schooh. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  establishing  these  schools  in  the  country  parishes. 
The  parish  Provost  Marshals  were  diiected  to  seize  and  turn  over  to  the  Board  all 
buildings  designated  by  our  agents  as  essential  to  the  schools,  taking  care  not  to 
incommode  or  irritate  any  one  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  ease.  Cabins,  sheds, 
unused  houses,  were  appropriated,  roughly  repaiied,  fitted  with  a  cheap  stove  for 
the  winter,  a  window  or  two  for  light  and  air,  a  teacher  sent  to  the  locality,  the 
neighboring  children  gathered  in,  and  the  school  started.  In  some  of  the  parishes, 
so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  boarding-places  for  our  teachers  —  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  agents  and  Provost  Marshals  —  that  a  special 
order  or  circulur  letter  was  published,  by  which  many  of  the  teachers 
were  provided  with  temporary  homes.  But  it  frequently  occurs  that  in  a  de- 
sirable locality  for  a  school  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  boarding  for  the  teachers. 
In  such  cases  a  weather-proof  shelter  of  some  kind  —  very  poor  at  best  —  is  ob- 
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tained,  some  simple  furniture  provided,  and  a  teacher  sent  who  is  willing  to 
undergo  the  privations  —  often  hardships  —  of  boarding  herself,  in  addition  to 
the  fatigues  of  her  school.  Compelled  to  live  on  the  coarsest  diet  of  corn-bread 
and  bacon  ;  often  no  tea,  coffee,  butter,  eggs,  or  flour;  separated  bv  miles  of  bad 
roads  from  the  nearest  provision-store  ;  refused  credit  because  she  is  a  negro- 
teacher,  unable  to  pay  cash  because  the  government  is  unavoidably'  in  arrears; 
subject  to  the  jeers  and  hatred  of  her  neigiibors;  cut  off  from  societj',  with  un- 
frequent  and  irregular  mails ;  swamped  in  mud  —  the  school-shed  a  drip,  and 
her  quarters  little  better  ;  raided  occasionally  by  rebels,  her  school  broken  up 
and  herself  insulted,  banished,  or  run  off  to  rebeldom  ;  under  all  this,  it  is  really 
surprising  liow  some  of  these  brave  women  manage  to  live,  much  more  how  they 
are  able  to  render  the  service  they  do  as  teachers. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  our  agents,  the  assistance  of  the  Provost  Marshals, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  teachers,  many  of  these  schools  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  but  for  the  freednien  themselves.  Those,  fully  alive  to  all  that  is  be- 
ing done  for  them,  gratefully  aid  the  teachers  from  their  small  store,  and  mount 
guard  against  the  enemy  of  the  schools,  whether  he  be  a  rebel,  a  guerrilla,  or  a 
pro-slavery  professed  unionist  skulking  behind  the  oath. 

Inslaiices  of  Privation  a7id  Peril. — In  a  pari.sh  some  distance  from  New  Orleans, 
a  building  was  procured,  an  energetic  teacher  sent,  scholars  gathered,  and  the 
work  begun.  The  first  week  brought  no  repoit.  It  came  subsequently,  as  fol- 
lows: "  Arrived.  Found  a  place  to  live  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school-shed  ! 
Dreadful  people,  dirty  and  vulgar,  but  the  best  I  can  do.  Went  about  gathering 
scholars, —  have  forty.  Did  well  enough  till  it  rained,  since  then  have  walked 
three  miles  a  day,  ankle-deep  in  thick  black  mud  that  pulls  off  my  shoes.  No- 
thing to  eat  but  strong  pork  and  sour  bread.  Insulted  for  being  a  '  nigger-teacher'. 
Can  't  buy  any  thing  on  credit,  and  have  n't  a  cent  of  money.  The  school-shed 
has  no  floor,  and  the  rains  sweep  clean  across  it,  through  the  places  where  the 
windows  should  be.  I  have  to  huddle  the  children  first  in  one  corner  and  then 
in  another  to  keep  them  from  drowning  or  swamping.  The  Provost  Marshal 
won't  help  me.  Says  '  he  do  n't  believe  in  nigger-teachers — didn't  'list  to  help 
them'.  The  children  come,  rain  or  shine,  plunging  through  the  mud  —  some  of 
them  as  far  as  I  do.  Pretty  pictures  they  are.  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  it  will  ever 
stop  raining,  I  can  get  along." 

Who  ever  has  attempted  to  march  through  the  adhesive  mud  of  this  delta, 
under  a  Louisiana  rain-storm,  will  realize  the  accuracy  of  that  report.  It  is  one 
of  a  score. 

Another  class  of  obstacles  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  country  teacher:  "I  have,  in  vain,  attempted  to  form  a  night-school. 
I  never  dared  take  more  than  two  pupils,  because  some  of  the  officers  are  so  op- 
posed to  the  instruction  of  negroes.  One  used  to  let  his  dogs  loose  after  supper 
to  bite  the  night-scholars,  till  I  told  him  I  would  kill  them  if  they  bit  my  pupils. 
A  great  many  would  come  to  night-school,  only  they  are  afraid." 

Raiils. — A  Provost  Marshal  reported  a  large  number  of  children  in  one  locality 
in  his  parish,  but  no  school,  and  very  little  possibility  of  establishing  one,  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  residents  and  the  proximity  of  the  rebels. 

We  resolved  to  try  it.  A  young  lady  born  in  Louisiana,  late  of  slaveholding 
associations,  agreed  to  attempt  the  opening  of  the  school.  She  managed  to  lo- 
cate herself  in  the  district,  and  then  began  her  missionary  visits  to  collect  the 
children,  alone,  on  foot,  through  mud  and  dust,  rain  and  heat,  to  the  sevei-al 
plantations.  She  succeeded  in  assenjbling  seventy  scholars,  in  spite  of  the  usual 
protests  of  opposers,  that  they  were  either  under  or  over  the  age.  Her  school 
flourished  until,  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  rebels,  the  small  Federal  force  was 
captured  or  expelled,  the  post  robbed,  one  of  our  best  men  killed,  the  school 
scattered,  and  the  teacher  driven  to  New  Orleans.  She  reported  to  the  Board 
and  was  offered  a  situation  in  the  city.  "Oh  no,"  said  she,  with  spirit,  "I  can  't 
lose  my  little  children.     I  'm  going  back  with  the  flag."    The  flag  went,  and  the 
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teacher  with  it.  At  the  last  account  she  had  reassembled  sixty  of  her  pupils, 
and  was  doing  well. 

In  another  instance,  a  school  had  been  established  by  consent  of  the  manager, 
upon  the  plantation  of  a  gentleman  of  northern  extraction,  said  to  be  a  Unionist, 
but  who.  to  some  extent,  is  an  absentee  proprietor.  Upon  his  return  he  com- 
plained of  the  school,  and  demanded  its  remoTal.  Bv  a  singular  coincidence  in 
time  with  this  demand,  the  rebels  visited  the  plantation.  The  principal  of  the 
school,  a  brare  woman,  who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  Xew  Orleans,  states  with 
positiveness,  of  her  own  knowledge,  that  the  rebels,  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
visit,  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  planter,  possibly  in  conformity  with  the 
Christian  injunction.  '  love  thine  enemies '.  They  came  to  the  school,  warning 
the  teachers  to  desist  from  '  nigger-teaching ',  and  were  about  to  enforce  their 
warning.  The  teacher  defied  and  shamed  them,  so  that  they  left.  On  a  day  or 
two  following  they  returned,  broke  up  the  school,  borrowed  a  buggy,  captured 
the  teachers,  and  prepared  to  leave  with  them  to  Dixie,  amid  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  general  acclamation  of  the  lady  spectators.  The  more  timid  of  the 
two  teachers  was  alarmed  and  distressed,  but  the  Principal  chided  her  companion 
for  her  fears,  and  vented  her  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  cowardly  ruffians  in  no 
measured  terms.  Laughing  at  her  spirit,  they  ordered  the  girls  into  the  buggy 
and  set  out,  a  black  man  driving,  and  a  Confederate  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
riding  on  either  side  of  the  vehic-le.  The  colored  people  were  greatly  agitated  at 
the  prospect  of  the  rebels'  taking  their  teachers,  and  gladly  obeyed  the  Principal's 
injunction  to  'ring  the  bell' and  alarm  our  pickets.  The  sympathizing  and 
vigilant  Africans  had  already  sent  a  messenger  to  the  pickets,  but  he  was  stopped 
and  ordered  back  by  some  body.  Many  threats  were  made  by  the  rebel  oflBcers 
against  the  negro  driver  for  his  tardy  pace,  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
hasten.  When  some  miles  on  the  way,  and  nearing  the  rebel  pickets,  the  brave 
girl,  who  never  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  seeing  the  case  hopeless  and  rescue 
impossible  except  by  delay,  and  happening  to  observe  a  weak  spot  in  the  har- 
ness, snatched  the  lines  from  the  drivers  bands  and  struck  the  horse  smartly. 
His  sudden  start  broke  the  harness.  During  the  delay  and  the  hard  swearing  of 
the  rebel  officers,  our  pickets  came  up  with  the  party,  the  rebels  escaping.  The 
teachers  were  restored,  the  school  removed  from  the  domain  of  the  loyal  planter 
to  a  confiscated  plantation  near  by,  where  it  has  since  been  raided  and  broken 
up,  possibly  by  the  same  influence.  The  teachers  aver,  and  can  not  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  rebels  raided  the  school  and  captured  them  by  collusion 
with  the  planter,  whose  hostility  to  negro  education,  and  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
gress, may  iiave  induced  him  to  outstep  the  easy  barrier  of  quan  loyalty. 

While  the  teachers  in  the  city  and  towns  are  not  subject  to  the  same  sort  of 
annoyance  and  outrage,  they  are  still  the  objects  of  scorn  and  vitnp>eration  from 
many  of  their  early  friends,  who  refuse  to  recognize  them  on  the  street,  and 
place  them  under  the  social  ban  for  accepting  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  pay  of  the  teachers  is  sixty  dollars  per  month,  varying  to  seventy  dollars, 
and  as  low  as  fifty  dollars,  in  exceptional  cases  of  more  or  less  capacity  and 
merit. 

In  our  efforts  now  making  to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  schools  in  their  educa- 
tional character,  we  are  sometimes  driven  to  the  displacemenfor  rejection  of  worthy 
men  and  women,  who  have  every  claim  upon  us  for  continuance  or  acceptance, 
but  the  esisential  one  of  being  equal  to  the  rising  demands  of  the  schools. 
In  such  cases,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  regard  as  paramount  the  edu- 
cational interests  committed  to  our  hands. 

Emptoyrneni  of  Southern  Women. —  The  cases  cited  and  many  others  have 
seemed  to  justify  the  Board  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy  expressed  in  a  previous 
report,  and  since  adhered  to  —  that  of  employing,  not  exclusively,  but  mainly, 
Southern  women  as  teachers.  They  understand  the  negro.  They  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  people.  Their  Southern  origin  and  education  fit  them 
to  combat  the  prejudices  of  their  former  friends  and  associates  against  negro 
education.  If  these  women  are  willing  to  forego  the  hatred  of  race,  the  hostility 
of  caste,  the  prejudice  of  education ;  if  they  are  ready  to  bear  the  jeers  and  con- 
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the  white  people  in  tlie  lessening  prejudice,  and  in  the  reluctant  admission  of  the 
African's  ability  to  learn,  and  bis  consequent  fitness  for  places  in  the  world  from 
which  we  have  hitherto  excluded  him.  Tlie  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  parishes  where  we  have  heretofore  had  much  resistance 
to  the  schools  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement.  It  is  the  more  conclusive, 
as  the  teacher  is  himself  an  educated  colored  man  from  the  State  of  Maine  : 

"Every  thing  vvorks  harmoniously  now.  Even  the  small  planters  (Spanish)  are 
giving  in  their  adiiesion  to  the  present  disposition  of  affairs,  going  so  far,  in  some 
cases,  as  to  ask  admittance  into  this  school.  I  have  now  son)e  half-dozen  of  the 
small  planters  who  come  to  my  night-school,  where  they  recite  on  the  same 
benches  with  the  freedmen.     This  I  consider  progress." 

Sooner  or  later,  from  these  influences  alone,  must  come  the  full  recognition  of 
the  colored  man. 

The  children  are  taught  exclusively  in  English.  Bound  by  the  strong  liga- 
ment of  a  common  tongue,  they  will  never  foster  the  subtle  enmity  to  natural 
unity  that  lurks  in  diversity  of  speech.  w. 

Maine. —  We  have  just  received  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.     We  copy  from  the  report  the  following  statistics  : 

Population  of  the  State  in  1860 628,300 

Valuiition  of  the  State  in  1860 $164,714,168 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one  years 235,249 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 107,407 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  "hole  numl)er  of  scholars .46 

Sum  of  the  average  length  of  schools  of  winter  and  summer  in  weeks 20.3 

Average  wa^es  of  male  teachers  per  month,  besides  board $23.29 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  besides  board 2.13 

School  money  raised  by  taxation  426,904.05 

Average  amount  raised  per  scholar 1.81 

;ate  expenditure  for  school  purposes 887,100.72 


From  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  report,  it,  seems  to  us  that  the 
friends  of  education  in  Maine  have  plenty  of  work  to  do.  They  have  established 
one  normal  school  during  the  past  year  and  have  appropriations  for  another. 
These  will  prove  valuable  auxiliaries.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Weston,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  for  four  years,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  the  place  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone  from  the  Portland  High  School.  Mr. 
Stone  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  High  School  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  ; 
and  has  written  for  the  Teacher  over  the  signature  A.P.S.  We  know  that  he  is  a 
'right  good  fellow',  as  well  as  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher.  We  wish  him 
all  success  in  the  efforts  which  he  will  doubtless  make  to  raise  the  pay  of  the 
school-teachers  of  the  state  above  that  of  the  day-laborer  in  the  field  or  the 
kitchen. 

Lincoln  National  Monumknt. —  We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  educational  men  to  the  circular  of  the  Hon.  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, published  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher.  No  patriot  can  for  one  mo- 
ment fail  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  Lincoln  Monument.  And  as  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation is  so  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  country  that  neither  can  be  promoted  in 
the  highest  sense  without  the  advancement  of  the  other,  it  becomes  doubly  im- 
perative upon  every  friend  of  schools  to  do  all  he  can  to  keep  green  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Sanborn  Tenney,  the  author  of  'Geology  for  Teachers',  etc.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Female  College. 
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Maryland. —  With  the  adoption  of  a  constitutor!  making  Maryland  a  free  state 
all  the  educational  interests  in  the  state  have  received  a  great  impulse.  The 
School  Journal  is  working  vigorously  for  the  good  cause, —  to  make  the  common 
schools  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that,  by  the  new  school-law, 
the  Bible  is  excluded  from  the  school-room. 

The  Kansas  Educational  JotrKNAL  is  an  enterprising  monthly  published  at 
Leavenworth,-  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  As.sociation,  and  edited 
by  H.  D.  McCarty  and  twelve  associates.  We  wish  it  every  success,  and  the 
highest  usefulness.  We  are  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  our  own  articles 
reprinted  in  the  Journal :  but  shall  we  be  considered  unreasonable  if  we  expect  to 
receive  credit  for  the  same?  "A  poor  thing,"  says  Touchstone,  "but  mine 
own." 

University  of  Michigan. —  Catalogue  for  1865. —  This  institution  has  risen  to 
the  liighest  place  among  the  liigher  seminaries  of  learning  in  our  country,  in 
point  of  numbers.  The  present  catalogue  gives  the  number  in  the  various  depart- 
ments as  follows: 

Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts 27& 

"  Mediciue  and  Surgery 414 

"  Law 260 

Total  in  the  University 953 

It  is  a  cheering  indication  of  the  intelligence  and  progress  of  our  sister  state 
that  she  has  reared  an  institution  of  such  magnitude  in  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  time.  Would  tliat  all  the  donations  so  generously  made  by  Congress  for 
the  building  and  endowment  of  State  Universities  had  been  so  well  husbanded  as 
this  to  tlie  State  of  Michigan  seems  to  have  been! 

The  Faculties  number  twenty-nine  professors  and  assistants. 

The  Boys  in  our  absence  last  month  did  the  editorial  with  some  freedom.  Of 
course  we  were  becomingly  incensed  at  the  'rummaging'  of  the  drawer  (where 
it  seems  they  found  several  things  that  we  knew  nothing  of),  and  have  threatened 
that  if  they  do  it  twice  or  thrice  more,  and  do  it  as  well,  we  shall  put  the  job  upon 
them  as  a  pernmnency.  The  youngsters  are  exhibiting  a  very  proper  degree  of 
contrition,  and  we  have  good  hopes  of  them. 

The  Property  of  Harvard  College. —  Exclusive  of  buildings,  grounds,  libra 
vies,  etc.,  which  have  no  pecuniary  value  assigned  to  them,  the  property  is  classed 
as  follows : 

Funds  afppropriated  to  the  academic  department $218,409  14 

Scholarships 134,248  31 

Professorship  funds,  etc  3S0.655  77 

Library  funds 39,505  60 

Law-school  funds 22,94:^  63 

Observatory  funds 112,6.38  21 

Theological-school  funds 117,685  29 

Lawrence  scientific-school  funds 176,037  17 

Medical-school  funds 38,059  99 

Miscellaneous  special  funds 542,011  40 

Funds  in  trust  for  purposes  not  connected  with  the  College 19.881  72 

Total  property  in  funds $1,772,076  23 

American  Educational  Monthly. 
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New  York  Agricultcral  Collegk. —  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  offered 
to  the  state  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  university  at  Ithaca,  requir- 
ing the  government  to  give  in  addition  only  the  land-fund  apportioned  by  Con- 
gress for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges.     The  offer  has  been  accepted. 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  this  Association  to  establish  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day  au  Kducational  Periodical  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Association  and  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  with  powers  to  establish  such  an  organ  when- 
ever and  in  whatever  form  they  shall  find  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  instructed  to  address  a  circular  to  leading  teachers  and  school- 
ofBcers  of  the  state,  to  determine  whether  such  periodical  may  be  established  by  the  first  of 
January  next,  but  that  the  committee  be  not  empowered  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  Association 
for  such  publication. 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  our  national  affairs  and  the  fluctuations 
in  prices,  the  Committee  thought  it  not  best  to  begin  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  resolutions;  but  now  that  the  insurgents 
have  been  defeated  and  captured,  the  rebellion  effectually  crushed,  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  the  consequent  return  of  prosperity  fully  assured,  it 
is  thought  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  enterprise  may  be  safely  com- 
menced ;  and  this  circular  is  issued  to  the  Teachers  of  Michigan  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  beginning  the  pub- 
lication of  a  State  Educational  Journal  on  the  first  of  October,  1865. 

It  now  rests  with  the  teachers  throughout  the  state  to  determine  whether  this 
long-neglected  work  shall  be  commenced. 

If  it  shall  appear  there  is  a  general  desire  to  have  an  Educational  Periodical, 
the  public  may  look  for  the  reappearance  of  the  Journal  at  the  time  above  men- 
tioned. 

Communications  may  be  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  Niles. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE, 
A.  S.  WELCH, 
E.  0.  HAVEN, 
JOHN  M.  GREGORY, 
0.  HOSFORD.  j 

Niles,  Mat  6, 1865. 

National  Association. — By  a  letter  just  received  from  the  President,  Prof.  S. 
S.  Greene,  we  learn  that  the  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  not  determined.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  but 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  during  the  month  of  August  will  throw  such  a  tide  of 
travel  through  that  city  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  furnish  accommodation  to 
the  delegates.  w. 

Our  Advertising  Pages. — We  call  attention  to  the  following  additional  adver- 
tisements in  the  Teacher  : 

George  and  C.  W.  Sherwood,  118  Lake  street,  Chicago,  are  ready  to  furnish 
all  manner  of  school-houses  in  all  manner  of  ways.  This  is  an  active  and  enter- 
prising firm,  determined  to  be  outdone  by  none  in  their  line. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  offer  a  number  of  standard  works  of 
high  value  and  great  popularity. 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  keep  making  Mitchell's  Geography,  Good- 
rich's History,  etc.  These  books  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  the  sales 
do  not  seem  to  diminish. 

J.  J.  Parsons,  of  Indianapolis,  is  ready  to  furnish  Perce's  Magnetic  Globe, 
which  the  public  will  find  quite  attractive. 
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Henry  M.  Sherwood  is  also  in  the  furniture  line,  and  shows  every  indication  of 
being  able  and  willing  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Andrews  &  Bigelow,  a  new  firm  in  the  school-furnishing  business,  have  an  an- 
nouncement this  month,  which  all  interested  will  do  well  to  consult. 

In  the  last  TeacAe?' the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  School  at  the  Normal 
University  was  stated  to  be  210;  it  should  be  270.  The  whole  number  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Universitv  is  440. 
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Lincoln  Tree. —  On  Sabbath  morning,  May  14th,  being  just  a  month  after  the 
assassination  of  the  President,  a  menioiiiil  tree  was  set  directly  in  front  of  the 
University  building,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  students  of  the  University  and  the 
citizens  of  Normal.  After  the  tree  had  been  set  in  place  by  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Normal  School,  religious  services  were  held  around  it.  The 
exercises  were  singing, 

"  Fi'om  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies  " ; 

Prayer  by  Deacon  Brainard  Smith  ;  reading  of  Scriptures  by  President  Edwards  ; 
singing, 

"Oppression  shall  not  always  reign"; 

brief  addresses  by  Professors  Hewott  and  Metcalf ;  prayer,  and  after  the  singing  of 
'America',  benediction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  ex- 
ercises impressive.  The  tree  planted  is  a  beautiful  Norway  spruce  of  considera- 
ble size. 

Knox  County  Teachers' Association  was  held  at  Oneida,  April  5th,  6th,  7th 
and  8th,  1865.  Wednesday,  the  first  day,  was  spent  in  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers by  the  County  Superintendent.  Thirty  were  examined,  ten  receiving  first- 
grade,  and  twenty   second-grade  certificates. 

Thursday  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    Religious  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Conyers,  of  Oneida. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee,  presenting  a  programme  of  exercises,  accepted 
and  approved. 

J.  Tompkins  appointed  Treasurer />?•<>  tern. 

Pres.  J.  T.  Dickinson  then  read  his  address.  It  was  a  brief  but  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  successful  teacher. 

Numeration  and  various  systems  of  Notation  were  discussed  at  some  length. 

Two  o'clock  P.M. —  Miss  F.  L.  Simpson  introduced  a  class  in  Geography,  from 
her  school  at  Wataga. 

DiscuHsion  — '  To  what  extent  should  the  language  of  the  text-book  be  commit- 
ted to  memory  ? ' 

Evening  Session  —  Baptist  Church. 

J.  H.  Knapp,  the  County  Superintendent,  read  a  report  which,  besides  many 
valuable  suggestions  to  teachers,  embraced  the  statistics  of  the  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  county  for  the  year  commencing  October  1st,  1863,  and 
ending  October  1st,  1864. 

The  County  Superintendent  has  spent  200  days  in  visiting  300  schools. 

Address  by  Rev.  C.  P.  West,  subject:  '  Education;  the  Useful,  and  the  Use- 
less.' 

Second  day,  9  o'clock. —  The  Association  was  called  so  order  by  C.  P.  West. 

Normal  class  in  '  Reading'  by  Miss  H.  Crippen. 

Discussion — Subject:  '  Emulation  as  an  Incentive  Effort.' 

G.  Churchill  conducted  an  exercise  in  '  Compound  Proportion '. 
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2  o'clock  P.M. — B.  P.  Marsh  introduced  a  class  in  Grammar  from  his  school. 

£ssai/  —  By  Sara  M.  Barnes;  subject:  ' Primary  Teaching. ' 

Discussion  on  'Emulation'  renewed. 

Exercise  in  Algebra  by  J.  B.  Roberts. 

Discussion  on  '  Committing  to  Memory '  renewed.  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  advocated 
memorizing  the  text-book.  It  should  be  done  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
usual  in  our  schools.  All  in  professional  life  often  have  occasion  to  quote  au- 
thoiities.  The  lawyer  must  quote  his  Blackstone,  the  pliysician  his  prescription 
book,  and  the  minister  his  Bible.  Great  interests  may  some  times  hang  upon 
absolute  accuracy  in  a  quotation.  The  memory  should  be  trained  in  school  with 
this  in  view. 

H.  E.  Hitchcock  —  Education  has  two  ends  in  view:  one,  the  acquiring  of  in- 
formation; the  other,  the  cultivation  of  correct  mental  habits.  The  latter  is  the 
more  important.  The  memory  may  be  trained  to  retain  words,  or  to  retain  ideas. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important.  The  lawyer  and  minister,  it  is  true,  must 
quote  words  accurately  ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  their  professional  training.  The  best 
discipline  for  the  mind  is  that  which  enables  it  to  gra?p  ideas  readily,  appropriate 
them,  and  then  give  utterance  to  them.  The  lange  of  intellecfual  research  must 
be  very  limited  to  him  who  attempts  to  memorize  every  thing  he  wishes  to  learn. 
Life  is  too  short  to  admit  of  one's  plodding  through  science  and  literature  in  that 
way.  It  is  doubtless  profitable  to  commit  to  memory  the  language  of  good 
authors  to  a  limited  extent. 

Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  Normal,  who  had  entered  the  room  just  before  Prof. 
Hitchcock  arose,  was  called  out. 

There  were  two  extremes  to  this  question,  either  of  which  it  is  wisdom  to  avoid. 
A  prominent  educator  of  this  state  had  said  that  all  traditionary  learning  was 
comparatively  valueless.  This,  perhaps,  expresses  one  extreme.  Words  are  the 
indispensable  tools  of  the  mind:  and  all  words  are  traditionary.  Ideas  are  the 
materials.  A  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  tools  and  possession  of  the  materials 
must  go  together  ;  yet  if  one  spent  all  his  life  in  learning  words,  he  feared  he 
would  be  found  very  deficient  in  materials.  Ideas  are  of  the  first  importance.  If 
the  idea  is  firmly  grasp^^d  the  words  will  be  likely  to  come  ;  and  it  matters  little 
whether  they  happen  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  way  by  some  one  else  or  not. 

Give  the  pupil  models,  and  then  require  him  to  do  the  work  himself 

Whateley  defines  eloquence  as  '  the  natur.al  expression  of  one's  own  thoughts', 
and  he  would  not  permit  his  students  to  commit  to  memory  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  for  the  purposes  even  of  declamation.  This  was  going  a  step  too  far, 
though  perhaps  in  the  right  direction.  Pres.  Edwards  concluded  by  saying  that 
Prof.  Hitchcock  had  nearly  expressed  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  agreed 
with  him  in  the  general  principles,  though  it  was  difficult  in  practice  to  define 
the  exact  golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

Evening  Session  —  Baptist  Church. —  The  evening  was]occupied  with  an  address, 
and  remarks  by  Pres.  Edwards,  who  held  the  crowded  audience  in  the  closest  at- 
tention for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  s:ibject  of  the  address  was:  'The  Influence 
of  teaching  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher ;  or,  The  teacher  may  be  a  man. 

Pres.  Edwards  gave  a  talk  of  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  philosophy  of  reci- 
tation, which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  profit.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Pres.  Edwards  for  his  address  ;  the  whole  audience  vot- 
ing by  rising  to  their  feet. 

Saturday,  9  o'clock. —  Devotional  exercises  by  Geo.  Churchill.  A.  J.  Thomson 
.being  absent,  B.  P.  Marsh  was  invited  to  conduct  an  exercise  in  Arithmetic. 

At  10  o'clock  a  dispatch  was  read  announcing  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  al- 
though, as  since  learned,  it  was  a  few  hours  premature,  it  was  received  with 
great  applause 

L.  y.  Hays  introduced  a  class  from  his  school  at  Altona,  and  conducted  an  ex- 
ercise in  reading  and  vocal  culture. 

Miss  M.  A.  West,  in  place  of  an  object  lesson,  presented  the  claims  of  the 
forthcoming  Sanitary  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  made  a  very  earnest  and  effective 
little  speech  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers. 

Geo.  Churchill  presented  the  subject  of  'Alligation '. 
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H.  E.  Hichcock  presented  the  following  report  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  res- 
olutions:  report  accepted  and  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  while  we  look  well  to  the  mental  development  of  our  scholars,  we  carefully 
guard  all  the  avenues  to  their  hearts. 

2.  Refnlved,  That  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who  would  discard  the  study  of  the  higher 
English  branches,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  as  not  practical,  for  we  believe  them  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  development  of  the  mind. 

3.  Resolved,  That  while  we  most  earnestly  condemn  the  doctrine  that  all  'traditional  knowl- 
edge should  be  ignored  ',  we  at  the  same  time  as  earnestly  disapprove  the  method  of  confining  the 
pupil  to  the  words  of  the  authors,  and,  in  the  language  of  olden  times,  say  'Medio  tutissimus  ibis.' 

6.  Resolved,  That  as  we  have  expressed  our  sympathy  with  our  country  in  her  hours  of  gloom, 
so  now,  in  her  hours  of  glorious  triumph,  we  rejoice  with  her  with  joy  unspeakable,  rendering 
thanks  to  the  Goii  of  battles  who  hath  given  us  the  victory,  and  to  the  brave  men  to  whom,  under 
heaven,  v/e  owe  the  triumph  of  this  hour;  and  that  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  lessen  the  sufferings  they  have  endured  for  us. 

The  whole  number  of  members  present  was  —  ladies  113;  gentlemen  25. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 

Chicago. — By  the  operation  of  the  new  charter,  the  old  Board  of  Education 
have  vacated  their  seats,  and  their  successors,  one  from  each  ward,  have  been 
inducted  into  office.  On  the  new  Board  are  a  fe'w  men  who  have  served  in  that 
capacity  before,  but  the  number  is  chiefly  made  up  of  new  members.  Among  the 
latter  are  Geo.  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  High  School, 
and  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Scammon  School, 
and  known  throughout  the  state  as  a  most  earnest  and  efficient  laborer  for  the 
cause  of  education.  Tlie  Board  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  right  stamp,  and  under 
their  management  there  is  promise  of  many  needed  improvements  for  the  schools 
of  the  city,  which  we  hope  to  see  fulfilled.  In  many  instances  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  tlie  teachers  can  teach  their  pupils,  but  that  they  can  keep  them,  especially 
in  any  kind  of  order.  Think  of  from  150  to  180  pupils  under  the  care  of  a  single 
teacher,  and  the  whole  subject  of  education  is  pretty  thoroughly  robbed  of  its 
poetry. 

Superintendent  Pickard  has  been  reelected  for  the  next  year,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  Board  appreciate  meiit  and  are  disposed  to  encourage  faithful 
effort,  his  salary  has  been  raised  to  $3,000.  w. 

Hancock  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  La  Harpe,  Monday,  April 
I7th,  and  closed  its  semi-annual  session  Friday  evening,  April  21st,  1865.  Not- 
withstanding the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  were  present  fifty-six  teachers, 
who  participated  in  the  exercises,  and  others  who  occupied  side  seats  as  specta- 
tors. The  towns  of  the  county  represented  by  their  teachers  at  this  convention 
are  Warsaw,  La  Harpe,  Fountain  Green,  Webster,  Dallas,  Appanoose,  Nauvoo, 
Sonora,  St.  Mary's,  and  Sylvan  Dale ;  also  Blandinville  and  Tennessee,  McDonough 
county.  Drill  exercise  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and 
discussions  of  the  several  subjects  pertaining  to  th-eir  success,  occupied  the  time 
each  day. 

Few  teachers  present  at  this  session  of  our  County  Institute  will  care  soon  to 
forget  the  particularly  pleasant  meeting  at  La  Harpe. 

It  is  a  fact  meriting  the  attention  of  all  friends  of  education  that  the  'profess- 
ion' is  'looking  up'.  When  fifty-six  teaciiers  of  Hancock  county  (and  the  larger 
number  ladies)  manifest  such  respect  for  themselves  and  their  work  as  is  indicated 
by  their  presence  at  these  semiannual  conventions,  there  is  an  assurance  that  in 
doing  all  they  can  they  will  be  doing  well.  It  is  a  trite  but  nevertheless  true  re- 
mark that  no   'live  teacher'  can  afford  to  absent  himself  from   such  meetings. 

The  attention  of  all  directors  and  patrons  of  schools  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  genetous  example  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Warsaw  public  schools  in 
allowing  their  teachers  the  first  week  of  the  summer  term  to  attend  the  County 
Institute. 

In  conclusion  a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the  doxolo- 
gy  sung  by  the  congregation.  The  Institute  was  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  last 
week  of  August,  1865. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Amendkd  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  with  Official  Decisions.  By  Newton  Bate- 
man,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  1865, 
This  volume  will  be  found  very  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  free  schools  of 
our  state.  The  School  Law,  although  simple  as  compared  with  that  of  some 
states,  is  yet  so  varied  in  its  details,  and  the  opportunities  for  mistake  by  persons 
not  very  familiar  with  legal  matters  are  so  numerous,  that  a  book  of  this  kind, 
containing  the  law  and  explanations  of  it,  seems  absolutely  necessary.  Our  edu- 
cational jurisprudence  is  as  yet  quite  incomplete,  and  every  judicious  compilation 
like  the  present  is  a  help  in  fashioning  it  into  a  symmetrical  whole.  For  the  prep- 
aration of  such  a  work  Mr.  Bateman  is  certainly  eminently  qualified  in  all  re- 
spects,— by  natural  endowments,  by  culture,  and  by  a  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  and  an  educational  officer  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  a 
great  state.  A  careful  study  of  the  book  by  teachers  and  school  officers  will 
prevent  innumerable  vexatious  blunders,  save  many  dollars,  and  prevent  much  of 
that  bitter  wrangling  so  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  school.  Let  it  be  univer- 
sally distributed  over  the  state. 

Felter's  Arithmetical  Analysis,  No.  2.  By  S.  A.  Felter,  A.M.,  Author  of  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  etc.     New  York  :   Charles  Scribner.     Pp.  417. 

We  have  received  the  above  book  through  the  kindness  of  Hiram  Hadlcy,  Esq., 
Richmond,  Indiana,  general  agent  for  the  publisher. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  ground  passed  over  in  Analysis  No.  1,  this  work 
proceeds  with  an  application  of  the  strictly  analytic  method  to  the  higher  rules 
of  the  science.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  book,  the  thoroughness  and  at 
the  same  time  simplicity  of  method  which  characterize  it  throughout  are 
especially  apparent.  The  student  must  not  only  comprehend  the  principles  pre- 
sented, but  he  must  thoroughly  master  them  by  furnishing  original  illustrations. 
Copious,  well  selected,  practical  examples  are  given  in  application  of  each  rule. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  frequently  call  out  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
previous  methods,  thus  serving  as  a  perpetual  review. 

In  the  arrangement,  the  author  has  adopted  a  plan  which,  though  not  strictly 
logical,  he  claims  to  be  simple  and  natural,  and  one  which  we  are  sure  will  easily 
introduce  the  student  to  the  different  steps  in  the  science.  The  series  of  arith- 
metics of  which  this  is  one  has  many  excellences  which  make  it  worthy  a  careful 
examination  by  teachers  and  educators.  w. 
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NATIONAL      LINCOLN      MONUMENT. 

Office  State  Superintendent  Phblic  Instruction,  Illinois,  1 
Sprmgjield,  May  16,  1865.  J 

To  State  Superintendents,  Officers,  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  United 
States : 
At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association,  held  in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  the  9th  inst.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  tlie  United  States  be  cordially  invited  and  earnestly  requested  to  participate  in  the 
movement  now  on  foot  to  erect  in  this  eity  a  National  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, late  President  of  the  United  States;  and  that  donations  and  contributions  be  made  for  that 
object,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1865,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  by  all  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  country  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  undersigned 
■was  authorized  and  directed,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  to  communicate  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  those  connected  with  Public  Education  throughout  the  Union. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolution  and  instructions,  and  in  accordance  with  the  promptings 
of  my  own  feelings,  which  are  in  warmest  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  Association,!  would, 
in  tliis  manner,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  and  active  cooperation  of  all  State,  County  and 
City  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Boards  of  Education,  School  Officers,  Principals,  Teachers  and 
Pupils,  connected  with  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the  Union,  in  furtherance  of  this  patriotic 
enterprise. 

l*t  an  opportunity  be  given,  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  June  next,  or  on  the  earliest  practicable 
day  thereafter,  to  every  teacher  and  scholar  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dnited  States  to  testify, 
by  a  free-will  offering  of  such  sum  as  the  heart  may  prompt  and  ability  permit,  their  loving  re- 
membrance of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  honor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  pledged  for  the  faithful  application  of  every  dollar  contrib- 
uted to  this  sacred  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  His  Excellency  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  is  President  of  the  Association;  Hon.  James  H.  Beveridge, 
State  Treasurer,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  other  state  officers  are  members. 
The  other  corporators  are  among  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Association  is  a  corporate  body,  having  organized  in  strict  conformity  with  the  forms  of  law, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  under  adequate  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  bis  duties. 

These  particulars  are  given  becauso  all  who  contribute  have  a  right  to  know  to  whom  the  mon- 
ey is  paid,  and  what  are  the  guaranties  that  it  will  be  appropriated  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
honor. 

All  contributions  should  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  James  H.  Beveridge.  Treasurer  National  Lincola 
Monument  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois,  who  will  immediately  acknowledge  receipt.  All 
sums,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  will  be  accepted  and  duly  acknowledged.  Remittances  may 
be  made  by  letter,  draft,  or  otherwise,  at  the  option  of  the  donor. 

Any  person  may  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars 
to  its  funds,  which  will  entitle  him  to  an  appropriate  certificate  of  such  membership. 

The  schools  of  each  state,  county,  city.  etc..  may.  if  desired,  procure  and  forward  a  suitable  block 
of  marble,  granite,  or  other  durable  material,  which,  if  approved  by  the  builders,  wilt  be  placed  in 
the  Monument  with  appropriate  inscription,  showing  whence  it  came  and  by  whom  contributed. 
It  will  be  pleasant  to  know,  in  after  years,  what  part  was  taken  by  the  schools  of  each  state, 
county,  city,  etc.,  in  this  memorial  work  of  love  and  duty.  To  this  end  it  is  requested  that  city  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  principals,  teachers,  and  all  local  school  autborities.  keep  a  record  of  their 
contributions  and  report  the  same  to  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  or  other  proper 
county  school  officers,  and  that  thoy  report  to  the  State  Superintendents  of  their  respective  states, 
and  they  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  see  that  due  credit  is  given  in  the  official  records  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  that  proper  recognition  is  furnished,  under  tlie  seal  of  the  Association,  by  certificate, 
diploma,  or  otherwise.  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois  will  report  directly  to  the  undersigned. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  suggestion  will  meet  with  favor,  and  be  generally  carried  out. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  circular  to  do  more  than  merely  to  indicate,  in  general  terms,  the  plana 
and  wishes  of  the  Association,  leaving  details  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  work.  Will  not  all  State  and  County  Superintendents  see  that  proper  steps  are 
taken  to  have  collections  made  on  the  day  specified,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be.  and  to  secure 
the  active  interest  and  cordial  effort  of  all  teachers,  pupils,  and  friends  of  common  schools  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions? 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  other  monumental  or  memorial  enterprises  have  been  or  will  be  inaugu- 
rated, in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead.  God  speed  them,  every 
one;  they  evince  the  universality  of  the  nation's  homage  to  the  exalted  worth  of  the  murdered 
President,  and  are  therefore  warmly  appreciated  by  this  Association,  which  desires  for  them  all 
the  most  complete  success.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  can  properly  he  but  nne.  Na- 
tional MiMumtnt.  and  that  it  should  be  reared  over  the  actual  resting-place  of  the  sacred  dust  of 
Lincoln.  This  Monument  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Association  to  build,  and  beneath  it  will  repose, 
till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  all  that  is  mortal  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  While  recognizing 
and  rejoicing  in  the  movements  elsewhere  to  embody  the  nation's  love  and  reverence  by  Memorial 
Arch  and  Institute.  Statue,  Obelisk,  and  Cenotaph,  we  yet  deem  it  fit  and  proper  to  ask  the  whole 
nation  to  participate  in  the  erection  of  the  one  grand  structure  which  is.  for  all  time,  to  mark  the 
spot  where  lies  the  bod//  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Trusting  in  the  lively  sympathy  of  the  special  class  to  whom  this  circular  is  addressed  in  the 
object  of  the  Association,  its  interests  are  respectfully  committed  to  them,  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  they  will  at  once  institute  such  measures  in  its  behalf  a.s  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  that 
they  will  embark  in  the  enterprise  with. zeal  and  determination  commensurate  with  its  solemn  dig- 
nity and  magnitude. 

It  seems  especially  fit  that  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Union  should  bear  an  honorable  part  in  this 
grand  demonstration  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  emphatically  the  Friend 
o/tfte  Pw/)?*,  from  whom  he  rose,  and  among  whom  w.is  his  own  early  lowly  home.  And  it  is 
for  the  people,  not  for  a  class  or  caste,  not  for  a  privileged  few,  but  for  the  toiling  millions,  for 
the  whole  people,  that  common  schools  exist  in  the  Uni'ed  States,  They  are  the  People's  Colleges, 
a  prime  necessity  of  a  republican  government :  and.  as  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said  to  the  writer,  "  The 
mightiest  enemy  on  earth  to  despotism  and  tyrannies  of  every  name."  At  another  time,  after 
his  first  election  to  the  Presidency,  he  said  to  me  :  '•  Look  well  to  the  public  schools,  they  can  do 
more  than  I  for  the  safety  of  the  Union." 

It  is  to  do  honor  to  the  grave  and  memory  of  such  a  man  that  we  appeal  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  nation.  A  man  of  the  people,  who  loved  them  as  men,  with  a  patriot's  earnest,  unselfish, 
yearning  love ;  not  with  the  hollow  friendship  of  the  demagogue,  but  because  he  recognized  in 
them  all  the  image  of  God,  and  saw  in  their  elevation  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world.  A  man  of  kind  and  loving  heart,  of  gentle  and  even  tender  susceptibilities,  of  simple  and 
unpretending  manners,  and  a  straightforward  integrity  which  neither  the  blandishments  of  courts 
Dor  the  appalling  convulsions  and  dangers  of  the  rebellion  cowld  shake  or  bend.    A  man  who  was 
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permitted,  in  the  proviJonce  of  God,  to  give  freedom  to  n  race,  promulgating  in  that  immortal  Proc- 
lamatiDn,  which  will  live  as  long  as  (he  Magna  C'harta  and  the  Ueclaration,  the  great  idea  of  lib- 
erty which  was  incarnate  in  him  from  boyhood,  and  thus  to  stand  forth  to  the  lowly  children  of 
bondage,  transfignrcd  and  beloved  as  Moses.  A  man  who  was  incapable  of  malice  or  revenge, 
who80  last  days  were  spent  in  devising  plans  of  mercy  for  those  who  were  plotting  his  murder. 

This  great  and  good  man  has  gone  to  his  rest  —  his  work  is  <loiie  —  he  saved  the  Kepublic,  and 
his  ashes  repose  in  the  great  state  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  ever  delighted  to  trust  and 
honor  him.  And  now  let  there  rise  to  his  memory,  on  the  spot  where  sleeps  his  hallowed  dust,  a 
Monumental  Column  that  shall  fitly  symbolize  by  its  chaste  and  simple  design,  its  august  pro- 
portions, its  majestic  beauty,  and  its  towering  hight  and  snlid  grandeur,  the  nation's  regard  for 
the  spotless  integrity,  illustrious  public  services,  unflinching  heroism,  and  imperishable  fame  of 
her  murdered  and  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Springfield,  May  24, 1865. 
To  THE  Presidents,  Faculties  and  Students  of  the  Univeusities.  Colleges,  and  other  Literakt, 
Scientific  and  Professional  Schools  and  Corporations  in  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  the  'National  Lincoln  Monument  Association'  is  to  build  a  becoming  Monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Association 
is  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  Its  President  i.<  His  Excellency  the  Governor;  and 
its  Treasurer  is  the  Hon.  James  H.  Beveridge,  State  Treasurer.  By  resoliitions  unanimously 
adopted  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  countenance  and  participation  of  the  Literary,  Theological.  Scien- 
tific and  Professional  Institutions  of  the  country  were  earnestly  solicited  ;  and  the  undersigned 
■was  instructed,  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  to  bring  the  subject  to  their  notice  and  request 
their  favorable  action.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  this  Circular  is  resiiectfnlly  addressed 
to  the  distinguished  bodies  and  corporations  embraced  in  the  resolutions  of  the  As,sociatiou.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  publicly  and  officially  pledged  to  see  that  the  financial 
and  business  affairs  of  the  Association  are  conducted  with  the  integrity  and  dignity  becoming  a 
great  Commonwealth  engaged  in  a  great  enterprise.  It  is,  therefore,  requested  that  early  and 
liberal  action  be  taken  by  the  various  Institutions  designated  herein,  in  such  manner  as  the  au- 
thorities in  each  case  may  deem  most  appropriate  or  expedient,  and  that  the  donations  and  con- 
tributions of  each  Institution  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  James  U.  Beveridge,  Springfield,  Illincjis,  who 
will  promptly  acknowledge  receipt,  and  place  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  Institution 
and  State. 

The  undersigned  will  also  be  pleased  to  receive  from  the  President,  or  other  proper  officer,  of 
each  Institution,  a  statement  of  the  amount  contributed,  with  such  facts,  incidents  or  remarks  as 
may  seem  proper  to  be  communicated,  to  be  embodied  in  a  special  report  which  it  is  intended  to 
publish  in  relation  to  the  branch  of  the  Monument  Enterprise  intrusted  to  him.  The  contribu- 
tion of  each  Institution  will  be  further  acknowledged  by  an  appropriate  certificate  or  diploma, 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  and  signed  by  its  officers. 

Illinois  does  not  wish  to  build  this  monument  alone.  She  does  not  claim  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
her  exclusive  son  ;  but  the  gift  of  God  to  the  nation  and  the  age.  That  here  was  his  home  and 
here  for  ever  will  be  his  tomb  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  call  for  a  National  Monument 
should  emanate  from  this  state  and  this  city.  The  Association  desires  to  be  regarded  as  only  the 
c/iannel  through  which  the  promptings  of  the  popular  heart  may  find  expression  —  the  instru- 
ment to  mould  its  offerings  into  enduring  strength  and  beauty. 

While  the  position  lately  held  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  Chief  JIagistrate  of  the  Republic  renders 
it  proper  for  this  Association  to  embrace  every  circle  and  class  in  the  sphere  of  its  invitation,  it  is 
thought  that  there  are  considerations  which  add  peculiar  weight  and  fitness  to  an  appeal  to  the 
great  Literary  Institutions  of  the  country  to  join  in  the  proposed  honors  to  his  memory. 

Though  himself  debarred,  by  the  rugged  necessities  of  his  early  life,  from  the  liberal  culture  of 
the  schools,  yet  the  great  fountains  of  science,  learning  and  taste  —  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
the  land  —  had  no  truer  friend  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  Sincerely  lamenting  that  their  rich  treasures 
■Were  denied  to  himself,  he  early  determined  that  his  sons  should  not  be  so  deprived  ;  a  purpose 
which,  in  the  case  of  one  at  least,  he  lived  to  see  accomplished.  With  unerring  discernment  he 
long  ago  saw  and  maintained  the  philosophical  and  historic  truth,  which  only  superficial  observers 
deny,  that  colleges  are  the  necessary  precursors  of  common  schools,  and  by  as  much  as  he  e.steemed 
the  latter  to  be  the  hope  of  the  nation,  did  he  hold  the  former  in  veneration  and  honor.  Although 
he  was,  in  the  popular  phrase,  a  '  self  made  man ',  yet  he  never  affected  to  despise  the  learning 
that  made  him,  nor  to  undervalue  the  blessings  conferred  by  that  higher  literary  training,  the  loss 
of  which  he  ever  regarded  as  an  irreparable  personal  misfortune.  With  a  real  love  and  great 
natural  aptitude  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  and  diffuse  a  kno\yledgo  of  them  among  the  pe^iple.  Of  the  lustre  which  he  might  have 
shed  ui)on  the  world  of  Art  and  Letters  had  he  been  permitted  to  tread  the  halls  of  learning,  we 
can  well  judge  from  the  grasp  and  power  and  genius  shown  in  his  actual  productions. 

He  furnishes  to  the  masters  of  thought  in  our  universities  and  colleges  a  perfectly  safe  and 
thoroughly  worthy  model  of  a  Christian  statesman,  patriot,  and  man,  whom  they  may  hold  up 
to  the  admiring  love  and  imitation  of  their  students  without  hesitation,  fear,  or  reservation.  Of 
what  other  distinguished  American  (save  Washington)  can  this  be  said  ?  Does  not  the  professor 
feel  that  duty  re(|uires  him,  in  every  other  case,  to  check  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  by  re- 
minding him  of  errors  and  flaws  to  be  avoided?  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  a  character  to 
commond  to  the  student.  The  lusti'e  of  great  names,  standing  boldly  out  upon  the  canvas  of 
history,  will  ever  attract  the  gaze  and  rivet  the  attention  and  study  of  the  buoyant,  ardent  and 
imaginative  young  men  gathered  at  our  Seats  of  Learning.    The  influence  of  such   names,  for 
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good  or  ill,  is  often  as  enfluring  as  life.  Ta  it  not  somethinp;  that  here  is  one  to  whom  the  most 
ambitious  may  be  pointed  as  n  model,  without  fear  of  obliquity  to  his  reason  or  poison  to  his 
heart?  Was  ever  an  example  more  rich  and  pure  and  voioolul  to  American  youth?  To  tho 
children  of  pciverty  and  toil  if  says.  Despair  not,  the  humblest  may  be  exalted  ;  to  the  aimless. 
Live  for  a  worthy  purpose ;  to  men  of  business  it  grandly  declares,  Honesty  is  the  best  policy; 
to  the  politician.  Truth  is  better  than  cunning.  It  teaclies  courts  that  sincerity  is  the  noblest 
and  surest  diplomacy.  It  rebukes  the  atheist  by  tlie  solemn  pathos  and  grandeur  of  the  Last  In- 
augural. Its  fearful  interrogatory  to  the  rebellious  slaveholder  is,  "  IIow  dare  you  a.sk  a  just 
God's  assistance  in  wringing  your  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  menVs  faces?"  It  teaches  the 
patriot  and  Christian  how  to  live  for  mankind,  and  how  to  die  for  country  and  for  liberty.  Do 
not  our  colleges  owe  something  to  his  memory  for  s\ich  an  enduring  and  ennobling  e.xamplo  as 
this? 

But  the  elements  of  character  which  most  exalted  him  —  which  earned  for  him  among  his 
friiMids  and  neighbors  a  sobriquet  more  honorable  than  that  awarded  to  .\ristides —  which  bound 
him  to  the  good,  who  knew  him.  by  inili.ssoluble  ties  of  love  and  continence —  which  made  him 
President  —  which  kept  him  inflexible  of  purpose  and  unfailing  in  faith  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Kepublic  —  which  caused  him  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  smite  the  Pharaohs  of  Slavery  with 
the  flaming  breath  of  his  immortal  Proclamation,  calling  a  whole  race  from  despair  and  death  up 
to  life  and  hope;  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  did  these  things,  and  which  at  last  have 
added  his  name  to  the  Martyrs  of  Liberty,  and  shrined  his  memory  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  with 
a  love  more  tender  and  reverent  than  has  been  given  to  any  other  son  of  the  Kepublic  since  the 
death  of  Washington,  are  his  simple  unswerving  truthfulness ;  his  humble  trust  in  God ;  his  in- 
flexible fidelity  to  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty ;  his  unsuspecting  frankness  and  generosity; 
his  quenchless  love  of  liberty,  and  the  un'<ullied  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  life. 

Did  not  the  world  seem  less  bright  and  beautiful  when  we  heard  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
dead?  Did  not  a  loving  presence  seem  to  have  passed  from  the  very  atmosphere,  leaving  the  shadow 
of  a  vague  distress  upon  our  heai  ts?  Was  not  something  wanting  to  the  day  —  .something  to  the 
night  —  when  we  knew  that  his  loving  heart  had  ceased  to  beat?  Did  the  .sun  ever  look  down  on 
such  a  spectacle  as  this  stricken  nation  presented,  in  its  voiceless  anguish,  on  the  morning  of 
April  15lh  ?  Was  any  other  ever  borne  to  the  grave  so  triumphant  in  death  —  with  a  funeral  pro- 
cession fifteen  days  in  duration  and  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  while  the  air  was  ever  tremu- 
lous, day  and  night,  with  dirge  and  requiem  and  minute-gun  ?  No  dead  President  alone  could 
evoke  such  woe.  It  was  dead  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  f/wid  and  true  man.  more  than  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation,  that  subdued  and  melted  the  national  heart  and  bathed  the  millions  in 
tears. 

Is  it  not  meet  that  we  build  a  monument  to  such  a  man  — a  monument  that  shall  not  only  be 
worthy  of  the  immortal  dead,  but  one  that  shall  essay  to  expre.ss  the  homage  of  a  Christian  and 
educated  people  for  an  exalted  character  whose  greatness  is  made  complete  by  goodness?  Will 
not  such  a  monument  teach  all  future  generations  that  ■  He  is  but  half  great  who  is  not  good ' ; 
inspiring  the  young  and  ardent  with  a  worthy  ambition,  and  that  lofty  courage  which  dares  to  do 
right  for  right's  sake,  while  it  rebukes  and  shames  the  selfish,  groveling,  politic  compromiser? 
Do  we  not  well,  as  educators,  to  build  a  monument  to  which  every  parent  m.ay  point  his  child  and 
say  "  So  let  it  be  done  to  him  whoui  the  people  delight  to  honor  "?  Will  not  a  new  era  in  our 
national  life  be  marked  by  such  a  monument  —  will  it  not  still  seem  grand  and  worthy,  when,  in 
the  coming  centuries,  the  nation  having  con.summated  the  policy  for  which  he  died,  and  become 
strong  and  glorious  in  a  Union  without  a  slave,  shall  appreciate,  honor,  love  and  revere,  as  it  can 
not  now,  the  sul>lime  character,  life  and  work  of  her  martyred  President? 

Living  as  he  lived,  and  dying  as,  and  for  what,  he  difd.  thi^  lapse  of  time  will  but  render  more- 
and  more  sacred  every  offering  of  love  which  this  generation  shall  lay  upon  his  tomb.  Sage  and 
seer,  the  good  and  the  great  of  every  land  and  clime,  will  come  to  muse  and  pray  beneath  its  solemn 
shade.  Let  art  and  genius  rear  the  mighty  shaft,  and  more  than  classic  grace  and  beauty  breathe 
their  inspiration  upon  it  and  make  it  glorious  ;  for.  while  it  marks  the  dust  of  Lincoln,  its  nobler 
mission  will  be  to  tell  our  children  and  the  world,  from  age  to  age,  how  we  love  the  M.*rTTRS  of 
Liberty. 

NKWTOX  BATEMAN, 
State  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.  111.,  and  Member  Monument  Association. 


VOLE'S  OKIGINAL  LIFE  AND  HALF-LIFE  SIZE 
BUSTS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

MODELED  FROM  LIFE,  AND  REGARDED  AS  A  PERFECT  LIKENESS. 

Can  only  be  had  of  the  Artist,  who  holds  the  patent,  or  of  his  authorized  Agents, 
at  the  following  rates,  at  retail: 

Life  Size,  finish  to  bear -washing,     $10.00  I  H'f-life  Size,  finish  to  bear  wash'g,   $4.00 
"       "         "     ordinary  white,  8.00  |         "         "         "     ordinary  white,    3.00 

Carefully  packed  and  shipped.  Address  L.     W.     VOLIt, 

Art  Building,  State  and  Washington  streets,  Chicago. 


GUYOT^S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOU    SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  I . 

Map  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"     North  America 6  50 

"     South  America 6  50 

"  The  World,  (Merc.  Projec.)»..12  00 

"     Em-ope, 8  00 

"     Asia 10  00 

"     Africa 6  50 

"     Central  Em-ope  8  50 

"     Oceanica 5  00 


Classical  Maps. 

Map  of  the  Roman  Empke $15  00 

"     Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"     Italia 15  00 

"     City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

"     The  Ancient  City  of  Athens.      2  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

North  America 4  50 

South  America 3  50 

Europe 4  50 

Asia ....> 5  00 

Africa 4  50 

Oceanica 5  00 

the  Hemispheres 7  50 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States 

' '  North  America 

"  South  America 

"  Central  Em-ope 

"  Asia \-  $15.per8et. 

"  Africa 

"  Europe 

"  The  World 

"  Oceanica  


I 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
be  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required.  ■ 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers, 
altitudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,  etc. 


""  Prom  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  far  published  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
other  (/eop'a/>her  living  understands  the  relations  of  the  physical  feature  of  our  earth  so  well,  or  knows 
how  tn  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof.  Guyot. 

L.  AGASSIZ. 

Camhridfje,  Mass.,  March  21th,  1865. 

IN  PRESS.— To  bo  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Series  of 
Geogrnohivs. 

HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD. 

tr-Aajounnt,' the  Post  Office.  Ko.  21  LOBIBABJ)  BLOCK,  Chicago,  HI. 

Sole  Agent  for  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

SECOND   PAPER. 


No  STUDENT  of  educational  agencies  and  institutions  can  fail  to  be 
impressed,  as  he  wanders  along  the  pages  of  historic  record,  with  the 
meagreness  of  all  systems  of  education,  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
Still  more  deeply  will  the  fact  impress  itself  upon  his  mind  of  the 
cxclusiveness  and  narrowness  of  spirit  with  which  education  was  re- 
garded, finding,  i^s  he  does,  that  it  was  every  where  considered  and  care- 
fully guarded,  by  severe  laws,  as  the  'right  divine'  of  the  higher 
classes;  that  it  was  used  only  to  fit  these  privileged  ones  for  becoming 
soldiers,  politicians,  or  priests ;  that  the  masses  were  purposely  kept 
in  the  most  servile  and  degraded  ignorance,  solely  that  they  might  be 
controlled  and  used  as  the  tools  of  the  educated  few. 

To  the  poor  man's  son  there  remained  no  lot  save  that  of  depend- 
ence, no  hope  of  rising,  no  ambition,  and  no  aspirations  after  a  better 
and  a  nobler  life.  To  the  poor  man's  daughter  there  was  left  no  dawn 
of  education,  unless  she  should  please  the  wanton  fancy  of  some  lordly 
educated  man  and  be  trained  for  a  courtesan's  life  and  bitter  death. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  masses  in  the  days  that  some  even  now 
call  by  the  honeyed  name  of  the  good  old  times,  lamenting,  the  while, 
that  they  are  gone  past  all  hope  of  a  recall.  And  such  would  the 
poor  man's  lot  have  remained,  had  not  the  mighty  motor  of  the  Christ 
life  and  his  religion  been  projected  among  the  forces  that  move  the 
races  of  men. 

And  even  then,  for  centuries  long,  dreary  and  desolate,  did  state- 
craft and  priest-craft,  aided  by  military  power,  keep  from  the  masses 
the  legacy  left  them  by  the  Man  of  suffering — the  poor  man's  'right 
divine '  inherited  with  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

27  205 
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Nine  hundred  years  after  the  announcement  that  the  poor  have  an 
equal  right  with  the  rich  to  culture  and  its  blessings,  Alfred  the 
Good,  of  England,  emulating  his  divine  Master,  decided  to  educate  his 
people.  But  all  the  books  that  his  kingdom  contained,  in  the  people's 
language,  were  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  a  few  sermons  by  Bishop 
Isidore. 

After  Alfred's  death  England  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  tenth  century  after  Christ  is  noted  as  the  darkest  period 
of  Europe's  history. 

True,  learning  was  not  dead,  but  the  jugglery  of  priest-  and  state- 
craft kept  it  enthralled  within  monastic  walls,  hid  from  the  light  of 
day  and  the  knowledge  of  the  dreaded  common  people,  taught  in  a 
language  spoken  by  no  nation  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  only  semblance  of  a  common  education  was  given  by  some  of 
the  privileged,  educated  few,  who  roamed  about  over  a  part  of  Europe, 
leading  a  wild,  lawless  and  riotous  life  of  drinking  and  debauchery. 
These  itinerants,  who  were  fitly  called  Bacchantes,  were  held  in  uni- 
versal terror.  They  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  themselves  young 
boys  of  the  poorer  classes,  called  A-B-C  shorters,  to  whom  they 
professed  to  teach  reading  and  grammar,  but  whom  they  really  kept 
as  serfs,  requiring  them  to  procure  their  food  and  drink,  and  cruelly 
beating  them  if  they  failed,  by  begging  or  stealing,  to  procure  meals 
that  suited  the  tastes  of  their  imperious  masters. 

Two  arguments  were  adduced  in  those  days  in  palliation  of  this 
exclusiveness.  First,  that  the  masses  were  degraded  and  ignorant 
because  they  chose  just  such  a  condition,  and  were  thus  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  the  Creator,  and  they  would  not  rise 
above  it  because  it  was  their  normal  condition.  Secondly,  it  was  in- 
sisted upon  with  pertinacious  vehemence  that  they  could  not  learn, 
and  it  was  useless  to  try  to  teach  them. 

Have  we  not  heard  and  do  we  not  hear  the  same  arguments  paraded  in 
our  own  time  with  reference  to  educating  a  class  of  population  in  our 
own  midst? 

History  does  strangely  repeat  itself  once  in  a  while.  But,  in  the 
order  of  that  Providence  which  never  sleepeth,  a  better  day  was  to 
dawn. 

Fourteen  centuries  of  ignorance,  of  thralldom  for  the  toiling  mill- 
ions of  the  race,  had  dragged  their  slow,  weary  fingers  along  the  great 
dial  of  Time,  since  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  had  been  included  in 
the  blessings  of  Him  who  spake  as  man  never  spoke. 

Nearly  fifty-five  hundred  years  of  unrequited  toil,  of  weary  waiting — 
fifty-five   centuries  of  deprivation,    of  ignominy,  and    of  heaped-up 
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wrongs  —  called  for  relief  and  redress.  And  now,  after  so  long  a  time, 
the  grand  triumvirate  of  darkness  and  ignorance  was  to  receive  its 
death-stroke.  State-,  priest-  and  soldier-craft  were  to  be  met  by  a 
mightier  power  than  their  own. 

The  morning  star  of  the  Reformation  arose,  and  the  right  of  the 
poor  man  to  know  and  to  think,  which  had  been  uttered  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Galilee,  was  reaffirmed  with  startling  emphasis  along 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Forests  of  Grermany. 

In  A.D.  1524,  Luther  issued  an  address  to  the  councilmen  of  his 
country,  calling  upon  them  to  reform  and  reorganize  their  entire  sys- 
tem of  education, —  urging  with  earnest  words  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  every  one  to  learn  to  think  and  to  reason,  as  well  as  to  worship  as 
he  saw  fit. 

Three  years  later,  we  find  him  associated  with  Melancbthon,  empow- 
ered by  the  Elector  Frederic  to  create  a  system  of  education  for  Sax- 
ony, if  they  should  find  it  necessary.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
a  plan  published  and  adopted  which  provided  for  the  education  of 
children  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes. 

But,  as  against  the  first  and  Great  Teacher  and  his  followers,  there 
was  arrayed  the  united  power  of  politician,  priest,  and  soldier,  so 
against  this  champion  there  came  the  priest-craft,  tlie  state  power  of 
Charles  V,  and  the  military  arm.  But  not  with  a  like  result.  That 
Power  which  said  to  the  waves  of  angry  Tiberias  "  Peace  !  be  still !  " 
and  they  became  calm,  interposed  and  protected  the  champion  of  the 
poor  man's  education. 

Priest-craft  could  not  reach  him.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other 
princes  befriended  him ;  and  though  Frederic  was  threatened  with 
war  by  fire  and  sword  unless  he  gave  up  his  Luther,  yet  the  waves 
of  anger  were  stilled,  and  the  work  went  on. 

Other  champions  arose  in  the  fastnesses  of  Switzerland  and  upon 
the  plains  of  England,  and  the  priceless  birthright  of  education  could 
no  longer  be  entirely  kept,  as  it  had  been,  from  the  masses.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  this  system  of  things  extended  its  influence, 
and  new  theories  of  government  began  to  find  their  way  to  the  light. 
The  necessity  of  harmony  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  universal  education  began  to  be  recognized.  Old-time 
systems  and  forms  had  to  be  remodeled  to  suit  this  new  phase  of  soci- 
ety; and  although  the  old  triad  of  despotism  maintained  their  hold  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  making  but  few  concessions  to  the  people,  and 
many  of  those  void  of  all  advantage,  yet  a  work  had  been  accomplished 
which  all  their  cunning  could  not  entirely  undo. 

The  people  would  not  give  up  all  their  vantage-ground,  and  consti- 
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tutional  guaranties  were  freely  demanded.  Checks  and  limits  were 
urged  and  set,  in  many  sections,  to  the  too  free  use  of  monarchical  pow- 
ers. 

Representation  assumed  something  more  than  a  name,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ceased  to  be  mere  puppets  of  royalty,  when 
the  masses  learned  they  had  rights,  and  knowing  them  '  dared  maintain'. 
The  idea  that  the  people  could  govern  themselves  began  to  trouble 
the  minds  of  would-be  rulers. 

But  the  full  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  education  were 
not  yet  to  be  attained.  Learning  wariness  from  past  defeat,  the 
dominant  powers  resolved  to  bind  this  giant  power  just  awaked 
to  life.  Popular  education  must  be  controlled,  or  they  would  be 
swept  from  their  places.  It  evidently  would  not  do  to  let  the  peo- 
ple know  their  full  power.  A  blind  instinct  of  self-preservation 
taught  them  not  to  oppose,  but  to  pretend  to  lead.  Under  their 
moulding  hands  a  popular  system  of  education  was  indeed  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  so  hedged  in  as  to  dwarf  its  fair  propor- 
tions. By  making  the  system  of  education  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  government,  keeping  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  be  pursued,  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  all  matters  connected  with  them,  in  their  own  hands,  and 
by  providing  for  such  as  distinguished  themselves  in  these  schools, 
they  proclaimed  to  the  people,  the  dear  people,  their  love  and  care  for 
their  welfare,  demanding  at  the  same  time  only  their  allegiance  and 
support. 

In  the  reaction  that  ever  accompanies  any  active  reform,  the 
rulers  easily  succeeded  in  securing  all  they  desired,  and  the  giant  was 
indeed  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  made  to  tread  the  wheel  of  routined 
monarchical  usage.  In  all  the  European  systems,  love  of  king  or  ruler 
was  substituted  for  pure  love  of  country  and  government.  The  latter 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  allowed,  or  the 
tenure  of  royalty  was  gone,  and  for  ever.  Hence,  the  wisdom  of  the 
rulers  in  making  the  substitution.  But  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
of  any , country  under  such  an  educational  system  is  a  practical  refuta- 
tion of  all  arguments  in  its  favor.  The  only  question  that  need  be 
asked  in  regard  to  any  system  of  education  is,  "Does  it  produce  ma- 
chines, or  men  ?"  The  answer  decides  the  value  of  the  system  beyond 
a  cavil. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  parochial  system  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  systems  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  however  ex- 
cellent in  other  respects,  only  produce  thinking  machines.  This  point 
is  conceded  by  all  who  have  examined  them. 
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In  order  to  perpetuate  even  the  mildest  form  of  monarchy,  the  ed- 
ucational system  must  be  dwarfed  to  correspond  with  the  form  of 
government.  The  people,  however,  gain  or  have  one  advantage  by 
this  state  of  affairs.  They  are  in  the  way  of  seeing  or  learning  their 
rights  and  knowing  their  power.  Hence,  new  concessions  of  preroga- 
tive are  constantly  demanded  and  obtained.  New  guaranties  are 
wrung  from  unwilling  monarchy.  More  and  stronger  limits  are  set  to 
the  use  of  royal  power,  and  a  gradual  advance  is  made  toward  a  peo- 
ple's government.  The  whole  order  of  things  must  tend  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  where  alone  popular  education  and  govern- 
ment can  coincide.  The  convergent  lines  meet  and  blend  here.  I 
can  not  forbear  to  quote  from  Montesquieu  on  this  point.  "It  is  in 
a  republican  form  of  government  alone  that  we  are  to  seek  for  love  of 
government ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  order  to  its  mainten- 
ance the  people  must  have  the  intelligence  to  understand  and  the 
virtue  to  sustain  self-government.  The  fear  of  despotic  governments 
naturally  arise  of  itself  amidst  threats  and  punishments.  The  honor 
of  a  monarchy  is  favored  by  the  passions,  and  favors  them  in  its  turn  ; 
but  virtue  is  a  self-renunciation,  which  is  ever  arduous  and  painful. 
Now,  government  is  like  every  thing  else  :  to  preserve  it  we  must  love 
it.  Has  it  ever  been  heard  that  kings  were  not  fond  of  monarchy, 
or  that  despotic  princes  hated  arbitrary  power  ?  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  establishing  this  love  in  a  government,  and  to  in- 
spire it  ought  to  be  the  principal  business  of  education.  People  gen- 
erally have  it  in  their  power  to  infuse  their  sentiments  into  their 
children,  but  they  are  still  more  able  to  give  of  their  passions." 

JOUET.  W.K.C. 
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Every  body  dreams  of  a  good  time  coming,  when  he  shall  live  at 
ease.  The  merchant  hopes  to  be  able  some  time  to  retire  from  busi- 
ne.ss,  with  such  a  competence  as  shall  enable  him  to  live  comfortably 
and  command  the  respect  of  his  former  competitors.  The  sailor  hopes 
to  heave  to  ere  long,  in  some  quiet  harbor,  where  he  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  perilous  toil,  and  be  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  listen 
to  his  tales  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mighty  deep  and  to  the  strange 
stories  of  his  own  exploits.  The  soldier  longs  for  the  time  when  he 
shall  receive  his  discharge  and  hasten  to  rejoin  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  where  his  slumbers  shall  be  broken  by  the  tinkling  breakfast- 
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bell  in  stead  of  the  harsh  notes  of  the  reveille,  and  the  voices  of  child- 
hood in  stead  of  the  cries  of  the  battle-field.  The  youthful  student 
counts  the  days  before  vacation  shall  release  him  from  books  and  tasks. 
To  not  a  few,  the  most  comforting  promise  in  the  Bible  is  contained 
in  the  words  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  The  natural  conclusion  from  these  and 
many  similar  facts  is,  that  men  regard  labor  as  an  evil  from  which  they 
would  gladly  escape,  if  there  were  any  other  way  to  attain  the  objects 
of  their  ambition.  But  is  the  necessity  to  labor,  which  almost  all  men 
are  under,  an  evil  ?  Was  the  edict  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread"  a  curse,  or,  under  the  circumstances,  a  blessing? 
We  can  answer  this  question  more  understandingly,  perhaps,  after  a 
brief  consideration  of  man's  capacities  and  faculties,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  nature  and  his  fellow  men. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  President  of  Williams  College,  says  that  whoever  can 
answer  the  questions — What  ought  to  be  done?  Why  ought  it  to  be 
done  ?  and  How  ought  it  to  be  done  ?  has  mastered  the  science  of  mor- 
als, the  highest  of  all  human,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  all  divine 
science.     But  each  question  ends  with  '  to  be  done  '. 

If  we  look  at  the  inanimate  world,  and  the  animate  world  below 
man,  we  find  that  each  stone,  each  plant,  each  animal,  has  its  part  to 
perform:  which  part  it  performs  either  as  a  means  or  instrument  of 
some  superior  power,  or  as  an  irrational  agent  under  the  guidance  of 
instinct.  The  farther  man  pushes  his  study,  the  more  he  becomes 
convinced  of  this  fact.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  use  of 
every  animate  or  inanimate  thing  has  been  discovered  ;  but  enough  has 
been  discovered  to  warrant  the  general  conclusion  just  stated.  Cease- 
less activity  is  the  law  of  nature :  a  being  who  should  create  some- 
thing for  nothing  would  not  satisfy  our  notions  of  a  Creator.  Argu- 
ing from  analogy,  then,  we  should  expect  that  man,  standing  at  the 
head  of  created  things,  should  also  have  his  duty  to  perform. 

So  much  the  argument  from  analogy  establishes  for  us ;  but  I  go 
farther  than  this,  and  claim  that  it  is  true,  and  a  blessed  truth,  too, 
that  this  duty  can  not  be  done  without  earnest  toil,  either  mental  or 
physical.  It  is  a  law  long  recognized  by  all  who  have  given  any  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  body  or  mind,  that  all 
their  faculties  except  those  which  act  instinctively  (and  the  law  ap- 
plies more  widely  to  those  even  than  we  are  wont  to  think)  are  de- 
veloped only  by  action;  and  that  happiness,  which  is  the  goal  we  set 
for  all  our  races,  is  only  reached  through  this  means. 

The  Hindoo  devotee  who  for  years  held  his  arm  above  his  head  lost 
:all  use  of  itj  and  upright  it  remained,  a  shriveled,  palsied  index  of 
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his  folly  and  fanaticism.  The  long  patient  training  in  the  Gymnasium 
developed  the  skill  and  strength  that  won  the  wreath  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  form. that  was  preserved  in  mar- 
ble and  on  canvas  by  the  chisel  and  brush  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
And  it  was  in  this  mere  human  beauty,  thus  represented,  that  the 
Greek  embodied  his  ideas  of  the  gods.  The  hard  work  and  the  severe 
discipline  of  four  years  have  transformed  such  soldiers  as  retreated  at 
a  rapid  pace  from  Bull  JRun  to  Washington  into  the  bronzed  veterans 
who,  as  they  marched  for  two  days  through  the  streets  of  the  national 
capital,  two  weeks  since,  would  have  found  no  superior  had  they  been 
compared  with  any  soldiery  of  the  past  or  present.  Skill  in  all  the 
mechanical  arts,  even  the  rudest,  comes  only  after  long  practice  at 
'  learning  a  trade'.  Go  into  the  harvest-field,  if  you  have  never  done 
so  before,  and  see  what  show  you  can  make  at  binding  grain  with  the 
farmers'  boys.  I  suppose  the  railway  builder  would  hardly  think 
he  could  construct  a  railroad  if  it  had  happened  that  all  the  Irish  heroes 
of  the  pick  and  shovel  had  been  killed  oif  in  the  war. 

The  difference  which  is  found  between  men's  mental  strength  is 
even  more  striking  than  tlie  difference  between  their  physical  powers. 
In  both  respects  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference  of  natural  endowment. 
To  one  are  given  ten  talents,  to  another  five,  and  to  another  one.  But 
this  difference  of  endowment  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  difference 
of  attainment. 

In  the  mind  we  find  three  divisions  of  one  grand  whole.  There  are 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  powers;  and  the  only  method,  so  far 
as  experience  teaches  us,  by  which  they  may  be  developed,  is  by  use. 
The  child  whom  we  call  bright  spends  days  in  learning  to  count  ten, 
or  to  know  and  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  but  a  Mithridates 
can  call  every  one  of  his  soldiers  of  many  nationalities  by  name,  or  a 
Macaulay  can  repeat  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  power  of  attention,  or 
concentration  of  mental  activity  upon  one  point,  comes  only  by  persist- 
tent  effort ;  yet  without  it  no  success  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  gained. 
The  developing  and  strengthening  of  this  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  in  learning  to  study.  Is  it  not  just  here  that  lies  one  great 
advantage  of  such  teaching  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Scotch  schools, 
where  often,  under  the  influence  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  the  pupil 
bounds  from  his  seat  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  shouts  an  answer 
to  the  question  just  asked  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ?  or  of  skillfully-man- 
aged Object  Teaching,  in  which  pupils  are  made  to  think  intensely, 
and  to  call  upon  the  memory  to  furnish  its  treasures  at  a  moment's 
notice?  Any  system  of  mental  culture  that  furnishes  pabulum  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  in  such  a  pulpy  or  diluted   state  that  the  child 
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has  ouly  to  gape  aud  swallow  like  a  young  bird,  will  never  rear  intel- 
lectual giants,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  said  of  Socrates  that  he  would  of- 
ten stop  in  the  market-place,  and  stand  fixed  in  thought  hour  after  hour, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  din  aud  the  passing  multitude;  and  of  Na- 
poleon that  he  had  such  control  over  his  mental  powers  that,  when  done 
with  the  consideration  of  any  particular  subject,  he,  as  it  were,  could 
shut  up  the  drawer  in  which  was  all  his  knowledge  pertaining  to  that 
subject^  and,  opening  another  drawer,  give  undivided  attention  to  its 
contents.  It  was  to  this  power  that  both  owed  no  small  part  of  the 
results  they  accomplished.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  words  of  a  college 
professor  of  Mathematics  to  a  small  number  of  us  who  were  groping  our 
way  rather  slowly  through  some  of  his  abstruse  demonstrations :  "  Gren- 
tlemen,"  said  he,  ''whenever  in  a  demonstration  there  are  two  points 
whose  connection  you  can  not  discover,  seize  them  with  a  firm  mental 
grasp,  put  them  together,  and  then  bring  to  a  focus  upon  them  all  the 
light  of  the  mind,  and  almost  before  you  know  it  you  will  see  them  glow 
at  a  white  heat,  fuse,  and  blend."  It  was  good  advice;  but  the  seizing- 
tirmly,  aud  putting-together,  and  bringing  to  a  focus  all  the  light  of 
the  mind,  can  not  be  done  by  merely  willing,  or  being  willing,  to  do  it 
once  or  twice;  the  ability  is  gained  only  after  repeated  attempts,  that, 
looked  at  alone,  resemble  failures. 

These  two  powers  of  the  mind  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  one  a 
faculty,  the  other  a  power  of  control  over  the  faculties,  are  the  means 
by  the  aid  of  which  other  higher  faculties,  such  as  the  imagination 
and  reason,  are  exercised.  But  these  last-mentioned  are  no  less  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  of  growth. 

The  imagination  only  rearranges  in  new  and  striking  forms  those 
materials  which  have  been  carefully  collected ;  and  this  power  to  re- 
arrange admits  of  great  improvement.  Virgil  wrote  ten  times  his 
Georgics,  his  only  poems  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  preserved. 
Milton  spent  more  than  twice  seven  years  in  wooing  the  Muse  of  poe- 
try before  she  inspired  him  to  write  Paradise  Lost.  Church,  who  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  America  —  perhaps  we  may 
say  some  time  of  the  world, —  recently  painted  in  five  hours  a  picture  of 
Niagara  Falls  for  which  he  was  paid  $5,000.  But  any  one  who  has 
seen  his  Heart  of  the  Andes,  and  marked  the  faithfulness  with  which 
the  whole  picture  is  finished, —  how  each  part  blends  with  other  parts, 
each  color  with  the  other  colors,  that  there  is  no  meaningless  point, 
but  that  it  is  one  harmonious  whole,  as  exact  and  beautiful  in  execution 
as  it  is  brilliant  in  conception, —  understands  that  it  was  not  mere 
genius,  but  carefully-trained  genius,  that  could  reproduce  on  canvas 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush  the  mighty  waterfall.     Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
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nolds,  himself  a  patient  as  well  as  a  successful  portrait-painter,  used  to 
affirm  that  any  one  could  learn  to  paint  well  if  he  only  possessed  per- 
severance and  application.  The  sculptor  does  not,  as  we  often  imag- 
ine, by  a  few  magical  blows  bring  to  light  the  beautiful  statue  that 
his  genius  had  detected  in  the  marble;  but  long  months,  and  often  years, 
are  spent  in  careful  study  and  in  modeling,  before  the  marble  is  sought 
from  the  quarry,  and  then  the  skillfully-trained  hand  has  a  long  task. 

He  is  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  who  makes  dis- 
coveries and  collects  facts  in  any  department  of  knowledge ;  but  there 
is  soon  found  need  of  a  higher  power,  if  any  considerable  advance  is 
to  be  made  in  the  science,  which  is  able  to  take  the  discoveries  and 
the  facts  and,  from  a  careful  examination  of  these  arranged  in  a  scien- 
tific order,  detect  their  relations,  and  put  into  language  their  general 
laws.  Until  this  has  been  done,  each  student  must  traverse  the  whole 
ground  for  himself,  finding,  to  be  sure,  that  some  one  has  been  along 
before  him,  and  left  his  mark  here  and  there,  but  no  direction  as  to 
what  course   his   follower  should  pursue   next. 

In  any  one  of  the  sciences  a  new  broad  generalization  usually  takes  all 
the  devotees  of  the  science  by  surprise,  and  often  meets  with  bitter  op- 
position from  them.  But  the  number  of  cases  where  such  generaliza- 
tions have  been  *  happy  hits',  as  the  saying  is,  are  few.  I  quote  from 
Thompson's  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  upon  this  point.  "  The 
next  question  to  be  answered  is  —  How  are  causes  discovered  which  are 
not  obvious,  even  after  repeated  inspections  of  the  facts  in  which  they 
lie  hid  ?  By  a  power  or  combination  of  powers  granted  only  to  a  few, 
which  has  been  called  Anticipation.  It  is  a  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  before  the  evidence  is  unfolded;  it  is  enjoyed,  as 
one  might  expect,  by  those  only  who  have  long  and  deeply  studied 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  not  by  all  of  these.  It  is  no  mere  power  of 
guessing,  but  an  active  imagination,  supplied  with  materials  by  a  clear 
understanding,  carefully  disciplined.  The  system  of  anatomy  which 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  Oken  is  the  consequence  of  a  flash  of 
anticipation  which  glanced  through  his  mind  when  he  picked  up,  in 
a  chance  walk,  the  skull  of  a  deer,  bleached  and  disintegrated  by  the 
weather,  and  exclaimed,  after  a  glance,  '  It  is  part  of  a  vertebral  col- 
umn ! '  When  Newton  saw  the  apple  fall,  the  anticipatory  question 
flashed  into  his  mind,  'Why  do  not  heavenly  bodies  fall  like  this 
apple  ? '  In  neither  case  had  accident  any  important  share  :  Newton 
and  Oken  were  both  prepared  by  the  deepest  previous  study  to  seize 
upon  the  unimportant  fact  offered  to  them,  and  show  how  important 
it  might  become;  and  if  the  apple  and  deer's  skull  had  been  wanting, 
some  other  falling  body,  and  some  other  skull,  would  have  touched 
28 
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the  string  so  ready  to  vibrate.  But  in  each  case  there  was  a  great 
step  of  anticipation  :  Oken  thought  he  saw  the  type  of  the  whole  skel- 
eton in  a  single  vertebra  and  its  modifications,  while  Newton  conceived 
at  once  that  the  whole  universe  was  full  of  bodies  tending  to  fall;  two 
truths  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the  little  occur- 
rences in  connection  with  which  they  were  first  suggested. 

"The  discovery  of  Goethe  which  did  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  what 
Oken's  did  for  the  animal,  that  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  to  be  regarded 
as  metamorphosed  leaves,  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  necessity  of 
discipline  for  invention,  since  it  was  the  discovery  of  a  poet  in  a  re- 
gion to  which  he  seemed  to  have  paid  no  especial  or  laborious  atten- 
tion. But  Goethe  was  himself  most  anxious  to  rest  the  basis  of  this 
discovery  upon  his  observation  rather  than  his  imagination,  and  doubt 
less  with  good  reason." 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this  point,  that  intellect- 
ual growth  depends  upon  constant  activity,  not  because  it  is  easier  to 
establish  than  any  other,  but  because,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  it  is  the  point  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. It  will,  however,  take  but  a  moment  to  show  that  the  emotion- 
al and  moral  powers  are  to  as  great  a  degree  capable  of  development 
as  the  intellectual  powers.  Often  they  receive  no  direct  education, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  educated  by  circumstances  and  the  influ- 
ences by  which  the  child  and  man  are  surrounded.  L. 

[To  be  concluded  next  month.] 


HOW     SHALL     WE     TEACH     GEOGRAPHY  ?  — No.     IL 


Need  of  a  Preparatory  Course. —  In  the  January  number  we  gave 
outlines  of  a  course  of  study  in  Geography,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
only  philosophical  one.  That  course  included  three  separate  grades 
—  the  Perceptive,  the  Analytic,  and  the  Synthetic, —  the  work  of  each 
being  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  others,  and  having  an 
entirely  different  object.  The  work  of  the  Perceptive  grade  was  main- 
ly to  become  acquainted  with  the,  so  to  speak,  mechanism  of  the 
earth,  and  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  examination  of  a  globe  as  its 
most  perfect  representation,  and  of  maps  of  the  continents  as  conven- 
ient representations,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  its  several  great  members. 

Undoubtedly  all  will  admit  that  the  only  value  of  globes  or  maps, 
as  a  means  of  study,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  symbols  of  what 
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actually  exists  upou  the  earth  —  that  they  represent  the  earth,  or  por- 
tions of  it,  in  regard  to  form,  character,  and  the  position,  relative  and 
absolute,  of  its  parts. 

If,  therefore,  a  globe  or  map  can  create  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  no 
image  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  which  it  represents, 
but  is  to  him  simply  a  ball  or  sheet  of  paper  with  certain  lines  and 
colors  upon  it,  to  which  certain  names  are  attached,  then  it  has  no 
longer  any  value  as  a  representative  object,  and,  so  far  as  practical  re- 
sults in  the  study  of  geography  are  concerned,  might  as  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  pupils  be  taught,  as  some  of  us  were  in  child- 
hood, simply  to  repeat  lists  of  names,  headed  rivers,  mountains,  islands, 
seas,  etc.  For  of  what  value  can  it  be  to  a  child  to  know  that  a  cer- 
tain line  upon  a  map  is  called  a  river,  or  a  mountain  range,  if  he  has 
no  correct  notion  of  what  a  river  or  a  mountain  range  really  is?  or, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  map  is  called  England,  and  a  certain 
point  within  it  London,  if  he  does  not  see  behind  the  map  the  beauti- 
ful country  itself,  with  its  busy  farms,  its  mines,  its  great  cities  and 
busy  villages ;  and  the  vast  metropolis  with  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, its  crowds  of  busy  people,  its  palaces,  its  gardens,  even  its  fogs 
—  whatever  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  great  city  ? 

In  order  to  secure  the  requisite  results  from  the  use  of  a  map,  we 
must  give  it  life  and  significance,  so  that  when  the  eye  rests  upon  cer- 
tain signs  there  shall  start  into  view  a  great  mountain  wall  in  all  its 
grandeur,  with  its  accessory  slopes,  and  its  rivers  like  silver  bands 
uniting  them ;  or  certain  other  signs  shall  spread  out  a  broad  land- 
scape, with  dark  forests,  green  pastures,  and  fields  of  golden  grain,  and 
lakes  white  with  the  sails  of  commerce.  The  child  must  first  be  made 
acquainted  with  nature  as  it  exists  under  diiFerent  conditions  of  sur- 
face, climate,  and  culture;  in  other  words,  he  must  first  know  the 
thing  to  be  symbolized.  Then  the  symbol  will  have  a  value,  and  not 
till  then. 

For  this  reason,  the  course  heretofore  delineated  should  be  preceded 
by  an  introductory  course,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  simple  conventional  lessons,  to  form  in  the  mind  a  vivid 
picture  of  whatever  is  most  characteristic  of  the  great  physical  regions 
of  the  globe:  that  is,  to  give  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  regard  to 
each,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  he  would  receive  by  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  the  region  in  question.  These  lessons,  followed  by  maps  in 
which  the  child  learns  the  appropriate  symbol  for  the  reality  he  has 
been  studying,  and  sees  the  countries  through  which  his  imaginary 
journey  has  led  him,  in  their  comparative  size  and  relative  position, 
will'give  to  him  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  a 
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map,  and  enable  it  to  become  to  his  mind,  in  his  future  study,  a  source 
of  knowledge  which  it  could  have  become  in  no  other  way.  Having 
made  ac(|uaiiitancc  with  a  type  of  each  of  the  great  strongly-marked 
physical  regions  of  the  earth,  and  learned  the  manner  of  representing 
it  upon  the  map,  he  is  now  prepared  to  read  the  map  itself,  and,  seeing 
the  actual  country  it  represents  spread  out  before  him  on  a  smaller 
scale,  learn  for  himself  all  the  map  contains  just  as  perfectly  and  easi- 
ly as,  having  learned  the  alphabet,  he  masters  the  contents  of  a  printed 
page. 

General  plan  of  Freparatory  Course. —  These  lessons  should  com- 
mence with  what  is  most  familiar  to  the  child  —  his  own  locality, —  as 
that  is  within  his  range  of  observation,  and  possesses  features  that  can 
be  made  of  use  in. building  up  the  images  of  remote  regions.  When 
he  has  learned  all  it  is  able  to  teach  him,  he  may,  under  the  direction 
of  his  teacher,  construct  a  simple  map  of  the  neighborhood,  showing  the 
position  of  ever}'  object  he  has  been  studying.  A  map  so  constructed 
will  never  fail  to  call  up  a  complete  picture  of  the  region  it  represents. 
The  child  has  taken  his  first  step  in  geographical  study;  he  has  made  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  has 
formed  a  symbol  by  which  it  can  always  be  recalled,  as  vividly  as  the 
face  of  a  friend  by  a  portrait.  He  may  now  proceed,  step  by  step,  to 
form  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic  regions  of  his  own  country. 
This  is  done  by  an  imaginary  journey,  in  the  course  of  which,  what- 
ever would  most  strike  his  attention  in  traveling  should  be  presented 
in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs,  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  description, 
yet  in  such  language  as  he  can  most  pcriectly  comprehend. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  notice  only  the  striking  features  of  the 
picture,  as  too  great  minutiae  of  detail  would  impair  its  distinctions 
and  weaken  its  impression.  Throughout  these  journeys,  the  position 
of  the  region  under  discussion  in  regard  to  the  child's  home  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  the  pupils 
might  be  asked  to  point  or  walk  toward  the  places  of  which  they  have 
learned,  and  to  state  in  what  direction  they  are  from  the  place  in  which 
the  lessons  are  given.  At  the  end  of  the  lessons  on  the  United  States, 
a  map  of  the  whole  country,  showing  the  various  regions  traversed  in 
their  relative  size  and  position,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  review  of  the 
main  points  noticed,  will  fix  in  the  memory  all  that  is  needed,  and 
make  the  map  a  vivid  symbol  of  the  reality.  After  this  is  done,  the 
lessons  can  be  extended  in  the  same  manner  to  other  countries  and 
continents,  noticing,  of  course,  only  what  is  most  characteristic  of  each 
-of  these.     Thus,  in  England,  we  have  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
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owing  to  high  culture,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
London  and  Manchester ;  in  France,  the  vintage,  and  .silk  manufac- 
ture—  Paris  and  Lyons;  in  Switzerland,  the  snow-crowned  Alps,  the 
beautiful  mountain  lakes,  and  the  herdsmen.  When  all  are  done,  a 
Mereator's  map,  in  which  the  several  continents  and  oceans  can  be 
seen  in  their  relative  position  without  the  interruption  occasioned  by 
the  hemispheres,  will  complete  the  preparation  for  the  use  of  the 
maps  in  future  study.  Then  a  few  lessons,  gathering  together  the 
separate  ideas  in  regard  to  climate,  people,  vegetation,  etc.,  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  earth,  making  a  little  preparation  for  future  lessons 
on  those  subjects,  would  conclude  this  introductory  course. 

These  preparatory  lessons  should  be  completed  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine.  The  pupil  would  then  be  prepared  to  use  successfully  the  globe 
and  maps  as  the  objects  of  study,  and  to  enter  at  once  on   the  course 

indicated  in  the  former  article.  American  Kducatioual  Monthly. 

[To  be  con  tinned  in  next  number.] 


FALLACIES      OF     TEXT-BOOKS. 


I  PROPOSE,  in  a  series  of  brief  papers  for  the  Teacher,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  statements  commonly  found  in  our  school-books  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  untrue,  or  useless,  or  both.  We  will  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  one  or  two  from  our  Geographies. 

In  almost  all  of  these  books,  the  Equator  is  defined  as  a  great  circle 
drawn  around  the  Earth.  One  book  now  on  my  table  says  the  Equator 
is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  around  the  Earth  at  equal  distances 
from  the  Poles.  This  definition  is  less  objectionable;  but  the  same 
author  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  parallels,  meridians,  etc.,  as  circles 
drawn  around  the  Earth.  Now,  every  Geometry  defines  a  circle  in 
language  something  like  the  following  :  a  plane  surface  bounded  by 
a  curved  line,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre. 
If  a  circle  is  truly  a  plane,  as  it  surely  is,  what  an  absurdity  to  speak 
of  a  circle  as  drawn  around  the  Earth  !  Why  teach  the  pupil  a  false- 
hood which  he  must  unlearn  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
act language  of  Geometry  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  teach  him  what 
a  circle  truly  is?  And  is  it  more  difficult  to  aid  his  imagination  to 
picture  circles  going  through  the  Earth  than  lines  going  around  it? 
Can  not  the  merest  child  see  the  geometrical  distinction  of  great  and 
small  circles?     Then  how  simple  the  definition  of  the  Equator, —  a 
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great  circle  at  right  angles  with  the  axis!  But,  if  one  objects  to 
teaching  the  pupil  that  the  Equator  is  a  plane,  on  the  ground  that,  in 
Geography,  we  use  only  its  circunaference, —  that  is,  a  line  ;  then  give 
him  the  deficition  we  have  quoted  above.  In  that  case,  he  learns  a 
half-truth,  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  This  is  quite  another  thing  from 
learning  an  untruth. 

I  also  have  a  criticism  to  make  on  our  common  method  of 
teaching  respecting  the  oblateness  of  the  Earth, —  or  the  flat- 
tening at  the  Poles.  From  the  language  used,  and  perhaps  the 
picture  of  an  oblate  spheroid  accompanying  it,  I  presume  most  learners 
conceive  of  the  Earth  as  flattened  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  aji  orange 
usually  is.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  Earth  is  really  flattened 
about  thirteen  miles  at  each  Pole;  this  amounts  to  about  3^^  of  its 
semi-diameter.  For  illustration,  suppose  we  make  a  globe  ten  feet  in 
diameter:  to  make  its  oblateness  the  same  as  that  of  the  Earth,  we 
should  flatten  each  Pole  i  of  an  inch  !  Why  not  use,  and  dwell  upon, 
some  such  simple  illustration  till  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  the  flattening  is  very  slight,  and  is  not  to  enter  into  our 
ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Earth  at  all  ? 

A  criticism  on  a  common  definition  in  Arithmetic  will  suffice  for 
the  present.  A  compound  number,  we  are  told,  is  a  number  of  sev- 
eral denominations.  This  definition  is  like  the  Irishman's  horse, — 
it  has  two  slight  faults.  The  faults  of  the  horse  were  :  first,  he  was 
hard  to  catch  ;  second,  he  was  good  for  nothing  when  caught !  The 
faults  of  the  definition  are:  first,  it  is  untrue;  second,  it  is  good  for 
nothing,  if  it  were  true  !  The  tens  and  hundreds  of  a  simple,  abstract 
number  are  just  as  much  different  denominations  as  the  pence  and 
shillings  of  English  money;  and  the  dimes  and  cents  of  our  currency 
are  as  simple  numbers  as  any  in  existence.  Why  not  introduce  the 
learner  to  the  really  important  point  of  distinction  between  simple 
and  compound  numbers, —  the  only  one, —  viz:  that,  in  simple  num- 
bers, ten  units  of  one  denomination  always  make  one  of  the  next  high- 
er, while  in  compound  numbers  the  ratio  of  increase  is  a  variable 
quantity?  Then,  in  stead  of  giving  him  a  new  set  of 'rules'  in  com- 
pound numbers, —  carrying  the  matter  even  to  the  absurdity  of  a  spe- 
cial set  for  Federal  Money, —  show  him  that  the  processes  of  simple 
numbers  are  varied  in  compound  just  so  far  as  this  peculiar  manner 
of  increase  obliges  us  to  vary  them,  not  one  jot  further.  More  here- 
after. H. 
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"ARE      N'T      YOU      TIRED      OF      TEACHING?" 


I  MET  my  old  friend  J  ones  last  Summer.  I  was  glad  to  see  him, — 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  ten  years.  He  had  grown  old  in  the  time. 
The  Theologians  had  plowed  across  his  face  until  it  was  as  knobby  as 
the  lead  region  around  Galena.  After  the  first  warm  shake  of  the 
hand,  said  he:  "  What  are  you  doing  now?"  "Teaching,"  said  I. 
<*What!  teaching  still, —  are  n't  you  tired  of  teaching  ?  "  I  looked 
at  his  haggard  features  and  pitied  him.  So,  in  stead  of  retorting,  as 
I  felt  like  doing,  I  answered  him  mildly. 

I  was  oif  enjoying  my  summer  vacation,  and  visiting  old  scenes  and 
old  acquaintances.  So,  after  parting  from  Jones,  I  stepped  into  the 
dry-goods  store  of  my  chum  Brown.  That  bald-headed  man  at  the 
desk  was  the  proprietor.  He  looked  up  from  his  book,  muttering  "8 
and  6  are  14."  When  he  recognized  me,  the  cloud  of  care  lifted 
from  his  brow,  and  the  old  smile  came  back  to  his  face  for  a  moment. 
''How  is  business?"  said  I.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "by  careful  manage- 
ment, I  have  steered  clear  of  the  breakers  so  far;  but,  if  gold  con- 
tinues to  fall  as  fast  as  it  has,  I  do  n't  know  how  long  I  can  continue 
to  do  it.  I  have  lost  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  last  three  months." 
Said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,.  "  Are  you  teaching,  yet?"  I  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  "  How  long  have  you  taught  ?  "  "  Fifteen 
years."  His  eye-brows  lifted, —  "  Well,  I  should  think  you  would  be 
tired  of  it  by  this  time,"  said  he.  Just  then,  a  clerk  called  him  to 
assist  in  showing  some  fine  goods  to  a  lady  customer,  so  our  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted.  I  waited  a  half-hour,  while  the  lady  looked 
over  all  the  silks  in  the  store,  but  made  no  purchase.  Becoming 
somewhat  tired,  I  bade  him  'good  morning'.  Just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  store,  I  observed  the  lady  turning  from  the  counter,  and  heard  her 
remark,  "Well,  Mr.  Brown,  if  I  can  n't  suit  myself  any  better,  I  will 
call  again." 

I  walked  a  few  steps  down  the  street,  and  paused  in  front  of  a  shoe- 
maker's stall.  A  man  with  spectacles  upon  his  nose  was  busily  stitch- 
ing away  at  a  fine  boot.  His  shoulders  were  shockingly  bowed;  and, 
as  I  caught  the  snatch  of  song  he  was  crooning,  I  noticed  that  his 
voice  seemed  much  cracked  and  very  husky.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  thought  I  recognized  Smith,  who  was  in  my  class  at  the  Acad- 
emy twenty  years  ago.  Smith  had  n't  much  love  for  books,  and  left 
at  the  end  of  the  second  term.  I  stepped  in  and  bade  him  '  good 
morning'.     He  knew  me,  and  I  received  a  cordial  greeting.     I  in- 
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quired  for  his  health,  and  he  complained  sadly  of  rheumatism.  After 
a  few  remarks,  he  asked  what  I  was  doing  now.  "  Teaching,"  said  I. 
"Indeed,"  said  he,  "do  n't  you  get  tired  of  it?"  Before  I  could  re- 
ply, he  had  to  get  up  to  measure  the  foot  of  a  customer.  I  took  my 
leave  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  went  on  my  way.  thinking. 

H. 


SCHOOL      DIRECTORS 


Mr.  Editor: — Though  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  only 
this  year,  there  are  some  items  I  should  like  to  know.  This  missive 
may  be  out  of  place,  as  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  paper  except  for 
the  teacher;  and  not  being  of  that  class,  but  simply  a  school-director 
of  eleven  years'  standing,  it  may  be  wrong  for  me  to  make  inquiries, 
or  take  up  space  intended  for  teachers.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  been  a  contributor  for  educational  journals,  yet  never  do  I  re- 
member of  taking  up  the  pen  with  the  fear  of  going  where  not  wanted : 
that  I  now  do,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  see  no  place  for  school-offi- 
cers in  the  Teacher.  But  I  must  come  to  the  point.  Thousands  in 
Northern  Illinois  inquire  Why  must  the  election  of  School-Directors 
come  in  August,  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  harvest  ? 
I  know  of  districts  that  never  have  had  an  election  since  this  time  was 
established.  I  know  of  others  that  but  occasionally  have  one;  not  for 
want  of  interest  in  education,  but  because,  coming  in  harvest-time,  they 
can  not  get  out  to  an  election.  I  speak  of  country  districts.  I  know 
of  no  valid  reason  why  these  elections  might  not  be  held  in  the  win- 
ter, when  farmers  can  get  together  and  examine  into  the  wants  of  the 
district.  I  have  heard  reasons,  but  none  that  I  can  see  of  weight. 
All  reports  can  be  made  as  well,  and  in  time,  if  the  election  be  in 
winter,  as  in  summer. 

Has  it  got  to  be  considered  that  school-officers  are  a  nuisance  ?  I 
see  by  the  late  law  that  they  have  to  serve  on  juries,  and  are  only  ex- 
empt from  poll-tax.  The  Clerk  of  the  Directors  has  to  make  his  re- 
turns to  trustees  twice  in  the  year.  He  has  to  make  out  the  census  re- 
port of  children,  and  report  of  taxes,  keep  the  records,  and  do  other- 
wise nine-tenths  of  all  such  work  of  the  district.  If  any  visits  the 
school  and  looks  after  its  interests,  he  is  the  one  to  do  it.  The  State 
and  County  Superintendents,  Trustees,  and  people,  expect  him  to  do 
it;  yet  they  say — the  law  —  they  are  unworthy  of  the  small  pittance, 
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formerly  granted,  of  being  exempt  from  serving  as  jurors;  and  all 
who  have  tried  this  office  know  it  does  not  even  get  the  thanks  of  the 
district,  and  it  certainly  does  not  of  any  one  else. 

The  law  says  "  No  Director  shall  be  a  contractor  on  any  job  about 
the  school."  The  fence  is  broken  down,  a  few  nails  are  needed  to  repair 
it.  A  load  of  coal  is  wanted,  all  are  hurried.  The  director  has  a  team, 
and  time,  and  is  a  mechanic,  and  knows  the  wants,  and  can  do  it  as 
well,  and  often  better,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  one.  Why  should 
he  be  refused  the  power  to  do  it,  excepting  the  odiousness  of  being 
Director  ?  It  would  seem  by  examination  of  our  school  law  that  there 
was  a  determination  to  make  this  office  as  offensive  as  possible. 

Then  look  how  he  is  treated  in  Teachers'  Institutes :  he  has  no  in- 
vitation to  attend,  and  if  he  goes  without,  is  treated  by  the  teachers  as 
if  he  had  no  business  there,  which  is  the  fact.  Methinks  this  treat- 
ment of  directors  does  not  tend  to  elevate  the  office,  or  induce  them 
to  do  their  duty,  as  the  law  requires,  right,  or  well. 

I  will  stop  at  this,  so  as  to  take  as  little  time  or  space  as  possible. 
If  I  find  any  but  teachers  have  a  right  to  speak,  I  may  speak  on  other 
practical  points.  DRACO. 

[The  Illinois  Teacher  does  not  proscribe  School  Directors,  or  any 
other  class  of  educational  men.  But  we  can  not  very  well  publish 
what  is  never  written,  or  offered  for  publication.  Whatever  is  offered 
us  for  publication,  and  seems  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Illinois,  shall  surely  go  in  if  we  have  room  for  it. —  Editor.} 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
.^~ Post-OflBce  Address  — "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago." ^» 


Mental  Arithmetic. — What  is  Mental  Arithmetic?  Does  it  in- 
clude simply  what  is  to  be  found  in  orthodox  text-books  on  the  sub- 
ject? Is  nothing  to  be  regarded  as  mental  arithmetic  unless  it  has 
some  counterpart  in  the  treatises  of  Colburn  or  Davies  or  Robinson  ? 
Have  our  authors  exhausted  the  subject?  To  me  these  are  pertinent 
questions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we,  as  teachers,  frequently  arrive  at 
mathematical  results  by  a  process  of  analysis  which  is  not  included  in 
any  of  our  so-called  authorities  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
analyses  are  susceptible  of  a  more  rigid  investigation  by  means  of  let- 
ters and  symbols;  but  does  it  thence  follow  that  in  all  their  applica- 
tions they  belong  to  Algebra,  and  Algebra  alone  ?     I  think  not. 

These  remarks  may  recall  to  some  mathematical  readers  a  solution 
of  a  certain  problem  published  in  the  Teacher  in  1863  for  mental  so- 
29 
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lution,  which  solution  was  coudemued  for  being  algebraical,  and  may 
serve  as  introductory  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mental  Mul- 
tiplication. 

The  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  first  quantity,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  and  second,  plus 
the  square  of  the  second. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  enunciation  of  a  mathematical  truth  which  be- 
longs as  much  to  arithmetic  as  to  algebra.  As  such,  we  find  the  au- 
thors of  our  Written  Arithmetics  inserting  such  contractions  as  the 
following,  being  careful,  however,  in  numerous  instances,  to  omit  any 
thing  like  a  demonstration  of  the  principle  involved  :  65X6^=:42i, 
since  we  have  (0x6)4-2(6+i)+(5X^),  aud,  as  twice  ^  of  6  is  of 
course  equal  to  6,  we  have  in  brief  7  x  (3-\-{^yii)=4:'^i  for  our  product. 
So  also  in  whole  numbers,  125^^15625,  etc.  This  principle  may,  of 
course,  be  extended  farther  and  applied  in  numerous  ways  :  e.g., 
r2j'=150Jg,  since  we  have  12'+(12X^)+(4  Xi)-  So  in  whole 
numbers,  l625'=2640625 ;  2825^=7980625.  To  facilitate  the  use  of 
such  operations  as  these,  and  also  as  a  good  drill  in  Decimal  Fractions 
and  Federal  Money,  preparatory  to  various  Operations  in  Interest,  I 
have  my  pupils  memorize  the  decimals  corresponding  to  the  fractional 
divisions  of  a  unit  into  halves,  fourths,  eighths,  and  sixteenths.  These 
fifteen  decimal  expressions  may  be  committed  to  memory  in  a  very 
short  time;  and  such  a  stock  of  material,  though  apparently  so  limit- 
ed, may  be  rendered  of  almost  incalculable  value  by  any  one  who  will 
but  notice  the  great  variety  of  combinations  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible :  e.^.,  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  $5625.00;  changing 
the  point  from  after  the  5  to  other  positions,  he  calls  for  the  reading 
of  the  several  amounts  thus  indicated,  in  dollars,  dimes,  cents,  or 
mills, —  the  successive  answers  being,  as  he  passes  to  the  left  with  the 
point,  Five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars ;  Five  hund- 
red and  sixty-two  and  one-half;  Fifcy-six  and  one-fourth ;  Five  and 
five-eighths;  Nine-sixteenths  of  a  dollar, —  and  so  on  for  the  other 
denominations. 

"John,  write  on  the  board  Fourteen  and  five-eighths  dollars  and 
eleven-sixteenths  of  a  tenth  of  a  mill."  No  sooner  said  than  done, — 
$14.62506875. 

"  Mary,  change  the  point  in  John's  figures  two  places  to  the  right, 
and  read  in  dollars,  cents,  and  mills."    "$1462.506875. 

Ans.  "  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars,  fifty  cents,^ 
six  and  seven-eighths  mills."  etc.,  etc. 

Observe,  too,  that  these  decimals  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  unity 
that  the  corresponding  whole  numbers  bear  to  10000.  Thus,  j^g= 
.1875,  and  y3_  of  10000=1875;  /g=.4375,  and  j\  of  10000=4375: 
and  again,  j^g  of  a  dollar=31i  cents;  ji  of  a  dollar=68|  cents,  etc. 

The  applications  of  these  numbers  are  exceedingly  numerous.  I 
instance  a  few.  What  is  the  square  of  31245  ?  By  the  application 
of  the  principle  first  noticed  above,  we  see  that  the  required  square 
will  be  (3124X3125)  with  25  annexed.     Since  we  know  that  8125  is 
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y^g  of  10000,  our  operation  then  is  as  follows  :  j'g  of  3124  =  195}  ;  /g 
of  8124=(1000— 5  times  4|)=:976i,  and  our  result  is  976250025. 

Again,  What  is  the  square  of  68745  't  (This  is  Problem  6  published 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher.') 

Operation:  Multiply  6874  by  6875  and  annex  25.  6875=j^  of 
of  lOOOO.  -f'g  of  6874=4291 ;  ji  of  6874=11  times  430—11  times 
|,=4725|,  and  our  required  square  is  4725875025,  etc. 

Again,  What  is  the  sixteenth  power  of  5  ? 

Operation:  5^  =  25;  5^  =  (5^)^  =  25^  =  625;  5^  =  (50'^625»  = 
390625 ;  5'^=(50^=390625==152587890625. 

The  last  operation  may  require  a  word  of  explanation.       Notice, 
390625  is  39  Jg  times  10000  ;  then  the  required  square  will  be  (39  Jg)' 
X10000^  or  (39-rig)^X  100000000.      (39Jg)^=39=+i  of  39+(-rig)=; 
39^  =  (40x38) -1-1,  =  1521 

\  of  39  = 41^ 

together  we  have  1525 i 

Now,  observe  that  the  4th  power  of  5  above  has  the  same  significant 
figures  as  the  decimal  for  Jg ;  therefore,  (|ig)^,=^ig,  when  expressed 
decimally,  will  have  the  same  significant  figures  as  the  8th  power  of 
5  above.  Hence,  by  attaching  these  figures  in  their  proper  order  to 
15251-  when  multiplied  by  100000000,  and  noticing  that  the  3  of 
390625  falls  in  the  same  order  as  the  5  of  the  875,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  i,  and  hence  must  be  added,  we  have  as  above  152587890625. 
These  processes  were  all  followed  and  the  results  obtained  mentally 
before  any  attempt  was  made  at  writing  out  any  part  of  the  process. 

0.  s.  w. 

SoLUTEONS. —  8  {May  No.}  —^, — ,  x,  xy,  represent  the  required 
progression.  Put  582=  a,  and  468:=  6.  By  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  wehave  — 3-f— -=a...[l]  J  and  — j-)-a;''=6...[2].     Multiply 

[1]  by  y,  and  we  have--2-|-a;'=ay...[3].     From  [3]  and  [2]  we  have 

b^ay;  .•.y= — .     Substitute  this  value  of  ?/  in  [2],  and  we  have 

— rj— |-a;*=: 6 ;  .-,  X  =  "7^3  ..gs,  and  by  restoring  the  values  of  a  and 
0  we  have 

723}3V.73^,  582/,n^,  468;/^^,  and  386|V-;^^,  ior 
the  required  progression.  O.  s.  w. 

9  {May  No.)  846.125  =  369  shillings.  Put  a  =  369,  and  6  =  20. 
The  problem  gives  the  following  equations  :  (^*+2/^)(a;-|-?/)=(2...[l]; 
xy=b...[2'].  Add  2xy(x-\-y)  to  each  member  of  [1],  and  substitute 
value  of  2xy  from  [2]  in  the  second  member,  and  we  have  (a:-f-2/)^= 
a-\-2b{x-\-y).     Put  x-\-y^=z,  restore  values  of  a  and  b,  and  transpose. 
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and  we  have  2"— 402— 369=0 ;  .-.-=9,  or  a:-f-y=9...[3].  From 
[2]  and  [3]  we  find  ic=4  or  5,  and  y=b  or  4,  giving  for  final  results 
16  and  25.  o.  s.  w. 

Solutions  to  both  the  above  have  also  been  received  from  Sigma. 

[We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  till  next  month  a  solution  by  Artemas 
Martin  of  Prob.  8  (April  number),  which  we  intended  to  give  in  this  issue. 

—  Publisher.] 

Gr.  C  D. — We  have  received  the  following  from  our  friend  J.  Piper, 
of  Eddyville,  Iowa.     We  hope  to  hear  from  him  again. 

"  The  greatest  common  divisor  of  several  numbers  is  either  the 
smallest  or  some  foctor  of  the  smallest.  If  the  least  is  not  the  G.C.D., 
then  the  G.  C.  D.  can  not  be  greater  than  one-half  the  least;  if  not 
one-half,  it  can  not  be  greater  than  one-third ;  if  not  one-third,  it  can 
not  be  greater  than  one-fourth,  etc.  Can  not  all  the  problems  usually 
given  in  the  books  be  solved  more  easily  by  the  above  than  by  any 
other  method?" 


NATIONAL     EDUCATIONAL     CONVENTIONS. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.— SEVENTH  SESSION. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  the  16th,  l'7th  and  18th  days  of  August,  1865. 

ORDER      OF      EXERCISES. 

Wednesday,  August  16th. —  At  8  o'clock  a.m.:  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  rooms  of  the  School  Department,  in  the  Capitol. 

At  10  o'clock:  Music  by  the  Harmonic  Society  of  Harrisburg. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  His  Excellency  A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  11  o'clock:  Annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

At  2  o'clock  P.M.:  A  paper  on  'The  Mechanism  of  School-Teaching',  by  W. 
N.  Barringer,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

At  3  o'clock:  A  paper,  'Normal  Schools,  with  their  Distinctive  Characteristics, 
should  be  Established  and  Maintained  in  each  State  at  Public  Expense',  by  Prof. 
R.  Edwards,  President  of  Normal  University,  Illinois. 

Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

At  4  o'clock:  'Phonetic  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading',  by  Hon.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston. 

At  8  o'clock:  Lecture  by  Prof.  James  D.  Butler,  State  University,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Thursday,  August  ITth. — At  9  a.m.:  A  paper  on  'The  Best  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing the  Classics',  by  Prof.  A.  Harkness,  Providence,  R.I. 
Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 
At  10  A.M.:  Report  of  Committee  on  'Object  Teaching,  as  pursued  at  Oswego'. 
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Barnas  Sears,  D.D.,  S.  S.  Greene,  Providence;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  J.  L. 
Pickard,  Chicao;o;  D.  N.  Camp,  Connecticut;  R.  Edwards,  Illinois;  C.  S.  Pen- 
nell,  Missouri,  Committee. 

Immediately  after  tliis  report,  the  members  of  the  Association  are  invited  to 
join  in  an  excursion  to  Gettysburg,  where  it  is  expected  parties  will  be  present  to 
point  out  the  most  interesting  localities  of  that  eventful  battle-field. 

Friday,  August  18th. — At  9  a.m.:  Election  of  Officers,  and  other  business. 

At  10  o'clock  :  Address  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  on  'The  Principle  of  Associ- 
ation for  the  Improvement  of  Schools'. 

At  11  o'clock:  Address  by  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania. 

At  2  P.M.:  A  paper  on  'The  Supervision  of  Graded  Schools',  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ohio. 

Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

At  3  o'clock:  A  lecture  on  'Education,  as  an  Element  in  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  Union  ',  by  Prof  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa. 

At  4  o'clock :  An  address  is  expected  from  Maj.  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  Superin- 
tendent of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  Washington. 

At  7i  P.M. :  Transaction  of  business. 

At  8 :  Brief  Reports  from  the  several  states,  resolutions,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBJECTS      FOR      DISCUSSION. 

The  following  topics  have  been  proposed  for  discussion : — 
"  What  service  can  (his  Association  retidev  toward  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools 
m  the  States  lately  in  Rebellion  ?" 

'■'■The  Relations  of  the  National  Goiiernmeni  to  Education." 

"Ifow  to  Cure  (he  Evil  of  Irregular  Attendance  at  out  Public  Schools." 

NOTICES. 

Free  tickets  will  be  given  to  members  in  attendance  to  return  mdy  over  the 
routes  passed  over  in  going  to  the  meetings,  on  all  the  railroads  leading  from  Har- 
risburg  to  the  following  places :  —  Xew  York,  Elmira,  Boston,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburg.  Other  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  points  farther  west. 
Many  other  railroads  leading  to  these  points  have  granted  similar  reductions. 
Teachers  and  other  members  living  at  remoter  points  will  need  to  arrange  for 
the  proper  connections  with  these  places. 

N.B.  The  State  Superintendent,  or  other  school  officer  in  each  state,  is  earn- 
estly requested  to  see  that  due  notice,  in  detail,  of  railroad  arrangements  be  sea- 
sonably given  in  school  journals,  local  papers,  or  in  special  circulars,  for  his  own 
section  of  the  country.  The  proper  parties  to  consult  on  these  subjects  are  Prof 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Millersville,  Pa. ;  S.  P.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ; 
Edward  Danforth,  Esq.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  E.sq.,  Boston  Mass. 

A  reduction  of  fares  at  the  Hotels  in  Harrisburg,  for  members,  on  presentation 
of  certificates  of  membership,  will  also  be  granted. 

A  meeting  of  the  Xorraal  School  Association  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  School  Department,  at  the  Ca])itol,  on  Tuesday,  August   15th,  1865. 

A  local  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  P.  Bates,  S.  D.  Ingram,  and  Miss  A. 
Y.  Woodward,  will  have  in  charge  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  members,  and  the  arrangement.s  for  the  meetings. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  at  New 
Haven,  on  the  8th,  9th  and  loth  days  of  August.  It  is  expected  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  include  both  meetings  in 

one  trip.  S.  S.  GREENE,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
Providence,  June  30, 1865. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTORS. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  several  gentlemen  prominent  among 
the  Normal  School  Teachers  of  the  country,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  an- 
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nouncc  that  a  business  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Normal  School  In- 
structors will  be  held  at  Jlai-risburg,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  August  15th,  1865. 

By  invitation  of  lion.  Charles  R.  Coburn,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  School  Department  Rooms  in  the  Capitol. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  connected  with  Normal  Schools  will  be  present  if  possible. 
These  institutions  are  rapidly  multiplying  in  our  country,  and  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  necessary  that  their  work  be  well  and  philcsophically  done. 
Let  all  who  are  interested  in  their  success,  therefore,  come  together  for  counsel 
and  the  interchange  of  sentiments.  Great  problems,  precipitated  upon  the  nation 
by  the  war,  must  be  solved  in  the  coming  years.  Their  solution  is  essential  to  our 
civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  And  who  are  more  in 
the  way  of  grappling  with  these  problems  than  Normal  Scliool  Instructors  ought 
to  be  ?  Let  all  parts  of  the  country  be  represented,  therefore,  at  this  meeting. 
Normal,  III.,  July  3, 1865.  RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OP    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amkrican  Institute  of  Instruction  will 
be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  days 
of  August,  1865. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  the  New  Haven  House  on  the   8th,  at  10 

o'clock  A.M. 

The  public  exercises  will  be  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  August  8. 

At  2J  o'clock,  P.M.  the  meeting  will  be  organized,  and  the  customary  addresses 
will  be  made;  after  which  there  will  be  a  discussion  upon  the  following  subject: 
'  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin,  especially  to  Beginners.' 

At  8  o'clock  P.M.,  a  Lecture  by  Ex-Gov.  Emory  Washburn,  on  '  Civil  Polity  as 
a  Branch  of  School  Education.' 

Wednesdai/,  August  9. 

At  9  o'clock  A.M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  '  The  Free  High  School  System.' 
To  be  opened  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  Lecture  by  Wm.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on 
'  Dynamic  and  Mechanic  Teaching.' 

At  3|-  P.M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  'What  Duties  does  the  return  of  Peace 
bring  to  the  Friends  of  Education,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Freedmen  of 
our  country  ?  '     To  be  opened  by  Judge  Russell,  of  Boston. 

At  8  P.M.,  a  Lecture,  by  T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  College,  on 
'  The  Teaching  of  Moral  and  Political  Duties  in  the  Public  Schools.' 

Thursday,  August  10. 

At  9  o'clock  A.M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  '  Methods  of  Presenting  Moral  Top- 
ics.' 

At  11  o'clock  A.M.,  a  Lecture,  by  E.  0.  Haven,  D.D.,  President  of  Michigan 
University,  on  '  The  Indirect  Benefits  of  School  Education.' 

At  2^,  P.M.,  a  teaching  exercise  in  Physiology,  illustrating  the  methods  of  Sim- 
ultaneous Verbal  and  Linear  Delineation,  by  Miss  Melvina  Mitchell,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts ;  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 

At  8  o'clock  P.M.,  a  discussion;  to  be  followed  by  brief  addresses  from  repre- 
sentatives from  different  states. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  before  the  war,  a  majority  of  the  states 
were  represented,  and  that  meeting,  especially  its  closing  session,  was  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  Should  not  the  return  of  Peace,  opening  new  and  broader  fields 
for  the  teacher,  make  the  first  meeting  after  the  war  still  more  memorable  ? 

Brief  readings,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  may  be  expected  each 
day  or  evening. 

The  citizens  of  New  Haven  generously  proffer  gratuitous  entertainment  to  lady 
teachers  in  attendance. 
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Particulars  as  to  the  usual  railroad  facilities  and  hotel  rates  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  August,  making  it  convenient  to 
include  the  two  meetings  in  one  trip.  BIRDSEY  GRANT  NORTHROP,  President. 

John  P.  Aveuih,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Junel'2, 1S65. 
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EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


The  New-York  State  Teachers'  Association  meets  this  year  at  Elmira.  It  is 
to  continue  three  days,  July  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  and  the  programme  is  exten- 
sive. Among  the  subjects  announced  for  discussion  are :  The  Condition  of  Edu- 
cation ;  Higher  Education  of  Young  Ladies ;  Teachers'  Institutes  and  best  Methods 
of  Conducting  them  ;  Nature  and  Uses  of  Logic;  Classification  in  Physiology  ;  Im- 
proved Methods  in  Education ;  Music  as  a  School  Exercise ;  Study  of  History  • 
Duties  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents ;  Physical  Education  and 
Military  Drill  in  Schools;  Curriculum  of  Studies  for  Common  Schools.  Besides 
these,  there  are  two  Poems,  and  lectures  and  addresses  on  themes  not  named. 
We  do  not  know  the  capacity  and  power  of  the  Knickerbocker  stomach ;  but  if 
it  cau  digest  all  that  is  here  set  down,  we  shall  expect  to  hear  repeated  in  respect 
to  our  friends  in  that  state  the  scripture  declaration  :  "  And  there  were  giants  in 
those  days.'' 

Professor  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  is  this  year  President  of  the  As- 
sociation.    Most  New-York  and  some  Pennsylvania  Railroads  reduce  their  fare. 

Detroit. —  Something  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  idea  of  securing  a 
Superintendent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Detroit  was  first  proposed,  it  was 
thought  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  it  was  finally  adopted,  not  without  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  School  Board.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Board  for  1864,  the  wisdom  of  the  movement  is  testified  to  by  the  various 
committees,  and  high  compliments  are  paid  to  the  efiiciency  of  their  Superintend- 
ent, J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Esq.  Under  his  efiioient  administration,  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  4,978  ;  average  at- 
tendance, 4,437;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  89.1  ;  of  tardiness  on  average  attend- 
ance, 1.8.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  was  $6.59.  Salary  of  Principal  of  High 
School,  $1,150;  Principals  of  Union  Schools,  $1,000;  female  assistants,  from 
$340  to  $450. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  surgeons  and  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  died  in  New  York  about  the  1st  of  May,  at  an  advanced 
age.     He  left  behind  him  a  worthy  record  of  his  professional  life. 

New- York  Teacher. 
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LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  April  25th 
to  28th  inclusive,  at  Warren,  JoDaviess County,  signed  by  H.  H  Smith,  of  Galena, 
as  President,  and  countersigned  by  Miss  N.  Gallup,  of  Dunleith,  as  Secretary,  came 
to  hand  just  too  late  for  the  June  number  of  the  Teacher. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Institute  were  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and 
profitable.  Exercises  of  a  practical  character  were  given  by  various  persons,  from 
the  county  and  from  abroad.  The  topics  discussed  included  School  Government, 
Spelling,  Reading,  Composition,  Writing,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  etc. 
Lectures  were  also  delivered  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Tliursday  evenings, 
and  essays  read  on  Friday  evening, —  the  latter  by  Misses  Densmore  and  Gallup. 
The  officers  elected,  besides  the  above,  were  S.  C.  Hays  and  S.  Rogers,  Vice 
Presidents,  and  Miss  S.  A.  Yerrington,  Treasurer. 

The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows.  The  fifth  is  aimed,  as  we  understand, 
at  the  Galena  officials,  and  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  'drawn  mild': 

Resolved,  That  this  has  beea  one  of  the  most  pleas.aiit,  thorough,  and  instructive  Institute.s  ever 
held  in  Jo  Daviess  County 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  the  citizens  of  Warren,  for  their  hospitality  in  so  generously 
entertaining  us  while  in  their  midst. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  indebted  to  Profs.  Edwards  of  the  State  Normal  School,  GriflSth  of  Bata- 
via,  and  Parsons  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  conducted  most  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Institute.  They  are  thorough  educational  men,  live  teachers,  and  our  hearty  thanks 
are  tendered  them  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  our  behalf;  we  hereby  elect  them  honorary 
members  of  the  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Rev.  E.  11.  Avery  for  the  very  able  address  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Thursday  evening  session ;  also  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  different  churches  for  the  in- 
terest they  have  taken  in  the  various  exercises  during  the  week. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathies  to  those  teachers  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  employed  by  school  directors  who  have  so  little  interest  in  educational  matters  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  schools  as  to  refuse  Ihcm  the  privilege  of  dismissing  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  Teachers'  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  organ,  the  Illinois  Teacher,  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
true  teacher  in  our  county. 

Resolved,  That  we  conduct  our  next  institute  upon  the  same  principles  that  we  have  the  present 
session,  and  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  be  urgently  invited  to  be  present. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  recommend  the  early  introduction  of 
Greene's  Series  of  Grammars  into  all  the  schools  of  our  county. 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  Parsons's  book  no  Orthography,  and  Chart,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  of  our  county,  and  we  recommend  their  use  in  our  schools. 

State  Normal  University. —  The  closing  exercises  of  this  institution  for  the 
present  year  were  more  than  usually  interesting.  The  examinations  began  on 
Tuesday,  June  20th,  and  the  entire  series  occupied  four  days,  closing  on,  Friday 
the  23d,  with  the  Annual  Commencement.  Thursday  evening  the  Address  to  the 
Literary  Societies  was  delivered  by  Col.  L.  H.  Potter,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
institution.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Model  High  School  occurred  on 
Wednesday  the  21st. 

The  attendance  of  strangers  and  citizens  was,  throughout,  unusually  large, 
amounting  on  Friday  to  more  than  1,200  persons.  There  was  every  indication  of 
the  highest  interest. 

In  the  Normal  there  were  eleven  graduates,  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
time  thus  far,  viz :  Olinda  M.  Johnson,  of  La  Salle  county  ;  Almenia  C.  Jones,  of 
Fulton  county;  Lucinda  J.  Stanard,  of  Bureau  county;  Bandusia  Wakefield,  of 
De  Witt  county ;  Thomas  J.  Burrill,  of  Stephenson  county  ;  John  W.  Cook,  of 
Woodford  county ;  William  Florin,  of  Madison  county;  David  M.  Fulwiler,  of 
McLean  county ;  Oscar  F.  McKim,  of  Henderson  county ;  Adolph  Suppiger,  of 
Madison  county;    and  Melancthon  Wakefield,  of  De  Witt  county. 

In  the  High  School  the  graduates  numbered  seven :  Gertrude  K.  Case,  of  Nor- 
mal ;  Clara  V.  Fell,  of  Normal ;  Charles  L.  Capen,  of  Bloomington ;  Howard  C. 
Crist,  of  Bloomington  ;  Hosea  Howard,  jr.,  of  Bloomington  ;  William  McCam- 
bridge,  of  Normal ;  and  Robert  McCart,  jr.,  of  Bloomington.     This  was  the  first 
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class  ever  graduated  at  the  Model  Scliool.  They  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  busi- 
ness, or  for  entering  the  best  Eastern  Colleges. 

Reporters  were  present  in  numbers  unusually  large,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Bloomington,  etc.  We  do  not  lay  claim  to  an  overstock  of  modesty,  but 
we  could  not  'screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking  place',  of  transferring  to  our 
pages  what  some  of  our  good  friends  have  said  about  us  at  this  linie.  We  cer^ 
tainly  feel  grateful  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  for  the  .kind  interest  they 
have  taken  in  the  institution. 

Tlie  next  term  begins  on  Monday,  September  11th,  1865. 

The  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  '  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Illinois',  which  consists  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelbyville,  President;  Hon. 
Newton  Batenian,  of  Springfield,  Secretary ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Foster,  of  Chicago ;  Wal- 
ter L.  Mayo,  Esq.,  Albion;  Walter  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  Bloomington;  Charles  P. 
Taggart,  Esq.,  Peoria;  George  P.  Rex,  M.D.,  Perry  ;  J.  W.  Schweppe,  Esq.,  Al- 
ton; Henry  Wing,  M.D.,  Collinsville ;  William  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Chicago;  B.  G. 
Roots,  Esq.,  Tamaroa;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner,  Fi'ceport ;  Kersey  H.  Fell,  Esq.^ 
Bloomington;  Hon.  W.  H.  Green,  Cairo;  Calvin  Goudy,  M.D.,  Taylorville. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  Richard  Edwards,  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Mental 
Science  and  Didactics ;  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  History  ; 
Thomas  Metcalf,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  ;  Joseph  A  Sewall,  Instructor  in  Nat- 
ural Science ;  Albert  Stetson,  Instructor  in  Language ;  Miss  Emaline  Dryer, 
Instructress  in  Grammar  and  Drawing;  William  L.  Pillsbury,  Principal  of  Model 
School ;  Miss  Marion  Hammond,  Teacher  of  Primary  Department. 

Freeport. —  We  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  enterprising  city,  and  found  Mr. 
Raymond  laboring  successfully  in  the  High  School.  The  graduating  class  gave 
their  exercises  in  Fry's  Hall,  on  Friday,  June  SOth.  They  consisted  of  five  young 
ladies  and  one  youilg  man,  the  latter  of  whom  has  certainly  the  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful orator.  Mr.  Raymond  has  been  assisted  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
by  Miss  Ferris,  of  Galesburg,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  love  and  esteem,  not  only  of  her  pupils,  but  of  all  who  know  her.  We 
wish  Mr.  R.  the  most  complete  success  in  his  well-directed  and  earnest  efforts  in 
the  good  cause,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  secure  it.  He  has  been  appointed 
for  the  coming  year  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  his  salary,  without  a  word  of  solicitation  from  him,  has  been  increased 
It  is  now  $1,400. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC, 


Affixes  to   English  Words.     By  S.   S.  Haldeman,  A.M.     Philadelphia:  E.  H, 
Butler  &  Co.     Chicago:  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co.     Pp.  271. 

This  book  is  a  treatise  upon  the  origin  and  etymologic  structure  of  the  words 
of  the  English  language.  To  the  ordinary  student  our  language  is  a  structure 
built  up  of  words  taken  from  other  languages,  with  their  modifications.  The 
author  traces  these  words  back  to  their  elements,  and  shows  us  how  these  ele- 
ments have  been  changed  in  form  by  different  nations  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
idea  has  been  preserved.  The  real  roots  to  English  words  are  comparatively  few, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  the  language  would  diminish 
greatly  the  necessity  of  consulting  dictionaries.  Most  of  the  new  words  appearing 
in  successive  editions  of  English  Lexicons  are  old  forms  with  the  affixes  already 
in  use.  Webster  is  said  to  have  added  12,000  words  to  Todd's  Johnson,  and 
Worcester  claims  about  104,000  for  his  quarto  of  1860. 

The  task  which  the  author  has  assigned  to  himself  has  been  a  difficult  one,  and 
has  been  performed  with  great  care  and  thoroughness.  The  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  makes  it  one  of  ready  use  even  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  classics.  The  student  will  find  it  of  great  value  as  a  key  to  the  structure 
and  meaning  of  words,  and  its  careful  study  would  contribute  much  to  a  greater 
fluency  and  exactness  in  the  use  of  language.  w. 
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Mitchkll's  Sekiks  ok  Geookaphiks  :  Compvls'uii^  First  LesKmis  in  (geography;  New 
Primary  Oeocjraphy ;  New  Intermediate  Geography  ;  Geography  and  Atlas. 
By  S.  Augustus  Mitchell,  Author  of  Works  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geogra- 
phy.    Philadelpliia:  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Chicago:  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co. 

This  Series  of  Geographies  is  new,  and  entirely  distinct  from  tlie  one  which  has 
been  before  the  public  so  many  years.     Among  its  advantages  are  the  following: 

It  \sneiL<.  The  continual  change  taking  place  in  the  outlines  of  countries  re- 
quires as  frequent  change  in  the  maps  of  our  te.xt-books.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  our  own  country,  where  recent  changes  in  boundaries  have  been  so  great 
that  old  maps  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  present  political  divisions.  The  same 
may  be  said  concerning  population,  manufactures,  productions,  commerce,  and 
other  important  facts  developed  by  the  last  census. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent.  The  text  is  clear  and  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  the  illustrations — a  very  important  item — are  new  and  instructive,  and 
the  maps  are  accurately  traced,  and  present  their  subjects  prominently  to  the  eye. 
In  the  higher  books  the  matter  is  carefully  selected,  and  arranged  in  topical  order. 
In  the  lower  books,  the  pupil  is  led  on  by  question  and  answer.  How  the  study 
of  geography  should  be  conmaenced  is  a  much-debated  question.  The  method  of 
this  book,  the  one  usually  adopted,  is  judiciously  and  well  presented.  The  ex- 
treme popularity  of  the  series  is  a  high  testimonial  of  its  practical  value  in  the 
school-room.  w. 

Companion  Poets  for  the  People  :  Illustrated.  Household  Poems  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow:  With  Illustrations,  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  and  John 
Absolon.     Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1865.     Price  50  cents. 

The  plan  of  this  series  of  Companion  Poets,  of  which  the  Household  Poems  is 
the  first,  is  "to  present  the  choicest  and  most  deservedly  popular  poems  of  the 
best  poets  in  a  tasteful  and  elegant  style,  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  price  so  low 
as  to  bring  the  series  within  the  reach  of  every  household."  Other  volumes  are 
promised  soon.  This  volume  is  in  paper  covers,  on  fine  paper,  with  good  type  and 
fine  illustrations, — in  a  word,  it  is  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

We  think  this  is  an  excellent  undertaking.  To  put  such  poems  in  every  house- 
hold, along  with  the  Bible,  could  not  fail  to  instruct  and  lift  up  young  and  old. 
We  could  wish  that  these  beautiful  Companion  Poets  might  take  the  place  of 
Beadle's  Di.me  Novels  and  such  trash. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling-Book  :  Illustrated.     Boston  :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

This  little  book  is  meant  to  accompany  Hillard's  Primary  Readers,  and,  like 
them,  seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  arranged,  thereby  furnishing  a  progressive 
course  of  study,  and  also  finely  illustrated.  Those  who  use  Hillard's  Readers  will 
welcome  this  attractive  book,  and  we  think  it  will  be  deservedly  received  with 
favor  by  all. 

American  Journal  of  Education.  New  Series,  No.  14,  June,  1865.  H.  Barnard, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

This  journal  continues  on  its  career  of  usefulness  in  collecting  and  preserving 
in  permanent  form  a  vast  amount  of  educational  intelligence  and  history,  that 
without  such  gleaning  would  be  inevitably  lost.  The  present  number  contains 
articles  on  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Presidents  of  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  giving  biographical  sketches. 
2.  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Pennsylvania.  3.  Progressive  Develop- 
ment of  Physical  Culture.  4.  National  Associations  for  Educational  Purposes, 
being  a  historical  sketch.  5.  Historical  Development  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut. 6.  Public  Instruction  in  the  Free  Cities  of  Germany.  7.  Public  In- 
struction in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt.  8.  New-York  State  Teachers'  Association,  a 
historical  sketch.  9.  Advice  to  Students,  by  Men  Eminent  in  Letters  and  Af- 
fairs. 10.  Educational  Intelligence  and  Miscellany.  This  number  also  contains 
a  portrait  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall.  Let  teachers  unite  in  sustaining  this  valuable 
journal. 
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MAN      A      WORKER 


[Concluded  from  July  number.] 

We  all  know  of  what  a  fearful  development  some  of  the  desires  are 
capable  if  they  are  only  indulged  without  restraint.  The  miser  gloats 
over  his  gold  and  labors  to  acquire  more  and  more,  no  matter  how 
great  his  acquisitions,  and  would  rather  spill  his  blood  than  spend  his 
money. 

Othello  and  Lady  Macbeth,  though  creations  of  Shakspeare's  im- 
agination, both  find  their  perfect  type  in  real  life.  But  these  desires 
and  passions,  as  well  as  all  others,  when  properly  directed  and  stimu- 
lated by  right  objects,  are  as  powerful  agents  in  building  up  the  per- 
fect man  as  otherwise  they  are  in   making  him  a  perfect  devil. 

The  moral  powers,  too,  every  one  of  us  knows,  need  educating.  Not 
that  I  believe  man  to  have  nothing  good  in  him,  and  to  be  wholly 
bad  ;  for  if  this  were  true,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  in  any  way  be 
treated  as  a  moral  being.  Such  treatment  of  such  a  being  would 
be  like  trying  to  make  a  deaf  man  hear  by  whispering  to  him  when 
separated  from  you  by  a  brick  wall.  But  I  only  assert  what  the  ex- 
perience of  each  one  of  you  will  aflSrm,  when  I  say  that  a  man  feels 
stronger  for  doing  his  whole  duty  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  dangers, 
and  that  after  conquering  once  he  can  conquer  more  easily  again. 
There  are  no  victories  in  the  moral  world  like  that  of  King  Pyrrhus 
won  over  the  Romans,  which  made  him  exclaim  "Another  such  vic- 
tory would  ruin  me." 

I  have  brought,  so  far,  a  small  part  of  that  evidence  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  things  below  man,  and  from  what  we  ob- 
serve of  the  nature  of  human  powers,  mental  and  physical.  There  are 
other  indications  that  point  in  the  same  direction. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  pleasure  or  happiness,  for  which  we  all 
strive  so  constantly,  is  obtained  only  as  a  secondary  result  of  some  ae- 
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tion.  Eat  and  live :  do  and  be  liappy.  The  result  is  no  less  sure  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  A  man  might  about  as  well  commit 
suicide  as  be  pcrjietually  afflicted  with  ennui.  They  who  have  no  nobler 
employment  than  helping  each  other  kill  time  enjoy  but  little,  and  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  kill  themselves,  mind  and  soul.  We  see  how  wise 
such  an  arrangement  is  when  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
race  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  daily  bread. 
We  speak  of  a  man  of  a  liberal  education,  but  we  usually  mean  that  he 
has  studied  such  things  as  will  fit  him  to  enter  one  of  the  so-called 
liberal  professions.  For  those  studies  the  G-ermans  have  the  expressive 
term  brodwissenschaften,  or  bread-and-butter  sciences.  Does  not  God, 
by  making  happiness  in  so  great  a  measure  conditional  upon  action, 
so  that  a  Hamilton  has  it;  "Perfect  happiness  is  the  result  of  the 
perfect  harmonious  action  of  all  the  powers,"  indicate  that  he  looks 
upon  all  right  acts  with  favor  ?  ''If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat";  "if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel", 
are  not  rules  of  Political  Economy  alone. 

Again,  you  must  all  of  you  have  noticed  that  no  small  degree  of 
enjoyment  is  found  in  the  very  pursuit  of  an  object;  some  times  more 
in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  object  when  obtained.  Izaak  Walton  doubt- 
less enjoyed  more  the  catching  than  the  eating  of  fish.  So,  too,  in 
scientific  inquiry,  the  investigation  puts  the  strongest  minds  to  the 
severest  strain,  afi"ording  them  pleasure  corresponding  in  intensity,  so 
long  as  the  investigation  lasts,  while  the  results  are  viewed  without 
emotion.  The  philosopher  Malebranche  said  "  If  I  held  Truth  cap- 
tive in  my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I 
might  again  pursue  it  and  capture  it";  and  Lessing,  "Did  the  Al- 
mighty, holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left  Search  after 
truth,  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer, —  in  all  humility, 
but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after  truth." 

Success,  too,  usually  comes  only  as  the  result  of  long-continued  ef- 
fort. We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  true  so  far  as  regards  mental 
and  physical  training;  but  now  I  refer  to  the  accomplishment  of  things 
undertaken.  An  acorn,  by  chance  covered  up  by  dirt  or  leaves  so  that 
it  may  grow,  sends  up  a  tiny  shoot,  which  drawing  nourishment  little 
by  little  from  the  earth  around,  from  every  breeze  that  kisses  its 
leaves,  and  from  the  sunlight  that  warms  it,  lifts  itself  up  and  spreads 
out  its  waving  branches  on  every  side ;  the  tempests  that  blow  over  it 
only  cause  it  to  embrace  its  mother  earth  with  a  firmer  grasp,  even 
thus  as  it  strikes  its  roots  out  more  broadly  and  deeply,  gaining  new 
materials  for  growth.     In  time  it  towers  high,  a  majestic  tree  of  the 
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forest.  It  is  a  noble  result,  apparently  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  but  who  shall  tell  the  power  of  those  forces  that  have  been  so 
silently  yet  surely  working?  Who  shall  measure  the  strength  of  the 
machinery  that,  thrusting  its  delicate  fingers  far  under  ground,  has 
seized  whatever  was  suited  to  the  building  above,  and  has  sent  it  along 
the  thoroughfares  of  root  and  trunk  and  branch  to  its  appropriate 
place  ?  Who  shall  tell  how  much  air  has  been  analyzed  in  the  ten 
thousand  laboratories  of  the  tree,  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  subtle  gases 
and  set  free  ?  Who  shall  count  the  number  of  rays  of  sunlight  that 
it  stores  up  ?  The  tree  thus  built  shall  stand  for  ages,  putting  forth 
its  leaves  and  bearing  its  fruit.  And  man  follows  in  track  with  Na- 
ture, in  doing  whatever  he  does  that  is  any  degree  abiding.  A  Pres- 
cott  writes  Histories  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  so  simple  and  easy 
in  style  that,  if  you  think  of  it  at  all  as  you  read,  it  seems  as  if  you 
could  have  done  the  work  very  easily  yourself.  But  Prescott  spent  ten 
years  in  careful  study  before  he  began  to  write.  His  fame,  though  it 
came  in  a  day,  was  not  suddenly  acquired.  I  need  not  call  to  your 
memory  the  names  of  multitudes  who  have  won  splendid  success  only 
by  persevering  toil.  Their  names  abound  in  every  department  of 
science,  and  are  as  familiar  as  the  names  of  father  and  mother.  De- 
mosthenes, Galileo,  Newton,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Clay,  Audubon,  Agas- 
siz,  and  a  host  of  others  not  less  famous  than  these,  whom  time  would 
fail  to  mention  merely. 

In  our  country  the  spirit  of  labor  has  been  more  a  living  spirit 
among  all  classes  than  in  any  other.  The  question  that  we  first  ask  of 
a  man  is  "  What  can  he  do  ?"  and  if  the  reply  comes  that  he  can  do 
nothing,  you  know  the  estimate  that  is  at  once  put  upon  him.  It  is 
said  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world ;  but  in  our  part 
of  the  world  we  recognize  no  necessity  for  drones.  Let  us  look  a  few 
moments  at  the  youth  of  our  country,  and  see  if  we  shall  not  find  that 
our  principle  may  be  extended  to  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  in  its 
good  efi"ects. 

A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  New  England  (I  speak 
of  N.  E.,  for  there,  if  any  where,  were  the  foundations  of  our  govern- 
ment laid) — a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  New  England 
was  a  wilderness,  unbroken,  save  by  a  few  feeble  settlements  scattered 
along  the  sea-coast.  Extensive  forests,  whose  hoary  monarchs,  long  be- 
fore overgrown  with  moss,  had  recorded  the  lapse  of  centuries,  covered 
hill  and  plain,  or  inclosed  by  the  river-side  a  green  meadow.  The 
Indian,  without  civilization  in  any  of  its  forms,  held  undisputed  sway 
over  all  these  uninviting  wastes.  The  rivers,  bearing  upon  their 
bosoms  only  the  light  canoe  of  the  red  man,  flowed  to  the  sea  un- 
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conscious  of  their  power  and  ignorant  of  art.     The  clear  lakes,  the 
beautiful  landscapes,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  were  known 
only  by  the  wandering  savage  and  the  eye  of  him  who  of  old  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  hills  and  marked  out  the  courses   of  the  rivers. 
The  traveler  followed  the  war-path  of  the  braves  or  the   tracks  of  the 
wild  beasts  through  the  forests.     But  now  how  changed !     The  prime- 
val oaks  and  pines  have  been  swept  off  by  the  ax  of  the  pioneer ; 
oreen  fields  and  pastures  cover  plain   and  hill-side,  and   herds  and 
flocks  graze  where  once  were  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts.     The  white 
man  with  education  and  refinement  occupies  the   laud.     The  place  of 
the  wigwam  is  filled  by  the  abode  of  luxury,  the  school-house,  and  the 
church.     There  are  manufactories  upon  every  river,  and  the  hum  of 
busy  machinery  rises   from  every  valley.     Steamers  ply    along  the 
coast  and  across  the  great  waters.     Commerce  visits  every  land,  carry- 
ing the  products  of  skillful  labor,  and  bringing  again  all  things  to  ad- 
minister to  the  pleasures  and  wants  of  body  and  mind.     Every  year 
thousands  of  tourists  visit  the  grand  mountains  and  picturesque  lakes. 
Highways  and  railways  cross  the  country  in  every  direction;  and  the 
frequent  post,  nay  !  even  the  lightning,  carries  the  thoughts  of  people 
from  one  to  another.     What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  mighty  change? 
we  ask  almost  involuntarily.     Could  we  not  trace  each  advancing  step 
in  this  march  of  improvement,  we  might  almost  think  that  some  divini- 
ty, with  more  than  the  power  of  Orpheus  to  charm  wood  and  stone, 
had  been  through  the  land  and  wrought   the   marvelous   transforma- 
tion.    But  the  only  god  has  been  the  genius  of  labor  guided   by 
shrewd  sense  and  served  by  an  indomitable  will  and  skillful  hands. 
Here  in  the  West  the  same  spirit  has  accomplished  results  almost  as 
stupendous  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  state  of  things?  Good, 
or  bad?  Every  man  has  been  a  laboring  man  j  toil  has  been  hon- 
orable; the  laboring  man  has  been  respected;  we  are  all  peers; 
we  have  a  government  that  approaches  nearer  perfection  than  any 
other  ever  established;  we  provide  liberally  for  the  education 
of  all ;  talent  is  fostered,  whether  it  appear  in  the  hut  or  the  home  of 
wealth ;  a  man  finds  here  a  freer  field  and  fewer  obstacles  than  any 
where  else  in  the  world;  if  we  have  not,  as  some  who,  like  the  Child- 
■  ren  of  Israel,  still  sigh  for  the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt,  would  assert, 
produced  the  noblest  type  of  manhood  (and  shall  we  believe  this  when 
we  contemplate  the  character  of  our  noble  martyr  President  ?),  we  have 
certainly  raised  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  higher  level  in  every  re- 
spect than  they  have  elsewhere  attained ;  we  have  a  country  that  has 
just  triumphed  gloriously  in  a  bitter  war  waged  upon  her  by  the  up- 
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holders  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  caste,  and  the  despisers  of  labor 
and  the  laborer  j  and  a  country  that  has  come  out  of  the  conflict  so 
strong  that  we  would  fain  hope  that,  so  long  as  justice  and  truth  prevail 
within  her  borders,  all  the  powers  of  earth  combined  shall  not  shake 
her. 

Surely  toil,  though  it  comes  to  us  some  times  with  dirty  hands  and 
clad  in  soiled  raiment,  does  much  to  build  up  man,  body  and  soul,  and 
to  give  him  a  country  worth  living  or  dying  for. 

One  word  in  conclusion :  ^'Si  vis  me  fiere,  dolendum  estprimum 
tibi",  "  If  you  would  have  me  weep,  you  must  first  grieve  yourself", 
were  the  words  of  an  ancient  instructor  in  oratory  to  one  of  his  pupils. 
So  you,  if  you  would  prove  yourself  worthy  to  live  in  these  times,  if 
you  would  have  your  work  effective  upon  yourself  or  upon  others, 
must  throw  your  soul  into  your  task,  whatever  it  be,  and  act  well  your 
part.  Never  before  was  the  sphere  for  labor  so  extensive  as  to-day; 
never  before  was  the  domain  of  knowledge  so  broad,  nor  the  fields  of 
inquiry  so  numerous;  never  before  was  toil  so  remunerative;  never 
before  were  the  prospects  of  humanity  so  bright  as  they  are  to-day ; 
never  before  was  the  future  of  our  country,  which  is  still  in  the  grow- 
ing vigor  of  youth,  so  full  of  promise.  For  earnest,  cheerful,  constant 
labor,  the  call  comes  to  us  all : 

There  's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 

There  's  a  light  about  to  beam, 

There  's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 

There  's  a  flower  about  to  blow ; 

There 's  a  midnight  blackness  changing 
Into  gray : 

Men  of  thought,  men  of  action, 
Clear  the  way. 

Aid  the  dawning  tongue  and  pen ; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men; 
Aid  it,  paper;  aid  it,  type; 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play: 
Men  of  thought,  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way.  l. 


The  teacher  should  be  tested  by  the  progress  of  his  school,  by  the 
thoroughness  of  his  methods,  by  his  habits  of  diligence  and  industry, 
and  by  his  freedom  from  the  clap-trap  manner  of  securing  a  moment- 
ary popularity.  These  points  can  be  best  ascertained  by  frequent 
visits  of  competent  men  to  his  classes  during  working-hours. 
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A    TALK     WITH     MY     BOYS     ON     SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Come,  boys,  shall  we  have  a  short  talk  before  we  begin  our  day's 
work?  How  many  say  aye?  Very  well.  We'll  have  one.  By  the 
way,  boys,  do  you  know  that  some  how  a  few  of  the  talks  we  have  had 
have  got  into  print,  and  that  some  educational  journals  have  reprinted 
them  as  their  original  talks,  without  saying  so  much  as  '  Thank  you  '  ? 
You  remember  our  'talk  on  meanness',  do  n't  you?  Well,  I  have 
seen  that  given  in  several  monthly  journals  as  if  made  originally  for 
them.  What  think  you  of  that  way  of  editing  a  journal  ?  It 's  mean, 
do  you  say  ?  It  would  be  so  if  any  wrong  were  intended.  But  the 
editors  at  fault  did  n't  mean  to  be  mean.  They  were  only  a  little 
careless.  I  thought  of  giving  them,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher,  a  very  gentle  hint  in  regard  to  allowing  *  credit' 
when  they  borrow ;  but  I  guess,  upon  the  whole,  I  won't  say  any 
thing  about  it. 

Now  for  our  talk.  What  shall  it  be  about  ?  Something  about  the 
duties  of  to-day —  something  practical.  Self-government :  that 's  the 
subject.  Look  straight  into  my  eyes,  boys,  and  think  hard.  John! 
ah,  I  see  you  are  attending  now;  just  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  what  I 
am  going  to  say. 

We  have  a  day's  work  before  us.  That  work  is  very  important. 
It  ought  to  be  done.  It  must  be  done  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
question  is  How  shall  it  be  done?  Two  things  chiefly  are  necessary. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  are  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Well,  Master 
George,  what  say  you?  Good  order  and  hard  study.  Exactly  right. 
And  now  comes  the  question  How  shall  we  obtain  good  order  and 
hard  study?  Who  will  bring  about  those  two  necessary  things? 
Shall  it  be  you,  boys?  or  shall  it  be  I,  the  master?  Will  you  take 
care  of  yourselves,  and  do  your  duty  ?  or  shall  I  try  to  force  you  to 
do  what  you  ought  ?  Will  you  do  well  under  the  government  of  your 
own  sense  of  right?  or  shall  I  govern  you?  If  you  behave  well,  shall 
it  be  because,  on  principle,  you  honestly  try  to  do  so  ?  or  because  you 
are  afraid  you  will  be  punished  if  you  behave  ill  ? 

Master  Edward  and  Master  William,  please  step  this  way.  Face 
the  school.  That 's  right.  Now,  boys,  fix  your  eyes  on  Master  Ned, 
while  I  suppose — only  suppose,  mind  you — some  things  about  his 
possible  behavior  to-day. 

Suppose  that  he  plays,  or  whispers,  or  annoys  his  neighbors,  when  I 
am  not  looking  at  him.     Suppose  that  he  acts  so  as  to  keep  me  con- 
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stantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  him  from  doing  some  sort  of  mischief. 
Suppose  that  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  him  again  and  again,  'Attend  to 
your  lessons'. 

Now  look  at  Master  Will.  Suppose  that  he  minds  his  own  busi- 
ness; avoids  disturbing  his  neighbors;  resists  all  temptations  to  play; 
studies  constantly  and  energetically.  Suppose  that  he  acts  on  good 
principles;  tries  to  help  his  teacher  in  all  possible  ways;  behaves  as 
well  in  his  teacher's  absence  as  in  his  presence;  is  conscientious  in 
little  matters  as  well  as  in  great  matters;  and  does  all  this  because  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to,  and  not  because  he  is  afraid  to  do  wrong. 

Look  at  these  two  boys,  and  granting  that  Ned  and  Will  are  such 
boys  as  I  have,  for  illustration,  supposed,  tell  me  which  is  the  more 
worthy  of  respect — Ned,  whom  I  am  compelled  to  govern,  or  Will, 
who  is  man  enough  to  govern  himself?  Which  is  the  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  education?  Which  would  be  selected  by 
any  business-man  who  wanted  a  trustworthy  boy  in  his  store  ?  Which 
is  the  more  likely  to  become  a  man  who  will  command  the  confidence 
of  all  who  know  him  ?  Ah,  boys,  little  do  many  of  you  see  how  close 
a  connection  there  is  between  the  character  of  the  boy  and  that  of  the 
man.  A  good,  honorable,  upright,  manly  boy  is  almost  certain  to  be- 
come a  worthy  man ;  whereas  the  boy  who  obeys  rules  only  when  he 
dares  not  break  them,  who  watches  for  opportunities  to  do  wrong,  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  man  who  will  take  advantage  of  his  neighbor 
when  he  can  safely  do  so,  and  will  be  as  mean  a  man  as  he  can  be  out- 
side of  the  penitentiary. 

My  boys,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  school  is  a  little  world ;  and 
that  you  here  show,  on  a  small  scale,  the  characteristics  which  you 
will  show,  by-and-by,  on  a  large  scale.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
man  who  refrained  from  stealing,  or  swindling,  or  any  other  crime, 
not  because  it  was  wrong  to  commit  the  crime,  but  solely  because  he 
was  afraid  of  being  sent  to  the  State-prison  ?  Do  you  think  people 
would  trust  such  a  man  ? 

On  a  smaller  scale,  what  do  you  think,  and  what  shall  I  think,  of  a 
boy  who  acts,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from  a  cowardly  fear  of 
punishment  ? 

Tell  me  now  frankly,  boys,  is  n't  it  better  to  be  like  this  Master 
William,  as  I  have  described  him,  and  govern  yourselves,  than  like 
the  Master  Edward  I  have  supposed,  and  be  governed  by  me  ?  How 
many  think  so?  Very  well.  Let  me  see  how  many  will  show  by 
their  acts  to-day  that  they  really  think  so. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  scholars,  that  this  Master  Ned  is  not  the  bad 
boy  I  supposed  him  to  be.     You  all  know  that  he  is  one  of  my  truest 
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boys;  and  if  Master  "Will  is  n't  quite  as  correct  as  I  have  described 
him,  I  hope  he  soon  will  be. 

Now  all  to  your  work  in  good  earnest.  Remember  to  govern  your- 
selves, if  you  will.  If  any  are  so  weak,  or  so  wicked,  as  not  to  be  able 
or  willing  to  do  their  duty,  I  shall  certainly  give  them  all  necessary 

aid.  Massachusetts  Teacher. 


THE      GRAVE      OF      LINCOLN, 


BT     EDNA    DEAN     PROCTOR. 


Now  must  the  storied  Potomac 

Laurels  for  ever  divide  ; 
Now  to  the  Sangamon  fameless 

Give  of  its  century's  pride. 
Sangamon,  stream  of  the  prairies, 

Placidly  westward  that  flows, 
Far  in  whose  city  of  silence 

Calm  he  has  sought  his  repose. 
Over  our  Washington's  river 

Sunrise  beams  rosy  and  fair; 
Sunset  on  Sangamon  fairer  — 

Father  and  martyr  lies  there. 

Kings  under  pyramids  slumber 

Sealed  in  the  Libyan  sands, 
Princes  in  gorgeous  cathedrals. 

Decked  with  the  spoil  of  lands; 
Kinglier,  princelier  sleeps  he. 

Couched  'mid  the  prairies  serene, 
Only  the  turf  and  the  willow 

Him  and  God's  heaven  between  ; 
Temple  nor  column  to  cumber 

Verdure  and  bloom  of  the  sod  — 
So  in  the  vale  by  Beth-peor 

Moses  was  buried  of  God. 

Break  into  blossom,  0  prairies  ! 

Snowy,  and  golden,  and  red ; 
Peers  of  the  Palestine  lilies 

Heap  for  your  Glorious  Dead  ! 
Roses  as  fair  as  of  Shai'on, 

Branches  as  stately  as  palm, 
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Odors  as  rich  as  the  spices  — 

Cassia,  and  aloes,  and  balm  — 
Mary,  the  loved,  and  Salome, 

All  with  a  gracious  accord. 
Ere  the  first  glow  of  the  morning 

Brought  to  the  tomb  of  the  Lord. 

Wind  of  the  West !  breathe  around  him 

Soft  as  the  saddened  air's  sigh, 
When  to  the  summit  of  Pisgah 

Moses  had  journeyed  to  die  ; 
Clear  as  its  anthem  that  floated 

Wide  o'er  the  Moabite  plain. 
Low  with  the  wail  of  the  people 

Blending  its  burdened  refrain. 
Rarer,  0  wind  !  and  diviner  — 

Sweet  as  the  breeze  that  went  by, 
When,  over  Olivet's  mountain, 

Jesus  was  lost  in  the  sky. 

Not  for  thy  sheaves  nor  savannas 

Crown  we  thee,  proud  Illinois ! 
Here  in  his  grave  is  thy  grandeur; 

Born  of  his  sorrow  thy  joy. 
Only  the  tomb  by  Mount  Zion, 

Hewn  for  the  Lord,  do  we  hold 
Dearer  than  his  in  thy  prairies. 

Girded  with  harvests  of  gold ! 
Still  for  the  world  through  the  ages 

Wreathing  with  glory  his  brow, 
He  shall  be  Liberty's  Savior ; 

Freedom's  Jerusalem  thou ! 

N.  Y.  Independent. 


Yankee  NosHUNS. —  The  noshun  that  skeul-honses  are  cheaper 
than  staits-prisons.  The  noshun  that  men  are  a  better  crop  to  raise 
than  enny  thing  else.  The  noshun  that  a  people  who  have  brains 
enuff  kant  be  governed  by  enny  body  but  themselves.  The  noshun 
if  you  kant  make  a  man  think  as  you  do,  to  try  to  make  him  do  as 
you  think.  The  noshun  that  the  United  Staits  is  liable  at  enny  time 
to  be  doubled,  but  aint  liable  at  enny  time  to  be  divided.  The  noshun 
that  Uncle  Sam  can  thrash  his  own  children  when  tha  need  it.  The 
noshun  that  the  Yankees  are  a  fore-ordained  rase,  and  kant  be  kept 
from  spreading  and  striking  in  enny  more  than  turpentine  when  it 
wunce  gits  luce.  josh  Bamas. 

31 
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WASTE      OF      LETTERS 

TACHTGRAPHY   VersUS    PHONOGBAPUT. 


The  editorial  article  in  the  Monthly  entitled  '  Waste  of  Letters ', 
has  awakened  and  given  expression  to  a  restless  desire  for  relief  from 
the  drudgery  of  writing,  which  will  not  be  fully  satisfied  till  some 
effectual  means  of  avoiding  this  toil  has  been  pointed  out.  The  prob- 
lem is,  '  To  save  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  labor  and  time  now 
spent  in  writing.'  Can  it  be  done?  Is  there  not  some  serious  draw- 
back to  all  success  gained  in  this  quarter?  The  Chester  (Vt.)  cor- 
respondent. Rev., '  C.C.T.',  has  shown  a  way  worthy  of  consideration. 
If  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  to  the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the  clergy- 
man, and  all  classes  of  literary  and  business  men,  three-fourths  of  their 
present  drudgery  of  writing,  every  means  which  promises  success  de- 
serves a  candid  consideration. 

Rev.  Mr.  T.  refers  us  to  Phonography,  invented  and  published  by 
Isaac  Pitman,  of  England.  This  system  has  claims,  and  they  have 
been  for  twenty  years  urged  upon  literary  men.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  that  system,  and  labored  devot- 
edly for  its  general  introduction.  If  ten  years  of  fruitless  toil  and 
bitter  sacrifice  entitle  him  to  speak,  he  must  in  sorrow  confess  that  he 
has  no  hope  of  relief  from  this  quarter.  Hundreds,  aye,  thousands  of 
persons  have  tried  this  system  and  abandoned  it  for  ever.  Five  hund- 
red thousand  text-books  have,  I  suppose,  been  sold  in  this  country 
alone,  devoted  to  this  system.  Five  thousand  teachers  have,  I  esti- 
mate, attempted  its  introduction.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  text- 
books lie  untouched;  and  the  teachers  are  silent.  It  is  nottrue,  as 
our  correspondent  supposes,  that  thousands  now  use  this  style  for  cor- 
respondence. There  was  a  time  when  it  may  have  been  true;  but 
they  have  long  since  put  down  their  phonographic  pens,  and  will 
never  take  them  up  again.  Our  correspondent  writes  his  sermons  in 
this  way,  and  supposes  that  multitudes  of  other  ministers  do  the  same. 
Here  again  he  is  mistaken.  I,  too,  supposed  so  once ;  but  the  num- 
ber is  really  small.  During  the  last  five  years,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  fifty  ministers  who  so  write  their  sermons,  and  I  have  more 
than  ordinary  facilities  for  ascertaining. 

I  say  these  things,  because  success  in  the  grand  issue  demands  a 
rational  view  of  the  field.  The  introduction  of  Phonography  into 
schools  is  advocated  by  Mr.  T.     This  would  be  done  with  a  practica- 
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ble  system;  but  nearly  all  schools  have  abandoned  the  effort  after  a 
brief  trial.  The  Waltham  (Mass.)  public  High  School  has  been  noted 
for  teaching  the  art  for  ten  years,  and  to-day  they  can  not  number  six 
rapid  writers  among  their  pupils.  But  I  must  draw  a  veil  over  these 
disclosures.  If  I  should  tell  half  that  I  know  concerning  the  utter 
and  unmitigated  failures  to  introduce  the  art  successfully,  I  should 
destroy  the  confidence  of  many  of  your  readers  in  the  possibility  of 
success  by  any  style  of  brief  writing.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  this.  I 
believe  success  is  possible.  I  believe  that  we  have  now  in  Tachyg- 
raphy,  or  Lindsley's  phonetic  short-hand,  a  style  as  much  more  prac- 
ticable than  Mr.  Pitman's  system  as  that  is  better  than  the  rude  sten- 
ography adopted  in  the  days  of  Cicero. 

Hev.  Mr.  T.  says  ''It  is  true  that  the  system  (Pitman's)  is  some- 
what difficult  of  acquisition."  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Tachygraphy, 
It  can  be  mastered  more  easily  than  common  longhand.  Besides  this, 
its  simplest  style  can  be  written  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  corresponding 
style  of  phonography.  Again,  it  is  vastly  more  legible  than  phonog- 
raphy—  quite  as  legible  as  the  best-written  longhand  writing.  Old 
writers  and  teachers  of  Phonography  are  every  where  taking  up  this 
new  style,  and  they  advocate  it  with  an  enthusiasm  proportioned  to 
their  former  disappointment.  The  leading  principles  of  the  new  sys- 
tem are,  First,  Continuity .  The  signs  for  the  vowels  are  joined  in 
the  outline,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  speed  of  the  writing.  Second- 
ly, Definiteness.  Every  letter  has  a  form  of  its  own,  in  stead  of  de- 
pending on  the  accident  of  position,  as  the  vocal  signs  in  Pitman  do. 
Thirdly,  Simplicity.  All  arbitrary  word-sign§  and  contractions  are 
avoided  (in  the  common  style),  and  the  letters  that  form  the  word 
(when  spelled  as  pronounced)  are  written  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
same  natural,  graceful  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  handwriting.  Speed 
is  gained  by  using  a  simple  letter  of  one  stroke  in  stead  of  the  old  let- 
ters which  require  three  to  seven  strokes,  and  by  omitting  all  silent 
letters. 

If  one-half  the  effort  had  been  bestowed  on  this  new  system  which 
has  been  wasted,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  on  Phonography,  the 
country  would  have  been  full  of  rapid  writers,  the  art  would  have 
flourished  long  ago  in  all  our   schools,  and  the  drudgery  of  writing 

have  been  ended  for  ever.  American  Educational  Monthly. 


If  you  are  looking  at  a  picture,  you  try  to  give  it  the  advantage  of 
a  good  light.  Be  as  courteous  to  fellow  creatures  as  you  are  to  a 
picture. 
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DEDICATION    OF    THE    STATUE    OF    HORACE     MANN 


The  announcement  of  tlie  proposed  dedication  of  the  Mann  Statue 
being  made  on  Monday,  the  audience  was  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  still  several  hundred  were  gathered  to  witness  the  ex- 
ercises, which  took  place  at  8  o'clock.  The  statue  is  placed  on  the 
west  of  the  approach  to  the  main  entrance  in  front  of  the  State-House, 
the  corresponding  position  on  the  east  side  being  occupied  by  a  statue 
of  Webster.  It  was  erected,  as  is  well  known,  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  j 
the  founder  of  the  first  State  Lunatic  Hospital  in  the  Commonwealth ; 
the  originator  of  the  Normal-School  system;  whose  zeal  and  eloquence 
have  done  more  for  our  common  schools  than  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try; whose  life  was  full  of  good  deeds;  to  Horace  Mann  the  teacher 
and  philanthropist, —  not  to  Horace  Mann  the  politician, — has  this 
monument  thus  been  erected. 

The  statue,  which  is  of  bronze,  about  nine  feet  in  bight,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Miss  Emma  Stebbins  at  Rome,  and  cast  at  Munich,  and  cost 
about  $5,000.  It  is  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  brown  stone,  and  suita- 
ble dimensions  and  appropriate  design,  costing  $1,500  additional.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  facts  connected  with  this  memorial 
that  the  sum  raised  therefor  was  subscribed  by  people  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  The  larger  portion  of  it  was  in  sums  from  25  cents  to 
$1  contributed  by  children  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  cost  of  the  pedestal  was  defrayed  by  a  special 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 

To  Miss  Stebbins,  however,  is  more  than  ordinary  credit  to  be  given 
for  the  successful  manner  in  which  she  has  fulfilled  the  commission 
intrusted  to  her.  She  has  labored  unremittingly  upon  the  work, 
moved  as  much  by  admiration  of  her  subject  as  by  love  of  the  sculp- 
tor's art,  of  which  she  has  here  proved  herself  no  unworthy  devotee. 
Horace  Mann's  genius  and  goodness  wrought  in  her  new  inspiration 
as  she  has  wrought  into  the  rugged  bronze  the  almost  living  linea- 
ments of  the  departed  philanthropist. 

The  statue  remained  veiled  until  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  S.  Gr.  Howe.  Bond's  Band  fur- 
nished the  instrumental  and  children  from  the  public  schools  the 
vocal  music.  The  audience  was  assembled  upon  the  portico  of  the 
State-House,  upon  the  steps  leading  thereto,  and  in  the  inclosure  in 
front. 
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SPEECH     OF     SAJtUEL     G.     HOWE. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The  instincts  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  have  led  men  to  erect  monuments  of  some  kind  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  individuals  who  manifested  in  any  striking  degree 
qualities  which  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  their  days.  Sav- 
ages raise  a  pile  of  stones  over  the  bodies  of  their  strongest  and  most 
cunning  chiefs;  barbarians  erect  monuments  to  the  great  destroyers. 
Some  civilized  people  erect  statues  to  great  generals;  democracies 
raise  statues  to  great  orators;  aristocracies  to  kings  and  rulers.  Given 
the  monuments  of  any  people  or  any  set  of  men,  and  you  may  know 
the  character  of  the  people  or  men. 

In  all  ages  the  highest  arts  have  been  called  upon  to  celebrate  and 
perpetuate  on  canvas,  in  marble,  or  in  bronze,  the  virtues  and  excel- 
lences of  those  whom  the  people  held  in  high  esteem.  Hitherto,  for 
the  most  part,  these  honors  have  been  monopolized  by  the  great  fight- 
ers, by  the  great  writers,  or  by  the  great  talkers.  We,  to-day,  dedi- 
cate a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  greatness  consisted 
in  his  love  for  his  fellow  men,  in  his  confidence  in  their  innate  good- 
ness and  their  capacity  for  improvement,  and  in  his  burning  zeal  to 
elevate  and  to  improve  his  fellow  men.  He  loved  the  people,  he 
lived  for  and  labored  for  the  people,  nay,  he  died  for  the  people,  inas- 
much as  his  premature  death  was  brought  on  by  over  zeal  and  over 
work  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  people.  Fellow  citizens,  it 
is  proper  that  such  a  State  as  Massachusetts  should  rear  a  monument 
to  such  a  man,  for  it  is  alike  the  proof  of  his  greatness  and  goodness, 
and  of  their  virtue  and  intelligence.  And  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts have  done  it;  for  the  means  for  erecting  this  statue  were  given 
by  the  people  at  large,  not  by  the  rich.  A  few  rich  gave  of  their 
abundance ;  many  more  gave  of  their  poverty.  The  school-master  who 
could  spare  but  a  dollar,  the  school-mistress  who  could  spare  but  fifty 
cents,  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  could  give  but  a  dime,  have  all 
contributed  to  this  work;  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  herself,  as  if 
to  stamp  her  approval  upon  it,  by  the  vote  of  the  Legislature  contri- 
buted money  to  build  the  pedestal.  The  work  itself  has  been  done  by 
a  woman,  by  a  woman  of  genius  and  art,  by  a  woman  who  was  inspired 
by  the  nobleness  of  her  subject,  and  whose  cunning  hand  has  wrought 
out  in  bronze  the  monument  which  we  now  unveil  to  you  —  the  statue 
of  Horace  Mann. 

Applause  greeted  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  the  multitude,  at- 
tended also  by  music  from  the  band.  Maggie  P.  Walker,  a  little 
daughter  of  James  P.  Walker,  asceuded  the  platform  and  placed  a 
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wreath  of  laurel  upon  the  head  of  the  statue,  eliciting  renewed  enthu- 
siasm. After  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  prayer  was  then  offered 
by  Eev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Waterston.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  was  then 
introduced  and  received  with  applause.     He  addressed  the  assembly. 

SPEECH      OF      GOV.      ANDREW. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
wc  dedicated  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  a  votive  column,  reared 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  as  the  first  martyrs  in  the  great  re- 
bellion. To-day,  the  4th  of  July,  near  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts, we  inaugurate  this  statue  of  enduring  bronze,  to  preserve  in 
memory  and  to  hand  down  to  the  generations  the  form  and  features 
of  a  sage,  whose  life  helped  to  make  those  simple  citizens  heroic  sol- 
diers, and  to  render  possible  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  manhood,  of 
which  the  demonstrations  signalizing  this  anniversary  are  a  joyful  and 
continental  celebration. 

They  were  young  and  bore  the  weapons  of  war  when  they  fell.  He 
was  mature  in  age  and  knew  no  weapon  but  his  voice  and  pen.  They 
obeyed  their  country  and  marched  the  moment  they  heard  her  call. 
He  was  elect  from  his  early  manhood  to  his  high  vocation,  when  at 
his  graduation  from  college  he  discoursed  on  The  Progressive  Char- 
acter of  the  Human  Race.  Theirs  was  a  brief,  sharp  conflict.  His 
was  the  struggle  and  the  toil  of  many  manly  years.  Worn  out  by  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  the  work,  he  —  not  less  than  they  who  were  slain 
in  fight  —  seemed  to  the  vision  of  man  to  have  died  before  his   time. 

In  May,  1796,  Horace  Mann  was  born,  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 
Graduated  at  Brown  University  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  after- 
ward a  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  became  in  1823  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  Norfolk.  The  next  year,  41  years  ago  this  day,  he  delivered 
at  Dedham  an  Oration  commemorative  of  American  Independence. 
Three  years  after  that  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Ded- 
ham in  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1836  he  was 
President  of  the  Senate,  having  been  elected  a  Senator  from  Suffolk, 
where  he  had  removed  his  residence,  and  become  a  citizen  of  Boston. 

It  was  in  his  chair  as  the  presiding  ofiicer  of  the  Senate  that  I  first 
saw  this  truly  eminent  and  most  impressive  person,  who,  though  al^ 
ready  ripe  in  age,  mature  in  thought,  and  of  much  experience  in  af- 
fairs, had  then  scarcely  laid  the  visible  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
great  and  enduring  fame.  It  was  one  year  later  than  that  when  he 
became  Secretary  .of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  And  in 
that  new  position,  which  he  created  rather  than  filled,  he  rose,  by  a 
rare  genius  for  a  work  in  which  he  could  become  the  benefactor  of 
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mankind,  to  lasting  and  acknowledged  greatness.  He  proved  how 
lofty  thought,  how  grand  ideas,  exact  and  precise  learning,  combined 
with  poetic  conception,  with  careful  and  toilsome  elaboration  of  the 
humblest  details,  and  with  energy  and  undying  faith,  CQ^xld  be  united 
and  made  visibly  manifest  in  the  life  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  eleven  years  of  his  service 
as  the  head  of  the  system  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts  lifted 
the  cause  itself  into  a  prominence  and  value  in  the  public  thought 
not  known  before,  reformed  and  vitalized  the  system  itself,  and  thus 
far,  until  this  hour,  has  given  to  all  other  men  their  sufficient  task  in 
trying  to  hold  up  the  standard  he  reared  almost  alone. 

The  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  place  in  Congress,  turned 
the  people  toward  Horace  Mann  for  his  successor.  He  obeyed  their 
call.  In  1848  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  to  wear  the  man- 
tle of  that  wonderful  old  man,  who,  after  his  own  public  career  had 
once  apparently  ended,  had  contributed  more  to  the  lasting  fame  of 
Massachusetts  and  to  American  liberty  than  had  been  done  by  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  public  service  from  his  native  Commonwealth. 

In  Congress,  or  on  the  stump,  in  the  court-room  when  he  defended 
Drayton  and  Sayres  under  a  ferocious  slave-code,  Horace  Mann  may 
be  truly  declared  to  have  achieved,  by  means  of  his  marvelous  dialec- 
tics, his  absolute  devotion,  his  endurance  of  labor,  his  ingenious  and 
fertile  versatility  of  intellect,  all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  a 
person  whose  previous  life  had  been  that  of  uninterrupted  political  or 
professional  employment.  And  yet  he,  for  a  dozen  years,  had  laid 
aside  the  law,  for  which  he  was  educated,  and  had  abandoned  politi- 
cal life,  for  which  he  had  exhibited  so  much  adaptation,  and  had 
given  his  heart  and  brain  and  hand  to  the  single  task,  with  undivided 
effort,  of  elevating  the  district  school,  and  of  bettering  the  system  by 
which  children  were  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

In  1853  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio, 
and  there  he  expended  the  last  six  years  of  a  most  active,  devoted  and 
memorable  life  of  duty  and  high  example.  On  every  work  he  under- 
took he  stamped  himself.  Thenceforth  it  bore  the  image  of  his  pow- 
erful will,  his  lofty  conceptions,  his  singular  independence,  his  faith- 
ful integrity;  and  these  works,  the  amelioration  of  man's  estate  by 
which  he  made  posterity  his  debtors,  are  the  true  monuments  com- 
memorative of  such  a  character  and  such  a  life. 

Not  for  his  sake,  therefore,  but  for  ours,  and  for  our  children's,  in 
the  name  of  Massachusetts  and  in  behalf  of  her  people,  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  learning  and  the  holy  cause   of  liberty,  I  inaugurate  this 
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monumental  effigy  of  Horace  Mann.  Here  shall  it  stand,  mute  but 
eloquent,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm.  On  the  brow  of  Beacon  Hill,  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Commonwealth,  side  by  side,  the  statues  of 
Webster  and  of  Mann  will  attract  the  gaze  of  coming  generations,  de- 
fying the  decays  of  time,  long  after  these  living  men  and  women  who 
assist  in  this  day's  ceremonies  shall  have  slept  in  the  dust  of  their 
fathers. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  Jurist, 
the  great  Statesman,  the  great  American.  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
statue  of  Horace  Mann,  the  teacher  of  Philosophy  in  its  application 
both  to  politics  and  to  popular  learning,  whose  constituency  was 
mankind.  The  rising  sun  of  the  morning  will  turn  from  the  purple 
East  to  salute  his  brow;  and  when  his  golden  orb  ascends  to  the 
zenith,  shining  down  from  on  high  in  the  heavens,  he  will  wrap  and 
warm  them  both  with  generous  embrace  in  his  lambent  love  and  glory ; 
and  when  at  last  the  god  of  day  is  descending  beneath  the  horizon, 
his  expiring  ray  will  linger  upon  the  brow  of  Webster. 

The  closing  remarks  of  the  Governor  were  undoubtedly  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment;  for  just  as  he  was  finishing  his  address,  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun,  having  already  enveloped  the  statue  of  Mann,  was 
just  beginning  to  play  on  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Webster.  The 
setting  sun  would  reverse  the  picture. 

REMARKS      OF      MR.       PHILBRICK. 

Mr.  Philbrick  remarked  that  he  was  happy  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  occasion,  in  doing  honor  to  the  greatest  advocate  of  pop- 
ular education  on  the  most  auspicious  morning  of  the  national  anni- 
versary. He  himself  stood  as  a  humble  representative  of  that  class 
for  whom  Mann  labored,  lived,  and  died, —  those  who  have  in  immedi- 
ate charge  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  land.  Mr.  Mann  had 
many  titles  to  our  admiration  and  regard ;  but  the  monument  was 
reared  mainly  because  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  education  as 
the  inspiration  and  special  mode  of  his  doing  good  to  mankind.  To  a 
friend  he  said  that  all  his  air-castles  in  youth  had  reference  to  doing 
some  benefit  to  mankind,  and  some  how  he  had  the  conviction  early 
in  life  that  knowledge  was  the  needed  instrumentality  for  its  accom- 
plishment. He  saw  that  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  character  with  a  view  to  use  his  talents  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  was  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  all  aspiring. 
He  came  naturally  to  see  that  the  greatest  work  that  could  be  given 
to  man  was  to  labor  to  diffuse  among  men  knowledge  and  virtue.     He 
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came  to  see  that  the  only  mode  for  the  preservation  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  blessings  flowing  from  them,  was 
through  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people,  to  be  secured 
through  the  public  schools.  He  rose  thus  step  by  step  to  the  hight 
of  the  great  argument  of  universal  education  as  the  means  of  liberty, 
as  the  means  of  national  prosperity  and  national  happiness.  He  went 
further,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  child  born  into  the 
world  to  have  an  education,  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  that  education  to  every  child  within  its  limits.  Mr. 
Philbrick  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  adequate  compensation 
for  competent  teachers,  and  closed  by  expressing  the  idea  that  there 
was  not  one  in  this  Commonwealth  who  was  not  better  educated  by 
reason  of  the  labors  of  Mann  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  and 
that  there  was  no  one  who  was  not  better  than  he  would  have  been 
had  not  this  great  man  lived  and  labored  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  University,  was  next  in- 
troduced. 

REMARKS      OF      RET.      MR.      HILL. 

We  have  dedicated  this  statue,  fellow  citizens,  not  more  to  the 
memory  of  him  of  whose  bodily  presence  it  is  so  faithful  a  reminder, 
than  to  those  great  principles  to  which,  especially  during  the  twelve 
years  inwhich  he  was  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  he 
dedicated  himself  with  such  wonderful  zeal,  energy,  and  success.  So 
long  as  it  stands  here  on  its  firm  pedestal,  let  it  perpetually  remind 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  and  their  representatives  in  these 
halls  of  legislation  that  Massachusetts,  by  his  appointment  eight-and- 
twenty  years  ago  last  Thursday,  pledged  herself  to  lead  those  states 
who  take  a  wise  interest  in  the  education  of  tTieir  citizens.  Nobly 
did  she  struggle  under  his  guidance,  and  with  his  powerful  aid,  to  re- 
deem that  pledge.  Let  him,  as  he  stands  here  in  ever-during  bronze, 
warn  and  admonish  her  that  nothing  but  a  perpetual  struggle  will 
enable  her  to  maintain  her  place.  The  genius  of  the  sculptor  has 
filled  those  motionless  lips  with  his  wonted  expression  of  mingled  ten- 
derness and  severity,  of  stern  self-renunciation  and  inflexible  devotion 
to  his  undertaken  task;  and  if  Massachusetts  listens,  she  can  not  fail 
to  hear  in  their  silent  eloquence  the  words  "  Honor  not  me,  but  hon- 
or the  principles  for  which  you  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  labor;  re- 
member that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  state  to  give  to  each  one  of 
her  children  that  amount  and  that  kind  of  education  which  shall  best 
enable  him  to  serve  mankind." 
32 
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Let  us  listen  to  his  doctrine,  for  it  is  true.  VV^hat  St.  Paul  says  of 
the  Church  holds  also  of  a  nation.  We  are  all  one  body,  and  mem- 
bers in  particular.  Each  individual  member  of  the  body-politic  serves 
best  his  own  interests  by  serving  the  interests  of  the  whole, —  and  the 
nation  best  serves  the  interests  of  the  whole  by  guarding  carefully  the 
interests  and  the  rights  of  each  Individual.  The  least  honorable  mem- 
bers are  oft  times  most  useful  and  most  worthy  of  especial  care.  In 
this  newly-regenerate  nation,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  North  nor 
South,  no  East  nor  West,  no  Celt  nor  Anglo-Saxon,  Teuton  nor  Afri- 
can, bond  nor  free;  but  let  American  citizenship  be  all  in  all  —  secur- 
ing to  each  man  equal  attention,  equal  protection,  and  equal  opportu- 
nity to  gain  that  amount  and  that  kind  of  education  which  will  ena- 
ble him  most  thoroughly  to  serve  the  nation. 

But  should  the  American  people  fail  of  attaining  rapidly  this  full 
stature  of  manhood,  let  at  all  events  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachus- 
etts show  an  example  of  united  devotion  to  the  highest  aims.  Let 
there  be  no  jealousy  here  between  the  seaboard  and  the  mountains, 
between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer;  but  let  all  unite  in  sustain- 
ing the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  state,  well  assured  that  the  in- 
terests  of  all  sections  and  of  all  classes  must  in  the  long  run  prove 
identical.  Your  common  schools  once  stood  superior  to  any  on  the 
continent;  but  New  York  and  the  Northwestern  States  are  more 
thoroughly  awakened,  more  free  from  the  trammels  of  routine,  more 
generous  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  outlay,  and  will  soon  outstrip 
you  unless  you  renew  your  state.  Your  colleges  and  your  university 
once  stood  in  a  proud  preeminence  over  those  of  sister  states ;  but  other 
states  have  now  for  many  yeai's  been  imitating  with  great  success  your 
previous  steps,  and  will  in  a  few  years,  unless  you  hasten  toanticipate 
them,  have  more  richly  endowed,  more  thoroughly  organized,  more 
generously  comprehensive  institutions  for  the  highest  education,  than 
you.  Let  Massachusetts  retrieve  and  increase  her  ancient  honors. 
Let  us  never  forget,  so  long  as  this  sacred  image  recalls  the  faithful 
and  tireless  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  each  child  that  amount 
and  that  kind  of  education  which  will  most  surely  prepare  him  for  as 
great  usefulness  to  his  race  as  his  relative  talents  will  permit  him  to 
attain.  Our  common  schools  are  yet  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
their  mode  of  rendering  the  great  mass  of  the  people.,  intelligent  and 
happy  co-laborers  in  the  work  of  society.  Our  state  scholarships,  al- 
though useful,  fall  very  far  short  of  enabling  all  our  children  who  de- 
sire it  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  The  Commonwealth  must 
not  fail  to  put  to  the  utmost  use  all  the  talent  of  all  her  sons;  and  the 
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higher  the  talent  the  more  need  there  is  of  utilizing  it.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  would  pursue  the  highest  walks  of  literature,  or  science  and 
art,  or  would  make  themselves  masters  of  philosophy,  and  political 
economy,  and  jurisprudence,  and  statesmanship,  and  thus  fit  them- 
selves for  the  highest  possible  service  to  the  state,  should  be  freely 
aided  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  be  left  depend- 
ent on  private  fortunes,  nor  forced  to  seek  aid  in  the  universities  of 
foreign  lands.  Let  the  state  determine  so  to  improve  all  her  facilities 
of  education,  or  rather  to  attract  the  youth  of  foreign  lands  hither. 
Horace  Mann,  in  his  youth,  proclaimed  the  eternal  progress  of  a  true 
state;  let  not  the  erection  of  this  statue  mark  the  time  when  this 
state  cease  to  advance,  and  rested  satisfied  with  her  imperfect  attain- 
ments. Rather  let  us  honor  his  name  by  giving  ourselves  heartily  to 
the  high  ends  of  humanity  and  the  broad  cause  of  education,  with 
which  he  was  identified  and  in  which  he  won  a  name  more  enduring 
than  bronze,  and  established  himself  in  the  afi"ectionate  remembrance 
of  the  people  more  firmly  than  any  work  of  man's  hands  can  be  placed 
upon  its  foundations. 

The  services   were   concluded   with  the  singing  of  'America'   by 
the  children,  followed  by  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins. 

Boston  Journal. 


WAYSIDE        PICTURE 


By  the  wayside,  on  a  grassy  couch, 

Lay  a  soldier,  wounded,  dying; 
None  to  soothe  hira  with  a  kindly  touch  — 

No  one  near  to  calm  his  spirit's  sighing, 
Wounded,  dying. 

Lonely,  weary,  by  the  wayside  lying. 

Sweetly  singing  on  their  homeward  way, 
Children  came  from  school,  a  happy  band  ; 

Never  pausing  in  their  gleeful  play; 
Never  thinking  of  their  hapless  land  — 

Cheerful,  gay. 
Singing  sweetly  on  their  homeward  way. 

Hark — their  voices  warble  'Come  away'; 

See,  the  soldier's  eyes  with  rapture  beam; 
O'er  his  face  there  falls  a  heavenly  ray, 
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On  his  heart  there  rests  a  joyous  gleam; 
Hear  him  sa^Jf, 
"Angel  voices  bid  me  'come  away'." 

On  his  forehead  rests  a  little  hand  — 

Cold,  cold  hands  to  gentle  lips  are  pressed. 

Ah,  he  thinks  it  is  an  angel  band 

Come  to  bear  him  to  his  soldier's  rest. 
Silent  band, 

On  his  forehead  rests  a  gentle  hand. 

On  that  silent  band  there  rests  a  glance : 
One  dear  spirit  breaks  the  silent  spell, 

Wakes  the  dying  from  his  heavenward  trance: 
Ah,  the  waking  is  not  always  well. 
Broken  trance, 

On  that  quiet  band  a  dying  glance. 

"Stranger,  can  we  not  relieve  your  pain  ? 

Why  so  cold  and  weary  do  you  lie  ?  "    » 
"  Ah,  I  fear  not  now  the  cold  or  rain  — 

Little  children,  I  am  here  to  die: 
This  is  why, 

All  so  cold  and  weary,  here  I  lie. 

"  In  a  pleasant  cot  of  Avondell 

My  sweet  wife  and  Jessie  wait  for  me ; 

Ah,  too  soon  will  sound  the  mournful  knell: 
'Up  in  Heaven  alone  he  waits  for  thee.' 
Who  will  tell 

My  sweet  wife  and  babe  of  Avondell  ? 

"Kiss  me,  darlings,  now,  as  would  ray  own: 
Chant  once  more  the  angel's  call  to  Heaven: 

Leave  me  then  unto  my  God  alone. 
He,  I  trust,  has  all  my  sins  forgiven, — 

All  forgiven ; 
Sing  me,  then,  the  angel's  call  to  Heaven. 

Upward  went  the  spirit  to  its  God : 

Wife  and  Jessie  mourned  and  waited  long; 
Now  they  've  learned  to  kiss  th'  afilicting  rod, 
*  For  the  right  has  triumphed  over  wrong : 
'  Kiss  the  rod. 

That  for  this  their  darling  went  to  God. 
EUssavOU,  Ky.  J.  H.  Mat. 
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HOW     SHALL     WE     TEACH     G  EOGR  APH  Y?  — No.    III. 


LESSONS      AH  OUT      HOME. 


I.  Physical  Forms. — The  lessons  on  the  home  neighborhood, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series,  must  necessarily  be 
oral.  Teachers  accustomed  to  give  oral  lessons,  and  familiar  with  the 
principles  to  be  observed  in  their  preparation,  will  need  no  aids  in  the 
preparation  of  these  lessons  on  the  physical  features  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  their  pupils  live.  Many  teachers,  however,  will  per- 
haps find  the  following  report  of  a  lesson  on  a  neighborhood  in  West- 
ern New  York  of  assistance,  as  suggesting,  better  than  any  set  of  di- 
rections could  do,  the  method  of  proceeding.  The  pupils  are  the 
children  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  and   the  time  summer. 

Teacher.  I  would  like  all  of  you  to  think  carefully  a  moment,  and 
try  to  remember  every  thing  you  saw  on  your  way  to  school.  (Several 
hands  are  raised,  and  the  pupils,  one  after  another,  are  called  on  to 
state  what  they  saw.) 

John.  I  saw  some  men  mowing  in  Mr.  B.'s  meadow. 

Charles.  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  running  along  the  fence  by  the  woods. 

Mary.  I  saw  some  cows  and  a  colt,  and  two  calves,  and  some  sheep 
and  lambs,  in  Mr.  G.'s  pasture. 

Fanny.  I  saw  some  cherries  that  are  turning  red  in  the  orchard 
across  the  road. 

T.  You  have  remembered  several  things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
you  should  think  a  little  longer  you  could  name  many  more;  but  we 
have  as  many  as  we  can  talk  about  in  one  morning.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  lesson  on  some  of  the  things  you  have  seen  in  coming  to 
school.  Mary  spoke  of  something  she  saw  in  a  pasture.  How  many 
passed  pastures  in  coming  to  school  ?  (Hands  raised.)  Mary,  can 
you  tell  me  what  a  pasture  is  ? 

Mary.  It  is  a  field  where  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  stay. 

T.  Why.  are  they  in  the  pasture  ? 

Mary.  We  drive  them  there  to  eat  the  grass. 

T.  Do  they  need  any  thing  but  food  during  the  day  ? 

Children.  They  want  drink  too. 

T.  Very  well.     Where  do  they  find  drink  ? 

James.  There  is  a  creek  in  our  pasture. 

Sarah.  There  is  a  spring  in  ours. 

T.  (Charles's  hand  is  raised.)     Well,  Charles,  what  is  it  ? 

Ghas.  I  saw  a  big  crab  in  the  creek  when  1  was  coming  to  school. 
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T.  I  thought  some  body  would  remember  presently  that  there  is  a 
creek  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to  school.  I  am  glad  Charles  has 
thought  of  it,  though  it  seems  he  thought  most  of  the  crab.  I  want 
to  talk  of  the  creek  presently.  Sarah  may  tell  us  first  what  she  means 
by  a  spring. 

Sarah.  It  is  a  place  where  the  water  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

T.  Has  any  one  else  seen  a  spring  ?  (Hands  raised.)  Can  Charles 
tell  me  any  thing  more  about  a  spring  ? 

Chas.  There  is  a  creek  running  from  our  spring. 

T.  James  says  there  is  a  creek  in  his  pasture. 

Chas.  (Interrupting.)  That 's  the  very  same  creek  that  goes  from 
our  spring. 

T.  Now  will  one  of  you  tell  me  what  a  creek  is,  or  how  it  is  differ- 
ent from  a  spring,  since  both  are  water  ? 

James.  The  creek  is  where  the  water  runs  along  through  the  fields, 
but  the  spring  is  just  the  place  where  it  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

T.  Does  the  water  run,  James  ?  Ca'  n't  you  think  of  a  better 
word  ? 

James.  It  flows. 

T.  That  is  better.  Now  I  should  not  say  that  a  creek  is  where  the 
water  flows  through  the  fields,  hut  is  water  flowing  through  the  fields. 
Can  any  one  give  me  another  name  for  a  creek? 

Fanny.  Some  people  call  it  a  brook. 

T.  I  like  that  name  better,  though  most  people  about  here  say 
creek  in  stead  of  brook.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where  the  little  brook 
that  flows  through  the  pasture  goes  ? 

George.  It  goes  into  the  big  creek  that  makes  our  mill-pond. 

Chas.  That 's  Salmon  Creek. 

T.  Does  any  one  know  of  any  other  brooks  that  flow  into  the  'big 
creek',  as  George  calls  it  ?  (Several  are  named.)  Now  can  any  one 
give  me  another  name  than  creek  for  this  large  stream  of  water  that 
has  so  many  brooks  flowing  into  it  ? 

Susan.  Johnny  Brown  called  it  a  river.  He  lives  in  Albany,  and 
he  said  there  was  a  river  there  big  enough  for  ships  and  steamboats  to 
sail  on. 

T.  Johnny  called  it  a  river  because  he  had  only  seen  such  large 
streams  as  are  called  rivers.  You  call  it  a  creek  because  you  only 
know  of  such  small  streams  as  are  called  brooks  or  creeks.  So  we 
have  three  different  names  for  streams  of  water.  One  of  these  days 
we  shall  learn  something  about  rivers.  George,  will  you  tell  us  how 
Salmon  Creek  makes  your  mill-pond  ? 

George.  Father  built  a  dam  right  across  the  creek,  so  the  water  was 
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stopped  from  flowing ;  and  it  filled  up  behind  the  dam,  and  spread 
out  wide  and  deep,  and  kept  getting  larger  and  larger,  until  it  came 
up  to  the  top  of  the  dam.  Now  it  pours  over  all  the  time,  and 
does  n't  get  any  fuller. 

T.  George  has  told  us  that  very  nicely.  One  of  these  days  we  shall 
learn  about  something  that  is  very  like  the  mill-pond,  only  a  great 
deal  larger,  yet  no  bo  ^  ever  built  a  dam  to  make  it. 

Fanny.  I  know  ,vhat  you  mean  —  it  is  a  lake. 

T.  Now  we  will  talk  of  some  of  the  other  things  you  have  seen. 
John  said  he  saw  a  meadow.  How  many  others  passed  meadows  on 
your  way  to  school?  (Hands  raised.)  John,  tell  us  what  you  mean 
by  a  meadow : 

John.  It  is  a  field  full  of  grass. 

T.  The  pasture  was  a  field  full  of  grass  too,  was  it  not?  Are  a 
meadow  and  a  pasture  the  same  thing  ? 

Chas.  The  cattle  eat  the  grass  in  the  pasture,  but  the  grass  in  the 
meadow  is  mowed  into  hay. 

John.  (Interrupting.)  The  cattle  eat  the  hay  too,  do  n't  they  ? 

T.  John  should  not  interrupt.  We  know  that  the  cattle  eat  the 
hay;  but  what  Charles  means  is  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  the 
fresh  grass  as  fast  as  it  grows  in  the  meadow,  as  they  do  in  the  pas- 
ture. Let  us  try  to  find  some  other  difference.  When  you  look 
over  the  pasture,  and  then  over  the  meadow,  can  you  see  any  difi'er- 
ence  in  the  land  itself? 

Mary.  Our  pasture  is  a  great  deal  rougher  than  our  meadows. 

George.  Our  pasture  is  n't  rough,  but  it  is  swampy. 

T.   Why  do  you  say  yours  is  rough,  Mary  ? 

Mary.  There  are  hills  all  over  it,  and  there  are  n't  any  in  the  mead- 
ow, only  little  bits  of  knolls. 

T.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  hills  ? 

Mary.  (After  thinking  a  moment.)  When  the  ground  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  the  rest  we  call  it  a  hill,  and  where  there  are  a  great 
many  hills  we  say  the  land  is  rough  or  hilly. 

T.  That  is  well  said.  What  do  you  say  of  land  that,  like  the  mead- 
ow, has  no  large  hills  ? 

James.  We  say  it  is  level  land. 

T.  When  you  read  about  level  lands  like  the  meadow,  you  will  see 
them  called  ^Zains.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  learn  something 
about  a  plain.   Who  has  seen  other  hills  than  those  in  Mary's  pasture  ? 

Chas.  I  saw  some  awful  high  hills  the  other  day  when  I  was  going 
to  Ithaca  with  father  and  Uncle  George  ;  but  uncle  said  they  '  were  n't 
nothing '  to  what  you  see  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  lives.      He 
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aer6  were  soiu  ^  high   that  if  you  were  on  top  of  some 

Jieni  you 'd  see  soui.  -»  clouds   and  thunder   and  lightning 

ander  your  feet,  and  where  he  sun   would  be  shining.      He 

calls  thciu  mountains. 

T.  That  is  very  interesting,  anu  'i   some  time  learn  about 

those  not  'awful'  but  yer?/high  hills  t  '\\c([  mountains.  Now 

we  want  to  talk  only  of  what  we  have  see^  e  says  his  pasture 

is  swampy.     What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Geo 

George.  The  ground  is  all  wet  and   muddy,  au  bunches  of 

grass  grow  all  over  it ;  but  you  ca'  n't  very  well  go  u  for  the 

ground  is  so  soft  that  if  you  happen  to  step  off  the  gras^  ^  .  »'  i  i  sink 
knee-deep  in  the  mud.  I  got  stuck  in  it  the  other  night  wht'i  I  u-  nt 
after  the  cows. 

T.  But  how  do  the  cattle  get  along  ? 

George.  Oh  !  the  pasture  an't  all  swamp,  and  the  cattle  know 
where  to  go;  and  besides,  they  do  n't  care  if  they  do  get  in  the  mud. 

T.  That  word  '■  an't '  is  not  a  very  gooi  one.  I  should  say  '  is  not ' 
in  stead.     Does  any  one  know  any  other  name  for  a  swamp  ? 

Mary.  Some  people  call  it  a  marsh. 

T.  Do  you  know,  George,  why  your  father  takes  that  swampy  land 
for  a  pasture,  in  stead  of  planting  corn  or  having  a  meadow  there  ? 

George.  Father  says  the  ground  is  so  awful  wet, — (class  laugh) — 
so  very  wet,  that  he  ca'  n't  do  any  thing  else  with  it ;  and  he  says  he 
is  going  to  have  some  ditches  dug  to  'run'  the  water  off,  and  then 
next  spring  he  will  plow  it  up. 

T.  Do  you  know,  Mary,  why  your  father  does  not  make  use  of  his 
level  fields  for  pastures  in  stead  of  that  hilly  one!'' 

Mary.  We  have  some  level  fields  that  were  pastures  last  year,  but 
they  are  corn-fields  this  summer.  I  asked  father  why  he  did  n't 
plow  that  one  too,  and  he  said  it  is  so  rough  and  stony  that  it  is  not 
good  for  any  thing  but  pasture,  but  the  cattle  can  get  enough  to  eat, 
and  so  he  lets  them  run  there  every  year;  but  he  plows  up  the 
level  pastures  some  times  and  plants  corn  and  potatoes  on  them. 

T.  We  have  now  talked  as  long  as  our  time  will  allow.  To-mor- 
row we  shall  talk  of  the  woods  and  other  things  you  have  seen  this 
morning.  Try  to  see  something  more  when  coming  to  school  to- 
morrow. Who  can  tell  me  every  thing  we  have  learned  in  this  les- 
son ?     (Hands  raised.)     Fanny  may  try. 

Fanny.  We  have  learned  about  pastures,  and  brooks,  and  a  spring; 
and  hills,  and  meadows,  and  a  swamp. 

T.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  the  hand  of  every  one  who  can  tell 
me  what  each  is,  and  where  we  may  find  some  of  each. 
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We  observe  that  in  the  foregoing  lesson  nothing  has  been  told  the 
children,  nothing  learned  by  them  hy  rote,  but  they  have  become  con- 
scious that  they  possess  a  knowledge  of  certain  things,  acquired  by 
the  use  of  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and  thus  have  their  at- 
tention awakened  for  future  observations  and  the  path  to  knowledge 
opened  to  them.  We  also  find  in  this  simple  lesson  on  a  few  of  the 
objects  accessible  in  the  least  varied  neighborhood  the  basis  for  the 
future  idea  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  plains;  and  in  the  use  of 
the  rougher  and  poorer  lands  for  pasturing,  but  the  better  for  culture, 
the  germ  for  the  future  perception  of  the  relation  of  the  physical 
features  of  a  region  to  the  industries  of  its  people.  There  still  re- 
main to  be  given  lessons  on  the  woodlands,  or  'woods'  as  the  children 
call  them,  in  which  a  little  definition  would  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  an  orchard  as  the  meadow  was  compared  with  the  pasture ; 
and  they  would  be  noticed  by  the  children  as  the  home  for  certain 
animals,  and  afterward  their  uses  to  us  found  by  them.  In  the  same 
manner  there  would  follow  a  second  lesson  on  brooks,  in  which  the 
animals  living  in  the  water  are  noticed  and  the  uses  of  brooks  to  us 
obtained.  In  many  neighborhoods  there  will  be  found,  in  addition  to 
these  physical  forms,  various  others,  as  little  waterfalls,  valleys,  etc. 
All  should  be  noticed. 

II.  The  Industries  of  the  Locality. —  The  lessons  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  locality  would  be  followed  by  lessons  on  the  indus- 
tries of  its  people,  thus  presenting  a  simple  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
civilized  life.  The  following  lesson  will  serve  to  suggest  the  proper 
manner  of  carrying  on  these  conversations. 

Teacher.  We  have  now  had  a  number  of  lessons  in  which  we  have 
been  learning  about  the  lands  and  the  waters,  the  plants  and  animals 
around  us.  Can  you  remember  any  thing  which  we  see  every  day 
and  man)"  times  in  the  day  which  we  have  not  yet  talked  about. 

Children.  Houses,  fences,  roads,  etc. 

T.  You  have  none  of  you  named  what  I  was  thinking  of,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  it  soon.     What  are  houses  for? 

Children.  For  people  to  live  in. 

James.  We  have  n't  talked  -dhovii  people  yet ! 

T.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to-day.  Why  do  n't  peo- 
ple live  in  the  fields  like  the  horses  and  cattle,  or  in  the  woods  like 
the  birds  and  animals  ? 

Chas.  They  would  be  out  in  all  the  storms  and  cold,  and  maybe 
they  would  get  sick. 
33 
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Fanny.  They  would  n't  have  any  place  to  keep  their  clothes,  and 
their  food,  books  and  other  things  in,  and   they  would  all  be   spailed. 

T.  Now  can  any  one  tell  me  why  people  build  houses   to   live  in  ? 

John.  (After  thinking  a  moment.)  To  shelter  them  from  the  storms 
and  cold,  and  keep  their  goods  safe. 

T.  We  have  now  found  that  people  need  shelter,  and  therefore 
they  build  houses.  Do  we  need  any  thing  besides  shelter?  Suppose 
you  each  had  a  large  fine  house  to  shelter  you  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world  else.     Do  you  think  you  would  be  very  comfortable? 

Chas.  We  should  starve  if  we  did  not  have  something  to  eat. 

Susan.  We  would  want  clothes  to  wear. 

Fanny.  We  would  want  beds  to  sleep  in. 

Children.  And  tables,  and  chairs,  and  dishes. 

T.  Tet  us  talk  about  the  food  first.  Where  does  our  food  come 
from  ? 

James.  Father  raises  corn,  and  wheat,  and  potatoes,  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  in  the  winter  he  fattens  hogs  and  kills  them  for  pork,  and 
some  times  he  kills  a  cow  for  beef,  and  some  times  a  sheep  for  mutton. 

T.  Where  does  your  father  get  the  hogs,  and  cows,  and  sheep  ? 

James.  He  raises  them  on  the  farm. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  t\ie  farm? 

James.  I  mean  father's  land,  where  he  raises  his  crops,  and  his 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  pigs. 

T.  That  is  very  well.  Now  can  some  one  tell  me  what  people  are 
called  who,  like  James's  father,  have  farms,  and  spend  their  time  tak- 
ing care  of  them  and  raising  things  upon  them,  and  what  their  work 
is  called  ? 

Chas.  They  are  farmers,  and  such  work  is  called  farming. 

T.  Then  it  is  hj  farming  that  the  farmers  get  their  food.  You 
said  we  wanted  clothing  too.     How  are  the  farmers  to  get  that? 

Susan.  Mother  spins  wool  and  makes  it  into  clothes. 
T.  But  are  the  clothes  we  wear  on   a  hot  summer  day,  like  this, 
made  of  wool  ? 

Mary.  No,  they  are  cotton. 

T.  Where  does  your  mother  get  the  cotton  cloth  ? 

Mary.  She  buys  it  at  the  store  with  butter  and  eggs. 
T.  Now  try  to  remember  every  thing  you  have  at  home  that  your 
father  and  mother  can  not  raise  nor  make  on  the  farm  but  must  buy. 
(Sugar,  furniture,  books,  etc.,  are  named.)     How  do  your  father  and 
mother  pay  for  these? 

John.  Father  always  has  a 'great  lot'  of  wheat  and  corn,  more 
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than  we  want,  and  he  sells  what  he  has  to  spare,  and  has  the  money 
to  buy  other  things  with. 

Chas.  Aud  my  father  sells  'lots'  of  wool,  and  some  cows  and 
horses  every  year.  That  is  the  way  he  got  money  to  build  our  new 
house. 

T.  Then  it  is  hy  farming  that  the  farmers  get  not  only  food,  but 
their  clothing  aud  all  their  living.  Now  can  you  think  of  any  one 
who  gets  a  living  in  any  other  way  ? 

John.  Mr.  Brown  makes  shoes. 

James.  Mr.  Gray  has  a  saw-mill,  and  he  buys  logs  from  the  farmers' 
woods  and  saws  them  into  lumber  and  sells  the  lumber.  And  some 
times  he  makes  lumber  for  the  farmers,  and  they  pay  him  for  it. 

George.  My  father  has  a  grist-mill,  and  he  '  grinds '  for  the  farm- 
ers, aud  they  pay  him  in  flour;  and  some  times  he  buys  what  wheat 
they  have  to  spare,  aud  grinds  it  and  packs  the  flour  into  barrels  and 
sells  it. 

(Other  examples  of  manufacturing  people  are  given,  as  the  black- 
smith, the  clothdresser,  the  cabinetmaker,  etc.) 

T.  We  have,  then,  quite  a  number  of  people  about  us  who  are  not 
farmers,  but  spend  all  their  time  making  articles  of  difi'ercnt  kinds 
out  of  thiugs  which  they  buy  from  the  farmers  or  other  people.  How 
do  they  get  their  food  ? 

James.  They  sell  some  of  the  thiugs  they  make  to  the  farmers,  who 
do  n't  have  time  to  make  them  for  themselves,  and  then  the  farmers 
sell  them  the  things  they  want. 

T.  Here,  then,  is  a  second  way  of  getting  a  living,  that  is,  by  mak- 
ing things  aud  selling  them  to  other  people  who  ca'  n't  well  make 
them  for  themselves.  Can  you  recollect  any  one  who  gets  a  living  in 
still  another  way  ? 

George.  Mr.  Shaw  keeps  a  store.  He  buys  goods  in  the  city  and 
briugs  them  here  aud  sells  them  to  the  farmers  and  the  village  people. 

John.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  stone-quarry  where  he  gets  large  nice 
stones,  such  as  they  cover  the  road-sides  with  in  the  village. 

These  two  ideas,  discussed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  manufac- 
turing, will  make  the  children  acquainted  with  a  simple  phase  of  the 
two  other  great  resources  by  which  the  material  wants  of  civilized  life 
are  supplied,  that  is,  mining  and  commerce. 

Then  a  little  talk  about  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  of  the 
church  will  present  to  their  minds  another  class  of  wants,  the  supply- 
ing of  which  afi"ords  a  livelihood  to  another  class  of  persons.  Now  a 
little  talk  about  the  Constable  aud  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  neich- 

o 

borhood,  whom  all  country  children  know  to  bo  employed  in  keeping 
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disorderly  people  in  order,  will  give  them  a  first  glimpse  of  a  system 
of  government  that  controls  all  the  people  just  as  the  rules  of  school 
control  the  scholar. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  found  here  in  these  simple  things,  with 
which  the  children  are  just  as  familiar  as  with  the  faces  of  their  com- 
panions, the  means  for  the  future  illustration  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  civilized  society, —  that  is,  a  division  of  labor  in  the  great 
business  of  supplying  our  bodily  wants,  provision  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  a  system  of  government  controlling  and  directing 
all  things  for  the  greatest  good  of  every  class  of  the  people. 

III.  Position  and  Distance. —  After  thei?e  lessons  on  the  country 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  children  live,  there  would  follow  lessons  in 
which  they  are  taught  to  determine  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points 
of  the  horizon,  by  reference  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  This 
should  be  applied  by  them  in  determining  the  direction  of  each  home 
from  the  school,  and,  if  the  teacher  desire,  of  the  several  homes  from 
each  of  those  nearest  it. 

Next  would  be  lessons  on  extent,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  rec- 
ognize and  draw  the  inch,  the  foot,  and  the  yard,  and  for  practice  find 
the  several  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  schoolroom  and  its  surround- 
ing lot;  the  length,  breadth  and  bight  of  articles  of  the  schoolroom 
furniture;  the  distance  of  the  fixed  pieces  from  each  other  and  from 
the  walls,  etc.  ;  the  width  of  doors  and  windows,  and  their  distance 
from  each  other  and  from  the  corners  near  them.  The  mile,  half-mile 
and  quarter-mile  they  will  learn  approximately  by  ascertaining  the  dis- 
tances of  their  homes  from  school.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should, 
if  practicable,  learn  it  absolutely  by  actual  measurement,  and  thus 
have  a  correct  standard  to  which  to  refer  distances  that  may  be  given 
til  em  in  future  study.  These  lessons  on  the  points  of  compass,  and  on 
extent  are  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  maps  they  are  now  to 
construct. 

IV.  Maps. —  The  first  idea  of  a  map  should  be  given  by  drawing 
the  schoolroom.  The  children  have,  as  will  be  perceived,  all  the  data 
necessary ;  that  is,  they  know  the  size  of  the  room,  and  the  position  of 
all  its  furniture,  and  the  size  and  position  of  its  doors  and  windows. 
They  have  but  to  determine  upon  a  scale,  the  need  of  which  they  will 
see  from  the  impossibility  of  making  the  map  the  size  of  the  room ;  to 
be  told  that  the  north  side  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  map,  etc., 
and  they  can  commence  work.     As  the  map  of  the  neighborhood  or 
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school-district  is  a  little  more  difficult,  the  following  may  be  of  value 
in  indicating  the  manner  in  which  such  a  lesson  is  given. 

T.  Now  that  we  have  learned  all  about  the  forms  of  the  land 
around  us,  and  the  position  of  the  buildings,  the  streams,  and  other 
things,  we  will  draw  upon  the  board  a  map  that  shall  show  how  they 
are  all  placed  together.  In  drawing  the  map  of  our  schoolroom,  we 
found  the  length  and  the  width  of  the  room  by  measuring  it,  and  then 
we  drew  one  inch  in  length  and  width  on  the  map  for  every  foot  in 
the  room.  Let  us  find  how  large  a  country  we  are  to  map  now. 
Who  lives  furthest  from  the  school  on  the  north  ?  (Hands  raised.) 
How  far  to  your  home,  Mary? 

Mary.  One  mile. 

T.  Who  lives  furthest  on  the  south  ?  How  far  to  your  home, 
John? 

John.  A  mile  and  a  half 

T.  How  far,  then,  from  Mary's  home  to  John's  ? 

Children.  Two  miles  and  a  half. 

T.  Now  there  are  very  many  feet  in  every  mile.  Do  you  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  draw  one  inch  for  every  foot  in  this  map  ?  That 
would  be  impossible.  We  will  draw  in  stead  only  one  foot  for  every 
mile.  What  then  will  stand  for  half  a  mile  ?  What  for  a  quarter? 
Our  school-district  does  not  have  walls  to  begin  with,  as  the  school- 
house  has,  but  it  has  roads  on  each  side  of  it,  and  several  ci'ossing  it, 
which  will  answer  just  as  well ;  for  when  we  have  these  we  can  easily 
put  the  houses  in  their  place  beside  them.  In  what  direction  does 
this  road  that  passes  the  school-house  extend  ? 

Children.  North  and  south. 

T.  Mary  lives  one  mile  north  from  the  school.  How  long,  then, 
and  on  which  side  of  this  mark,  which  I  place  for  the  school-house, 
shall  I  draw  the  line  for  the  read  ? 

Children.  Draw  it  one  foot  toward  the  top  of  the  board. 

T.  Now  I  have  drawn  it.  On  which  side  of  it  is  your  house,  Mary  ? 
Here  is  the  mark  for  the  house.  John,  will  you  tell  me  how  to  draw 
the  road  to  your  house  ? 

John.  It  goes  south  just  a  little  way,  just  a  few  yards,  then  ends, 
and  I  go  on  the  State  road  east  about  the  same  distance,  and  then  an- 
other road  goes  straight  south  to  our  house. 

T.  Then  how  long  am  I  to  draw  that  south  road  ? 

John.  A  foot  and  a  half,  for  the  little  turns  do  n't  count  any  thing 
in  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  road  was  then  drawn,  and  the  house  located,  as  before.  In  the 
same  way  was  found  the  greatest  distance  to  be  drawn  on  the  State 
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road  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west ;  then  the  position  and  length  of  the 
little  cross-roads  leading  off  from  each.  This  being  done,  the  points 
at  which  the  several  little  streams  crossed  the  roads  were  given  by  the 
children  most  familiar  with  each.  Then  the  children  living  between 
the  school-house  and  these  extremes  located  their  homes;  then  the 
public  buildings  of  the  neighborhood  —  the  inn,  church,  post-office, 
etc. —  were  located  at  the  proper  distances  from  the  school-house.  Then 
followed  the  little  groves  belonging  to  each  farm,  the  marshes,  etc.,  the 
map  produced  giving  with  tolerable  correctness  the  topography  of  the 
district. 

The  children  may  now  be  encouraged  to  make  at  home,  under  the 
direction  of  their  parents,  maps  of  the  farms  on  which  they  live. 
This  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the  children  addi- 
tional practice  of  a  pleasing  kind,  but  it  will  also  please  their  parents, 
and  awaken  in  them  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.     The  great 

o 

value  of  these  exercises,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  is  the  prac- 
tice they  give  in  determining  relative  positions,  in  the  comparison  and 
estimation  of  distances,  and  in  the  constant  association  of  the  map 
with  the  region  represented,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  essential  to 
the  correct  use  of  the  map  in  future.  When  a  habit  of  accuracy  in 
these  respects  is  thoroughly  formed,  a  great  step  is  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  systematic  course  of  geography.  The  child  has 
now  obtained  all  his  own  locality  has  to  give  him,  and  may  enter  on 
his  journeys,  being  prepared  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  them. 


As  a  general  thing,  children  rule  their  parents  in  the  matter  of  go- 
ing to  school,  as  in  other  things,  and  the  teacher  should  take  advant- 
age of  this  fact  and  make  the  school  so  interesting  and  pleasant  that 
it  will  really  be  a  severe  punishment  to  the  child  to  have  to  be  absent 
a  day,  or  from  any  of  the  school  exercises.  What  parent  can  resist 
the  earnest  pleadings  of  his  child  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  school  ? 
The  school  is  a  family  —  an  educational  family.  The  teacher  is  its 
(educational)  parent,  and  its  members  are  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
teacher  must  keep  this  fact  before  his  mind  all  the  time,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. He  must  make  his  pupils  understand  it  and  act  upon  it. 
The  laws  of  love,  of  reciprocity,  of  mutual  forbearance,  etc.,  must  be 
understood  and  practiced.  Each  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  all  the  rest.  In  short,  the  school  should  be  like 
a  well-regulated  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  presided  over  by  the 
teacher,  as  a  kind,  loving,  but  judicious  parent.        ^.^  jn  lowa  instructor. 
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PREPARE   FOR   THE   FALL   TERM 


Serene,  and  master  of  yourself,  prepare 

For  what  may  come  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven.      Aemstronq. 

One  month  of  happy  vacation  has  gone,  and  the  other  will  pass  be- 
fore we  think  of  it.  When  the  session  begins,  are  we  ready  for  the 
siege  —  our  guns  all  in  position,  our  forces  drilled?  It  is  distaste- 
ful, I  know,  to  have  thoughts  of  school  thrust  in  upon  our  hours  of 
summer  ease,  when  we  would  fain  dream  away  the  languid  moments 
of  the  torrid  clime.  But  death  is  none  the  less  a  gloomy  reality  be- 
cause the  sick  man  hates  to  think  of  it;  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  advised 
to  prepare  for  war;  so  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pause  occasionally 
in  the  midst  of  our  pic-nics  and  poetry,  and  glance  at  the  work  before 
us  in  the  coming  autumn. 

I.  Is  the  school-house  in  order  ?  Does  the  paper  or  plaster  need 
repairing?  Would  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash  disfigure  the  ceiling? 
Are  all  the  door-latches  and  gate-hinges  in  a  state  of  integrity?  How 
long  has  the  floor  been  innocent  of  scrubbing  ?  Are  the  windows 
clean  and  no  panes  dilapidated  ?  Is  the  outbuildiug  pure  in  its  at- 
mosphere, free  from  deposits  and  inscriptions  ?  Have  the  weeds  and 
grass  of  the  yard  grown  rank  and  lawless  in  the  hot  sun  of  July  ? 
Does  the  fence  rejoice  in  every  original  board? 

Go  to  the  school-grounds  yourself  some  leisure  day,  make  a  careful 
survey  of  the  premises,  and  then  report  wants  to  the  Directors.  If  it 
rests  with  them  to  look  after  these  things,  you  know  very  well  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  nothing  will  be  done  until  delay  is  no  longer 
possible. 

II.  Are  you  in  order  ?  Are  you  resting  your  mind,  rejuvenating 
the  body  ?  Stir  around  in  the  open  air.  If  you  have  not  felt  vigor- 
ous enough  to  engage  in  hay-making  or  harvest,  blackberries  are  get- 
ting ripe,  and  excursions  for  the  fruit  through  fields  and  forests  will 
will  not  prove  injurious.  Can  you  not  improve  on  your  old  pro- 
gramme of  recitation  for  the  coming  term?  Perhaps  there  may  be 
better  methods  of  conducting  Spelling,  Geography,  etc.,  than  those 
you  have  been  using?  If  you  can  get  no  new  works  on  education, 
review  the  old  ones.  If  your  Directors  are  awake  and  there  is  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  talk  them  into  some  desired  apparatus  that  may 
awaken  new  interest  and  beautify  the  place.  Thus  with  gentle  exer- 
cise in  the  morning,  sleep,  Shakspeare  and  Pestalozzi  in  the  afternoon, 
by  the  first  of  September  Richard  will  doubtless  be  himself  again,  and 
the  youthful  minds  derive  a  freshness  and  inspiration  from  your  own. 

W.  w.  D. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
■Post-OfiBce  Address  —  "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago." ""Sd 


Solutions. —  8  (April).  "A  gentleman  purchased  a  large  cask  of 
wine  containing  100  gallons,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1855.  His 
servant  drew  from  this  cask,  the  same  day,  and  every  succeeding  day 
during  two  years,  one  gallon,  always  supplying  the  deficiency  with  a 
gallon  of  water ;  and  then  he  drew  a  gallon  daily  for  three  years,  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  every  time  with  a  gallon  of  wine.  Now,  suppos- 
ing the  water  aud  wine  to  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  at  each  draw- 
ing, what  quantity  of  water  remained  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years '( " 

Solution.— hot  a^number  of  gallons  of  wine  in  the  cask  when  it 

was  purchased;  6=number  of  gallons  drawn  off  each  time  when  the 

deficiency  was  supplied  with  water,  and  m==the  number  of  drawings ; 

c=number  of  gallons  drawn  off  each  time  when  the  deficiency  was 

supplied  with  wine,  and  w=the  number  of  drawings.     Then  a — b= 

quantity  of  wine  left  in  the  cask  after  the  first  drawing.     But  a : 

,    bla — b)  ■       o    '      1 

(a — b)  ::b:  i=quantity  oi  wine  drawn  out  at  the  second  draw- 

,^     b(a—b)     (a — bY  .        n     ■      ■,  n     n 

mg,  and  (a — o) —  = =  quantity  or  wine  left  after  the 

,  ,       .  ,  (a— by      ,    b(a—by  .        ^     . 

second  drawing;  also,  a :  ::o:  „        =  quantity  or   wme 

,,.,,.           ,  (a— by     b{a—by      (a— by 
drawn  off  at  the  third  drawing,  and  —  —  ~       2       = ,  -    = 

quantity  of  wine  left  after  the  third  drawing.     And,  generally,  a  : 
,„_,.       ::  b  :  -    -m_i      :=quantity  of  wine  drawn  out  at  the  m"' 

drawing  ,        ^^!_,     —       ^,J,       =  ^  ^„_r    ^quantity  of  wine  re- 

...  (a— by'       a'«— ^6"! 

mainiug  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  m  days;  a —     //m-i     "^^       /^m-r 

=quantity  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  m  days. 

am r(i ^■\m 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  put J^_,  ^—=w.       Then  a  :  w 

cw  cw 

::c:       =  quantity  of  water  drawn  out  the  (j)i-{-iy^  day.     w — — 
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=  — ^  =  quantity  of  water  in  the  cask  after  (m-f-1)  drawings. 

uj(a — c)         cw(a — c)  .       „  ,  ^       ^    .,. 

a  :  -^ : :  c  : -5 ^quantity  of  water  drawn  off  at  the  m+ 2^" 

w(a — c)    cw(a — c)     w(a — cY  .       n  •    .1 

drawing. a = 2 =quantity  01  water  in  the 

tt  w  Cli 

cask  at  the  end  of  (??i-f-2)  days,     a  : 5 — —  : :  c  :  s — ^=  the 

quantity  of  water  drawn  out  the  (m+3)*''  day.     — -^ — j — -  — — ^^—5 — - 


^  :  quantity  of  water  left  after  (?7i-|-3)  drawings.     And, 

generally,  a  : ^^^^^ : :  c  : =quantity  of  water  drawn 

off  at  the  hn4-ny^  drawing:  -^ — — r — — — ^ — ^ — =-^ — ^^ 

=quantity  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  the  (m-(-w) 

■r.        •       1        ,       n           1        a'^(a—cy—(a—b)"'(a—cy 
days.     Kestoring  the  value  01  w,  we  have m+n-i        

=quantity  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  (m-|-n)  days. 

In  the  case  before  us,  a=rlOO,  b=l,  c=l,  m=(365x2)+l,=731, 

because  1856  was  leap  year,  and  w=365X^>=1095.     Making  these 

,     .     .       .     ,               ,  ^        ,          ,         100"' X 99'°"^— 99'*'" 
substitutions  in  the  general  lormula,  we  have ,^^,^25 = 

100 — TTuym")  ( fT)?) )      =quaDtity  of  water  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of 

5  years.  Log.  99  =  1.995635;  log.  100  =  2.  1.995635  X  731  = 
1458.809185;  2x730=1460.  1458.809185  — 1460  =  — 1.190815, 
=:  log.  0.155172,=  quantity  of  wine  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  2  years. 
100  — 0.155172  =  99.844828,=  quantity  of  water  in  the  cask  at  the 
end  of  2  years.  Log.  99.844828  =  1.999325 ;  1.999325  —  2  = 
—  0.004365 ;  —  0.004365  X  1095  =  —  4.779675 ;  —  4.779675  + 
1.999325=— 2.78035;  —2.78035=log.  0.0603045.  .-.  There  was 
0.0603045  of  a  gallon  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  5 
years. 

We  have  above  an  admirable  example  of  the  practical  utility  of  log- 
arithms. Without  their  aid  the  problem  would  be  utterly  unmanage- 
able :  ages  would  be  required  to  perform  the  operations  here  compre- 
hended in  a  few  lines.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

34 
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9.  {April  No.) 

Progeny  of  the  original  heifer  would  be  of  ages  from  1  to  .17  years ; 
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The  progeny  of  the  eldest  of  the  second  degree  in  line  of  descent 
(14y.)  would  be  of  ages  from  1  to  11  yrs,  and  the  ages  of  the  progeny  of 
others  of  the  same  degree  would  range  similarly  from  1  to  the  number 
below  the  age  of  the  eldest  progeny  of  the  next  preceding.  The  proge- 
ny of  the  eldest  of  the  third  degree  in  line  of  descent  (lly.)  would  be 
of  ages  from  1  to  8  years,  and  the  progeny  of  others  of  the  same  de- 
gree would  form  a  similar  collection  from  '1'  to  '1  to  8'.  The  proge- 
ny of  all  in  the  fourth  degree  would  make  a  similar  collection  from  '  1 ' 
to  *1  to  5'.  The  progeny  of  all  in  the  fifth  degree  would  make  a  col- 
lection from  '1'  to  '1  and  2'.  The  sum  of  all  these  series  would  be 
the  size  of  the  farmer's  herd  at  the  end  of  20  years. 
The  No.  of  descendants  of  the  1^' degree  is  .....         17 

"  "  "       2'!       "       is  the  sum  of  the  series  from  1  to  14,      105 

«  "  "       3d       "  "  "  "     Itoll,        66 

"  "  "       4"!       "  "  "  "     1  to  8,  .36 

"  "  "       S"'       "  "  "  "     1  to  2,  3 

~m 
Adding  the  original  heifer,  we  have  228,  the  size  of  the  herd.     A.  L. 

10  {April).  Divide  $469.08  by  1.041,  the  amount  of  f  1.00  from 
September  9th,  '63,  to  May  15th,  '64,  and  there  results  $450,605,  the 
amount  remaining  after  payment  of  1114.20.  Adding  these  two  sums, 
we  find  $564,805,  the  amount  of  the  face  of  the  note  from  its  date  to 
September  9th.  Dividing  this  sum  by  1.075|,  amount  of  $1.00  for 
that  time,  and  we  obtain  $524,993,  or  $525.,  as  the  face  of  the  note. 

A.  L. 
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EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 

Bishop  Potter. —  We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  San  Francisco  on  the  4th  of  Julv,  at  the  age  of  64. 
Bishop  Potter  stood  rery  high  in  this  country  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man.  He  has 
always  been  an  efficient  friend  of  free  schools,  and  his  views  on  education  have 
been  sound  and  liberal.  In  1S44,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wads  worth,  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Potter,  then  Vice-Pre5.ident  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  united 
with  G.  B.  Emerson  in  the  preparation  of  the  'School  and  School-Master',  a 
book  for  teachers  and  for  the  people,  upon  schools  and  the  necessity  of  education 
in  a  community.  This  volume  has  been  productive  of  immense  good  in  many 
states  of  the  Union.  It  has  awakened  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  normal  schools.  Dr.  Potter's 
part  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  the  necessity  of  schools,  and  the  kind  of  schools 
demanded  by  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  educa- 
tional literature  in  this  country. 

TiCKxoR  &  Fields,  Boston,  are  doing  the  cause  of  literature  an  excellent  service 
by  the  publication  of  their  cheap  selections  from  the  works  of  the  best  poets. 
Household  Poems,  from  Longfellow,  appear  in  a  little,  paper-bound,  but  very  neat, 
volume  of  ninety-six  pages;  Songs  for  all  Seasons,  by  Tennyson,  in  a  similar 
one  of  eighty-four  pages.  Whittier,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Stowe,  0.  W.  Holmes, 
etc.,  are  to  follow  in  similar  size  and  form.  Price  of  each  50  cents.  Each  vol- 
ume is  neatly  illustrated.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  enterprise,  like  all  the 
enterprises  of  this  house,  will  be  eminently  successful  financially,  as  weU  as 
wholesome  in  its  influence  upon  the  public  taste. 

Married. —  In  Chicago,  July  20th,  at  the  residence  of  J.  F.  Ballantyne,  by  Rev. 
A.  L.  Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  White  and  Miss  Jexme  E.  McLaren. 

We  have  always  looked  up  to  our  friend  the  Mathomatieal  Editor  of  the  Teacher. 
Indeed  we  could  not  well  avoid  this  act  of  deference,  except  by  getting  up  into 
a  chair.  He  is  a  'tall  fellow',  by  which  we  mean  a  man  of  enterprise,  courage, 
and  prowess.  (See  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV,  First  Part,  Act  I,  Scene  3d,  "  Which 
many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed",  etc.)  As  a  consequence,  our  friend 
never  thinks  of  essaying  any  undertaking  without  being  able  to  say  with  that  old 
Roman  Filibuster,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  But  it  seems  he  has  at  last 
surrendered.  Miss  Jennie  McLaren,  that  was,  has  brought  him  down.  It  seems 
that  he  has  been  all  this  while  only  '  her  factor,  to  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on 
her  behalf.  At  one  utterance  of  a  monosyllable,  all  his  honors,  and  even  his 
name,  have  devolved  upon  her.  And  we  doubt  not  that  he  is  in  a  high  state  of 
enjoyment  at  his  discomfiture  and  capture  I  Good  so  ;  and  we  wish  both  parties, 
now  one,  all  the  happiness  the  married  state  can  afford, —  and  that  is  a  great  deal, 
if  we  are  any  judge. 
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Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  University  at  Madison,  but  has  declined  the  position,  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  defective  eye-sight.  We  have  only  to  say  that  we  were  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  he  '  could  n\see  it\  Mr.  P.  is  just  the  man  we  need  in  Illinois,  and  we  re- 
spectfully assure  our  Badger  friends  that  he  can  not  be  spared  just  at  present. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  University  will  soon  secure  some  other  equally  good 
man, —  if  he  is  to  be  had.     '  We  do  n't  love  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more.' 

Hon.  Oran  Faville,  one  of  Iowa's  best  and  most  able  educators,  has  been  re- 
nominated for  State  Superintendent. 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education. —  By  a  note  from  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Niles, 
Michigan,  we  learn  that  the  publication  of  the  Mkhigan  Journal  of  Edwatwn 
will  be  commenced  on  the  first  of  September.  All  interested  will  address  Mr. 
Payne,  as  above. 
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Chicago. —  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
took  place  on  the  7th  ult.     The  following  were  the  questions: 

Arithmetic. —  1.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  a  field  that  is  47i^  rods  long,  and 
384  rods  wide  ? 

2.  How  many  times  is  i  of  4  of  27  contained  in  J  of  3  of  9.-^-  ? 

3.  If  a  message  be  sent  by  telegraph  without  any  loss  of  time,  at  12  o'clock, 
M.,  from  London,  0°  0'  longitude,  to  Washington,  77°  1'  west,  at  what  time  will 
it  be  received  at  Washington  ? 

4.  From  a  cask  containing  96  gallons,  i  leaked  out,  and  •§  of  the  remainder 
was  sold :  how  much  still  remained  in  the  cask  ? 

5.  A  man  was  offered  $3,675  in  cash  for  his  house,  or  $4,235  in  three  years, 
without  interest:  he  accepted  the  latter.  Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much, 
money  being  worth  7  per  cent.  ? 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  used  in  connection  with  promissory  notes :  Maker, 
Payee,  Indorsement. 

7.  If  12  horses  eat  42  bushels  of  oats  in  three  weeks,  how  many  bushels  will  20 
horses  eat  in  the  same  time  ? 

8.  Four  men  hired  a  coach  for  $13,  to  convey  them  to  their  respective  resi- 
dences. A  lived  16  miles  from  the  place  of  starting;  B  24  miles,  C  28  miles,  and 
D  36  miles.     What  ought  each  to  pay  ? 

9.  Extract  the  square  root  of  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six 
hundred-million  ths. 

10.  A  cubical  cistern  contains  4096  solid  feet.  What  is  the  length  of  one 
side? 

Qrammar. —  1.     Write  sentences  containing  each  of  the  relative  pronouns. 

2.  Conjugate  the  verb  to  be  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  imperfect. 

3.  Give  the  synopsis  of  break  in  the  indicative  mode,  first  person. 
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■4.  Express  by  the  use  of  the  possessive  case  "The  store  of  Little  and  Brown," 
"The  works  of  Milton,  the  poet."  "The  arithmetics  of  Greenleaf  and  Emerson." 

5.  Analyze  the  sentence 

**  On  other  realms,  whose  sooB  haT«  iet, 
Reflected  radiance  lingen  jvL" 

6.  What  are  the  properties  of  the  personal  pronoim  ? 

7.  Xame  five  adverbs  that  may  be  compared,  and  compare  them. 

8.  What  are  the  different  classes  of  adjectives  ?  Give  an  example  of  each 
class. 

9.  Define  a  sentence,  an  adjunct,  a  clause.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentence  ^'ffad  he  btea  toid  Mt  ten  years 
ago.  no  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  kimseif.'^ 

ffiftory. —  1.  Meution  in  order  the  nations  to  which  Colnmbos  applied  for  as- 
sistance in  bis  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

2.  Who  founded  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  why  did  he  leave  hisprevions 
residence  ? 

3.  What  colonies  formed  the  Confederation  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England?     For  what  reasons?     How  long  did  this  confederation  last  ? 

4.  State  the  cause  and  date  of  King  William's  war. 

5.  Name  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

6.  What  event  substantially  closed  the  Revolution  ?  When  did  that  event  oc- 
cur, and  who  were  the  principal  men  concerned  in  it  ? 

7.  The  Stamp  Act. 

S.  The  cause  of  the  Hartford  Convention.     What  states  sent  delegates  to  it  ? 

9.  State  four  objections  urged  ag-^inst  the  admission  of  Texas  ? 

10.  What  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  died  while  in  office,  and  wh&t 
ones  have  been  elected  more  than  one  term  ? 

Geoaraphif. —  1.   Where  are  the  cities  of  Quebec.  Bahia.  Venice,  Madras? 

2.  What  and  where  is  Trinidad  ?  The  La  Plata  ?  The  Crimea?  The  Indus? 
The  Naze  ? 

3.  Where  are  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Andes,  Himalaya  and  Snow  movm tains,  and 
what  is  their  relative  hight  ? 

4.  Bound  Italy. 

5.  Which  are  the  five  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ? 

6.  What  paralkli  of  latitude  bound  the  North-Temperate  Zone,  and  what  de- 
termines its  limits? 

7.  Name  the  five  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 

S.  What  is  a  Republic?  A  Limited  Monarchy?  An  Established  Religion? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

9.  What  are  the  principal  natural  productions  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Missouri  ? 

10.  Mention  three  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  which  have  no  outlet,  and  one  river 
that  flows  into  each. 

SpeOina. —  1.  Transcendent.  2.  Colleague.  3.  Until.  4.  Forfeit.  5.  Pala- 
tial. 6.  Obeisance.  7.  Acquiescence.  S.  Contrition.  9.  Accessible.  10.  Charge- 
able. 11.  Appall.  12.  Movable.  13.  Gazetteer.  14.  Separate.  15.  Sieve.  16, 
Oscillate.     17.  Technical.     IS.  Receipt.     19.  Crystal.     20.  Precision. 

The  number  of  applicants  was  2SS.  All  whose  average  was  as  high  as  63 — 
19S  in  number  —  were  admitted.  The  highest  average  w.as  that  of  Eva  Manierre  of 
the  Moseley  School,  who  stood  at  93.  The  averages  reaching  90  were  thos«  of 
Joseph  Adams  of  the  Moselev,  91 ;  Alice  E.  Piokard  of  the  Brown,  91 ;  Ella  M. 
Hill  of  the  Franklin,  90 ;  and  S.  Ellen  Kirk  of  the  Brown,  90.  w. 

CmcAOo  Reforx  Schooi- —  Some  interesting  ftcts  are  brought  out  in  the  last 
report  of  the  school.     The  average  number  belonging  during  the  year  past  is  2S5; 
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average  ago  of  those  received  during  the  year,  13  years  and  15  days.  Their  pa- 
rentage is  as  follows:  American,  15;  Irish,  14;  German,  10;  Negro,  3;  English, 
2 ;  Indian,  2  ;  Norwegian  and  Canadian,  1  each.  As  to  the  social  condition  of 
their  homes,  7  had  lost  both  parents;  17  had  lost  their  fathers  ;  17,  their  mothers ; 
14  had  step-parents;  2  had  intemperate  parents;  10,  intemperate  fathers:  3,  in- 
temperate mothers;  the  parents  of  one  kept  a  saloon  ;  of  two  the  parents  quar- 
reled; five  had  religious  parents;  and  four  had  fathers  in  the  array.  [To  make 
47  in  all  would  be  a  problem  for  the  curious].  The  teacher's  report  shows  that, 
of  the  67  received  to  his  classes  during  the  year,  10  did  not  know  the  alphabet ; 
17  commenced  in  the  primer;  9  in  the  1st  reader;  18  in  2d  reader;  8  in  3d  read- 
er; and  5  in  the  4th  reader.  The  total  current  expense  for  the  year  was  $24,- 
435.93,  or  over  $85  for  each  boy.  w. 


NOTICES     OP     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Stoddard's  New  Practical  Arithmetic.  12mo.  236pp.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 
This  book  is  just  received,  and  we  are  unable  from  examination  to  speak  of  its 
merits.  The  only  fact  we  know,  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question,  is  that  we  have 
known  other  books  on  the  same  subject,  of  a  different  grade,  and  by  the  same 
author,  which  were  considered  by  good  teachers  very  useful.  The  presumption 
is  therefore  favorably  to  the  book.     We  reserve  it  for  a  longer  notice. 

National  Lyrics ;  By  J.  G.  Whittier.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1865. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  'Companion  Poets',  published  by  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     It  is  larger  than  any  one  of  its  predecessors,  containing  104  pages. 

No  man  can  tell  how  much  these  lyrics  have  contributed  to  the  achievement  of 
our  national  triumph  over  slavery.  Whittier's  ringing,  trumpet-like  effusions  have 
been  constantly  calling  the  nation  back  to  the  principles  of  the  early  fathers,  and 
have  kept  men's  hearts  astir  on  the  great  question  of  human  freedom.  There 
have  been  times  when  he  was  not  so  popular  as  now.  All  honor  to  the  noble 
bard,  who  in  the  darkest  hour  never  forgot  his  high  mission  as  the  herald  of  uni- 
versal liberty  ! 

Messrs  T.  &  F.  are  doing  the  nation  a  good  service  by  the  publication  in  so 
cheap  a  form  of  these  truly  American  poems. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  is  filled  with  good  things.  There  is  a  good, 
vigorous  article  on  'Reconstruction',  setting  forth  Senator  Sumner's  idea  upon 
that  subject,  namely,  that  the  seceding  states  have  destroyed  themselves,  and  may 
be  considered  as  territories.  This  point  is  argued  with  great  power,  and  we 
hardly  see  how  the  argument  is  to  be  met.  The  same  article  insists  upon  negro 
suffrage  in  the  south,  as  the  only  measure  that  can  secure  permanent  peace  and  the 
conservation  of  what  has  been  gained  by  the  war. 

The  'Needle  and  Garden'  is  a  sensible  and  earnest  contribution  toward  the  true 
and  reasonable  independence  of  woman.  We  commend  it  to  the  candid  consid- 
eration of  the  old  women  of  both  sexes, —  those  in  pantaloons  who  shiver  at  the 
thought  of  giving  to  women  a  fair  chance  at  life  and  its  occupations,  and  those 
in  you  know  not  what,  who  play  the  virago  at  conventions. 

And  besides  these,  this  number  of  the  Atlantic  is  full  of  excellent  matter. 
Published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 

The  Young  Folks  for  August  fully  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  the  magazine. 
It  is  surely  the  best  publication  of  its  kind,  and  is  certain  of  high  appreciation  and 
success  among  our  people.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  statement  that  its  sub- 
scription list  is  now  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing.     Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 
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POSITION.* 


BY  DIO  LEWIS,  M.D. 


In  its  relation  to  the  health  of  the  chest  organs  this  is  an  important 
subject.  The  throat  and  lungs  are  prejudicially  affected  by  drooping 
shoulders.  If  you  repeat  a  poem  with  the  head  and  shoulders  well 
drawn  back,  and  again  with  the  head  and  shoulders  drooping,  even 
one  who  has  given  no  attention  to  the  subject  will  at  once  detect  a 
marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  voice.  All  advantageous 
exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  involves  spinal  erectitude.  What  is  true 
in  this  respect  of  the  vocal  apparatus  in  the  throat  is  still  more  marked 
in  its  application  to  the  muscles  of  I'espiration.  When  the  shoulders 
fall  forward,  even  slightly,  the  combination  of  muscular  action  involved 
in  the  processes  of  inspiration  and  expiration  is  changed. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  speak  of  false  positions  seen  in  our  schools. 
The  desks  are  so  constructed  that  the  pupils  must  stoop ;  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  line  of  vision  should  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with 
the  surface  of  the  book :  but  the  page,  as  it  lies  upon  the  desk,  is 
nearly  horizontal ;  of  course  the  face  must  be  held  nearly  horizontal. 
This  involves  a  serious  departure  from  the  normal  attitude,  in  which 
the  face  is  nearly  perpendicular.  The  pupil  may  often  be  observed 
in  the  attempt  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  placing  something  under 
the  upper  end  of  his  book.  When  the  pupil  is  using  an  atlas,  or  a 
slate,  the  evil  becomes  still  greater;  for  not  only  must  he  hold  his  face 
nearly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  atlas,  to  see  the  part  nearest 
him,  but  when  he  would  look  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  page  he  must 

*  Weak  Lu7igx,  and  How  to  make  them  Strong ;  or,  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  the 
Chest,  with  their  Home  Treatmeut  by  the  Movement  Cure.  B3'  Dio  Lewis,  M.D. 
Profusely  illustrated.    12mo.  360  pages.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1863.    $1.2.5. 
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carry  his  head  a  foot  farther  forward,  involving  a  serious  bending  of 
his  body. 

As  a  teacher  of  gymnastics,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
this  false  position  of  the  pupil.  I  have  seen  that  all  my  attempts  to 
cultivate  an  erect  position  in  my  pupils  by  a  half-hour's  gymnastic 
training  daily,  when  during  four  or  five  hours  they  were  sitting  in 
this  bent  attitude,  must  prove  a  failure. 

Within  the  last  six  years  I  have  devised  several  means  of  overcom- 
ing this  diflBiculty.  One  of  these  was  discussed  in  a  former  work,  the 
'New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children'.  Within  the  last 
two  years  I  have  invented  and  patented  a  book-holder  which  is,  we  all 
think,  the  long -sought -for  cure.     It  is  seen  in  Fig.  1.     The  ladder, 


Fig.l.  Fig.  2. 

which  is  very  strong,  is  sustained  in  position  by  a  wire  pall  and  strap, 
with  hook,  by  which  it  is  made  more  or  less  oblique  at  pleasure.  The 
finger-bars  hook  on  to  the  cross  rounds,  at  any  desired  hight.  One  or 
two  books  may  be  used.  The  fingers  hold  the  books  open.  There  is 
no  hinge,  the  wire  pall  simply  entering  small  holes  in  the  side  rounds. 
No  device  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  book-holder  when  supporting  two  books.  The 
classical  student  finds  in  this  invention  the  means  of  holding  his  read- 
er and  lexicon  before  his  face,  allowing  him  to  rest  against  the  chair- 
back. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  position  of  the  student  when  using  the  holder. 
Wherever  introduced,  it  has  given  complete  satisfaction. 
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N.  T.   Allen,  Esq.,  principal  of  the  large  English  and  classical 
school  at  West-Newton,  Mass.,  writes  — 

"  The  student's  book-holder,  invented  by 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  is  in  use  on  the  ninety-six 
desks  in  my  principal  school-room  Stoop- 
ing over  the  desk,  which  has  heretofore 
proved  a  great  evil  in  its  influence  upon 
the  form  and  health  of  the  pupil,  is  by 
thi«  simple  device  rendered  almost  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  beneficent  inveation  which 
every  true  educator  will  desire  to  see  uni- 
versally introduced." 

I  could  introduce  numberless  testimonies 
Fig.  3.  of  a  similar  character. 

The  new  book-holder  has  found  its  way  to  every  part  of  the  North- 
ern States,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  England. 

It  will  prove  invaluable  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  clergyman, 
for  example,  may  use  two  or  three  of  them  upon  his  table,  holding 
twice  as  many  books,  and  he  may  place  them  about  him  in  a  semicir- 
cle, so  that  he  can  refer  to  any  of  the  books  without  leaning  forward 
or  changing  his  position.  The  accountant,  who  is  constantly  stretch- 
ing forward  to  read  his  blotter  and  day-book,  will,  by  this  simple  de- 
vice, have  them  brought  before  his  face,  so  that  he  has  but  to  raise 
his  eye  to  catch  the' page.  I  confidently  believe  that  this  book-holder 
will  accomplish  more  than  all  other  means  yet  present- 
ed to  correct  the  habit  of  stooping,  and  will  thus  do 
touch  to  save  the  organs  of  the  chest. 

But  to  return  to  schools.  False  positions  are  not 
confined  to  sitting  attitudes.  When  the  pupil  rises  to 
walk  he  is  often  required  to  place  his  arms  in  some 
position  which  produces  stooping. 

Fig.  4  is  the  worst  of  these  false  positions.  The  pu- 
pil may,  with  his  hands  thus  locked  behind,  draw  his 
shoulders  back  •  but  if  you  will  watch  a  school  of  one 
hundred  pupils  as  they  march  along  with  arms  thus 
placed,  you  will  observe  that  not  one  of  them  does 
carry  the  head  and  shoulders  erect. 

Fig.  5  displays  another  unhealthy  position.  With 
the  arms  thus  folded  the  respiration  is  checked  and 
the  shoulders  are  drawn  forward.  If  the  reader  will 
stand  erect,  shoulders  and  head  well  drawn  back,  his  ^'s-  ^- 
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arms  by  his  side;  then  fold  them  across  the  chest  in  front,  and  care- 
fully observe  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  shoulders,  and  in  his 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 

ability  to  inflate  his  lungs,  he  will  clearly  see  how  this  attitude  cramps 
the  respiratory  function.  Experimenters  have  proved  that  the  amount 
of  air  which  the  lungs  can  take  in  at  a  single  inspiration  is  greatly 
lessened  when  the  arms  are  thus  folded. 

Fig.  6  is  a  good  position,  opening  the  chest,  and  securing  a  noble 
attitude  of  the  spine. 

Fig.  7  is  somewhat  unseemly,  but  in  a  physiological  aspect  the  best 
possible  position  for  the  pupil's  arms.  It  would  do  much,  if  practiced 
five  minutes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  the  head  well  drawn  back, 
to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  tbe  spine,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
neck,  whose  weakness  permits  the  head  to  droop.  This  drooping  of 
the  head  is  almost  universal  among  Americans,  especially  among  Amer- 
ican women.  I  commend  this  bit  of  muscular  training  to  the  consid- 
eration of  teachers. 

Carrying  the  hands  in  a  muff,  or  clasped  in  front,  at  the  waist,  so 
common  and  constant  among  ladies,  is  an  unphysiological  habit.  The 
arras  should  be  carried  at  the  side,  and  swung.  I  think  taste  as  well 
as  physiology  demands  this.  That  peculiar  waddling  which  women 
exhibit  when  moving  rapidly  is  the  result  of  this  joining  the  hands  in 
front.  Let  any  gentleman  who  would  study  the  effects  of  this  false 
position  of  the  arms  experiment  upon  himself,  and  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  usual  and  fashionable  manner  in  which  ladies  carry  their  arms 
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in  walking  spoils  the  gait  and  contracts  the  chest.  Swinging  the  arms 
is  a  most  important  part  of  the  exercise  of  walking.  To  undertake  it 
with  the  arms  folded,  or  the  hands  in  a  muff,  is  to  spoil  it,  both  in  the 
aspect  of  beauty  and  usefulness. 


T     H     E  N    I    L    E 


The  great  secret  of  the  source  of  this  remarkable  river  has  at  last 
been  opened  to  the  civilized  world.  For  centuries  it  has  been  a  mys- 
tery. Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  vain  to  find  its  head.  The 
honor  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Messrs.  Speke  and  Grant,  officers 
in  the  India  service.  The  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  N.  Y. 
Independent,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  facts  developed  by  the  dis- 
covery. 

"They  left  the  East-African  coast — near  the  opening  of  the  Red 
Sea  —  October  1,  1860.  They  were  a  year  in  reaching  Kazeh,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  called  Karagwe,  that  abuts  by  one  of  its  cor- 
ners against  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake  Nyanzi  at  its  southern  end. 
This  kingdom  occupies  a  shoulder  of  the  eastern  watershed,  two  hund- 
red miles  broad  and  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  studded 
with  detached  conical  hills,  one  of  which  attains  the  hight  of  10,000 
feet.  These  are  the  modern  and  real  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Two 
sources  of  the  Nile  rise  in  this  territory  —  the  chief  feeder  of  Lake 
Nyanzi  and  another  lake  called  Luta  Nzigi.  Here  are  also  the  head 
waters  of  the  G-hizi,  that  flows  southward,  and  was  explored  by  Living- 
stone, and  those  of  the  lake  that  feeds  the  Zambesi. 

"  On  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  travelers  moved  northwest,  go- 
ing through  the  kingdom  of  Karagwe  to  that  of  Ugandi.  This  coun- 
try lies  along  the  Nyanzi,  and  occupies  full  half  of  its  northern  and 
western  shores.  They  had  thus  avoided  the  warlike  Masai  on  its 
southern  shores,  and  were  in  the  long-sought  territory.  They  were 
detained  in  this  kingdom  over  five  jnonths,  and  were  over  a  year  in 
reaching  the  lake.  They  found  the  north  shore  on  the  equatorial  line. 
It  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  more  than  that  wide.  It  is 
a  shallow  bed,  fed  by  what  Speke  calls  rush-drains  —  small,  half-stag- 
nant water-courses.  At  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  the  pa- 
rent stream  issues  in  a  current  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  leaping 
over  a  fall  twelve  feet  high. 
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"  They  now  sought  to  make  their  way  down  the  river  to  Goudokoro. 
The  hospitable  king  of  the  Ugandis  transferred  them  to  his  northern 
neighbors,  the  Ungoros.  They  were  akin  to  the  two  previous  nations, 
though  lees  cultivated.  The  Ugandis,  he  declares,  are  'the  French' 
of  the  region,  in  their  sprightliness  and  in  their  good  taste,  in  man- 
ners, dress,  and  houses.  Yet  their  civilization  is  like  the  old  minis- 
ter's religion,  '  nothing  to  brag  of,  since  one  of  the  kings  rejoices  in 
3000  or  4000  wives,  and  kills  a  man  every  morning,  while  another 
takes  pleasure  in  fattening  his  wives  and  children  so  that  they  can  not 
walk,  while  the  Ungoros  delight  in  the  Adamite,  if  not  Preadamite, 
style  of  apparel  —  being  naked,  and,  to  their  shame,  not  ashamed. 
The  Ungoros  transferred  them  to  the  North-African  tribes,  where  the 
languages  of  South  Africa  cease.  These  dialects,  it  seems,  are  of  one 
genus  from  Cape  Town  to  this  side  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile. 
The  falls  and  bends  in  the  river  prevented  their  tracing  it  all  the  way 
down,  though  they  followed  it  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
Here  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  west  and  passes  through  Lake  Nzigi. 
Speke  took  the  chord  of  the  river  for  seventy  miles,  leaving  Grant  to 
follow  the  river  and  explore  the  lake.  He  struck  it  a  few  miles  above 
Gondokoro,  which  place  he  reached  the  15th  of  last  February. 

"  From  these  and  previous  explorations  we  learn,  according  to  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  in  his  discourse  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  — 

''1.  That  the  true  centre  of  Africa  is  not  a  mountainous,  sandy 
desert,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  a  great,  elevated,  watery  basin, 
often  abounding  in  r'ch  lands,  its  large  lakes  being  fed  by  numerous 
streams  from  adjacent  ridges,  and  its  waters  escaping  to  the  sea  by 
fissures  and  depressions  in  the  higher  surrounding  lands. 

"  2.  That  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  due  not  to  the  melting  of  snows  on 
these  higher  chains  —  for  no  snow-mountains  exist, —  but  to  the  fall 
of  equatorial  rains  on  these  spongy  upper  basins,  the  periodicity  being- 
determined  by  the  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  equator. 

'^  3.  That  the  reason  of  the  unity  of  the  Nile,  as  distinct  from  all 
other  African  rivers  —  it  having  no  inlet  for  1700  miles, —  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  flanking  higher  grounds,  ranging  from  south  to  north, 
do  not  afi'ord,  as  elsewhere,  lateral  valleys  leading  to  the  sea. 

"4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  region  are  much  more  civ- 
ilized and  advanced  than  those  who  live  to  the  north,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  the  latter  being  naked  barbarians,  and  probably  the  Anthro- 
pophagi of  Herodotus,  who  have  been  in  all  ages  the  impediment  to 
explorations  up  the  river. 

"  5.  That  the  languages  of  the  east,  centre,  south  and  west  of  Afri- 
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ca  have  a  common  basis,  so  that  one  who  is  versed  in  any  of  them  can 
traverse  easily  all  the  tribes,  and  that  these  northern  barbarians  are 
the  only  exception  to  this  African  tongue. 

"  The  sixth  and  last,  and  to  many  the  worst,  but  really  the  best, 
conclusion  that  he  draws  is  that  there  are  no  gold  mines  there.  So 
the  natives  will  have  a  chance  to  grow  in  culture  and  Christianity 
when  our  missionaries  shall  have  permanently  occupied  what  these 
officers  transiently  saw,  without  disturbance  from  the  flood-tide  of  the 
vices  of  civilization. 

"  Thus  the  river  that  was  more  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Bible  from  Abraham  to  Christ  than  any  other  except  the  tiny  and  un- 
navigable  Jordan  —  that  is  thus  almost  the  only  link  that  connects  the 
Bible  with  the  modern  world  of  commerce  and  intercommunication, 
and  that  yet  more  strongly  unites  the  Bible  with  the  oldest  continent 
and  the  hitherto  basest  of  kingdoms,  may  yet  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  latest  fruits  of  the  workings  of  the  divine  Word  and  Spirit  to 
those  with  whom  it  was  so  anciently  united." 


DOX'T      TALK      TOO       MUCH. 


How  much  mischief  would  be  prevented  in  the  world  by  the  proper 
government  of  the  tongue.  We  may  indeed  err  by  neglecting  to  speak 
when  prompted  by  duty  or  by  kindness;  but  with  most  people  the 
greater  danger  lies  in  a  quite  opposite  direction.  How  many  a  public 
speaker  have  we  heard  who  did  not  know  enough  to  sit  down  when  he 
had  really  said  all  that  was  worth  saying.  He  had  made  a  very  good 
speech  at  the  end,  perhaps,  of  ten  minutes,  but  became  very  tiresome 
in  half  an  hour.  No  small  amount  of  unhappiness  in  our  common  life 
is  caused  by  the  repetition  of  hasty  or  injudicious  remarks,  which 
ought  to  have  been  at  once  and  for  ever  forgotten. 

But  our  motto  has  a  special  application  to  the  school-room.  We 
seriously  believe  that  one  reason  why  some  teachers  have  no  more  per- 
sonal influence  over  their  pupils  is  because  they  are  continually  plying 
them  with  commands,  entreaties,  and  warnings.  It  operates  somewhat 
like  having  too  many  rules  for  the  government  of  a  school,  arousing  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  mischief  by  suggesting  to  the  pupil  what 
he  would  otherwise  hardly  have  thought  of.  Have  you  never  visited 
such  a  school-room,  and  have  you  not  felt  relieved  to  get  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  voice  that  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the  incessant  clatter  of  ma- 
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chiuery  ?  But  it  is  uot  ouly  tiresome,  but  frequently  also  a  sign  of 
weakness.  To  say  to  a  school  a  dozen  times  a  day  that  something 
'must  be  stopped',  that  it  'can  not  be  endured',  is  only  a  confession 
that  you  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  otherwise,  but  are  really  not 
able  to  bring  it  about. 

Nor  are  teachers  less  liable  than  others  to  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous by  foolish  and  hasty  speeches.  Your  pupils,  fellow  laborer,  have 
feelings  and  sensibilities  very  much  like  your  own,  and  may  be  made 
unhappy  or  perverse  for  weeks  by  some  unfortunate  remark  that  you 
yourself  would  not  have  spoken  had  you  thought  twice  about  it.  Even 
in  cases  that  require  '  heroic  treatment'  nothing  is  usually  lost  by  tak- 
ing a  little  time  for  deliberation.  Besides  these  considerations,  we 
should  remember  that  '  like  begets  like',  and  that  whenever  a  teacher's 
manner  is  characterized  by  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  bustle  thei'e  will 
be  a  corresponding  degree  of  noise  and  confusion  among  the  pupils. 

Cultivate,  then,  a  quiet  but  earnest  and  decided  manner.  Be  firm, 
but  at  the  same  time  gentle,  and  avoid  all  fuming  and  scolding  as  un- 
dignified and  unbecoming  your  profession.  If  you  wish  to  correct  any 
evil,  state  the  matter  clearly,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  your  pupils  as  to  the  nature  of  your  requirement,  and 
then  visit  the  first  infringement  with  prompt  and  impartial  punishment. 
Depend  upon  it,  such  a  course  of  discipline  will  be  more  effective  and 
satisfactory  than  any  which  admits  of  much  talking  but  leaves  the  cor- 
rection of  oifenses  tardy  and  uncertain.  k,.,  in  r.  i.  schoolmaster. 


Pleasing  Every  body. —  Heaven  help  the  man  who  imagines  he 
can  dodge  his  enemies  by  trying  to  please  every  body  !  If  such  an 
individual  ever  succeeded,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Not  that 
we  believe  in  a  man's  going  through  the  world  trying  to  find  beams 
to  knock  his  head  against,  disputing  every  man's  opinion,  elbowing 
and  crowding  all  who  difi"er  from  him.  That,  again,  is  another  ex- 
treme. Other  people  have  a  right  to  their  opinion  :  so  have  you. 
Do  n't  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  they  respect  you  more  for  turn- 
ing your  coat  every  day  to  match  the  color  of  theirs.  Wear  your  own 
colors,  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  storm,  or  sunshine.  It  costs  the 
vacillating  and  irresolute  ten  times  the  trouble  to  wind  and  shuffle 
and  twist  that  it  does  honest,  manly  independence  to  stand  its  ground. 
Take  what  time  you  please  to  make  up  your  mind  :  having  once  made 
it  up,  stick  to  it. 
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V  1  S  I  T  1  N  (i         F  A  T  Jl  0  N  S 


With  tny  very  first  attempt  at  teaching  oo  the  prairie,  Saturday 
was  sacredly  devoted  to  calling  on  the  good  people  who  daily  commit- 
ted their  sons  and  daughters  to  my  parental  care  at  the  little  white 
school-house.  Making  my  toilet  with  a  little  extra  care,  1  started  out 
soon  after  breakfast,  that  I  might  have  the  whole  day  before  me,  as  I 
wished  to  travel  the  circuit  of  all  my  patrons,  and  they  lived  miles 
apart.  I  was  on  foot,  of  course,  being  physiologically  and  financially 
opposed  to  a  horse  or  buggy.  They  were  always  really  glad  to  see  me, 
receiving  me  with  true  western  hospitality ;  my  stays,  too,  were  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  long — not  formal,  fashionable  calls;  and  wherever  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  meal-time,  there  very  little  urging  was  needed  to  secure 
my  presence  to  partake  of  the  best  they  had.  Tea-time  or  dusk  usu- 
ally discovered  the  master  at  his  cabin  home,  pleased  with  his  trip  and 
the  renewed  friendships  of  the  day. 

Three  years  later  found  me  at  a  small  village  so  near  the  parental 
roof  that  I  could  board  there.  A  drive  of  four  miles  morning  and 
evening  was  really  more  agreeable  than  residence  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  academy.  Nature,  however,  does  not  always  smile,  and 
storms  occasionally  played  unpleasant  freaks  with  the  air  and  roads. 
These  inclement  periods  I  selected  for  my  visits,  going  home  with  the 
children  of  the  different  families  in  succession,  staying  all  night,  tak- 
ing supper  and  breakfast,  discussing  every  imaginable  topic  —  domes- 
tic, agricultural,  educational,  and  military, —  and  invariably  finding 
generous  '  entertainment  for  man  and  beast'.  How  gratified  the  boys 
and  girls  were  to  detect  indications  of  snow  or  rain,  for  then  they  had 
a  plausible  reason  for  giving  the  teacher  a  pressing  invitation  to  'come 
to  our  house  to-night'. 

Another  change,  as  Byron  says,  came  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  responsibility  of  a  department  in  a  graded  school  was  assumed. 
I  was  no  longer  in  the  'rural  districts',  but  in  a  miniature  city.  Habit 
and  duty  still  compelled  my  parochial  attentions,  but  they  were  now 
to  be  paid  in  due  form.  Saturday-morning  calls  for  a  gentleman  would 
have  been  deemed  ill-timed,  and  a  voluntary  application  for  tea  and 
bed  outrageous.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  usages  of  urbane 
etiquette,  my  courtesies  toward  my  patrons  were  now  executed  in  the 
form  of  a  polite  appearance  at  the  door-bell  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  a  polite  departure  about  nine. 

Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  my  experience  in  this  feature  of  school- 
36 
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keeping;  and  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  myself  that  I 
heartily  recommend  the  practice  to  others.  Educational  works  have 
ever  insisted  on  its  adoption  by  all  teachers,  but  many  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  its  importance.  In  no  other  way  can  the  teacher  secure  so 
good  an  understanding  with  the  parent,  or  so  familiar  an  acquaintance 
with  the  child.  W.  w.  D. 


SIDE-GLANCES     AT     HARVARD      CLASS-DAY. 


It  happened  to  me  once  to  '  assist'  at  the  celebration  of  Class-Day 
at  Harvard  University.  Class-Day  is  the  peculiar  institution  of  the 
Senior  Class,  and  marks  its  completion  of  college  study  and  release 
from  college  rules.  It  is  also  an  institution  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
Harvard,  and  I  was  somewhat  curious  to  observe  its  ceremonials,  be- 
sides feeling  a  not  entirely  unawful  interest  in  being  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  arcana  of  that  renowned  Alma  Mater. 

She  has  set  up  her  Lares  and  Penates  in  a  fine  old  grove,  or  a  fine 
old  grove  and  green  have  sprouted  up  around  her,  as  the  case  may  be. 
At  all  events,  there  is  sufficient  groundwork  for  any  quantity  of  eu- 
phuism about  '  classic  shades',  '  groves  of  Academe',  et  cetera.  Trol- 
lope  had  his  fling  at  the  square  brick  buildings;  but  it  is  a  fling  that 
they  richly  deserve,  for  they  are  in  very  deed  as  ugly  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  —  angular,  formal,  stifi",  windowy,  bricky, —  and  the  farther 
in  you  go,  the  worse  it  grows.  Why,  I  pray  to  know,  as  the  first  in- 
quiry suggested  by  Class-Day,  is  it  necessary  for  boys'  schools  to  be 
placed  without  the  pale  of  civilization  ?  Do  boys  take  so  naturally  to 
the  amenities  of  life  that  they  can  safely  dispense  with  the  conditions 
of  amenity  ?  When  I  entered  those  brick  boxes  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  into  a  stable.  Wood-work  dingy,  unpainted,  gashed,  scratched ; 
windows  dingy  and  dim ;  walls  dingy  and  gray  and  smoked ;  every 
thing  unhomelike,  unattractive,  narrow,  and  rickety.  Think,  now,  of 
taking  a  boy  away  from  his  home,  from  his  mother  and  sisters,  from 
carpets  and  curtains  and  all  the  softening  influences  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  turning  him  loose  with  dozens  of  other  boys  into  a  congeries  of 
pens  like  this!  Who  wonders  that  he  comes  out  a  boor?  I  felt  a 
sinking  at  the  heart  in  climbing  up  those  narrow,  uncouth  staircases. 
We  talk  about  education.  We  boast  of  having  the  finest  system  in 
the  world.  Harvard  is,  if  not  the  most  distinguished,  certainly  among 
the  first  institutions  in  the  country ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  formed  in 
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the  entry  of  the  first  Harvard  house  I  entered,  Harvard  has  not  begun 
to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Education  !  Do  you  call  it  education  to 
put  a  boy  into  a  hole  and  work  out  of  him  a  certain  amount  of  math- 
ematics, and  work  into  him  a  certain  number  of  languages  ?  Is  a  man 
dressed  because  one  arm  has  a  spotless  wristband,  unquestionable 
sleeve-buttons,  a  handsome  sleeve,  and  a  well-fitting  glove  at  the  end, 
while  the  man  is  out  at  the  other  elbow,  patched  on  both  knees,  and 
down  at  the  heels  ?  Should  we  consider  Nature  a  success  if  she  con- 
cerned herself  only  with  carrying  nutriment  to  the  stomach,  and  left 
the  hearfe  and  the  lungs  and  the  liver  and  the  nerves  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ?  Yet  so  do  we,  educating  boys  in  these  dens  called  colleges. 
We  educate  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  intellectual  faculties;  but  the 
manners,  the  courtesies,  the  social  tastes,  the  greater  part  of  what  goes 
to  make  life  genial,  not  to  say  good,  we  leave  out  of  view.  People 
talk  about  the  '  awkward  age'  of  boys  —  the  age  in  which  their  hands 
and  feet  trouble  them,  and  in  which  they  are  a  social  burden  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  But  one  age  need  be  no  more  awkward  than 
another.  I  have  seen  boys  that  were  gentlemen  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  almost;  certainly  from  the  time  they  ceased  to  be  babies 
till  they  passed  altogether  out  of  my  sight.  Let  boys  have  the  asso- 
ciations, the  culture,  the  training,  and  the  treatment,  of  gentlemen, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  single  moment  of  their  lives  in 
which  they  will  be  clowns. 

And  among  the  first  necessities  are  the  surroundings  of  a  gentleman. 
When  a  man  is  grown  up,  he  can  live  in  a  sty  and  not  be  a  pig ;  but 
turn  a  horde  of  boys  in,  and  when  they  come  out  they  will  root  out. 
A  man  is  strong  and  stiflF.  His  inward,  inherent  power,  toughened  by 
exposure  and  fortified  by  knowledge,  overmasters  opposing  circum- 
stances. He  can  neglect  the  prickles  and  assume  the  rose  of  his  po- 
sition. He  stands  scornfully  erect  amid  the  groveling  influences  that 
would  pull  him  down.  It  may  perhaps  be,  also,  that  here  and  there 
a  boy,  with  a  strong  native  predilection  to  refinement,  shall  be  eclec- 
tic, and,  with  the  water-lily's  instinct,  select  from  coarse  contiguities 
only  that  which  will  nourish  a  delicate  soul.  But  human  nature  in 
its  infancy  is  usually  a  very  susceptible  material.  It  grows  as  it  is 
trained.  It  will  be  rude  if  it  is  left  rude,  and  fine  only  as  it  is  wrought 
finely.  Educate  a  boy  to  tumbled  hair  and  grimy  hands,  and  he  will 
go  tumbled  and  grimy  to  his  grave.  Put  a  hundred  boys  together 
where  they  will  have  the  appurtenances  of  a  clown,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  ten  out  of  the  hundred  who  will  not  become  pre- 
cisely to  that  degree  clownish.  I  am  not  battling  for  the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  I  am  for  its  decencies.  I  would  not  turn  boys  into  Sybarites, 
but  neither  would  I  let  them  run  riot  into  Satyrs.     The  effeminacy 
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of  a  false  aristocracy  is  no  nearer  the  hights  of  true  manhood  than  the 
clumsiness  of  the  clod,  but  I  think  it  is  just  as  near.  I  would  have 
college-rooms,  college-entrances,  and  all  college-domains,  cleanly  and 
attractive.  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  every  rough  board  planed, 
and  painted  in  soft  and  cheerful  tints.  I  would  have  the  walls 
pleasantly  colored,  or  covered  with  delicate  or  bright  or  warm-hued 
paper.  The  floor  should  be  either  tiled  or  hidden  under  carpets,  du- 
rable if  possible,  at  any  rate  decent.  Straw  or  rope  matting  is  bet- 
ter than  brown,  yawning  boards.  There  you  have  things  put  upon  an 
entirely  new  basis.  At  no  immoderate  expense  there  is  a  new  sky,  a 
new  earth,  a  new  horizon.  If  a  boy  is  rich  and  can  furnish  his  room 
handsomely,  the  furnishings  will  not  shame  the  room  and  its  vicinity. 
If  he  is  poor  and  can  provide  but  cheaply,  he  will  still  have  a  comely 
home  provided  for  him  by  the  Mater  who  then  will  be  Alma  to  some 
purpose. 

Do  you  laugh  at  all  this  ?  So  did  Sarah  laugh  at  the  angels,  but 
the  angels  had  the  right  of  it  for  all  that. 

I  am  told  that  it  would  be  useless, —  that  the  boys  would  deface  and 
destroy,  till  the  last  state  of  the  buildings  would  be  worse  than  the 
first.  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it.  It  is  inferred  that  they  would 
deface  because  they  deface  now.  But  what  is  it  that  they  deface  ? 
Deformity.  And  who  blames  them  ?  You  see  a  rough  board,  and, 
by  natural  instinct,  you  dive  into  it  with  your  jack-knife.  A  base 
bare  wall  is  a  standing  invitation  to  energetic  and  unruly  pencils. 
Give  the  boys  a  little  elegance  and  the  tutors  a  little  tact,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  be  any  trouble.  If  I  had  a  thousand  dollars, 
—  as  I  did  have  once,  but  it  is  gone :  shall  I  ever  look  upon  its  like 
again  ?  —  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  stake  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  good 
behavior  of  college  students, —  that  is,  if  I  could  have  the  managing 
of  them.  I  would  make  them  'a  speech',  when  they  came  back  at 
the  end  of  one  of  their  long  vacations,  telling  them  what  had  been 
done,  and  the  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  doing  it.  Then 
I  would  put  the  matter  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  I  would  ap- 
peal solely  to  their  honor.  I  would  repose  in  them  so  much  con- 
fidence that  they  could  by  no  possibility  betray  it.  We  do  n't  trust 
people  half  enough.  We  hedge  ourselves  about  with  laws  and  locks 
and  deeds  and  bonds,  and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  inherent 
right  and  justice  that  lie  in  every  bosom. 

It  may  be  thought  hardly  polite  to  accept  hospitality  and  then  go 
away  and  inveigh  against  the  hospital ;  but  my  animadversions,  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  observe,  are  not  aimed  at  my  entertainers.  I 
am  marauding  for,  not  against  them. 

Extract  from  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1863. 
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What  can  be  done  t<>  render  teaching  a  more  permanent  profession  ? 
A  few  days  since  a  teacher  who  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  normal- 
school  instruction,  holds  an  Illinois  State  Teacher's  Diploma,  and  has 
taught  several  years  with  marked  success,  remarked,  in  conversation 
with  the  writer,  that  his  district  would  probably  have  but  six  months' 
school  dttring  the  coming  year,  which  would  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  retain  his  situation  ;  "  and  ''  he  added,  '•  if  this  instability  can 
not  be  obviated,  I  must  change  my  employment." 

Here  is  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities  as  a  scholar  and 
teacher,  whose  talents  in  any  other  of  the  learned  professions  would 
undoubtedly  obtain  for  him,  at  least,  a  respectable  position;  who,  in 
any  other  calling,  would  be  able  to  achieve  success,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  acquiring  a  home  and  a  social  po:«ition  worthy  of  his  talents 
and  industry.  But  in  his  case,  and  that  of  a  majority  of  teachers,  this 
is  impossible. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  house  iu  which  we  were 
sitting  was  owned  by  him,  he  said  "No;  he  had  lived  in  it  two  years, 
and  had  become  quite  attached  to  it,  but  had  not  purchased  it,  as  he 
had  no  assurance  of  permanency  in  his  position." 

There  are  few  persons,  who  possess  the  better  qualities  of  a  man, 
that  do  not  look  anxiously  forward  to  the  possession  of  a  home ;  to  a 
spot,  '  be  it  ever  so  humble '.  to  call  their  own ;  theirs  to  improve  and 
enjoy,  and  around  which  their  affections  cling  with  a  daily  growing 
attachment.  The  teacher,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  as  now 
existing,  can  have  no  home.  His  attachment  to  person's  and  places, 
however  strong,  can  not  be  permanent.  He  is  compelled  to  be  a 
wanderer.  Should  he,  as  an  educated  man,  wish  to  collect  a  library, 
or  a  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities, —  'three  moves',  and,  what  with 
loss  and  injury,  he  will  affirm  Poor  Richard  was  right.  Has  he  a 
wife  and  family,  and  at  every  move  must  carry  with  him  his  house- 
hold furniture  ?  If  so,  Poor  Richard's  maxim  will  be  the  more  forci- 
bly impressed  upon  his  mind  as  well  as  pocket,  as  an  undoubted  fact. 

One  of  the  worst  and  most  humiliating  facts  connected  with  the  in- 
stability in  the  teachers'  profession  is  that  it  deprives  him,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  social  position,  and  position  as  a  citizen,  to  which  his 
education  and  abilities  entitle  him.  He  is  looked  upon  as  but  a  tem- 
porary resident  in  the  community,  and.  of  course,  not  entitled  to  a 
voice  and  an  influence  in  affairs  in  which  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested :  beyond  the  right  of  voting  and  being  taxed,  he  is  practically 
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without  an  influence  in  municipal  affairs.  The  same  causes  to  a  large 
extent  affect  his  social  position  :  people  can  not  and  will  not  interest 
themselves  in  mere  'floating  population'. 

"  But,"  the  question  is  asked,  "  if  the  people  of  the  district  above 
referred  to  wish  to  have  but  six  months'  school,  certainly  they  should 
be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs."  Certainly,  that  is  the  law; 
but  let  us  look  at  some  facts.  The  teacher  has  given  very  general  sat- 
isfaction to  the  district :  he  has  elevated  the  schools  from  a  very  low 
condition  to  a  state  of  considerable  excellence,  as  regards  both 
scholarship  and  discipline :  he  has  labored  arduously  and  con- 
scientiously, with  but  a  moderate  compensation  :  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors wish  to  retain  him  and  have  ten  months'  school.  The  town  is 
abundantly  able  to  have  ten  months'  school,  but,  as  in  nearly  every 
western  town,  it  contains  enough  voters  who  know  nothing  and  care 
nothing  about  schools,  except  as  they  affect  taxation,  to  decide  the 
question ;  and  this  decision  will  probably  be  for  a  six-months  school. 
And  what  is  wonderful,  but  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of  this 
class  of  citizens,  is  that  many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  ten- 
months  school  have  no  taxes  to  pay,  and  none  of  them  more  than  a  few 
cents,  while  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  children  to  send.    Need  this  be  so? 

This  is  but  one,  and  by  no  means  a  very  common,  cause  of  insta- 
bility in  our  profession.  The  most  usual  cause  originates  in  circum- 
stances such  as  these.  A  new  teacher  takes  charge  of  the  school  or 
schools.  His  methods  of  instruction,  arrangement  of  school-exercises 
and  of  discipline,  are  probably  different  from  those  of  his  predecessor. 
His  predecessor  had  his  friends,  who  are  disposed  to  look  upon  any 
innovations  upon  his  methods  as  an  indirect  imputation  of  want  of 
professional  capacity.  Every  thing  is  new  to  the  pupils :  some 
find,  or  imagine  they  find,  what  they  dislike  in  the  manner  of  the 
new  teacher,  generally  because  they  are  not  yet  acquainted.  These 
facts  and  impressions  are  of  course  reported  at  home  at  the  close  of 
the  first  day.  On  this  short  acquaintance  opinions  are  formed  and 
expressed  by  pupils,  and  often  by  parents,  as  to  the  teacher's  character, 
qualifications,  and  prospects  of  success.  While  opinions  hastily 
formed  in  this  manner,  to  the  injury  of  the  teacher,  may  often  be 
lived  down,  yet  we  can  name  numerous  instances  where  teachers  of 
undoubted  ability  in  their  profession,  and  of  excellent  character  as 
gentlemen,  have  been  driven  from  their  situations  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  such  prejudices. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  directors,  who  are  supposed  to  know  the 
qualifications  of  such  teachers,  do  not  retain  them.  Because,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  question  is  carried  to  the  ballot-box,  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  teacher  is  made  the  issue  in  the  election  of  director ; 
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and  when  the  vox  populi  decides,  where  is  the  board  that  dares  dis- 
obey ?  and  indeed,  when  the  decision  is  so  made,  it  is  best  to  acquiesce, 
as  we  candidly  believe  it  is  in  most  cases  better  to  have  no  school  than 
one  in  which  there  is  a  chronic  quarrel. 

Another  element  preventing  permanence,  from  which  we  fear  more 
than  all  else  combined,  is  partisan  politics.  We  have  heard,  within  a 
short  time,  complaint  made  that  in  the  selection  of  teachers  favoritism 
founded  on  politics  was  exercised.  Within  the  past  year  we  have 
read  in  our  city  daily  papers  of  numerous  elections  of  school  boards 
heralded  as  party  triumphs.  When  the  affairs  of  our  common  schools 
become  matters  of  party  politics  —  part  of  the  party  spoils, —  we  may 
bid  farewell  to  all  the  hopes  we  have  been  accustomed  to  entertain  of 
their  glorious  future. 

What  can  be  done  to  secure  permanence  of  employment?  We  will 
venture  some  suggestions,  hoping  to  have  them  discussed  by  teachers 
through  the  pages  of  the  Teacher,  and  if  inadequate  to  produce  the 
desired  end,  others  may  be  developed.  We  would  recommend  to 
teachers  to  make  engagements  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year.  We 
have  known  this  to  be  done.  By  this  means  much  opposition  that  is 
now  purely  factious  would  not  exist.  Under  the  present  short  engage- 
ments restless  persons,  who  can  see  no  use  of  an  election  unless  there 
are  two  candidates  and  a  warm  contest,  will  find  other  means  of  ex- 
pending their  surplus  energy,  because  their  efi'orts  at  opposition  can 
only  prove  successful  after  the  expiration  of  the  teacher's  engage- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  the  teacher  has  the  assurance  of  a  suflBiciently 
long  term  of  engagement  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  his 
patrons. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  board  of  directors  were  changed  every 
three  or  four  instead  of  every  two  years  ?  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement restless  persons  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  political 
leaders  are  encouraged  to  bring  trifling  matters,  as  well  as  the  teach- 
er's fate,  to  the  annual  test  at  the  ballot-box.  Were  three  in  stead 
of  two  elections  necessary  to  effect  their  object,  there  would  be  less 
impi'oper  interference  of  this  kind  in  school  matters. 

We  feel  this  to  be  the  most  important  subject  now  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  our  common-school  system.  The  Normal  School 
may  do  its  work  ever  so  well,  the  State  Department  may  issue  State 
Diplomas,  we  may  organize  county  teachers'  institutes  and  state  asso- 
ciations, but  all  to  no  purpose  if,  when  a  teacher  has  acquired  that 
age  and  experience  which  in  other  professions  would  entitle  him  to 
honor  and  profit,  in  ours  it  has  rendered  him  weary  by  its  uncertainty 
and  instability ;  and  at  the  very  time  he  has  become  most  competent 
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I'or  good,  the  demuiuls  of  family  aud  of  increasing  age  require  a  change 
of  employment. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  fancy  sketch.  Read  in  the  last  state  report 
how  many  of  the  14,000  teachers  of  Illinois  have  taught  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  years  in  the  same  situation.  How  many  middle-aged 
men  do  you  find  in  the  ranks?  Is  ours  a  profession  which  mere  boys 
and  girls  can  assume  as  well  as  those  of  mature  age?  As  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  so  it  will  be  for  all  time,  '  teaching  will  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  more  honorable  and  profitable  ',  unless  we  secure 
it  a  permanence,  which  will  make  it  a  desirable  business  for  life. 
Let  us  hear  from  teachers  on  this  subject.  A. 


Uo  n't  Fret. — Is  it  a  dark,  stormy  day,  every  thing  cheerless,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  so  thick  and  humid  as  to  be  almost 
without  vitalizing  power?  Do  n't  fret.  There  will  come  up  a  sharp 
northwester  soon,  and  the  sun  will  shine  with  unwonted  brightness. 

Is  your  school-room  insufficiently  warmed,  and  poorly  furnished  ? 
Do  you  have  every  thing  to  do  and  nothing  to  do  with  ?  JDo  n't  fret. 
Do  the  best  you  can.     Things  will  come  round  by  and  by. 

Do  committees  and  parents  interfere  with  you  in  your  work  ?  Is 
it  your  misfortune  to  be  unappreciated  ?  Do  n't  fret.  Work.  Let 
your  light  shine.     If  people  do  n't  see  it,  it  is  n't  your  fault. 

Have  you  got  a  miserable  class  ?  Do  you  have  to  tell  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  and  then  after  the  twenty-fifth  telling  find 
the  scholars  as  ignorant  as  in  the  beginning  ?  Do  n't  fret.  Tell  them 
twenty-five  times  more.  May  be  the  fiftieth  blow  will  drive  the  nail 
home.     If  not,  ti;y  the  hundredth. 

Do  you  have  so  many  things  to  do,  and  meet  with  so  many  inter- 
ruptions, you  do  n't  know  whether  you  are  standing  on  your  head  or 
your  feet  ?  Do  n't  fret.  Stop,  aud  be  sure  you  are  on  your  feetj 
theu  walk  as  steadily  as  you  (iau. 

Are  you  in  a  community  where  there  is  but  little  interest  in  schools  ? 
Are  your  scholars  irregular  in  their  attendance,  rough  in  their  ex- 
terior, careless  in  their  habits?  Do  n't  fret.  You  were  sent  there 
as  a  missionary,  and  you  could  not  have  a  finer  field  to  work  in. 

Is  your  salary  iuconveuieutly  small  ?  Does  your  friend  in  the  next 
town  get  more  pay  for  less  work?  Do  n't  fret.  Do  your  work  well, 
and  by  and  by  they  will  want  you  in  the  next  town. 

Finally,  all  things  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  things 
that  you  can  help ;  secondly,  things  that  you  ca'  ?i't  help.  To  fret 
about  the  first  would  be  unmanly ;  about  the  second  would  be  iitter 
folly  :  therefore,  fret  not  at  all. 
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Solutions. —  59.  Let  .r=the  number  of  rows  in  the  old  and  y  the 
number  of  rows  iu  the  young  orchard.  Then  .r^=the  number  of  trees 
in  the  old  and  y'^  the  number  of  trees  in  the  young  orchard.  There- 
fore, [l]...a;''-)-?/=45,  the  number  of  winter-apple  trees,  and  [2]...?/' 
-[-a;=87,  the  number  of  grafted  fruit-trees.  Transposing  [1],  [3]... 
y— 45— A-";  squaring,  [4]...2/''=2025— 90.r'+;c* ;  substituting  in  [2], 
[5],..a,.*_90x'-f-a-+2025  =  87j  transposing,  [6]...a:-— 90a:'+.x-  + 
1938=:0  ;  resolving  into  factors,  [7]... (a;— 6)  (a:"^-^^'— 54x— 323=: 
0.  Since  this  function  of  x  is  equal  to  0,  one  of  the  factors  must  be 
equal  to  0  ;  and  if  we  divide  by  this  factor  (=0)  the  other  factor  may 
equal  any  thing.  Consequently  the  value  of  x  can  not  be  found  from 
this  indefinite  factor.  But  if  we  divide  by  this  indefinite  factor  we 
shall  have  a  quotient  equal  to  0.     Dividing  by  x^-\-Qx'' — 54r — 323, 

[81...  (>=:6X^^+l^"!=^-i^A):=a:-6=0.     Hence,  [9]  ...rr=6, 

which  answers  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  Substituting  in  [1], 
[10]...3/=9.  .T=6  rows;  .T^=36  old  trees.  ?/=:9  rows;  y'=81 
young  trees.  e.  c. 

60.  The  widow  would  receive  4  times  as  much  as  the  daughter,  and 
the  son  4  times  as  much  as  the  widow.  If  the  daughter  receive  1 
part,  the  widow  would  receive  4  parts,  and  the  son  16  parts.  l-|-4 
-[-16=21  :  hence  the  daughter  receives  ttj,  the  widow  ^\,  and  the 
sou  ^f  of  the  estate.  But  _4__4_^_6_4^^^5760,  and  $5760h-64= 
$90=yA-  of  the  estate.  890  X  105  =  |9.450,  amount  of  the  whole 
estate.  ^V  of  $9450=$450,=daughter's  share ;  ^\  of  $9450=^1800, 
=widow~s  share ;  and  A«.  of  $945U=$720U,=sou's  share.  Proof: 
4  of  $9450=^7560,  and'|7560— $1800=$5760.  c.  E.  s. 

61.  The  grindstone  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  4x3.1416^ 
12.5664,=circumference.  12. 5664X  1X2=25. 1328,=area  of  ends. 
12.5654 X^=(5-2832,=couvex  surface.  25.1328+6.2832=31.4160, 
=eutire  surface  of  the  grindstone.  c.  E.  s. 

The  proposer  thus  criticises  N.'s  solution  of  54  in  the  last  Teacher. 
Doubtless  N.  will  feel  competent  to  defend  himself: 

My  object  in  calling  for  a  '  rigidly  correct  mental  solution'  of  Prob- 
lem 54  was  to  elicit  a  discussion  concerning  some  parts  of  the  phraseol- 
ogy commonly  used  in  such  examples.  I  would  call  attention,  there- 
fore, to  its  solution  in  the  last  number  of  the  Teacher.  After  saying 
"i  of  65  is  13",  he  continues  with  "  |  is  3  times  13,  which  is  39." 
Ought  he  not  to  say  |  '  of  65'  are  3  times  13,  which  are  39  '{  After 
saying  "i  of  39  is  13",  he  continues  with  "f  is  2  times  13,  which  is 
26."  Ought  he  not  to  say  ^  'of  39'  are  2  times  13,  which  are  26? 
Again,  "  If  26  is  \  of  |,  It  of  |  is  7  times  26,  which  is  182."  Ought 
he  not  to  state  of  what  26  is  |  of  |?  The  same  questions  in  regard 
37 
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to  Ms'  in  this  part  and  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  solution  as  before. 
Finally,  ought  not  the  solution  to  be  so  explicit  that  the  original  ex- 
ample can  be  readily  reconstructed  from  it '{  F.  H.  K. 

Problems.— 62.  f/(^^m~\=^,  to  find  x. 

63.  A  rectangular'  court,  whose  sides  are  respectively  200  and  300 
feet,  has  a  walk  20  feet  wide  cut  off  from  it  on  every  side.  What  is 
the  area  of  the  walk,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  remaining 
part  of  the  court  ?  HUGO. 

64.  In  a  triangular  lot,  one  angle  of  which  is  a  right  angle,  there 
is  a  circular  garden,  the  circumference  of  which  is  tangent  to  each 
side  of  the  lot ;  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  well,  the  centre  of 
which  is  just  12  yards  from  the  circumference  of  the  garden.  The 
longest  side  of  the  lot  is  81  yards :  what  is  the  length  of  each  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  lot,  and  what  is  the  area  of  the  lot  in  square  yards  ? 

c.  E.  s. 
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National  Teachers'  Association. — In  company  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hund- 
red ladies  and  gentlemen  from  all  tlie  states  from  Maine  to  Kansas,  including 
Maryland,  Kentuck^y,  and  Missouri,  we  met  at  Bryan  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on 
Wednesday,  the  5th  day  of  August,  at  10  o'clock  —  as  the  National  Teachers' 
Association.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  behold  that  vast  hall  full  of  earnest,  enthu- 
siastic teachers,  assembled  to  concert  measures  for  their  own  professional  ad- 
vancement and  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  nation.  We  felt  that  the  'world 
does  move ',  and  that  its  movements  are  so  perceptible  as  to  be  easily  seen  and 
felt. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  John  D.  Philbrick,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  made  a  salutatory  address,  welcoming  the  teachers  to 
the  hospitalities  of  Chicago.  Commencing  with  New  England,  he  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  each  of  her  noble  states,  marking  something  in  each  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, and  giving  to  all  a  deserving  meed  of  praise.  All  hail  was  given  to 
the  representatives  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland. 
None  were  forgotten  or  overlooked,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  — 
all  were  made  welcome. 

The  President  responded  in  a  very  happy  manner,  promising  for  the  represent- 
atives of  Yankee  land  in  particular,  and  for  the  rest  of  mankind  in  general,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  time  in  the  most  free  and  easy  manner.  They  came  for 
social  and  intellectual  gi-atification,  and  the  proffered  hospitality  of  Chicago  in- 
sured them  they  would  not  be  disappointed. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  new  members,  Mr.  J.  F.  Eberliart  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary. 

Tlie  Messrs.  Root,  assisted  by  some  other  gentlemen,  sang  a  reception  song,  ac- 
companied by  the  piano.  The  Association  was  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for 
a  number  of  delightful  songs  —  some  sentimental,  some  patriotic — all  calculated 
to  afford  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

The  President,  Mr.  Philbrick,  then  delivered  his  address.  We  are  xmable  to 
give  even  a  synopsis  of  this  address,  as  our  space  is  limited.  One  or  two  ex- 
tracts will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  impression  of  Its  character.  "That  is 
the  best  system  of  instruction  which  secures  the  best  teachers  and  retains  them." 
"  I  measure  the  value  of  education  in  any  city  or  town  by  the  amount  that  is  paid 
to  secure  it."  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  Address  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  indorse  the  suggestions  of  the  President: 

1.  That  the  situation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  desirable,  by  adequate  compensation,  by  good 
treatment,  by  suitable  accommodations,  and  by  uniting  his  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health 
and  self-improvenieut. 

2.  That  the  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the 
competition  of  the  best-qualified  candidates,  and  to  give  merit  preference  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. 

3.  That  proper  means  should  be  used  to  secure  continued  self-improvement  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, Including  especially  commendation  and  promotion  for  advancement,  and  degradation  or  re- 
ward for  delinquency. 

The  committee  have  considered  the  topics  suggested  by  the  President,  and 
recommend  that  the  following  be  assigned  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to  report  to  this  Association  at  its  next  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee further  report  that  they  have  conferred  with  the  gentlemen  named,  and 
ascertained  their  willingness  to  perform  the  service,  if  asked  of  them. 

Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  would'  lecture  next  year  on  "A  system  of 
Free  Schools,  compi'ising  the  Primary  and  Grammar ;  and  higher  grades  should 
be  established  in  each  state  where  such  a  system  does  not  exist." 

A.  S.  Kissell,  of  Iowa,  would  lecture  on  "  The  grading  of  town,  village  and 
county  schools  where  it  is  practicable." 

President  Richard  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  Illinois,  would  lecture 
"One  or  more  Normal  Schools  should  be  established  and  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  in  each  state." 

Dr.  Thos.  Hill,  of  Harvard,  "  A  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Education  should 
be  appointed  in  each  important  College  and  University." 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  New  York,  "  Teachers'  Associations  should  be  organized  and 
maintained  in  each  state,  county,  and  town." 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Indiana,  "  The  Teachers  of  each  state  should  maintain  and 
conduct  an  Educational  Journal." 

Col.  J.  G.  McMynn,  Wisconsin,  "  All  Teachers  should  Study." 

Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  Maine,  "  Educational  men  should  be  appointed  to  fill  edu- 
cational offices  of  every  description." 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut,  "  Competitive  Examinations  should  precede 
appointments  to  places  of  trust." 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Michigan  "  The  degree  of  Religious  Instruction  desirable 
and  attainable  in  Public  Schools." 

Noble  Butler,  Kentucky,  "A  National  Bureau  of  Education  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government." 

J.  W.  Andrews,  Ohio,  "The  defects  of  our  system  of  National  Military  Educa- 
tion." 

Some  committees  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  were  called  on  for  their  re- 
ports, but  they  were  unprepared.  Considerable  regret  was  expressed  that  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Statistics  did  not  report,  and  the  committee  was  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Adams,  bf  Newton,  Mass.,  delivered  an  address  on  "The  bearings  of 
Popular  Education  on  Civilization."  It  was  an  excellent  performance  in  many  re- 
spects, but  we  protest  against  sitting  an  hour  and  a  half  in  dog-days  to  hear  any 
thing,  however  good  it  may  be.  One  fact  asserted  by  the  speaker  will  give  the 
gist  of  the  whole.     "  There  arc  20,000  more  childi'en  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  than 
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tliero  are  in  nil  tho  robi'llions  states";  a  statement  wliich,  if  true,  is  as  significant 
as  it  is  astounding. 

After  the  perfornnince  of  some  business  in  relation  to  the  election  of  new  mem- 
bers, Prof.  E.  A.  Grant,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  read  an  essay  on  the  Mission  and  Du- 
ties of  Teachers.     It  was  a  good  paper,  short,  and  well  received. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in- 
viting the  Association  to  join  with  them  in  the  approaching  Thanksgiving.  The 
invitation  was  respectfully  declined. 

The  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  New  York  and  Ohio  sent  delegations  to  rep- 
resent them  in  this  National  Association.     They  were  fraternally  received. 

The  evening  session  of  the  first  day  was  principally  spent  in  hearing  the  lec- 
ture of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  gentleman  did  not  speak  so  as 
to  be  heard  by  one-tenth  of  his  audience,  as  the  lecture  was  a  philosophical 
one,  requiring  favorable  circumstances  for  its  reception  :  the_  warmth  of  the  even- 
ing prevented  even  a  respectful  hearing. 

8eco7id  Day. —  The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore. 

S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  author  of  the  'Manual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  for 
Schools  and  Families',  delivered  a  very  valuable  lecture  upon  School  Gymnastics 
and  Physical  Training. 

Mr.  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  entertained  the  Association  with 
an  address  upon  'The  Teacher  as  an  Artist'.  It  was  an  able  and  interesting  pa- 
per, exhibiting  considerable  thought  and  research.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable 
to  reproduce  even  a  portion  of  it. 

It  was  agreed  to  devote  the  time  from  11  o'clock  to  religious  and  patriotic  ex- 
ercises, in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Association,  that  they  could  all  join,  with 
one  heart  in  one  accord,  as  patriots,  philanthropists,  and  Christian  men  and  women, 
to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  signal  mercies  to  us  as  a  people.  It  did  us  good  to 
be  in  that  assembly. 

Dr.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  opened  the  services  by  reading  a  portion  of  David's 
Psalm  of  Thanksgiving,  found  in  the  16th  chapter  of  1st  Chronicles,  beginning  at 
the  8th  verse.  A  hymn  of  praise  was  sung  by  the  whole  audience,  slips  of  printed 
hymns  being  scattered  among  all ;  after  which  the  following  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  University: 

Almighty,  Everliving  God,  who,  from  eternity  to  eternity  unchangeable  in 
thy  counsels,  hast  for  us  appointed  the  incessant  changes  of  our  brief  life  on  earth, 
we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  also  given  us  immortal  hopes  and  an  undying 
faith  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We  thank  thee  that,  emboldened  through 
his  precious  promises,  we  may  with  immovable  confidence  rest  upon  the  Eternal 
God  as  our  refuge,  and  feel  beneath  us  the  Everlasting  Arms. 

Leaning  thus,  0  Holy  Father,  upon  thee,  and  believing  that  thou  orderest  all 
things  well,  we  scarce  dare  thank  thee  for  one  gift  above  another,  knowing  that 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them  that  love  thee  ;  or  pray  thee  to 
defend  us  from  one  temptation  rather  than  another,  knowing  that  our  perverse 
hearts,  unrestrained  by  thy  grace,  may  turn  the  choicest  opportunities  for  virtue 
into  occasions  of  sin. 

But  we  can  not  refrain  from  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  encouraged  us  to 
love  and  fear  thy  name,  and  from  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  invited  us  to  pour 
out  our  petitions  and  our  thanksgivings  to  thee,  assuring  us  that  thou  art  ready 
to  receive  us  with  more  love  and  tenderness  and  fatherly  kindness  than  we  feel 
toward  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  us. 

We  come,  therefore,  0  God,  this  day  unto  thee,  bearing  upon  our  hearts  the 
burden  of  our  country's  sorrow  and  our  nation's  shame.  A  people  blessed  above 
all  other  people  with  the  gifts  of  thy  providence  and  with  the  free  knowledge  of 
thy  word,  we  are  yet  lifting  up  the  "sword  against  each  other,  and  filling  our  land 
with  widows  and  orphans,  weeping  for  those  slain  in  the  bloody  horrors  of  a  civil 
war. 

We  know  that  it  is  for  our  sins  that  we  are  thus  chastened,  and  we  pray  for  the 
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aid  of  thy  spirit  in  searching  out  our  own  sins,  and  in  learning  wherein  we,  each 
one,  have  offended.  Let  us  not,  0  Holy  Father,  be  content  with  looking  to  our 
neighbors'  sins,  and  with  confessing  our  neighbors'  transgressions,  whether  those 
sins  be,  as  we  think,  sins  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  or  sins  of  rash  and  intermed- 
dling fanaticism.  But  may  we,  and  our  countrymen  who  join  with  us  this  day  in 
thanksgiving  for  thy  mercies,  looking  each  into  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  see  how 
WE  have  sinned  by  our  cold  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  enslaved  ;  by  our  in- 
dolent neglect  of  our  ow'n  duties  as  freemen ;  by  our  failuie  to  study  the  laws 
which  thou  hast  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  social  state  ;  by  our  cowardly 
submission  to  injustice  ourselves,  and  our  cowardly  sufferance  of  injustice  to 
others,  or  by  our  heated  and  angry  resistance,  and  at  all  times  by  our  failure  to 
lean  (with  due  submission  to  thy  will)  upon  thine  almighty  arm  for  help;  by  our 
failure  to  recognize  our  relations  to  thee  and  to  man  as  thy  children  ;  by  our  for- 
getfulness  that  eternal  and  infinite  issues  hang  upon  all  our  actions,  and  that  for 
this  weight  of  responsibility  we  are  ready  only  through  thy  grace  in  Christ  our 
Lord,  through  whom  we  can  do  all  things. 

0  Lord,  we  confess  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  people,  through  which  these 
heavy  woes  have  been  brought  upon  us.  We  confess  our  sins,  and  beseech  thee 
to  lead  us  and  our  nation  into  the  straight  way  which  we  have  forsaken,  through 
paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  en- 
joyment of  union  and  fraternal  peace.  Let  the  awful  baptism  of  fire  and  blood, 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  purify  us  from  our  sins  and  bring 
us  again  to  own  thy  will  as  our  highest  law,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  Right 
and  Justice  as  no  idle,  glittering  generalities,  but  as  the  immutable  conditions  of 
life  and  health  for  the  souls  of  men  and  of  nations.  Let  not  the  glorious  hopes 
which  thy  past  dealings  with  our  nation  had  awakened  be  confovmded,  but  may 
we,  through  thy  chastisement  and  our  repentance,  become  a  nation  of  righteous- 
ness, opening  an  asylum  for  all  the  oppressed  and  fulfilling  perfectly  the  plans  of 
social  order  which  thou  hadst  determined  before  the  foHndation  of  the  world. 
We  thank  thee  that  through  the  victories  which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  our 
army  and  navy,  and  through  the  changes  manifested  in  the  temper  of  our  people, 
thou  hast  again  encouraged  these  hopes.  Perfect,  0  Father,  thy  work.  Calm  the 
raging  passions  of  those  who  rebel  against  order,  and  law,  and  government,  and 
bring  them  to  a  better  mind.  Unite  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  people,  and  illumine 
their  minds  with  cleae  perceptions  of  their  duty  toward  tlteir  country  and  toward 
their  fellow  men,  and  toward  thee.  Most  heartily  do  we  beseech  thee  with  thy 
favor  to  behold  and  bless  thy  servant  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  civil  and  military  authority,  to  endow  them  plente- 
ously  with  heavenly  grace,  to  give  them  wisdom  in  counsel  adequate  to  so  great  a 
national  emergency,  and  courage  and  strength  and  success  in  action,  that  may 
at  length  restore  to  all  our  people  their  holy  rights  and  privileges,  and  establish 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  just  government,  a  pure  and  holy  faith,  and  public 
and  private  virtue  among  us.  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation,  visit  also,  we 
beseech  thee,  with  thy  tender  care  and  consolation  all  those  who  are  wounded, 
or  sick,  or  suffering,  or  bereaved,  by  this  the  chastisement  of  our  nation.  Let 
them  through  thy  grace  be  led  to  repent  each  one  of  their  own  private  sins,  and 
to  find  reconciliation  and  peace  with  thee  through  Christ  our  Lord.  But  in  re- 
gard to  these  sorrows  and  sufferings  brought  upon  them  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
let  them  have  the  inward  assurance  that  they  aie  suffering  in  a  holy  cause,  not 
for  their  own  but  for  others'  sins,  even  for  ours  and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
people,  and  that,  therefore,  their  wounds  and  their  pains  and  their  griefs  are  hal- 
lowed bonds  of  union  between  them  and  him  who  died  on  Calvary  —  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  us  sinners ;  let  them  have  the  inward  assurance  of  a  faith  clearer 
than  sight,  that  these  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall  work  out  for 
them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

And  these  thanksgivings  and  supplications  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  those 
whom  thou  hast  made  dear  to  us,  in  behalf  of  our  country  and  our  people,  in  be-^ 
half  of  our  rulers  and  our  loyal  men,  and  in  behalf  of  those  who  assail  our  gov- 
ernment and  laws,  we  offer  in  the  worthy  name   of  Christ  our  Lord,  beseeching 
thee  to  accept  and  answer  us  not  according  to  our  words  or  to  our  worth,  but  ac- 
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cordinp  to  tliat  infinite  wisdom  and  unscarcliable  love  mIucIi  thou  hast  manifested 
unto  all  men  in  him.     Amen. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  most  impressive  prayer,  Dr.  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  was 
introduced,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Rev.  Dr.  P^ddy  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  address  so  large  a  congregation,  as- 
sembled from  the  far-off  slopes  of  our  beautiful  prairies,  fi-om  the  northern  hills, 
from  far-off  Maine  and  Kansas,  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  England,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  prayer *and  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  great  success  with  which  he  had  blessed  our  arms.  But  a 
few  short  weeks  ago  they  were  met  in  prayer  to  God,  in  humiliating  themselves 
for  their  sins  as  a  nation,  their  exceeding  wickedness,  and  forgetfulness  of  God; 
but  to-day  he  thanked  God  from  his  heart  that  the  cloud  which  so  long  threat- 
ened to  crush  this  great  country  was  scattered,  and  that  in  stead  of  defeat  we 
heard  the  thunder  cry  of  liberty  and  victory  all  over  the  land.  His  heart  bled  for 
the  dear  country,  and  he  felt  as  deeply  as  any  man  the  slaughter  of  our  beloved 
brothers,  and  friends,  and  fathers,  who  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  terrible  war; 
but  he  knew  also  tliat  all  these  bloody  offerings  were  necessary,  that  they  could 
not  be  prevented  ;  and  therefore,  whilst  he  sorrowed  and  grieved  in  a  great  agony 
of  spirit,  he  rejoiced  also  that  God  who  rules  in  justice  and  in  right,  who  will  not 
have  iniquity  done  in  this  world  with  impunity,  had  given  at  last  such  brilliant 
triumphs  to  the  Federal  arms  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  or  the  safety  of  the  republic.  He  knew  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  because  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigned ;  but  for  a  long  while  that 
dreadful  cloud  hung  over  us,  and  threatened  to  crush  us;  and  the  deadly  and 
damnable  principles  upon  which  the  Confederacy  hoped  to  found  its  empire  ap- 
peared as  if  they  would  be  successful.  Oh,  he  felt  at  that  time  so  bitterly  that 
he  had  no  words  to  speak  his  feelings.  Only  to  think  of  it  —  that  in  this  great 
republic  which  our  fathers  had  fought  for  and  founded,  which  was  the  hope  of 
the  whole  world  —  onlj^  think  of  this  republic,  threatened  to  be  trampled  out  by 
the  fiendish  principles  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  gang  of  unhanged  traitors.  Better 
by  far  that  this  man  had  stood  with  a  mill-stone  about  his  neck  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  than  that  he  had  ever  lived.  The  crime  done  by  that  one  man,  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  this  republic,  the  blood  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  shed,  the  mourning  and  sorrow  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  hearthstones 
of  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  heroes  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  were  too  horrible  for  the  human  mind  to  entertain.  The  enemies 
of  the  republic,  who  were  always  the  friends  of  Jeff.  Davis,  sought  to  apologize 
for  him,  to  vindicate  his  course  and  actions  in  bringing  upon  us  this  vast  sea  of 
blood,  this  immeasurable  scene  of  misery  and  suffering.  This  apology  was  as  bad 
almost  as  the  crimes  which  it  sought  to  palliate.  They  could  never  be  palliated  — 
never  atoned  for.  He,  for  his  part,  stood  where  he  hoped  all  true  men  stood, 
upon  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  —  not  to  trample  upon  them,  but  to,  defend 
them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  them.  He  could  not  link  himself  with  villains, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers,  by  siding  with  his  country's  enemies.  Jeff'.  Davis 
was  the  arcli-fiend  and  traitor  of  his  country,  the  unhanged  Judas  Iscariot  of  the 
rebellion !  He,  and  the  villains  to  whom  he  belonged,  had  sold  his  country  by 
fraud  and  crimes  blacker  than  the  kiss  of  Judas.  They  had  robbed  the  public 
treasuries,  to  start  with,  stripped  the  republic  of  all  tlie  usual  means  of  defense 
by  sending  the  ships  of  war  abroad,  that  they  might  not  come  to  the  rescue  when 
they  were  needed ;  they  had  tampered  with  and  seduced  the  best  officers  in  the 
service,  for  whose  education  the  country  had  paid,  and  the  bosom  that  nourished 
them  they  stabbed  with  tlieir  bloody  and  remorseless  daggers!  And  what  for? 
Why  did  they  set  up  the  rebellion  against  so  good,  so  generous,  so  noble  a  gov- 
ernment? That  they  might  insult  the  majesty  of  heaven  by  attempts  to  build  up 
a  government  founded  not  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  upon  the  misery 
of  the  slave ;  a  government  which  was  to  flay  freedom  in  the  face  of  God  and 
tell  him  it  was  a  lie,  that  the  plan  of  redemption  was  a  mockery  and  a  fraud, 
that  the  blessed  Savior  was  an  impostor  or  a  myth.  A  government  founded  upon 
the  tears  and  groans  and  blood  of  four  millions  of  slaves !  which  boasted  that 
slavery  was  a  part  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  world ; 
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which  insulted  the  highest  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  man,  and  trampled  the 
civilization  of  the  world  under  its  feet.  But  God  had  risen  in  his  glory  and  his 
might,  and  had  trampled  this  lying  Confederacy  into  the  dust.  The  Sebastopol 
of  the  Confederacy  had  fallen,  the  river  was  free,  and  a  series  of  mighty  victories 
had  broken  the  rebellion,  if  not  to  pieces,  so  effectually  that  it  could  never  recover. 
There  was  great  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  his  heart  was  too  full  to  utter  its  glad- 
ness and  its  gratitude. 

We  regretthat  we  have  not  spac^  for  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan.  They  were  both  full  of 
piety  and  patriotism,  worthy  of  the  place  and  the  occasion.  After  the  addresses 
the  whole  audience  joined  in  a  hymn,  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred.  We  have 
heard  of  the  grandeur  of  that  old  tune  sung  by  a  thousand  earnest  voices,  but  we 
never  appreciated  it  before  —  it  was  grand  beyond  our  description. 

Dr.  Hill  delivered  the  evening  lecture,  upon  '  The  True  Order  of  Study.'  His 
lecture  would  be  better  to  read  and  study  than  to  listen  to  when  the  thermometer 
is  so  high  that  you  must  get  up  on  a  chair  to  read  it. 

Third  Bai/.-^  Dnring  the  night  we  had  a  delightful  rain,  cooling  and  purifying 
the  atmosphere ;  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  stop  in  the  night,  but  continued  its 
visitation  during  much  of  the  day. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Boring. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  read  a  valuable  paper  upon  the  '  Natural 
Methods  of  Teaching ',  and  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  by  a  committee,  and  the  nominations 
confirmed  by  their  election  as  ofiBcers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  —  W.  H.  Wells,  Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Richard  Edwards,  Bloomington  111. ;  Wm.  Roberts,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  G.  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Madison,  Wis. ;  D. 
Franklin  Wells,  Iowa  Citv,  Iowa ;  A.  J.  Rikoff,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Jas.  G.  Elliott, 
Faison's,  N.  C. ;  0.  C.  Wright,  Washinston,  D.  C. ;  C.  S.  Pennell.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
G.  W.  Hoss,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  W.  ^Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  —  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Treasurer  —  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Counsellors  —  E.  P.  Weston,  Gorham,  Me.;  Abaer  J.  Phipps,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  S.  S.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  E.  F.  Strong,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Jas. 
Cruikshank,  Albanv,  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Adams,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  A.  J.  Burbank,  Keene, 
N.  H. ;  J.  N.  McJilton,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  D.  Henkle,  Lebanon,  Ohio  ;  W.  B. 
Smith,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  ;  S.  H.  White,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  M.  Gregory,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.;  Isaac  Stone,  jr.,  Keno.sha,  Wis. ;  A.   S.   Kissell,  Davenport,  Iowa;  

Ford,  Winona,  Minn. ;  J.  T.  Goodnow,  Topeka,  Kansas;  C.  F.  Childs,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  E.  A.  Grant,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Resolutions  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  music  were  offered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ansorge,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  adopted. 

Wm.  E.  Crosby,  of  Cincinnati,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  'Primary  Education'. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hook,  of  Indiana,  it  was 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  consider  and  report  what  the  times  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  demand  of  educators  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment; also,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen  under  the  same. 

The  committee  was  appointed,  and  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  In  a  democratic  government,  wherein  the  people  are  of  necessity  the  sovereigns,  it 
is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  such  government  that  those  sovereigns,  the 
people,  understand  the  principles  of  such  government;  and  ivhereas.  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  demand  the  highest  intelligence  and  the  purest  patriotism;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  imperative  that  the  history,  polity  and  constitution  of  our  government  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  wherever  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  is  equal  to  the  subjects. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  earnestly  commends  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
trustees  and  committee  men  throughout  the  nation. 

Resolved.  That  this  teaching  should  never  be  prostituted  to  the  inculcation  of  purely  partisan 
interests  and  principles. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  Indiana ;  Richards,  of  Washington  ;  Grant,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  Wells,  of  Chicago,  spoke  upon  these  resolutions,  when  the  Chair  put 
them  to  the  meeting. 
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The  Hon.  John  Wcntworth  was  then  called  out.  From  the  drift  of  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  as  long  as  a  teacher  had 
neither  religion  nor  politics  he  would  be  very  acceptable.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  a  body  of  teachers  who  affect  to  be  professional  and  exclusive  should  call  in 
a  politicinn  to  discuss  their  duties  to  themselves  and  their  work.  Mr.  Wentworth 
would  never  seek  the  advice  of  one  of  all  the  body  in  any  matter  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  we  think  the  teachers  came  down  a  peg  when  they  permitted  him 
to  occupy  their  time.  The  resolutions  were  adopted;  but  iis  a  set-off  to  the  last 
gentleman's  remarks,  Mr.  Allen,  who  came  from  the  nearest  point  to  Plymouth 
Kock,  moved,  that  while  we  deprecate  the  discussion  of  merely  partisan  or  sec- 
tional topics  by  Teachers'  Associations,  we  yet  deem  no  person  worthy  to  hold 
the  honorable  position  of  teacher  or  officer  in  any  educational  institution  who  is 
not  fearlessly  outspoken,  and  true  at  all  times,  both  by  voice  and  vote,  to  the 
great  question  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  the  unconditional  support  of  the  national 
government  in  this  crisis  of  our  countiy's  fate. 

The  resolution  was  curried  by  a  universal  acclamation,  amidst  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. 

'  America '  was  then  sung  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Wisconsin,  delivered  an  address 
of    great  ability  upon  the  'Intellectual  Aspects  of  Labor'. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  requesting 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  send  them  all  the  rejected  primary  school- 
books  they  could  secure,  for  the  use  of  the  contrabands  in  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
last  Board  of  Examiners  at  West  Point,  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant lecture  upon  the  necessity  of  competitive  examination  of  the  candidates 
for  admission  to  that  institution.  The  importance  of  the  suggestion  was  clearly 
demonstrated. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  time  was  spent 
agreeably  by  the  Association  resolving  itself  informally  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  indulging  in  five-minute  speeches,  of  a  patriotic  turn  generally.  After 
that  fun  was  exhausted  the  Association  quietly  and  kindly  adjourned. 

Ohio  State  Teachers' Association. —  The  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  on  Tuesday,  the  30th 
July.  Between  500  and  600  teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  assembled, 
making  the  largest  meeting  yet  convened.  Reports  were  made  upon  Educational 
Literature,  Teachers'  Institutes,  County  Superintendents,  on  National  Affairs, 
upon  Military  Instruction  in  the  Schools,  and  the  True  Course  of  Study  for  our  Dis- 
trict Schools.  Resolutions  of  regret  for  and  condemnation  of  the  irregular  habits 
of  the  State  Superintendent  were  passed. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  exhibitions  of  the  fidelity  of  the  teachers  to  the  great 
principles  of  our  government  was  given  by  devotingo  ne  evening  to  the'discuss- 
ion  of  a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions.  These  resolutions  have  the  ring  of  the 
true  metal  in  them,  and  as  an  expression  of  their  hearty  adoption  they  were 
passed  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  only  complaint  heard  concerning  this  meeting  was  that  there  was  too 
much  work  laid  out  for  the  time  occupied,  and  too  little  chance  given  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Loaning  School-Funds. —  The  July  number  of  the  Illinois  Teachei'  contains  an 
article  from  Mr.  Brook.-^,  State  Sui)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois, 
in  which  he  recommends  that  school-trustees  direct  the  loaning  of  school-funds 
at  any  rate  of  interest  below  ten  per  cent,  not  less  than  six  per  cent.  He 
thinks  that  the  law  may  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  of  such  action.  We  do  not 
understand  the  law  as  quoted  by  the  Superintendent,  nor  can  we  concur  that  it 
admits  of  the  construction  he  contends  for.  The  provision  of  law  in  question  we 
understand  to  be  as  follows : 

"  The  township  trustees  shall  loan,  upon  the  following  conditions,  all  money  which 
shall  come  to  their  hands,  etc.     The  rate  of  interest  shall  be  ten  per  centum  per 
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annum,"  etc.  Now  it  seems  clear  that  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  loan 
is  made  is  that  the  interest  shall  be  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  would  be  very 
glad  if  the  law  would  admit  of  the  favorable  construction  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, but  nevertheless,  if  it  will  not,  it  may  not  be  safe  to  take  the  risk  of  the 
experiment  he  recommends,  as  every  school-officer  who  does  so  would  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  at  once  liable  on  his  bond.     Haines's  Legal  Adviser. 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary. —  We  have  received  the  Reports  of  the  Commiss- 
ioners of  this  Institution,  made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  years  1861  and  1862. 

At  December  1,  1862,  there  were  539  convicts  in  the  prison,  of  whom  14  were 
females;  a  decrease,  from  various  causes,  of  139  since  the  previous  report.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  prison,  when  complete  in  all  its  details,  will  cost  the  state 
the  sum  of  $932,655.90,  or,  stated  in  rmnid  numbers,  One  Million  of  Dollars. 

The  convicts  are  put  to  labor  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  support  themselves 
if  possible,  and  prevent  them  from  being  an  additional  charge  to  the  state.  A 
great  deal  of  the  labor  upon  the  new  buildings  lias  been  performed  by  them. 

Of  the  539  convicts  reported,  109  neither  read  nor  write,  and  Tl  lead  but  do  not 
write  ;  272  are  put  down  as  intemperate  in  their  habits.  The  nativity  reveals  some 
startling  facts:  335  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  while  204  were  foreignlVs. 
Of  the  former,  while  Illinois  has  60  natives,  50  are  credited  to  Ohio,  69  to  New  York, 
29  to  Kentucky,  26  each  to  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  ;  all  the  New-England  States 
18  ;  while  the  Southern  States  have  82.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth  97,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  are  Irish  ;  50  Germans  ;  21  Canadians.  246,  or  nearly  one-half,  are  reported 
as  laborers,  while  the  business  of  farming  is  represented  by  76  persons.  There  is 
not  a  preacher  or  a  teacher  in  the  institution  ;  only  one  lawyer,  and  but  two 
physicians. 

Can  any  one  read  the  above  synopsis  of  this  Prison  Report  and  say  that  educa- 
tion does  not  control  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  elements  of  the  conmmnity  ? 
Here  are  more  than  500  people,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  laborers,  about  one- 
third  of  whom  are  nearly  or  altogether  illiterate,  one-half  intemperate,  and  two- 
fifths  not  natives  of  the  t-oiuitry  ;  and  yet  they,  and  such  as  they,  have  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  citizens  invested  with  the  elective  franchise,  by  which  they 
(when  at  liberty)  can  elect  our  school-directors,  expurgata__gurjchool-books,  and 
depose  our  school-teachers.  '  School-houses  are  cheaper  than  prTsons.'  It  is 
better  to  educate  than  to  reform  and  punish.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
cost  of  the  arrest,  the  indictment,  the  trial,  the  conviction,  the  sentence,  and  the 
punishment,  of  these  539  convicts  would  be  greater  than  all  the  money  invested 
by  the  state  in  educational  efforts  during  the  year.  Constables,  sheviffs,  lawyers, 
courts,  juries,  and  jails,  are  expensive  luxuries  for  securing  the  safety  of  persons 
and  property  in  any  community.  To  some  extent  these  costly  incumbrances  must 
always  remain  in  the  community ;  but  a  comparison  of  two  items  in  the  above  re- 
port will  show  where  the  security  lies.  Innnigration  to  Illinois  during  late  years 
has  been  much  greater  from  New  England  than  from  the  Southern  States.  Does 
not  this  fact  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  common  schools  of  New  England? 
Again,  there  are  of  the  foreign  convicts  as  many  Irish  lacking  10  as  there  are 
in  all  from  Germany,  Canada,  England,  and  all  the  rest  of  P^urope.  Is  this  not 
significant  of  a  better  system  of  education  in  some  than  in  others?  'We  must 
educate';  we  must  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  all  the  un- 
fortunate children  of  this  very  class  of  people  to  come  into  our  schools,  and  thus 
save  them  and  the  nation.  It  is  not  democratic  that  minorities  shall  coerce  ma- 
jorities ;  and  since  it  is  an  established  principle  of  our  state  government  that  the 
property  of  the  state  shall  be  taxed  for  school  puiposcs,  it  is  right  that  the  ma- 
jority shall  compel  the  minority  to  receive  the  boon,  since  it  secures  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  children,  gives  permanence  to  the  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  injures  or  defrauds  no  body.  We  would  rather  coerce  children  to  become 
good  citizens  than  to  permit  them  to  become  bad  and  then  furuisli  prisons  to 
punish  them  for  our  neglect. 

California. —  We  welcome  the  California  Teacher  to  the  ranks  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Journals  of  our  land.     The  first  number  of  the  first  volume   was  issued  in 
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July,  and  is  :i  neat,  woll-printcd  monthly.  It  is  evident  tliat  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise that  led  its  25>  editors  to  that  far-ofl' state  will  not  let  them  rest  until  they 
have  organized  and  put  in  motion  all  the  appliances  that  have  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  further  the  interests  of  education  in  the  old  states.  They  have  gone  at 
it  witli  an  understanding  and  a  will  that  insures  success.  We  look  forward  with 
considerable  curiosity  to  the  movements  of  the  California  Educational  Society. 
That  is  rather  a  new  idea,  and  we  will  have  something  more  to  say  of  it  here- 
after. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  what  is  doing  in  the  land  of  gold  will  do  well  to  in- 
close one  dollar  to  the  address  of  The  California  TeacJier,  box  1977,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  has  invented  an  admirable  but  simple  little  frame 
to  be  used  by  students  at  their  table  or  school-desk,  in  order  to  preserve  erect- 
ness  of  spine  and  fullness  of  chest,  by  enabling  them  to  hold  their  books  and  sit 
in  an  erect  position.  Especially  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  the  classics,  where  the  slate  or  lexicon  is  required  in  addition  to  tlie  text- 
book, is  this  little  frame  desirable.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  an  inclination 
to  curvature  or  weakness  of  the  spine  should  have  the  frame;  it  will  do  them 
goid,  besides  being  a  great  convenience  in  the  matter  of  holding  the  books. 
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Chicago. —  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  held  August  4. 
After  the  transaction  of  business  of  no  general  interest,  the  Board  became  in- 
volved in  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  subject  of  certain  objections  brought  against 
some  of  the  school  Readers,  on  account  of  their  alleged  sectarian  influence  and  ten- 
dency, which  resulted  in  dropping  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  Readers  from  the  list.  The 
principal  objections  to  the  Fifth  Reader  were  founded  on  the  piece  the  'Progress 
of  Freedom ',  page  239,  by  W.  H.  Prescott. 

At  the  special  meeting,  August  15,  A.  H.  Vanzwoll  was  elected  Principal  of 
the  Scammon  School,  and  Morton  Culver  Principal  of  No.  12.  Miss  Jennie  E. 
McLaren,  of  the  Foster,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  High  School,     b. 

Normal-Unitersity  Alumni  Association. —  On  Friday,  after  the  anniversary 
exercises,  the  graduates  of  the  institution  who  were  present  assembled  in  the 
hall  of  the  Wrightonian  Society,  for  tlio  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  organ- 
ization of  the  Alumni.  Mr.  John  Hull,  of  the  class  of  1860,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent; and  Mr.  J.  H.  Burnham,  of  the  class  of  1861,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  to  be  to  form  an  organization'  which 
should  be  the  central  rallying-point  for  teachers  who  had  taken  the  full  course  of 
the  institution,  to  enable  them  to  aid  and  assist  each  other,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  annual  lectures  or  meetings,  and  to  enable  those  who  had  been  class- 
mates and  schoolmates  together  to  learn  annually  the  whereabouts  of  each  other. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  A.  Gastman,  J.  H.  Burn- 
ham,  and  J.  H.  Thompson,  to  "  act  as  Executive  Committee  ;  to  draft  and  report  a 
Constitution,  to  be,  if  possible,  such  as  will  be  acceptable  without  amendment; 
and  to  make  all  provisions  and  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Fifteen  graduates  were  present,  and  reports  were  made  showing  where  the  ab- 
sent were  situated:  several  of  them  were  in  the  army,  and  the  rest,  with  one  ex- 
ception, have  been  engaged  in  teaching  the  past  year. 

[The  above  notice  should  have  appeared  in  connection  with  the  Normal-Uni- 
versity Exercises  in  the  last  number,  but  came  too  late  for  insertion. — Ed.] 

Nkw  School-House. —  We  learn  from  the  Aledo  Weekly  Record  that  a  very  fine 
school-building  has  just  been  completed  in  the  town  of  Aledo,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000.  It  is  a  two-story  building  with  a  handsome  cupola,  containing  seven 
rooms,  with  a  vestibule  14  x  21  on  the  lower  story.     The  lighting  and  ventilation 
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are  said  to  be  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  The  seating  and  furniture 
generally  will  be  of  the  improved  kinds,  and  not  the  old,  rough,  ill-constructed* 
pattern.  We  like  to  hear  of  such  improvements:  they  indicate  progress  in  the 
right  direction. 

Eugene  L.  Aiken,  who  has  been  Principal  of  School  No.  12,  Chicago,  ever 
since  it  was  established,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  removed  to  Kansas,  in- 
tending to  practice  Liw  with  Judge  S.  0.  Thacher,  of  Lawrence.  May  success  at- 
tend him.  B. 

Captain  Burnham. —  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  Ex-Captain  John  H. 
Buruham,  a  notice  of  whoseresignation  in  the  arniy  we  published  in  the  July 
number,  has  been  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Bloomington 
for  the  coming  year.     We  welcome  the  Captain  back  to  our  ranks. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Chii-d.s. —  We  learn  that  Mr.  Childs,  the  Principal  of  the  Model 
School  in  the  Nonnal  University,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  St.  Louis 
High  School.  While  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  note  the  progress  and  promotion  of 
our  friends  to  positions  of  greater  influence  and  pecuniary  value,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  they  go  out  of  our  own  state.  However,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad; 
exchange  is  no  robbery.  We  took  Mr.  Childs  and  friend  Edwards,  Principal  of  the 
Normal,  from  St.  Louis,  and  ought  not  to  complain  if  one  of  them  is  taken  back. 

Illinois  Normal  University. —  We  have  received  the  Annual  Catalogue  of 
this  institution  for  the  school  year  of  1862  and  1863,  containing  a  list  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  courses  of  study  in  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  and  a  roll  of  those 
who  were  in  connection  with  the  institution  who  have  been  and  are  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  the  country. 

The  entire  number  in  the  Normal  Department  is  20.5  :  of  these  127  are  ladies. 
The  whole  number  in  the  Model  School  is  226,  making  in  all  in  the  institution  431 
pupils. 

The  following  persons  constitute  the  Faculty : 

Richard  Edwards,  Principal,  Instructor  in  Mental  Science  and  Didactics;  Ed- 
win C.  Hewett,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  History  ;  Joseph  A.  Sewall,  Instructor 
in  Natural  Science;  Thomas  Metcalf,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Albert  Stetson, 
Instructor  in  Language  ;  Margaret  E.  Osband,  Instructress  in  Grammar  and  Draw- 
ing. Model  School :  Charles  F.  Childs,  Principal ;  Livonia  E.  Ketcham,  Teacher 
in  Primary  Department. 

Calendar  for  1863  —  1864.— The  School  Year  of  Forty  Weeks  is  divided  into 
Three  Terms.  The  First  Term  begins  Monday,  September  7th,  and  continues 
Fifteen  Weeks.  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Wednesday, 
December  16th.  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Term.  Vacation  of  one  iveek. 
The  Second  Term  begins  Monday,  December  2Sth,  and  continues  Thirteen  Weeks. 
Vacation  of  oils  iveek.  The  Third  Term  begins  Monday,  April  4th,  and  continues 
Twelve  Weeks.  Examination  during  last  week  of  term.  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Wednesday,  June  22d.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Natural-History  Society,  Wednesday,  June  22d.  Address  before  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, Thursday  evening,  June  23d.  Commencement  Exercises,  Friday,  June 
24  th.      Vacation  often  weeks. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  publish  the  list  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
this  institution  to  serve  the  country  in  the  tented  field.  It  is  a  noble  record,  and 
we  will  do  every  thing  we  can  to  honor  the  brave  men  whose  names  are  found 
upon  it. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association. — Where  shall  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  be  held  ?  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Rockford  it  was  deemed  advi.sable  to  submit  the  selection  of  the  place  for  the 
next  meeting  to  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  choose  that  place  where  the  best  railroad  facilities  should  be  of- 
fered the  members.  Several  places  have  been  suggested  as  suitable  and  desirable 
from  which  to  select  —  as  Joliet,  Springfield,  Alton,  and  Centraiia. 
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If  the  friuudsi  of  uducutioii  desire  this' body  to  meet  witli  tlieiii  in  any  paiticiiiar 
.locality,  tliey  can  ascertain  whether  the  railroads  will  grant  return  tickets  to  the 
members,  and  what  other  inducements  tliey  can  otter  the  committee,  and  com- 
municate the  same  at  the  earliest  moment  to  Mr.  James  Johonnot,  Joliet,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  to  A.  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  next  meeting  will  open  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  December,  and  continue, 
as  usnal,  three  days. 


NOTICES       OF       BOOKS,       ETC 


Elements  of  Writte.v  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.,  Author  of  a  Full 
Course  of  Mathematics.  New  York :  Barnes  &  Burr,  51  and  53  John  street. 
Chicago:  George  Sherwood,  118  Lake  street. 
We  have  often  thought  it  strange  that  there  was  no  elementary  written  arith- 
metic in  Prof.  Davies's  series.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  more  economical  to  the 
pupil  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  take  up  an  elementary  arithmetic  and  wear 
it  out  in  preparing  for  the  common-school  than  it  would  be  to  wear  out  two  of 
the  common-school ;  besides,  the  novelty  of  a  new  book  is  a  great  sirrKulus  to  ex- 
ertion. We  like  this  elementary  for  its  arrangement  in  having  fractions  follow 
the  fundamental  rules.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  common-school.  The 
new  practical  has  the  same  improvement.  The  paper  is  good,  the  type  clear  and 
inviting,  and  the  exercises  quite  numerous  and  progressive.  There  is  no  effort 
made  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic  in  this  book,  but  simply  to  give  a 
practical  idea  of  the  use  of  the  several  rules,  and  a  facility  in  their  operation.  On 
this  account  also  we  think  it  a  good  book,  and  a  great  improvement. 

Lessons  on  Objects.     Graduated  Series,  designed  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen.     Containing,  also,  information  on  common  objects.    Ar- 
ranged by  E.  A.  Sheldon.     New  York:    Charles   Scribner.     Chicago:  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.     1863.     Pp.  40T.     $1.50. 
This  is  the  second  work  of  this  character  by  Mr.  Sheldon.     The  first  was  en- 
titled a  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and   was  well  received.     This  gives 
more  matter  which  is  suggestive  to  the  teacher  than  instruction  for  its  use.    The 
first  book  taught  more  of  the  '  how  to  teach ',  and  was  intended  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  that  end:  this,  however,  deals  more  extensively  in  the  'what  to  teach', 
and  is  therefore  composed  of  lessons  for  the  teacher's  study.     Those  who  attempt 
to  adopt  this  method  must  give  close  attention  to  the  matter  they  wish  to  impart, 
or  they  will  soon  find  their  stock  of  information  running  away  without  any  per- 
ceptible good  results.     Teaching  after  this  method  is  not  the  mere  putting-in  of 
time  by  a  crude  talk  upon  that  which   ordinarily-intelligent  children  understand 
as  well  as  the  teacher.     If  such  instruction   as  is  "suggested  by  this   book  be  at- 
tempted, the  teacher  must  study,  must  prepare  his  themes,  and  have  some  object 
in  view  in  imparting  the  knowledge  acquired  for  the  development  of  the  minds 
of  his  pupils.     We  would  recommend  the  book  as  one  which  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  really  progressive,  intelligent  teacher. 

Hillard's  Series  of  Readers.    The  First  Primarv  Reader.     Pp.  72.     The  Second 
Primary  Reader.    Pp.118.     The  Third  Primary  Reader.     Pp.236.     Hillard's 
Fourth  Reader.     Pp.  240.     Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston.     Chicago:  W.  B. 
Keen  &  Co. 
The  First,  Second  and  Third  Primary  are  entirely  new  books,  printed  on  fine 
tinted  paper,  and  beautifully  illustrated.    The  Fourth  is  a  new  edition  of  that  pub- 
lished iul857,  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved.     These  books  follow  the  orthogra- 
phy and  pronunciation  of  Worcester's  Dictionary.     Each  book  except  the  First  Pri- 
mary has  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  articulation,  emphasis,  inflection,  and 
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correct  pronunciation.  Eacli  reading-lesson  is  preceded  by  a  collection  of  words 
for  spelling  and  enunbiation.  divided,  accented  and  marked  as  in  the  Dictionary. 
On  the  whole,  the  books  present  a  very  fine  appearance. 

Paysox,  Dcxto.v  &  Scrib.ver's  Combined  System  of  Rapid  Pkxmaxship.  Pub- 
lished by  Crosby  &  Nichols,  117  Washington  street,  Boston. 
This  system  of  Penmanship  is  coming  out  in  a  new  dres.*-  We  saw  in  our  re- 
cent visit  to  Chicago  three  numbers  of  the  new  series  —  very  neat,  plain,  and 
pretty.  The  increasing  favor  shown  this  system  of  penmanship  is  an  evidence  of 
its  great  merit.     Address  W.  il.  Scribner,  Chicago. 

The  Book  of  Days.  A  miscellany  of  Popular  Antiquities  in  connection  with 
the  Calendar.  Parts  14,  15,  16.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 
These  numbers  extend  over  the  time  from  July  1  to  Auguat  9.  They  bring  to- 
gether, under  appropriate  dates,  a  vast  amount  of  information  accessible  no 
where  else,  including  anecdote,  biography  and  history,  curiosities  of  literature, 
oddities  of  human  life  and  character,  etc.  b. 

A  Cp.[tical  History  of  Free  Thought,  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Religion.    By 
Adam  Storey  Farrar,  il.A.,  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    New 
York:  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago:  Griggs  &  Co.    1863.    12mo.    Pp.487.    f2. 
The  term  'free  thought'  does  not  convey  to  general  readers  a  just  idea  of  the 
subjects  before  us,  since  the  author  defines  it  as  not  justly  including  Protestant- 
ism, but  as  consisting  of  scepticism  and  unbelief. 

The  task  proposed  is  to  describe  the  chief  oppositions  to  Christianity,  and  these 
are  classified  as  follows : 

1.  The  struggle  with  heathen  philosophy,  about  a.d.  160 —  360. 

2.  The  struggle  with  sceptical  tendencies  in  scholasticism,  in  the  middle  ages, 
A.D.  1100  —  1400. 

3.  The  struggle  with  literature,  at  the  Renaissance,  in  Italy,  a.d.  1400  — 1625. 

4.  In  the  struggle  with  modem  philosophy  in  three  forms :  English  Deism,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  French  Infidelity  in  the  eighteenth ; 
and  German  Rationalism  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth. 

Having  analyzed  and  discussed  these  points,  the  last  lecture  recapitulates,  an- 
swers objections,  and  explains  the  lessons  derived  from  the  discussion. 

To  all  classes  of  readers  Mr.  Farrars  book  is  one  of  high  and  seasonable  im- 
portance, interest,  and  instructiveness.  b. 

The  Historical  Shakspeariax  Reader.  Comprising  the  'Histories',  or  'Chroni- 
cle Plays ',  carefully  expurgated  and  revised,  with  explanatory  notes.  By 
John  W.  S.  Hows.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago  :  S.  C.  Grisgs 
&  Co.     1863.     Pp.  503.     Sl-50. 

Mr.  Hows's  '  Shakspearian  Reader'  was  published  sixteen  years  since,  with  the 
hope  of  making  Shakspeare  a  text -book  for  schools.  A  doubtful  experiment,  it 
has  become  a  marked  success ;  and  the  present  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  continuation  of  selections  from  the  poet's  works.  The  historical 
plays  have  been  selected  as  being  invaluable  adjuncts  to  the  study  of  English 
history,  presenting,  as  they  do,  a  truthful  narration  of  events,  drawn  from  ac- 
credited chronicles  of  the  times,  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  mannei^,  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

Literature  affords  no  more  valuable  aids  to  the  youthful  student  than  these, 
because  of  the  marvelous  power  of  truthful  characterization  with  which  the  poet 
has  invested  the  leading  historical  personages. 

We  can  not,  however,  sympathize  with  the  spirit  which  has  induced  the  'rigid 
expurgation  and  revision '  which  have  been  adopted.  Many  of  the  expurgations 
are,  we  think,  ill-judged  and  frivolous,  and  some  of  them  so  occur  as  to  mar.  if 
not  destroy,  the  beauty  of  the  original.  More  than  this,  we  think  the  principle 
is  wrong.  Let  us  have  Shakspeare  entire  if  at  all.  At  the  worst,  he  is  less  to  be 
found  fault  with  than  the  classic  mythologies,  which  are  taught  without  hesitation. 
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A  Suppi-KMKNT  TO  Ukk's  DiCTioNARV  of  Aiti^,  Mainifactures,  and  Mines.     Contain- 
ing H  ck'iir  exposition  of  tlieir  principles  and  practice.     From  the  last  edition. 
Edited   by  Robert   Hunt,  F.R.S.,  etc.     Illusti'ated    witli    700    engravings  on 
wood.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    1863. 
Royal  8vo.     Pp.  109fi.     $6.00. 
A  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  is  herein  contained,  malting  the  Sup- 
plement a  rieuessity  to  all  whose  line  of  business  is  in  this  direction.     It  is  intend- 
ed to  bring  down  the  history  to  the    present  time.     Generally  speaking,  this  has 
been  done ;   but  we  look  in  vain  for  full  information  on  those  subjects  brought  so 
forcibly  before  us  tluough  the  present  war.     Wc;  instance  the  incomplete  articles 
Ai-tillcri/,  and  Ri.fifn,  and  the  omission  of  any  thing  concerning  mailed  ships,  pro- 
jectiles, etc.     We  regret,  too,  the  entire  absence  of  an  index.  b. 

The  Tkacher  and  Parent.  A  Treatise  on  Common-School  Education.  By 
Charles  Northend.  New  York :  Barnes  &  Burr.  Chicago :  George  Sher- 
wood.    8th  Edition.     Enlarged.     |1.25. 

In  these  days,  when  those  for  whom  such  works  as  this  are  written  rarely  take 
pains  to  obtain  them,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  reach  an  eighth  edition,  did 
we  not  remember  the  admirable  fitness  of  Mr.  Northend  for  such  a  task. 

This  volume,  attentively  studied,  will  open  up  to  many  a  teacher  his  profess- 
ion in  a  nobler  light,  stimulate  him  to  greater  fidelity,  and  furnish  him  with 
many  plain,  practical  suggestions,  whose  value  in  the  performance  of  his  arduous 
duties  he  will  be  unable  to  estimate. 

We  wish  every  parent  in  Illinois  could  read  this  book,  and  would  profit  by  its 
teachings.  It  shows  so  plainly  and  truly  the  relation  of  parent  and  teacher  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  child,  that  we  could  not  fail  through  the  improved  un- 
derstanding to  have  more  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  consequently  better 
schools.     No  one  interested  in  education  can  read  it  without  being  benefited,     b. 

GROVER  &  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  NOISELESS 

Sewing  Machines, 

MAKING  BOTH  THE 

Grover  &  Baker  Stitch  and  tte  Lock  Stitch. 
Price  $40  and  upward. 
First  Premium  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 


Parties  purchasing  Machines  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing-Machine  Com- 
pany can  have  their  choice  of  machines  making  either  stitch,  and  change  if 
they  desire  to.      The  only  Company  able  to  offer  such  inducemerits. 

They  also  ofi'er  to  the  public  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 

A  STRAIGHT-NEEDLE  LOCK-STITOH  MACHINE, 

Suitable  for  Tailors  or  Family  use. 
This  Machine  is  of  large  size,  rapid,  quiet,  simple,  and  far  surERiOR  to 
the  Shuttle  or  Lock-Stitch  Machines  heretofore  sold  at  75  and  100  dollars. 
General  Northwestern  Office,    115  Lake  Street,  CHICACrO. 
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AMERICAN     NORMAL-SCHOOL    ASSOCIATION. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  August  15,  1865. 

Association  assembled  at  11  o'clock.  On  motion  of  W.  D.  Hen- 
kle,  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  was  elected  President  to  serve  till 
the  arrival  of  Richard  Edwards,  the  regular  President,  who  was  known 
to  be  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Phelps  expressed  the  desire  that  hereafter  the  Association 
would  be  able  to  meet  regularly.  Messrs.  Henkle  and  Wickersham 
explained  that  informal  meetings  had  been  held  in  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Illinois,  since  the  meeting  in  BuflFalo  in  1860,  at  which 
Mr.  Wickersham  had  been  elected  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Wickersham,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  preparatory  to  a  reiirganization.  The  Chair  ap- 
pointed J.  P.  Wickersham,  D.  B.  Hagar,  and  E.  A.  Sheldon. 

Mr.  Sheldon  then  alluded  to  the  interest  that  he  felt  in  this  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  his  first  attendance.  They  were  about  to  reorganize 
the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  and  he  desired  to  learn  all  he  could  here 
before  completing  the  reorganization. 

On  motion  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  the  Revision  Committee  were  instruct- 
ed to  prepare  business  for  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Edwards,  having  arrived,  made  some  remarks  approving  the 
above  action ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wickersham,  he  and  the  tempo- 
rary Chairman  were  added  to  the  Revision  Committee. 

Mr.  Wickersham  moved  that  the  first  topic  for  discussion  in  the 
afternoon  be  a  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools,  and  that  E.  A. 
Sheldon  open  the  discussion.     Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henkle,  adjourned  to  meet  at  2^-  a'clock  p.m. 
39     "  301 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Committee  reported,  through  its  chairman,  the  former  Constitution 
with  a  few  slight  changes.  The  report  was  adopted,  with  some  verbal 
alterations  suggested  by  Messrs.  Henkle  and  Edwards. 

Order  of  Business  reported  by  same  committee  : 

1.  Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Course  of  Study  and  Training  best  adapted  to  subserve  the  pur- 

poses of  Normal  Schools. 

3.  The  Domestic  Arrangements  necessary  for  the  Students  of  Nor- 

mal Schools. 

The  discussion  on  Course  of  Study  was  opened  by  Mr.  Sheldon. 
He  stated  the  difficulties  experienced  in  Oswego  from  the  fact  that 
pupils  enter  without  sufficient  scholastic  instruction.  In  remodeling 
their  course  of  study  they  had  inserted  more  scholastic  instruction. 
The  great  work  is  to  prepare  persons  to  teach  in'  the  common  schools 
of  the  state.  To  meet  the  cases  of  those  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  studies,  a  Preparatory  Elementary  Course  had 
been  adopted.  He  read  from  the  manuscript  of  a  forthcoming  circu- 
cular  for  the  Oswego  Training  School  the  reason  for  adapting  this 
course,  as  well  as  the  studies  included  in  it.  He  then  dilated  at  length 
on  the  other  courses  of  study  —  including  the  High-School  Course  — 
to  be  pursued  at  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  answered  questions 
proposed  to  him  by  W.  F.  Phelps,  John  S.  Hart,  and  S.  R.  Thompson. 
Some  of  the  questions  suggested  that  the  questioners  did  not  believe 
that  the  students  could  complete  the  courses  in  the  time  allotted  to 
them. 

Mr.  Phelps  spoke  of  the  necessity  that  still  exists  of  combining 
scholastic  instruction  with  professional  instruction.  He  said  that  the 
great  question  is  to  ascertain  the  minimum  of  scholastic  instruction, 
and  still  accomplish  the  great  work  of  Normal  Schools.  He  thought 
Mr.  Sheldon  had  laid  down  in  his  Preparatory  Course  too  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  time  allotted  —  namely,  twenty-one  weeks.  He 
alluded  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota,  saying  that  it  had  been  officially 
stated  that  many  of  the  school-houses  are  unfit  for  man  or  beast. 

Dr.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  stated  that  he  had  found  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  the  want  of  scholastic  instruction.  In  Normal 
Schools  in  large  cities  a  higher  degree  of  scholastic  knowledge  can 
easily  be  required  for  admission. 

Mr.  Wickersham  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  about  a  course  of 
study,  although  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  Normal  School  ten  years, 
and  had  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  previously.     His  ideal  of 
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a  Normal  School  is  one  iu  which  the  instruction  is  entirely  profess- 
ional ;  but  this  ideal  can  not  be  realized  in  this  country,  perhaps,  for 
tk  long  time  to  come.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  learning  a 
thing  to  know  it  and  learning  a  thing  to  teacg  it.  He  explained  the 
course  pursued  at  Millersville. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  did  not  consider  the  introduction  of  scho- 
lastic studies  an  unmixed  evil.  He  did  not  mourn  over  the  difficulty 
as  some  of  his  brethren.  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  Normal 
University  at  Normal,  a  village  near  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Henkle  said  that  the  whole  discussion  had  indicated  that  most 
of  the  gentlemen  had  misconceived  the  true  character  of  a  Normal 
School.  He  conceived  that  scholastic  instruction  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  its  mission ;  that  the  results  would  be  greater  if  the  Normal 
School  had  the  training  of  the  pupil  from  infancy  until  that  pupil 
was  sent  out  as  a  teacher. 

The  President  announced  Messrs.  Wickersham,  Hagar,  Phelps, 
Hart,  and  Henkle,  as  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hart,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  discussion 
of  the  second  topic. 

Mr.  Phelps  stated  the  difficulties  of  procuring  accommodations  for 
pupils  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  boarding. 

Mr.  Wickersham  gave  the  practice  at  Millersville.  The  law  in 
Pennsylvania  requires  that  the  Normal  Schools  shall  each  have  a  board- 
ing-house capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  boarders. 

Dr.  Hart  gave  the  experience  at  Trenton :  they  are  about  to  adopt 
the  Millersville  plan,  and  have  already  introduced  it  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Henkle  gave  the  plan  adopted  at  Lebanon,  Ohio;  and  in  answer 
to  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Wickersham  and  Hart,  that  pupils 
could  be  managed  better  in  boarding-houses  belonging  to  the  school 
than  when  allowed  to  board  in  private  families,  said  that  the  more 
pupils  are  watched  the  more  they  need  to  be  watched. 

Dr.  Hart  alluded  to  the  difference  between  villages  and  large  cities, 
and  especially  state  capitals. 

On  motion  of  E.  A.  Sheldon,  the  discussion  was  suspended. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Phelps,  he  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  a  Course  of  Study, 
and  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

It  was  moved  by  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Edinboro,  Pa.,  that  the  committee  publish  their  report  in  the  School 
Journals  three  months  before  the  next  meeting,  iu  order  that  members 
may  be  better  prepared  to  discuss  it.     Adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  as  the  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion 
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The  expediency  of  memorializing  the  National  Government  on  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  Normal  Schools,  and  grants  for  the  same,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Agricultural  Colleges  Discussion  to  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Hart. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7^  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  ^ 

Nominating  Committee  reported  for 
President — Richard  Edwards,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 
Vice-Presidents  —  D.  N.  Camp,  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  W.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota  j 
J.  S.  Hart,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Secretary  —  D.  B.  Hagar,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 
Treasurer — J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  officers  were  elected. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  then  taken  up. 

Dr.  Hart  said  that  the  education  of  the  South  is  now  the  great  de- 
sideratum ;  but  if  Congress  should  make  grants  for  Normal  Schools, 
these  grants  would  be  made  to  all  the  states,  and  hence  the  Northern 
States  would  be  benefited  as  well  as  the  Southern  States.  He  said  the 
grant  ought  to  be  made  in  money  rather  than  in  land. 

Mr.  Camp  said  that  if  it  were  made  in  lands  it  could  be  very  soon 
converted  into  money,  as  had  been  done  in  Connecticut  with  the  grant 
to  agricultural  colleges. 

Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  expressed  his  regret  that  General 
Howard  was  not  present.  The  great  conservative  power  in  this  nation 
is  the  educational  power. 

J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  hoped  that,  whatever  action  should  be  taken,  no  reference 
would  be  made  to  sex  or  color.  The  future  good  of  the  negro  race  in 
this  country  would  depend  on  the  education  of  the  white  trash  of  the 
South.  The  South  needs  Normal  Schools  to  teach  colored  teachers 
and  white  teachers  too.  While  the  fifty  thousand  teachers  in  the  South 
are  training.  Northern  teachers  would  be  needed  as  missionaries. 

Mr.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  He 
said  that  educational  matters  must  be  managed  by  the  Southern  States 
themselves  after  reconstruction.  He  believed  that  Congress  ought  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  leading  rebels  of  the  South,  and  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  to  some  public  purpose. 
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Alfred  G-reenleaf,  of  Brooklyn,  said  that  free  schools  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  for  men  of  all  colors,  are  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Government.  He  hoped  the  Association  would  never  meet  with- 
out looking  to  Washington  for  aid  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  end,  but  had 
doubts  about  the  means.  Normal  Schools  are  rather  the  growth  of  an 
advanced  state  of  education.  The  number  of  teachers  that  had  attend- 
ed the  Normal  School  in  Albany  had  been  only  4,500  in  twenty  years, 
of  whom  but  1,500  had  graduated,  and  only  500  are  now  teaching  in 
the  state.  He  then  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  said  we  ought  to  learn  from  the  action 
of  religious  bodies.  Some  were  in  favor  of  sending  highly-educated 
ministers  to  the  South.  This  failed,  because  the  ministers  could  not 
be  obtained,  nor  were  they  exactly  suited  to  the  work.  The  result 
was  that  religious  men  and  women  went  as  colporteurs.  He  did  not 
think  we  should  gain  by  memorializing  Congress  for  grants  for  Normal 
Schools.  It  is  visionary  to  ask  for  such  appropriations.  We  ought 
to  go  out  as  missionaries  :  missionaries  need  no  diplomas. 

Mr.  Phelps  did  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  last  two  gentlemen. 
He  spoke  at  length  on  the  docility  of  black  children.  Where  are  the 
skilled  missionaries  to  be  obtained?  He  knew  of  no  means  so  well 
adapted  to  furnish  them  as  Normal  Schools.  The  fault  in  New  York, 
his  native  state,  was  in  not  having  more  Normal  Schools  to  furnish 
her  25,000  teachers.  He  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  the  common 
schools  in  Massachusetts-Bay  Colony  by  the  side  of  the  church.  Other 
colonies  did  not  adopt  this  plan,  and  a  governor  of  one  of  these  rejoiced 
that  there  were  no  free  schools  within  its  limits,  and  that  the  da}'  was 
far  distant  when  they  would  be  established  on  the  soil  of  the  Sacred 
Dominion.  Hence,  the  rebellion  and  its  evil  effects.  The  National 
Government  had  failed  in  not  having  nationalized  education  long  ago. 

Mr.  Hailman,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  said  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  disadvantage  of  slave  aristocracy  to  a  common-school  system ;  but 
we  should  keep  more  closely  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  He 
was  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  only  to  those  states  that  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  Normal  Schools  embracing  one  for  every  100,000  or 
200,000  inhabitants.     Let  the  General  Government  assist  the  states. 

Dr.  Hart  said  that  Congress,  in  the  grants,  might  reserve  certain 
rights,  thus  giving  a  kind  of  unity  of  action  throughout  the  states. 

The  Secretary  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  President  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools,  showing  how  the 
teachers  sent  out  from  them  reduplicate  themselves  wherever  they  la- 
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bor;  and  the  good  of  these  schools  is  far-reaching,  and  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  bare  number  of  teachers  sent  out  by  them.  The 
grand-pupils,  great-grand-pupils,  and  so  on,  must  be  put  down  to  their 
credit.  Normal  Schools  in  the  South  need  not  at  first  be  of  the  high 
standard  of  those  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Phelps  moved  that  seven  memorialists,  representing  as  many 
states,  be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress. 

The  propriety  of  acting  in  connection  with  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  was  suggested  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  suggestion  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Phelps;  White,  of  Chicago; 
J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  New  York;  J.  B.  Thompson,  and  Hart:  some  be- 
ing in  favor  of  joint  action,  and  others  of  independent  action. 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study  —  Messrs.  Camp,  Hart,  Sheldon, 
Phelps,  and  Hagar. 

Memorial  Committee  —  Messrs.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey;  Wickersham, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts ;  Sheldon,  of  New 
York;  Welch,  of  Mich.;  Henkle,  of  Ohio;  and  Camp,  of  Conn. 

Adjourned. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 


APPEARANCE,    HABITS     AND     MANNERS     OF     THE     TEACHER.* 


Teachers  and  Friends  :  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  again  under  such 
favorable  circumstances.  I  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  you 
all. 

It  is  ten  years  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  then,  as  now,  it  met  in  this  city  and  in  this  church,  as 
many  of  you  will  remember.  What  changes  have  taken  place  since 
then  !  in  looking  around  on  those  assembled  here,  many  familiar  faces 
are  gone,  and  new  ones  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  left  us.  Some 
have  gone  to  the  Rest  for  the  Weary,  others  to  homes  of  their  own ; 
and  many  a  brave  heart  who  was  with  us  then  has  since  sufi"ered  every 
imaginable  woe  in  prison,  in  camp,  and  on  the  battle-field.  Truly,  we 
have  passed  through  eventful  times  since  we  met  ten  years  ago.  And 
through  it  all  the  motto  of  this  Association  has  been  '  Onward,  right 
onward'. 

*An  Essay  by  Mrs.  C.  G.  Woods.  Read  before  the  Peoria  County  Teachers' 
Association,  August,  1865. 
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I  found,  on  looking  over  the  programme,  that  I  was  expected  to  in- 
flict on  this  august  body  something  in  the  shape  of  an  essay.  I  hope 
you  will  bear  the  infliction  with  becoming  Christian  I'esignation.  I 
asked  a  member  of  the  aforesaid  what  1  should  write  about  (as  I  had 
at  different  times  all  I  could  on  what  I  thought  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  primary  and  other  schools,  on  object  teaching,  on  the  rights 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school-room,  etc.).  He  answered  after 
this  wise  :  "  Give  the  teachers  a  talk  about  habits,  manners,  and  ap- 
pearance :  a  good  many  of  them  need  it."  And  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  say  what  1  can  on  that  subject, 
and  how  it  affects  pupils  generally  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  In 
the  course  of  my  teaching  experience,  I  have  found  that  those  teach- 
ers have  the  best  success  in  teaching  whose  habits,  manners  and  ap- 
pearance are  of  the  best.  The  importance  of  correct  habits  to  any 
individual  can  not  be  overrated.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  is  so 
great  upon  the  children  under  his  care,  either  for  good  or  evil,  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  as  well  as  himself  that  his  habits 
should  be  unexceptionable.  It  is  the  teacher's  sphere  to  improve  the 
community  in  which  he  moves,  not  only  in  morals  and  manners,  but  in 
every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  This  he  may  do  part- 
ly by  precept,  but  very  much  more  by  example.  He  teaches  wherever 
he  is:  his  manners,  his  appearance,  his  character,  are  all  the  subject 
of  observation,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  imitation,  by  the  young  in  his 
district.  He  is  observed  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the  family,  in 
the  social  gathering,  and  in  the  religious  meeting.  How  desirable, 
then,  tjiat  he  should  be  a  model  in  all  things. 

Man  has  been  said  to  be  '  a  bundle  of  habits ',  and  it  has  been  as 
pithily  remarked  "  Happy  is  the  man  whose  habits  are  his  friends." 
It  were  well  if  all  persons,  before  they  become  teachers,  would  attend 
carefully  to  the  formation  of  their  personal  habits.  This,  unhappily, 
is  not  always  done ;  and  therefore  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  saying 
some  very  plain  things  in  a  very  plain  way  (for  which  I  have  been 
told  I  have  a  happy  faculty)  on  what  I  deem  the  essentials  among  the 
habits  of  a  teacher.  Neatness  implies  cleanliness  of  the  person.  If 
some  who  assume  to  teach  were  not  rather  careless,  I  would  not  say 
miach  on  this  point,  as  I  may  perhaps  incur  the  charge  of  being  more 
nice  than  wise  in  little  things.  But  of  what  great  importance  are  lit- 
tle things!  And  it  is  by  attending  to  them  faithfully  that  one  be- 
comes a  strictly  neat  person.  The  morning  ablution,  the  comb  for 
the  hair,  the  brush  for  the  clothes,  should  always  be  called  into  requi- 
sition before  the  teacher  appears  to  the  family  or  his  school.  Every 
teacher,   and  indeed  every  person^  would  much  promote  health  by 
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bathing  every  moruiug.  Since  physiology  is  now  so  much  better  under- 
stood than  formerly,  to  almost  every  teacher  is  that  practice  now  in 
use,  and  to  no  class  of  persons  is  it  more  essential  than  to  a  teacher; 
for,  on  account  of  his  confinement  in  an  unventilated  room,  with 
perhaps  nearly  a  hundred  children,  during  the  day,  very  much  more 
is  demanded  of  the  exhalants  in  him  than  in  others.  His  only  safety 
is  in  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin.  The  teeth  should  not  be  neglected  : 
a  brush  and  clean  water  has  saved  many  a  set  of  teeth ;  and  of  all 
things  the  most  disgusting  is  a  filthy  set  of  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  a 
teacher.  And  one  word  about  picking  teeth  at  table.  I  have  beea 
at  the  table  with  those  who,  when  they  had  finished  eating,  would  take 
a  tooth-pick  and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  pick  their  teeth,  regard- 
less of  the  feelings  of  those  at  table.  I  would  ask,  do  you  think  such 
things  right  ?  The  nails,  too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  often  neglected 
until  their  ebony  tips  are  any  thing  but  ornamental;  and  often,  as  an 
amusement,  when  talking  to  any  one,  the  penknife  is  brought  into 
requisition  to  remove  that  which  should  have  received  attention  at  a 
proper  time.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
entertained  in  that  way;  and  it  is  considered  that  no  one  of  any  sense 
will  clean  or  pare  nails  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  especially  dur- 
ing conversation  with  them. 

The  teacher  should  be  neat  in  his  dress.  I  do  not  urge  that  his 
dress  should  be  expensive;  his  income  ordinarily  will  not  admit  of 
that.  He  may  wear  a  very  plain  dress,  but  it  should  always  be  neat 
and  clean,  and  put  on  with  good  taste,  fitting  nicely.  I  knew  a  teach- 
er who,  when  examined,  could  answer  every  question  asked  by  the 
committee,  and  yet  she  had  not  the  least  influence  over  her  school, 
and  was  retained  but  a  short  time,  simply  because  she  did  not  know 
how  to  dress  neatly.  She  would  make  her  appearance  in  the  school- 
room looking  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  whirlwind,  and  her  dress  had 
been  greatly  disarranged,  and  her  hair  rather  out  of  fix,  no  collar 
on.  How,  I  ask,  could  any  one  making  such  a  figure  of  herself 
command  the  respect  of  her  pupils?     A  little  girl,  a  member  of  her 

school,  said  to  me,  "  Miss looks  as  if  she  would   hardly   keep 

together,  and  when  any  one  comes  into  the  school-room  I  put  my 
head  down  on  the  desk,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  her."  Teachers,  think 
of  this:  you  know  children  are  very  observing,  and  how  can  you  ex- 
pect to  gain  the  respect  of  a  child  when  you  do  not  merit  it  ?  I  have 
heard  it  said,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  be  a  man  among  men  than  a 
man  among  children.  See  to  it,  then,  teachers,  that  in  all  things  you 
command  the  respect  of  your  pupils.  The  teacher,  then,  should  be  no 
sloven.     He  should  dress  well, —  not  extravagantly,  but  neatly:    he 
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teaches  neatness  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  In  cold  weather  he 
should  be  warmly  clothed ;  for,  being  shut  up  in  a  warm  room  most  of 
the  day  will  make  him  unusually  sensitive  to  cold.  The  golden  rule  of 
health  should  never  be  forgutteu  :  Keep  the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm, 
the  body  free. 

While  talking  of  these  matters,  I  would  say  a  word  or  two  to  tobac- 
co-loving teachers.  I  do  not  see  why  this  narcotic  is  so  much  used : 
even  if  there  be  nothing  wrong  in  it,  the  filthiness  of  it,  especially 
in  the  form  of  chewing,  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  think  smoking  any  too  cleanly  a  habit.  I  will  right  here  give 
you  a  case  in  point.  In  a  city  which  shall  be  nameless,  but  of  which  you 
have  all  heard,  there  is  a  law-office,  the  inmates  of  which  are  four,  all  of 
whom  have  been  teachers  (for  who  ever  arrives  at  any  thing  like  popu- 
larity or  greatness  without  having  been  subjected  to  that  ordeal?). 
Well,  lam  an  occasional  caller  at  the  office  before  mentioned.  I  find 
the  ex-teachers  very  gracefully  seated  upon  chairs,  with  their  feet  ele- 
vated on  the  backs  of  others,  or  upon  the  table,  puffing  away  at  a 
cigar  or  pipe  as  if  their  souls'  salvation  depended  upon  itj  and  it  is 
apparently  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  they  can  take  the  deli- 
cious morsel  out  of  their  mouths  long  enough  to  give  an  answer  to 
any  question  I  may  be  obliged  to  ask  either  of  them,"  and  if  I  ven- 
ture too  near  I  am  in  danger  of  being  bespattered  with  the  juice  of 
the  weed.  O,  dear !  what  a  sight  it  is  to  see  young  men  sporting 
cigars  or  pipes,  and  worse  still,  to  be  obliged  to  come  in  contact  with 
them,  smelling  so  strongly  of  tobacco,  and  squirting  the  juice  around 
them  in  such  quantities  and  with  so  little  delicacy,  that  one  is  obliged 
to  get  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  how  shameful  for 
any  one  who  calls  himself  a  gentleman  to  subject  those  who  approach 
him  to  such  a  severe  tax !  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  set  such  an  ex- 
ample to  the  young.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  good 
teachers  will  give  up  this  disgusting  habit. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  very  large  bump  of  order,  and  practice  it 
every  where:  his  room,  his  desk,  all  his  arrangements,  should  be  or- 
derly; and  then,  of  course,  he  can  teach  his  pupils  order  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept.  The  teacher  should  be  courteous  in  his  manners 
and  language.  All  coarseness,  slang  phrases,  low  jesting,  should  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  his  mouth.  As  for  profanity  —  (is  it  an  insult, 
teachers,  to  speak  of  this  ?  and  yet  I  have  been  told  that  in  a  school  in 
this  county  a  teacher  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  indulge  in  profane  lan- 
guage in  the  presence  of  his  pupils), —  this  sin  is  invested  with  so  many 
hateful  characteristics  that  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  any  one  who  lays 
claim  to  culture  or  decency  should  ever  be  heard  to  indulge  in  it. 
40 
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Speaking  of  the  language  of  a  teacher,  I  would  say,  let  It  be  pure 
and  accurate;  for  tlie  teacher  teaches  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else, 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  child  to  talk  properly  as  improperly;  there- 
fore, never  deviate  from  a  careful  use  of  language,  in  or  out  of  the 
hearing  of  your  pupils.  There  is  a  courtesy  of  manner,  as  well  as  of 
language,  that  should  characterize  the  teacher.  Not  a  ridiculous  ob- 
sequiousness, that  would  curry  favor  with  the  rich  and  popular,  to 
gain  their  good  opinion ;  but  that  true  politeness  founded  on  the 
Golden  Rule  — "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  The  teacher  should  possess  this  quality;  he  should 
be  able  to  teach  true  politeness  by  example  rather  than  by  precept : 
he  may  lecture  his  pupils  by  the  hour  on  politeness,  and  yet,  if  he  be 
not  habitually  polite,  it  will  do  no  good  :  and  so  also  with  gentleness, 
kindness,  or  auy  thing  else  that  should  be  taught  to  the  pupil. 

Punctuality  is  also  highly  necessary  in  a  teacher.  He  should  al- 
ways be  at  his  school-room  before  the  hour  for  opening  school.  A 
teacher  should  never,  on  any  account,  be  tardy, —  not  even  once  a 
term  :  it  will  have  a  bad  influence.  A  teacher  should  be  as  punctual 
about  dismissing  school  as  in  opening,  and  never  make  a  virtue  of 
keeping  his  school  beyond  time,  except  for  those  who  have  failed  to 
do  what  has  been  required  of  them  during  the  day  and  are  kept  in  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies  after  school.  I  would  say  to  the  teachers, 
above  all  things,  cultivate  a  cheerful  countenance :  do  n't  go  about 
looking  as  if  you  were  making  martyrs  of  yourselves,  for  in  that  case 
you  will  make  victims  of  your  pupils.  You  have  no  right  to  render 
uncomfortable,  for  your  own  gratification,  those  by  whom  you  are  sur- 
rounded, and  who  are  intrusted  to  your  care.  Solomon  says  "A  mer- 
ry heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance";  but  I  think  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  a  cheerful  countenance  maketh  merry  hearts,  in  a  school- 
room or  any  where  else. 

If  you  can  not  govern  yourself,  you  are  not  fit  to  govern  others. 
The  chief  object  of  education  should  not  be  the  accumulation  of  in- 
formation, but  the  formation  of  character;  and  I  know  of  no  other 
system  of  education  by  which  this  object  can  be  so  well  attained  as  in 
our  Public  Schools,  if  the  members  of  the  board  and  all  those  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  educational  interests  are  the  right  kind  of 
men  and  are  not  led  away  from  duty  by  party-spirit  or  favoritism. 

This,  then,  is  the  mission  of  the  teacher:  to  be  in  all  things  an  ex- 
ample to  his  pupils,  teaching  by  that  daily;  and  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  let  him  magnify  his  ofl&ce,  let  him  be  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  he  will  have  the  reward  of  knowing  that  his  labor  is  not 
fruitless — that  in  due  time  the  result  of  his  toil  will  be  visible  to  the 
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eye  of  the  world.     "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days." 

"  Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed, 

At  eve  hold  not  th}'  hand  ; 
To  fear  and  doubt  give  thou  no  heed, 

Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 
And  duly  shall  appear, 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  corn  at  length. 
Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain: 

Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry. 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain 

For  garners  in  the  skv." 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS,    WITH    THEIR   DISTINCTIVE    CHARACTERISTICS, 

SHOULD    BE    ESTABLISHED    Ax\D    MAINTAINED    AT    THE 

PUBLIC   EXPENSE  IN   EACH   STATE.* 


BY     RICHARD     EDWARDS. 


In  this  country  we  are  jealous  of  government.  Our  political  no- 
tions are  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  maxims  of  Jefferson, 
one  of  which  was  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least.  This  wholesome  rule  we  are  inclined  to 
carry  to  its  full  extent :  so  that  every  new  function  assumed  by  the 
powers  in  authority  at  once  startles  us,  and  quickens  our  sense  of  tyr- 
anny into  an  almost  preternatural  degree  of  intensity.  We  insist 
that  the  individual,  to  perfect  his  happiness,  needs  only  letting-alone^ 
that  all  those  enterprises  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  man 
and  the  development  of  society  will  grow  up  of  themselves  when  the 
time  for  them  comes,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinent  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  state  or  national,  to  inaugurate  and  carry  for- 
ward any  new  enterprise  simply  because  it  seems  to  hold  out  the 
promise  of  being  a  public  benefit.  We  do  not  ask  the  government  to 
make  us  healthy,  or  wealthy,  or  wise  :  all  we  require  of  it  is  protection 
while  we  are  making  ourselves  so ;  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  those 
among  us  who  would  indignantly  forego  health  and  wisdom  —  what- 
ever they  might  do  in  respect  to  the  other — rather  than  empower  the 
government  to  be  their  benefactor. 

*  Read  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Harrisburg,  Aug.  16,  1865. 
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And  this  extreme  jealousy  of  delegated  authority  is,  in  a  republic, 
a  wholesome  sentimeut.  Tyranny  gathers  up  its  powers  under  spe- 
cious pretenses;  and  the  most  common  and  convenient  of  these  is  the 
public  good.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  loving  power  (and  what  man  loves 
it  not?)  to  persuade  himself,  and  to  attempt  to  persuade  others,  that 
the  public  good  demands  that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  as  much  of 
it  as  possible. 

Now,  notwithstanding  this  democratic  tendency  among  our  people, 
so  strong  has  been  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  universal  intelli- 
gence among  us,  that  in  most  of  our  states  —  and  those  the  most  dem- 
ocratic—  there  has  been  established,  by  state  authority,  a  system  of 
free  schools,  which  furnishes  the  sole  means  of  culture  to  an  immense 
majority  of  our  citizens.  By  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  we  have 
refrained,  in  this  matter  of  education,  from  pushing  the  jealousy  of 
government  to  its  extremest  verge;  for  we  have  seen  that  such  a 
course,  if  not  suicidal  to  us  as  a  republic,  would  be  at  least  highly  in- 
jurious. The  state  that  educates  all  its  children  supplies  the  arms 
with  which  they  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  its  own 
illegal  assumptions  of  power.  In  any  aspect  of  the  case,  a  system  of 
free  schools,  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  comes  to  more  than  it 
costs.  It  imparts  more  freedom  than  it  takes  away,  and,  in  addition, 
secures  to  the  million  all  the  increased  manliness  and  all  the  higher 
and  nobler  sources  of  happiness  that  result  from  culture.  Of  course, 
it  follows  from  this  that  the  more  perfect  the  culture  is,  the  greater  is 
the  gain  —  in  freedom,  in  happiness,  and  in  manhood.  Every  state, 
therefore,  in  which  the  people  are  to  rule  ought,  as  a  means  of  enlarg- 
ing the  freedom  and  improving  the  character  of  that  people,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  Free  Schools,  and  to  make  that  system  as  perfect  as 
it  can  be  made. 

By  what  measures  this  perfection  can  be  most  nearly  attained  is  a 
question  for  enlightened  supervision  to  decide.  It  belongs  to  the  de- 
partment of  educational  statesmanship,  —  a  department  which,  after 
having  been  neglected  for  centuries,  is  now  just  beginning  to  receive 
some  attention.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  only  one  of 
these  measures  or  instrumentalities  —  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers' 
Seminaries;  and  we  wish  to  show  that  whatever  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  may  be  urged  with  equal 
force  in  favor  of  the  support,  by  the  same  authority,  of  institutions 
for  the  proper  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools. 

The  success  of  a  school  depends  more  upon  the  character  and  qual- 
ifications of  the  teacher  than  upon  any  one  other  circumstance,  or  per- 
haps all  other  circumstances  combined.     So  important,  relatively,  is 
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this  element  of  success,  that  the  comraonly-received  adage  "  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school"  ignores  all  other  elements.  Hence,  what- 
ever improves  the  teacher  improves  the  school  more  efficiently  and  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  same  end  can  be  otherwise  attained  :  go  that 
Normal  Schools,  in  some  form,  become  the  most  efficient  possible 
agency  in  improving  education ;  and,  as  the  necessity  of  special  train- 
ing to  the  teacher  is  not,  as  I  understand,  a  part  of  the  present  quest- 
ion, this  point  shall  be  passed  without  further  argument.  We  a.ssume 
the  necessity  of  such  training,  even  if  it  is  not  proved  by  the  suggest- 
ions just  thrown  out.  The  only  question  that  remains  i>,  whether 
this  training  shall  be  furnished  by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to  private  enterprise  to  impart  it. 

By  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  we  say,  by  all 
means.  First,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  having  established 
free  schools,  to  see  that  they  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were 
instituted.  Shall  the  state,  with  lavish  hand,  expend  its  millions  for 
building  school-houses  and  paying  teachers,  and  shall  it  withhold  the 
paltry  thousands  needed  to  make  this  large  expenditure  efficient  ?  Is 
it  democratic  to  compel  the  people  to  tax  themselves  so  freely  for  the 
paying  of  teachers'  wages,  and  is  it  undemocratic  to  take  measures  for 
making  the  article  they  get  in  exchange  worth  what  is  paid  for  it? 
Does  not  the  authority  to  inaugurate  and  establish  so  important  and 
costly  an  enterprise  imply  all  the  authority  necessary  for  carrying  it 
to  a  successful  issue  ?  Even  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States,  so 
famous  as  an  instrument  bestowing  only  restricted  powers,  seems  to 
recognize  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending,  by  an  express 
declaration  that  the  national  legislature  shall  possess  all  power  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  execution  the  specially-granted  ones. 

Is  it  thought  that  state  agency  is  not  demanded  here,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  good  teachers  will  be  supplied  as  the  need  of  coats  and 
houses  is  supplied  ?  that  the  force  of  competition  will  urge  private  in- 
stitutions forward  to  excellence  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  ?  that 
the  whole  matter  had  better  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  de- 
mabd  and  supply  ? 

This,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  undeniably  true.  Earnest  and  la- 
borious men  have  some  times  clearly  seen  the  public  necessities  in 
this  respect,  and  with  vast  energy  have  sought,  by  private  enterprises, 
to  meet  them.  And  such  men  and  such  efforts  are  ever  to  be  held  in 
honorable  remembrance.  In  this  way  great  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. But  the  course  of  institutions  thus  established  in  this  coun- 
try has  usually  been  temporary.  It  takes  the  glowing  zeal  of  their 
self-sacrificing  founders  to  keep  the  fires  alive  in  them.     In  the  hands 
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of  less  enthusiastic  or  less  far-seeing  successors,  they  have  faded  away  j 
and  this  because  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  social  influences,  there 
there  is  no  way  of  making  such  institutions  self-sustaining;  they  al- 
ways involve  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  one.  There  must  be  some- 
thing thrown  in  to  balance  the  forces,  and  that  is  commonly  in  the 
shape  of  extra  labor  and  unpaid-for  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  him 
who  undertakes  the  enterprise.  And  this  inequality  must  always  sub- 
sist, as  long  as  teachers,  fledged  and  unfledged,  continue  poor. 

Now  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  the  state,  with  its  ample  re- 
sources and  powers,  should  bear  the  burden  of  equalizing  these  forces 

—  should  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  best  attainable  results,  with- 
out an  unreasonable  demand  upon  the  time  and  energies  of  those  who 
teach  the  incipient  teachers. 

But  these  are  rare  cases  in  which  private  institutions  are  able  and 
willing  fully  and  efficiently  to  do  the  work  of  educating  teachers  for 
the  public  schools.  Usually  it  may  be  assumed  that  every  private  in- 
stitution has  a  chief  purpose  of  its  own,  with  which  the  proper  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  is  incompatible.  Taking  a  survey  of  these 
schools  of  all  grades,  from  those  noble  accumulations  of  the  wealth 
and  learning  of  centuries  which  dignify  and  illumine  the  older  states 
of  our  Union,  and  which  have  been  so  powerful  in  protectin*  our  lib- 
erties as  well  as  advancing  our  civilization,  down  to  the  newest  venture 
of  the  most  peripatetic  Yankee  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, — 
taking  a  general  survey  of  all  these  institutions,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Certainly  no  adequate  provision  for  training  teachers.  Where  is  the 
college  or  seminary,  or  even  the  professorship,  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
and  sufficiently  endowed  ?  Some  where  in  the  glorious  future,  we 
hope  :  certainly  not  in  the  active  present.  And  this  is  not  surprising. 
The  educated  merchant,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  millions,  remembers 
with  an  active  gratitude  the  Alma  Mater  whose  kindly  care  fostered 
his  noblest  manhood.  The  statesman,  at  the  bight  of  a  brilliant  pow- 
er, is  not  forgetful  of  the  fountain  at  which  he  drank  in  the  wise  and 
profound  pnilosophy  that  secures  his  fame.  Even  the  man  of  science 
may,  through  the  admiration  of  an  appreciating  country,  become  the 
controller  of  princely  subsidies.     But  the  teacher  of  the  Public  School, 

—  who  shall  endow  on  his  account  the  place  of  his  education?  He 
may  regard  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  the  schools  and  teachers  of  his 
early  years ;  but  surely  not  because  the  maxims  they  taught  him  have 
been  coined  into  cash.  Nor  can  the  expression  of  his  grateful  feel- 
ings, as  a  general  rule,  take  the  form  of  legal  tender.  And  as  to  the 
adventurer  who  relies  upon  his  enterprise  and  tact  to  maintain  a  new 
undertaking, —  is  there  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  take  for  his  special 
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patrons  those  who  propose  to  teach  ?  Not  unless,  in  addition  to  tact 
and  enterprise,  he  also  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  most  persevering 
missionary  spirit. 

To  be  sure,  the  time  may  come  —  and  may  God  speed  its  coming  !  — 
when,  under  the  pressure  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  all  this 
may  be  changed  :  when  rich  men  in  their  wills,  and  great  men  in  their 
power,  shall  remember  that  in  no  way  can  they  so  effectually  earn  the 
gratitude  of  their  country  and  of  posterity  as  by  contributing  of  their 
resources  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  millions  of  our  child- 
ren. Indeed,  we  perceive  most  cheering  indications  of  what  the  good 
time  coming  will  do  for  the  cause,  in  the  labors  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ralist of  our  country  and  time,  who,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  good  he 
can  do,  gives  so  freely  of  his  time  and  of  his  scientific  resources  to 
the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  to  open  to  their  pupils  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  natural  world.  And  when  he  returns  from  his  present 
enterprise,  by  which  a  neighboring  continent  is  to  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  conqueror,  every  child  in  the  land  may 
doubtless  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  honorable  victory  I  But  this  is  an 
instance  more  conspicuous  for  its  value  than  for  its  singularity;  and 
the  proposition  still  remains  true  that  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
culture  the  teacher  derives  little  that  is  available  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fessional training.  The  great  want  that  thus  exists  must  be  made 
good  by  the  state.  No  other  power  is  at  present  both  willing  and  able 
to  do  it  The  people  must  recognize  their  own  necessities,  and  decree 
the  supplying  of  them.  The  state  must  understand  that  it-s  own 
preservation  and  the  happiness  of  its  citizens  depend  upon  the  public 
schools,  and  that  the  value  of  these  will  be  greatly  increased  by  a 
proper  training  of  those  who  are  to  direct  them;  and  for  this  purpose, 
let  one  or  more  institutions  be  established  by  each  member  of  our 
National  Union. 

And  especially  should  this  policy  be  earnestly  pursued  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when,  by  the  result  of  our  war,  vast  areas  of  territory  and 
multitudes  of  human  beings  are  at  once  thrown  upon  our  hands,  de- 
manding of  us  the  culture  that  is  to  lead  them  to  a  higher  civilization. 
A  demand  is  now  making  upon  the  teaching  power  of  this  nation 
vastly  exceeding  what  has  heretofore  been  met.  Think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  the  millions  of  minds,  enveloped  in  skins  of  all  hues  —  not 
black  alone, —  that  must  be  lifted  up  into  the  light  of  American  ideas, 
before  we  have  any  true  democracy  in  the  South  !  What  a  toilsome, 
lengthened  labor  it  is  to  be  for  some  body  to  'fire  the  Southern  heart '^ 
with  that  love  of  intellectual  life  and  that  enthusiasm  for  universal 
liberty  which  are  essential  to  a  free  community  !     What  serene  and 
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trustful  courage  it  will  require  —  serene  aud  trustful  because  able  to 
see  the  glorious  success  that  is  to  come, —  whut  serene  and  trustful 
courage  it  will  require  to  work  for  years  and  decades  in  overcoming 
the  sleepiness  induced  by  two  hundred  years  of  effectual  nursing ! 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  nation  so  much  needed  the  very 
best  and  highest  teaching,  and  so  much  of  it,  as  it  does  to-day.  Our 
higher  civilization  is  to  be  subjected  to  an  unwonted  strain.  The 
question  is  to  be  practically  solved  whether  we  can  assimilate  all  this 
crude  material,  that,  in  the  event  of  our  failure,  will  be  sure  to  assim- 
ilate us.  We  are  still  in  the  jaws  of  the  irrepressible  conflict ;  and  in 
the  great  moral  struggle  there  is  to  be  a  glorious  victory  or  a  defeat 
most  ignoble  and  degrading, —  a  victory  that  shall  light  up  the  future 
of  our  country  and  the  world  with  an  ineffable  radiance,  or  a  defeat 
that  will  cast  a  terrible  gloom  over  the  brightest  human  hopes.  How 
often  has  it  happened,  when  a  bloody  war  between  two  communities 
is  finished,  and  the  belligerents  sit  down  side  by  side  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  life,  that  the  conquered  in  battle  becomes  the  conqueror, — 
that  they  who  were  invincible  in  the  shock  of  arms  yield  before  the 
power  of  culture  or  luxury  or  intrigue,  and  are  led  at  will  by  the  very 
people  over  whom  they  lately  triumphed  !  How  gloriously  might  the 
Greek  have  exulted,  notwithstanding  the  victories  of  jEmilius  and 
Mummius,  when  the  proudest  Romans  sat  at  his  feet  essaying  a  bungling 
imitation  of  Hellenic  Art !  How  sweetly  was  the  Roman  himself  re- 
venged afterward  upon  the  irresistible  barbarian,  when  he  saw  the  same 
barbarian,  enervated  by  Roman  luxury  and  trying  to  school  his  rude 
organs  to  the  use  of  Roman  speech,  circumvented  by  Roman  intrigue  ! 

So  here.  Our  victory  in  the  war  for  the  Union  must  be  a  double 
victory,  or  it  will  be  barren.  There  must  be  a  conquest  of  ideas  as 
well  as  of  battalions.  The  school-master  must  finish  what  the  soldier 
has  so  well  begun.  Free  Schools  must  be  planted  wherever  the  flag 
of  the  republic  floats.  Culture  must  become  as  extended  as  the  right 
of  suffrage, —  and  that  is  absolutely  universal.  Wherever  a  mind  is 
found,  there  must  the  culture  be  supplied. 

And  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  unprecedented  expendi- 
ure  of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  good  teacher.  For  this 
purpose  we  need  a  multiplication  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which 
good  teachers  are  prepared.  Especially  do  we  need  to  foster  among 
those  entering  upon  the  employment  that  genuine  love  of  their  work 
and  interest  in  it  that  inspire  to  the  highest  achievements.  Teaching 
must  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  noble  profession.  They  must  view  it 
in  its  worthier  connections.  They  must  not  dwell  upon  its  drawbacks 
and  disadvantages, —  upon  the  thousand  and  one  petty  annoyances  that 
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harass  the  teachefj-^but  upon  the  glorious  eud  to  be  achieved,  upon 
the  unequaled  value  of  mind,  and  upon  the  enduring  dignity  of  every 
well-directed  eifort  for  its  culture.  And  we  think  that  no  where  can 
such  a  spirit  be  so  successfully  fostered  as  in  a  Normal  School,  where 
the  great  aim  and  end  is  the  study  of  the  question  how  and  by  what 
means  the  work  of  teaching  can  be  made  effective. 

We  say,  then,  most  emphatically,  that  normal  schools,  with  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  should  be  established  and  maintained  in 
each  state  at  public  expense. 

And  what  are  these  distinctive  characteristics?  Wherein  and  how 
does  a  normal  school  differ  from  any  other  well-conducted  institution 
in  which  the  same  subjects  in  the  main  may  be  studied  ? 

First  we  answer.  It  difters  in  its  aim.  Using,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same  instruments  as  other  schools, —  namely,  treatises  upon  science 
and  language, —  it  nevertheless  uses  them  for  purposes  very  diverse. 
In  an  ordinary  school  the  treatise  on  Arithmetic  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  student  in  order  that  he  may  learn  arithmetic :  in  the  normal 
school  the  same  book  is  used  in  order  to  enable  him  to  learn  hoio  to 
teach  arithmetic.  In  the  ordinary  school  the  youth  reads  his  Cicero 
with  the  purpose  of  learning  the  structure,  vocabulary  and  power  of 
the  Latin  language :  the  normal  student  pores  over  the  same  author 
that  he  may  adjust  in  his  mind  a  method  by  which  he  may  most  suc- 
cessfully teach  others  these  things.  Both  use  the  same  materials,  ac- 
quire, to  some  extent,  the  same  knowledge,  but  aiming  all  the  while 
at  different  ends.  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  these  objects  must 
presuppose  the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  The  proper  work  of  the 
normal  school  can  not  be  performed  unless  the  mastery  of  the  subjects 
has  been  first  obtained. 

Because  different  men  have  to  do  with  the  same  object,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  sight  or  thought  of  it  gives  rise  in  their  minds  to  the 
same  associations.  To  the  outward  eye  of  the  shipwright  and  sailor, 
the  gallant  ship,  trim  and  taut,  with  canvas  spread  and  filled  by  the 
friendly  breeze,  is  the  same;  to  both  she  is  an  object  of  pride  and  ad* 
miration  :  but  how  different  the  scenes  and  duties  of  which  she  re- 
minds the  two  !  To  one  she  recalls  the  ship-yard  with  all  its  belong- 
ings,— ^the  stocks,  the  uu wrought  materials,  the  weary  mortising,  saw- 
ing, hammering,  bolt-driviug,  caulking,  and  paying.  He  sees  her  as 
she  was  in  the  process  of  combination,  while  as  yet  her  symmetry  was 
undeveloped  and  her  beauty  of  line  and  curve  existed  only  in  the  brain 
of  the  master-builder.  To  the  other  she  is  a  reminder  of  winds  and 
waves,  of  distant  voyages  and  foreign  climes,  of  lonely  watches  and 
beating  storms,  of  the  midnight  upon  the  glassy  ocean  and  under  the 
41 
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star-decked  heavens.  To  the  builder  she  is,  in  au  important  sense,  an 
end  :  his  chief  concern  with  her  ceases  when,  for  the  first  time,  her 
sails  tilled,  she  glides,  obedient  to  her  helm,  over  the  watery  highway. 
To  the  mariner  she  is  a  means,  bearing  him  up  amid  the  storm,  pro- 
tecting him  against  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  gathering  up  for  him  the 
'wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind'. 

So  with  the  subjects  of  study  in  school.  To  the  ordinary  student 
arithmetic  is  associated,  it  may  be,  with  severe  efforts  at  mastering  its 
principles;  with  perseverance  and  success,  or  irresolution  and  failure. 
But  to  him  who  is  preparing  to  teach  it  recalls  the  points  most  diffi- 
cult 0^  explanation,  and  the  minds  most  difficult  to  reach.  His  con- 
stant question  is  not  How  can  I  master  this  principle  or  process?  but 
How  will  this  point  seem  to  my  pupils  i*  To  one  it  is  au  end:  his 
concern  with  it  ceases  when,  obedient  to  his  will,  its  principles  come 
at  call,  and  appear  before  his  miud,  luminous  and  clear.  To  the  other 
it  is  a  means  to  the  training  of  miud.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  that 
his  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  field  and  scan  the  relation  of  the  parts : 
he  must  see  that,  as  an  instrument,  it  does  the  work  —  accomplishes 
the  result — set  for  it.  To  him  the  study  must  culminate  in  an  in- 
crease of  intellectual  and  moral  power  some  where.  He  must  see,  as 
the  result  of  it  all,  a  well-developed,  symmetrical  human  soul !  In 
these  schools  the  whole  animus  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  this  idea 
of  future  teaching.  Every  plan  is  made  to  conform  to  it.  Every  meas- 
ure proposed  is  tried  by  this  test.  There  is  no  other  aim  or  purpose 
to  claim  any  share  of  the  mental  energy  of  either.  It  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  schemes  of  study  and  modes  of  thought. 

And  is  this  distinct  and  separate  aim,  in  the  preparatory  seminary, 
of  any  value  to  the  novice?  Will  he  be  likely,  on  account  of  this,  to 
make  any  better  teacher  than  he  would  without  it, —  his  training  in  all 
other  respects  being  the  same  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  we  say, 
most  emphatically,  Yes  !  And  in  so  saying  we  doubtless  express  the 
conviction  of  every  educator  who  has  given  the  subject  much  thought. 
May  we  not  say  that  if  every  scrap  of  educational  literature  were  to  be 
blotted  out;  if  Comenius  were  to  be  forgotten  with  all  his  works;  if 
Roger  Ascham  were  to  fade  out  from  the  literary  horizon;  if  Pestalozzi 
were  to  become  as  a  myth ;  if  the  educational  utterances  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Quintilian  were  to  be  eliminated  from  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  ;  if  Horace  Mann,  with  the  thoughts  and  inspiration  he  has 
left  us,  were  to  vanish  from  book  and  from  memory;  and  if  nothing 
were  to  be  left  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  normal  school  but  their 
own  thoughts  and  their  unaided  efforts  :  if  all  this  were  to  happen,  may 
we  not  even  then  say  that  these  institutions,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
fact  that  their  aim  is  what  it  is,  would  be  not  only  useful,  but  neces- 
sary,—  ay,  all  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  these  very  circumstan- 
ces ?  Shall  we  not,  therefore,  concede  that  the  difference  in  aim  be- 
tween the  normal  and  the  ordinary  school  makes  one  of  the  distinctive 
and  essential  characteristics  of  the  former,  and  that  this  difference  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  its  claim  to  separate  support  ? 

[To  be  concluded  next  month] 
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PARENTAL     INTERFERENCE. 


Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  Old  Proverb. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  a  teacher's  experience  is  an  oc- 
casional interview  with  an  aggrieved  patron.  Agitation  prevents  the 
ocean  from  becoming  a  stagnant  pool;  and  these  personal  encounters 
are,  perhaps,  beneficial  in  keeping  our  profession  from  that  stupor  to 
which  its  monotonous  round  of  duties  has  so  strong  a  tendency. 

One  old-fashioned  customer,  for  example,  does  n't  wish  his  boy  to 
study  Geography.  How  will  it  better  qualify  his  young  scion  for 
planting  potatoes  to  know  that  the  Dutch  took  Holland,  that  the  Fiji- 
islanders  are  fond  of  fat  missionaries,  or  that  the  Chinese  wear  a  pig-tail 
dangling  from  the  top  of  the  head  ?  But  the  college  chap  of  the  dis- 
trict school  vows  he  must,  and  there  is  at  once  trouble  in  the  camp. 
Theophilus  Thickhead,  irritated  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  teacher,  makes 
sundry  valorous  resolutions  of  corporal  violence,  and  our  slender,  pale- 
faced  functionary  dreads  the  sight  of  the  stalwart  farmer  whenever  he 
appears  in  public. 

A  high-strung,  quick-spoken  woman  is  bent  on  having  her  little 
girl  begin  Grrammar.  True,  the  child  is  ooly  eight  years  old ;  but 
then  she  has  a  good  memory,  and  is  so  remarkably  precocious  that  the 
mo3t  abstruse  subjects  open  to  her  touch  :  besides,  the  lady  herself 
mastered  the  science  in  all  its  details  before  she  was  ten.  Dorothea 
must,  therefore,  at  once  enter  upon  the  enterprise,  although  a  new 
class  must  be  formed  for  her  benefit.  Tom  Brown,  convinced  of  the 
utter  folly  of  the  notion,  resists  every  written  message  of  the  mother 
and  every  oral  entreaty  of  the  child.  The  siege  of  Leyden  witnessed 
no  more  violent  assaults.  Finally,  our  irascible  matron,  feeling  that 
every  sense  of  feminine  propriety  has  been  outraged,  calls  upon  Tom 
at  the  school-room  and,  in  presence  of  the  pupils,  opens  the  vials  of 
her  wrath  in  denunciation  of  such  shameful  contempt  of  her  authority. 
Thomas  shows  the  eifect  of  her  tirade  by  indulging,  after  her  depart- 
ure, in  a  protracted  exercise  of  laughter. 

A  third  parent  has  a  very  tender  heart,  and  utters  terrible  anathe- 
mas against  the  wretch  that  will  dare  lay  his  sacrilegious  finger  on  the 
sacred  muscles  of  his  Benjamin  Franklin.  (Between  you  and  me,  this 
same  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  rascal  in  the  neighborhood,  and  should 
be  soundly  thrashed  every  day.) 

Amidst  such  threatening  and  criticism  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  what  shall  the  teacher  do  ?  He  evidently  can  not  please 
every  body,  and  if  he  could,  would  often  be  doing  wrong,  for  every 
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body  is  some  times  very  ignorant  and  wicked.  Let  him,  therefore, 
please  himself.  Let  him  follow  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  judg- 
ment, regardless  of  parental  strictures.  Let  him,  in  his  humbler 
sphere,  speak  with  the  noble  spirit  of  Luther  at  Worms:  "  Hier  stehe 
Ich ;  Ich  kann  nicht  auders ;  Gott  helfe  mich  ! "  Here  I  stand;  I 
can  not  do  otherwise;  God  help  me  !  w.  w.  D. 


FALLACIES     OF    T  FXT-B  0  0  K  S— No.   II. 


I  HAVE  concluded  in  this  article  to  take  three  subjects  from  our 
Natural  Philosophies.  The  first  respects  what  is  called  Momentum. 
In  a  book  now  before  me,  we  are  told  that  "  The  momentum  of  a  body 
is  its  quantity  of  motion,  and  it  expresses  the  force  with  which  it 
would  strike  against  another  body.  The  momentum  of  a  body  is  as- 
certained by  multiplying  its  weight  by  its  velocity."  Just  below  is 
the  following  question  :  "  What  is  the  momentum  of  a  body  weighing 
5  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  50  feet  per  second  ?"  The  answer 
given  is  250.  Now  how  many  pupils  will  understand  what  this  250 
expresses  ?  I  suspect  most  will  get  the  idea  that  this  force  is  250  lbs., 
that  is,  equal  to  a  weight  or  pressure  of  250  lbs.  But  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Suppose  the  body  to  be  a 
hammer  :  Would  the  blow  move  a  nail  into  a  board  [only]  as  much  as  a 
weight  of  250  lbs.  placed  upon  it?  Evidently  not, —  the  blow  would 
be  vastly  more  effective.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine 
how  much  pressure  would  equal  the  blow  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  compare 
unlike  things.  Blows  must  be  compared  with  blows,  and  pressures 
with  pressures.  The  answer  can  mean  nothing  to  the  student,  unless 
he  is  taught  to  limit  it  as  follows  :  the  momentum  of  the  body  in  the 
case  supposed  is  equal  to  that  of  another  body  weighing  250  lbs.  mov- 
ing 1  foot  per  second.  So  always  these  results  in  problems  of  momen- 
tum express  the  force  of  some  number  of  units  of  weight  moving  over 
one  unit  of  distance  in  one  unit  of  time. 

Another  somewhat  celebrated  work  on  Natural  Philosophy  treats 
the  subject  of  Momentum  very  much  like  the  one  already  noticed,  and 
then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  force  of  collisions,  laying  down  the 
following  principle :  "  If  two  bodies  moving  in  the  same  direction  come 
into  collision  with  each  other,  the  force  of  the  collision  is  measured  by 
the  difference  of  their  momenta ;  but  if  they  move  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  force  of  the  collision  is  much  greater,  for  it  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  momenta."     Let  us  try  this  principle.     Suppose  a  man 
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weighing  150  lbs.,  running  8  miles  per  hour,  should  overtake  and 
collide  with  a  man  weighing  200  lbs.,  moving  6  miles  per  hour.  Each 
has  the  same  momentum,  and,  according  to  this  author,  the  force  of 
their  collision  would  be  nothing.  If  he  believes  this,  let  him  try  the 
experiment.  Or,  again,  suppose  a  heavy  railroad  train  moving  rapidly 
should  meet  a  bumble-bee  flying  in  the  opposite  direction  :  Does  he 
believe  the  force  of  the  collision  would  equal  that  of  the  train  and  the 
bee  combined  ?  I  think  that  all  which  can  be  said  about  the  force  of 
the  blow  is  the  same  as  though  one  body  moving  with  the  algebraic 
difference  of  their  velocities  should  strike  the  other  at  rest. 

Almost  all  our  books  seem  to  be  strangely  unfortunate  in  treating 
of  the  subject  of  the  Tides.  I  have  three  learned  tomes  before  me, 
in  each  of  which  it  is  said  that  "  The  attraction  of  the  Moon,  aided  by 
that  of  the  Sun,  causes  the  tides."  Yet  the  same  books  tell  us  that  the 
Sun  is  less  effective  than  the  Moon  in  raising  a  tide,  although  only  one 
commits  the  gross  blunder  of  saying  that  the  Moon's  "  attractive  force 
upon  the  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Sun."  One  of  these 
authors  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  difficulty  which  students  have  in 
conceiving  of  the  Moon's  raising  a  tide  on  the  side  of  the  Earth  away 
from  her.  I  do  not  think  this  difficulty  is  any  wonder,  if  we  accept 
these  authors'  statements  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tides.  Each  is  obliged 
in  effect  to  contradict  his  fundamental  statement  in  his  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon.  In  fact,  if  this  statement  were  true,  still 
more  serious  difficulties  would  arise ;  for  why  must  not  the  Sun's  tidal 
wave  be  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  Moon  ?  And  why  is 
there  not  a  tide  in  every  wash-tub  ? 

The  truth  is,  if  our  theory  of  Tides  is  not  all  false,  that  the  Moon's 
power  to  raise  a  tide  is  due  to  the  difference  of  her  attractive  force  on 
different  parts  of  the  great  ocean-mass.  Suppose  the  Earth  were  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water:  then,  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth's 
centre  being  about  60  times  the  Earth's  radius,  and  her  attractive  force 
on  the  several  parts  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  her  distance  from 
those  parts,  her  attraction  on  the  water  nearest  her  will  be  represented 
by  6P,  on  the  solid  mass  by  60",  and  on  the  water  farthest  from  her 
by  59".  Hence,  the  difference  of  attraction  which  causes  the  water 
nearest  the  Moon  to  swell  up  from  the  solid  Earth  will  be  about  the 
same  as  that  difference  of  attraction  which  pulls  the  solid  Earth  away 
from  the  most  distant  water.  Again  :  although  the  Sun's  attraction 
vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  Moon,  its  power  to  raise  a  tide  is  much  less, 
because  its  difference  of  attraction  at  the  three  points  above  mentioned 
is  much  less,  being  represented  by  (95000000  -f  4000)"  — 95000000" 
and  95000000"  —  (950U0000  —  4000)"  respectively.  h. 
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On  Trigonometric  Series. — Develop  tan-^j:  into  a  series. 

dx  /     1     \ 

Let  y=tan-'a;...[l].     Differentiating  [1],  ^y— oi^^^a^L,  ^J 

...[2].     Expanding  -.    ,     3  into  a  series,  i-q;:p=l — x''-\-x'' — x''-\-x^ 
a;'"-]- etc...  [3].       .-.  dy=dx — x''dx-\-x*dx — x^dx-]-x^dx — x^^dx-^- 

Qr>3  rt^5  ™7  qn9  /v»ll 

etc.. .[4].     Integrating,  2/=^—- g-+^— -^+-9^— ^+etc [5]. 

m3  /v>5  /y»7  /ytV  rY*^^ 

.•.tan-'a:  =  a:— g-+--— y+-g— jj+etc...[6].      If  tan-'a;==an 

arc  of  45  degrees,  then  x=l,  and-^=l—i  +  l-^  +  l-Jj-{-etc...[T\. 

But  this  series  converges  too  slowly  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

4  tan  f — 4  tan^$ 
By  Analytic  Trigonometry,  tan4<f=  j^^g-^^.^qpy^^.      Let  tan$ 

-1;  then  tan 4t  =  iff;  tan-^iffi-|=tan-4f§—tan-^l:=tan-^l^; 

.-.  -J=4tan-4— tan-'^ig.     Make  x=l  and  ^Jy  in  [6],  and  we  get 

^         /I        1  1  1       J^         1  \      /  1  _     1       I 

T^'^iT~3:5^+5:F"~7.5^+9.5''~11.5"+^*'^-j""V:i39     8.239"'^ 

terms  be  taken,  we  shall  finally  have 
^=3.14159265358979323846264338327950288419716939937510  + 

Prohlems. —  (1.)    If  7t   represents  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  unity,  show  that 

|-=|Xj|X|fXi|X  WXJII  etc.  to  infinity. 

dx 
(2.)  Integrate  jlj^^Yl~=^-' 

/^o  X  T  dx  /  ^  N  T  .       X         dx 

(3.)  Integrate  jjj^^^-  (4.)  Integrate  ^qip^- 

FrankUn,  Venango  Co.,  Pa.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 
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Calculating  Time. —  Question.  What  is  the  length  of  time,  in 
calendar  years,  months  and  days,  from  June  19th,  1858,  to  Sept.  14th, 
1861? 

Answer.  3  years,  2  months,  and  25  days. 

How  shall  we  teach  school-children  to  arrive  at  this  result?  Shall 
we  put  down  the  'sum'  thus, 

1861         9         14  1860         8         13 

1858         6         19  or  1857         5         18 

3         2         25  3         2         25 

and  'subtract',  or  shall  we  allow  them  to  say  that  from  1858  to  1861, 
day  and  month  corresponding,  is  3  years ;  from  June  to  September, 
day  of  month  corresponding,  is  8  months;  and  .-.  the  required  time  is 
3  years,  2  months,  and  25  days,  since  the  19th  of  September  is  five 
days  beyond  the  specified  date  ?  I  say  allow,  because  I  have  known 
teachers  who  were  unwilling  to  permit  their  pupils  to  arrive  at  difi"er- 
ence  of  time  between  two  given  dates  without  the  preliminary  opera- 
tion as  above. 

Again  :  How  many  days  from  Jan.  17th,  1856,  to  June  26th,  1856? 

To  17th  of  February, 81  days 

"       "      "   March,   (29) 60     " 

''       "      "   April,     (31)  91     " 

"      "      "   Mav,       (30) 121    " 

"      "■    "June,      (31)  152    " 

"   25th  "       "         (  8) 160    " 

From  July  28d,  1857,  to  Nov.  14th,  1857  ? 

July  23d  to  August  28d 81  days 

"       "      "  Sept.         "    (31) 62    " 

"       "      "  Oct.  "    (30) 92    " 

u         u        a  Nov.  "      (31) 123     '' 

Deduct  9  gives  114  days. 
From  February  17th,  1859,  to  January  3d,  1860? 

From  Jan.  3d  to  Feb.  3d  is 31  days 

"  "       "     "      17th     (14)  45    " 

865  —  45  gives  320  days. 
Thinking  pupils,  and  young  ones  too  (young  pupils  do  think,  teach- 
er, although  they  do  not  always  get  credit  for  it),  will  wish  to  know 
why  we  take  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  we  leave,  for  the  re- 
quired number  of  days,  from  a  given  day  in  one  month  to  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  next.  How  many  days  from  March  9th  to  April 
9th?  There  are  in  March  after  the  9th  day  81—9  days;  to  the  9th 
of  April  from  the  9th  of  March  there  will  then  be  31 — 9-f9,  or  31 
days,  and  so  in  any  month.  As  I  said  above.  Will  you  alloio  your 
pupils  to  perform  these  operations  mentally  if  they  wish  ?  Will  you 
not  even  insist  that  in  all  such  operations  the  blackboard  and  slate 
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shall  be  utterly  ignored  ?  I  have  had  many  experiences  like  the  fol- 
lowing. A  day  or  two  since  I  mailed  a  small  package  at  the  post-office 
of  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  gentlemanly  clerk,  after  deliberately 
weighing  it,  and  figuring  some  time  with  a  pencil  and  sheet  of  paper, 
ascertained  that  it  required  two  or  three  more  stamps.  Shall  we  allow 
our  pupils  to  be  so  tied  to  pencil  and  paper  or  slate  that  3x8  —  9 
shall  be  deemed  too  complicated  an  algebraic  operation  wherewith  to 
bother  their  brains?  Are  not  objections  to  such  mental  exercises 
much  like  the  outcry  of  the  conservative  party  on  the  question  of  car- 
rying the  grist  to  mill  ?  Shall  we  carry  one  bushel  of  grain  balanced 
by  the  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  donkey,  which  (the  stone,  not 
the  donkey)  has  been  handed  down  an  heirloom  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  or,  shall  we  follow  the  dictates  of  innovating  Young 
America,  and  carry  a  double  grist  and  go  less  often  ?  I  say,  Young 
America  for  me.  o.  s.  w. 

Solutions. — %  {May).    \V]...x:y::z:w.      \2']...xy-\-zw=^'&2,. 
[3]. .  .xz-\-yw=^-^^'^. 
W"-^'^j^~  I  Eqs.  [4]  and  [5]  are  obtained  from  Eq.  [1]. 

[6]...2'4-?/'=468,  obtained  by  substituting  [4]  and  [5]  in  Eq.  [3]. 

y''  z" 

x=—,  and  w= — ,  which  we  substitute  in  Eq.  [2]  and  obtain 

if'       z"" 

— -[- — =582.     By  clearing  of  fractions  we  obtain 

[8]...2*4-2^y+2/'=219024,  obtained  by  squaring  Eq.  [6].     Subtract 

Eqs.  [7]  and  [8]  and  transpose,  we  obtain 

[9]...^y+29l2:«/=109512.    By  complt'g  □  and  ext'g  root  we  obtain 

[10].. .2;2/=216,  which  X  2  and  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  Eq.  [6], 

[ll]...2^+2--y+ 2/^=900 ;  [12]..-2=— 22i/+z/^=36. 

z^y=  30  z  —  y=  6 

^=18,  w=12,  a:=8,  ?^=27.     Hence  numbers  are  8,  12,  18,  27,  Ans. 
^  SIGMA. 

14.  The  boy  pays  for  the  first  30  apples  45  cents,  for  the  second  30 

20  cents :  he  sells  them  all  for  60  cents.    For  the  first  30  he  pays  \\  cts. 

each,  and  in  selling  them  loses  \  cent  each,  or  15  cents  on  the  whole. 

For  the  second  30  he  pays  I  cent  each,  and  in  selling  them  gains  i 

cent  each,  or  10  cents  on  the  whole.     Hence  he  loses  5  cents  more 

than  he  gains  in  the  operation.  A.  L. 

Problem. — 18.  A  man  owning  a  circular  field  fenced  in  by  a  stone 
wall,  containing  just  ten  acres  inside  the  wall,  wishes  to  know  how  long 
a  halter  must  be,  when  made  fast  to  the  wall,  that  will  allow  his  horse 
to  feed  on  just  one  acre  of  ground.  SIGMA. 
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Nkw-York  State  Teachers'  Association. — The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New-York  State  Teachers'  Association  was  hehi  this  year,  at  Ehnira.  The 
Association  is  large,  and,  judging  from  the  report  we  find  in  the  New-York  Teac-h- 
er,  the  meeting  was  both  interesting  and  profitable.  James  Atvvater,  of  Lockport, 
is  the  Presidentelect.  We  wish  all  our  teachers  might  read  the  excellent  inau- 
gural address  of  Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  the  President  of  the 
Association.  We  take  from  it  the  following  on  School  Architecture:  "  Few  pa- 
rents are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  their  children.  They  will 
some  times  ask,  apparently  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  why  it  is  that  children  are 
so  unwilling  to  attend  school.  They  will  blauK;  the  teacher,  declare  him  unfit 
for  his  place  and  unworthy  of  his  salt,  because  he  can  not  transmute  his  dungeon 
into  a  palace,  and  persuade  his  pupils  to  feel  at  home  in  the  dismalest  room  they 
evei-  entered.  What  is  this  but  adding  insult  to  injury  ?  The  teacher  could 
hardly  do  mightier  miracles  with  Aladdin's  lamp  than  lie  is  expected  to  perform 
without  conjuring,  and  without  adequate  compensation.  Let  one  of  our  stout 
farmers  be  compelled  to  sit  six  hours  a  day  in  an  atmosphere  foul  as  that  of  Libby 
Prison,  on  a  slab  bench  without  a  back,  with  his  toes  half  frozen,  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  he  miglit  wish  himself  in  the  woods  felling  trees. 

"  The  moral  and  aesthetic  influences  of  a  neat  and  cheerful  school-house  are 
well  worth  securing.  The  preacher  who  declared  '  there  is  something  of  religion 
in  a  clean  shirt'  might  have  added  that  a  pleasant  school-room  is  a  good  moral- 
ist. Ideas  are  like  chameleons:  they  imbibe  and  retain  the  color  of  the  objects 
they  are  associated  with.  In  some  school-houses  learning  is  a  dingy,  musty, 
loathsome  commodity:  Grammar  suggests  headache,  drowsiness,  and  tortured 
spines  ;  Arithmetic  is  a  counting  of  long  dreary  hours  of  bondage  to  a  hated  task  ; 
and  Geography  recalls  a  low  ceiling  indecent  with  charcoal  scrawls.  In  other 
school-rooms,  like  those  which  adorn  many  of  our  cities,  knowledge  is  radiant 
witii  delightful  hues — 'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever'.  When  the  pursuit 
of  learning  is  connected  witii  pleasant  apartments  and  smiling  faces,  it  is  elevated 
to  a  delight:  it  is  degraded  to  a  drudgery  with  surroundings  that  create  discomfort." 

There  is  more  that  we  should  be  glad  to  take  for  the  Teacher,  but  have  not 
room.  We  suppose  the  school-teachers  who  may  read  this  will  accept  every 
word  of  it.  Do  you  do  your  part  in  keeping  your  rooms  clean,  desks  free  from 
marks  and  cuts,  and  walls  in  all  parts  free  from  scrawls  of  every  kind? 

National  Association  of  School  Superintendents. —  At  a  meeting  of  State 
Superintendents,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  I6th  of  August,  it  was  voted  to 
form  a  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  to  be  composed  of  those 
devoted  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in  the  several  states  and  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country.     The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  City  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
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Tuesday,  February  6th,  1866,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  A  report  of  a  committee  on  per- 
manent organization  may  tlien  be  expected.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
topics  for  discussion,  witli  the  results  of  mature  investigation,  papers  will  be  read 
as  follows:  (1)  'School  Statistics — their  value,  the  points  of  inquiry,  and  the 
mode  of  collecting  them.'  By  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Cobuni,  State  Superintendent,  Pa. 
(2)  '  Practicability  of  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  School  Systems  of  the  different 
States.'  By  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent*  Maryland.  (3)  '  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education.'  By  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State  Superintendent,  Ohio. 
(4)  '  Free  High  Schools  an  essential  part  of  each  State  School  System.'  By  Hon. 
J.  White,  Sec.  of  Board  of  Education,  Mass.  (5)  'Cost  per  capita  of  Education 
in  the  different  States.'  (6)  Leading  Features  of  a  Model  State  School  System.' 
(7)  'What  are  the  Greatest  Defects  in  the  Existing  Systems  in  the  several  States?' 
It  is  desired  that  these  papers  shall  be  brief, —  each  not  exceeding  twenty  minutes 
in  the  reading, —  that  the  time  may  be  given  largely  to  discussion. 

All  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  proposed  organization,  as  above  stated,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  be  present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  doings  of  the  meeting. 

The  state  of  our  country  invites  new  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Never,  since  the  Christian  era,  has  there  been  a  more  urgent 
demand  for  labor  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Education,  nor  a  more  inviting 
field  for  results  In  several  states  new  systems  are  to  be  organized;  in  all,  pro- 
gress is  needed.  A  free  comparison  of  views  as  to  defects  existing  and  improve- 
ments needed,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  and  the 
widest  observation,  promises  to  make  the  meeting  in  Washington  one  of  rare  in- 
terest and  value.  BIRDSEY  GRANT  NORTHROP,  President. 

L.  VAN  BOKKELEN  (State  Snp't  Md.),  Secretary. 
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Coles  Cocnty  Normal  School. —  Through  the  earnest  and  persevering  efforts 
of  our  County  Superintendent,  and  the  liberality  of  our  Board  of  Supervisors,  we 
have  enjoyed  in  our  midst,  for  nearly  a  month  of  the  summer  vacation,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Normal  School.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  effect- 
ive modes  of  reaching  and  elevating  the  teachers  and,  through  them,  the  schools 
of  our  state?  Our  meeting  was  neither  a  clamorous  debating-club  nor  an  insti- 
tute composed  of  irresponsible  members,  but  a  school  in  which  lessons  were  as- 
signed, studied,  and  recited.  We  hope  that  this  was  one  of  a  series  of  such 
schools  to  be  held  in  our  county.  At  the  close,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resnlved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Normal  School,  do  most  heartily  tender  to  Prof.  Metcalf, 
from  whom  we  regri't  that  we  must  so  soon  part,  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  able  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  exercises  of  this  school,  and  do  also  express  our  hope  to 
enjoy  again  his  most  valuable  services.  G. 

Charleston,  Sept.  14, 1865. 

Hancock  County  Teachers'  Institute. —  A  four-days  session  was  held  at  Nau- 
voo,  beginning  August  28th.  From  the  full  report  of  the  Secretary,  as  published 
in  the  county  papers,  we  condense  the  following: 

Exercises  in  Reading,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Orthogra- 
phy, Gymnastics,  Declamation,  Grammar,  and  Penmanship,  were  conducted  by 
teachers  residing  in  the  county.     Essays  were  read  upon  the  following  subjects: 
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Teachers'  BeapooaaKlities,  bj  Miss  Hazea ;  ShsDa.  by  Xl«6  Anna  Gnr.  Lectures 
mnd  Addreasea  «rere  delivered  a*  follow?:  The  Pr»?s«rnl  Sjstem  of  Teacfaing  ( latro- 
duetory  Lecnre),  by  R.  W.  McKinaey.  Esq. :  School  ♦jOTemnnrni:.  by  Hon.  Xew- 
ton  Bateraan;  Ortbo^rnpbT  of  the  En^efa  Laogaagc,  br  Dr.  Wa.  BttrmaiAi- 
CoancT  Xorml  Sdiook.  by  Ser.  M.  W^deumtyw.  Weememam  wen  had  a^M 
tbe  f.^ii  .<^-i?  r.^mr<-  M»1^  of  PrcTenUBg  Ivdamtm  aad  Ahaeaee  «ffPa|iiK  aad 
the  -  he  sessioBS  of  tbe  bathate  p<  i— ibIIjp  at  S^awro* 

(whic  negatiieX     Beaultiima  wete  a^opcrd  as  fcBows: 

(1.)  Tint  we  haa  it  as  aa  ■■iaiTtiil-iMF  jaaririna  «r  nmu^m  tkat  Aae  is 
til— iiij,  iatereat  e»iaM<  ia  tte  iMvartBaee at gsad  tea^ise-  as  BaHfealed  ky  aa 

(3L>  Tbat  Bogiwiag  leacker,  wilkaAae  reewd  M  hii  or  her  poaaaal  sceteat. 
ateiat  for  triTJal  rfanna-  fro^  the  awctiags  of  tUa  iaiilitait. 

(3L  4.  a.)  rtW^e  are  reaotartnaa  of  ** — *-  to  the  fcUaieaa  and  tte  Aar  fer  Oi 
ta  the  atJaoM  far  1 fit  slHj  ■] 

There  were  present  stxty-e^t  awbers.  aD  of  whon  particTpated  ia  driH-eaer- 

etses,  ma  kins  the  st^ssion  one  of  aaiEaal  interest  and  profit.  The  oKccro  elected 
are  — President,  G.  W.  Rtteheider  (Co.  Sap's);  Vice-PresideBts,  Rer.  S.  A.  Pre»- 
dss,  F.  C.  Crane.  Ber.  M.  Wildenmeyer:  Sec..  Anna  Gray;  Treas.,  F.  W. 


NossAL  ITxrrEBsrrT. — The  foDowii^  is  the  gammary  vflikie  Catakigae  jast  i 

of  the  Xonnal  UtiiTerrity: 

Senior  CliaS 4 7 11 

MiddIeCl*.*s 38 18 »6 

Junior  CUfS 162  ....     »S 215 

Total ±t>i ^ *S3 

Modd  S«A>]1 —  asLs.  bois.  vveu. 

Grammar  and  High-School  Departments..   110 14S ±5S 

Priaiary  and  Intermediate  Departments. .     67 S6 133 

Total 177 ~iM 411 

Total  in  the  University (382+411)  693 

Tbepre^^-'  '   ~  -4.  11th,  with  all  departaents  very  falL     la  Ae 

Normal  S  itteodance^  in  the  Model  School  360, — ■■  ■  *  '■(; 

in  all  at  I  h 

Chicago. — The  schools  of  the  city  were  never  in  a  aaoie  cioadcd  coaditi—  ak 
this  season  of  the  year  than  at  present.  All  po^ble  aecomBodatioa^  irailaMr^ 
are  secured  by  the  Board,  and  still  the  earnest  cry  is  "  More  rooM."  Tbic  teac^ 
eis  of  last  year  have  very  generally  retamed  tq  their  posts;  tkere  having  beea 
an  anosaally  small  namber  of  resignatioBS  daring  the  Tacatioa.  A.  B.  Sabis, 
lately  Principal  of  the  Dearborn  School,  is  placed  in  charge  of  tbe  Newbeirj. 
Geo.  D.  Broooiell,  Prinoipal  of  the  Dearborn  School  previoie  to  the  last  two  yeaia; 
has  been  ag^iia  elected  to  that  position.  C.in.>I  Gaytes  again  enters  the  ERgh  School 
as  Prof,  ot  Mathematics ;  and  Mr.  Peabody.  toriBerly  Saperinteadcat  of  '^rhoatT 
and  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Racine.  Wiscnosia.  tafceg  tbe  rhmw af  yptaral 
&  iences.     The  Xormal  Department  of  the  H;^'^    -■  "       "   "     -  '  '     j    ;.  aad 

Mrs.  Case,  of  Rochester,  X.  T..  has  been  electci  -y  of 

$1«»>  per  ana  am.     T' -  -  •  -'^'lofore  kno»^  .^.    ..      ,_   ^.        ^     „-  been 

christened  as  the  -  W      -    -  -  a  eoupfiBM»t  to  Wb.  H.  Wells;  Esi|^  fer 

eight  years  Superint  ^  -in  the  city,  and  now  a  ateaberof  tbe  Scale 

Board  of  Education.  has  been  worthily  bestowvd,  and  has  been  aB- 

ply  earned.     Moises  I    .  Iowa,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Jones 

School. 

Among  the  amended  rules  of  tbe  Board  of  Edacatioa  is  oae  changtag  the  tiae 
of  vacation  so  that  the  term-time  shall  be  fn»  a  week  to  tea  days  less  than  for- 
merly. Teachers  absent  on  accoont  of  sickness  less  than  two  weeks  lose  no  pay 
for  such  absence.  There  will  hereafter  be  an  exuuBatww  of  appficaats  lor  posi- 
tioB  as  teachers  on  tbe  Friday  preceding  the  coaacaccaaeat  of  each  term.    v. 
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Chicago  iNSTirrxE.  —  The  first  moofinc^  of  this  body  for  the  year  took  place 
Scptt'iiibi'i-  17th.  Little  Wiis  (lone  beyond  oig;iniz.ition  nnd  ;i  diseussioii  of  plans 
for  the  future.  In  the  General  Iiistitnto,  leetnres,  essays,  discussions,  and  answers 
to  questions  from  the  query  box,  will  form  prominent  featui'es.  In  the  Sections, 
the  exercises  will  be  confined  more  closely  to  the  ginde  of  studies  taught  by  the 
tcacliers  of  the  section.  The  sections  were  organized  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  as  chairmen  for  the  term: 
A.  N.  Merriman  of  1st  Section,  comprising  teachers  of  1st  and  2d  Grades  and  of 

the  High  School. 
E.  C.  Delano  of         2d         "  "  "  3d  and  4fh 

Mr.  Leavitt  (of  Bd.  of  Ed.)  of  3d  Section,  comprising  teachers  of  5th  and  6th  Gs. 
S.  H    White  4th  "  "  "  7th  and  8th    " 

G.  W.  SpoflFord  5th         "  "  "  9th  Grade. 

J.  J.  Noble  6th         "  "  "  IDth 

Messrs.  Delano,  White,  NTohle,  and  Messrs.  Butler  of  the  Wa.shington  School, 
Barnes  of  the  Moseley,  and  Dewey  of  tiie  Jones,  were  elected  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Institute  for  the  year,  and  Miss  Flagg  of  the  Brown  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary, w. 

Cook  County  Institutes. — J  F  Eberhart,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Cook  county,  will  hold  two  institutes  this  fill:  one  at  Palatine,  commencing  Sep- 
tember 25th  ;  the  other  at  Orland,  commencing  October  2d.  A  corps  of  able 
lecturers  and  instructors  has  been  secured  for  each  institute.  w. 

Removal. — W.  W.  Davis,  A.M.,  late  of  Sterling,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Rock  Island,  succeeding  Mr.  James  Gow,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent. 

Mr.  a.  M.  Gow,  formerly  Editor  of  the  Teacher,  has  recently  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Rock  Island,  and  formed  a  business  connec- 
tion with  Messrs.  Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Livingston,  after  serving  his  country  honorably  as  a  member  of  the 
14th  Illinois  Cavalry  (with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  we  think)  until  his  regiment 
was  mustered  out,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  has  resumed  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, as  Principal  of  the  Kt'ithsburg  Union  Graded  School.  Mr.  Livingston  holds  a 
State  Diploma  and  stands  high  as  a  teacher.  Tlie  people  of  Keithsburg  are  for- 
tunate in  securing  his  services:  we  hope  he  is  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the 
position.  N. 
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Affixes  in  their  Origin  and  Applications,  exhibiting  the  Etvmologic  Structure 
of  English  Words.     By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.     Philada. :'  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  271  pages,  upon  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject,  and  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  who  has  attained  eminence  both  in  physical  and  philological 
studies.  The  present  work  surprises  one  by  showing  how  much  of  the  etymologic 
structure  of  the  English  language  depends  on  affixes.  We  are  told  by  the  author 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are  not  three  hundred  roots  in  any  language:  so  that 
the  100,000  or  more  English  words  must  be  chiefly  made  up  by  the  use  of  affixes. 
He  elucidates  this  opinion  by  showing,  from  actual  count,  that  the  prefix  'un' 
occurs  in  4600  words;  that  of  the  root  '  fac'  640  words  are  formed ;  and  that  the 
suffix  '  ly'  occurs  in  2000  words.  These  are  only  three  cases  out  of  a  great  num- 
ber given. 
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An  enormous  amount  of  the  minutest  !ahor  must  have  been  required  in  pre- 
paring the  material*  for  the  book.  It  is  collected  from  all  im;ijnnable  sources. 
And,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  somewhat  htisty  locking-over,  the  author's 
knowledge  seems  wonderfully  accurate.  Some  writers  talk  very  flippantly  about 
languages  little  known,  as  the  Welsh,  giving  words  and  assigning  meanings  that 
would  sorely  puzzle  tliose  whose  vernacular  the  langTiage  happens  to  be.  Not  so 
Mr.  Hiildeman.  He  seems  just  as  conscientious  in  these  fields,  where  his  errors 
might  escape  notice,  as  in  the  cl.is.>»ic  fi -Ids  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  his  actu- 
ally taken  pains  to  learn  the  meaning  of  -ot-  in  pysgoticr.  as  well  as  -at-  in pisrator  ; 
and  his  pains  have  been  rewarded  with  success. 

Mr.  Haldem:«n  is  a  mort.il  enemv  to  all  v^igueness,  superficiality,  and  charlatan- 
ism. For  these  qunlities  we  heartily  commend  the  book.  Any  man  that  substi- 
tutes the  gold  of  genuine  merit  for  the  brass  of  pretense  in  any  department  of 
literature,  in  America,  doi'S  a  sterling  si-rvice  where  it  is  greatly  needed. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  Let  them  give 
it  a  thorough  and  careful  study:  we  feel  assured  that  the  labor  will  be  abundantly 
rep:iid. 

The  publishers  have  certainly  done  their  share  toward  recommending  this 
volume  to  the  public:  it  is  beautifully  printed  and  elegantly  bound. 

Methods  OF  Instruction.     By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.M.     Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  near  500  p:iges,  containing  a  theoretical  discussion  of  Methods 
of  Instruction,  and  pnictical  directions  to  teachers.  Prof  Wickersham,  the  au- 
thor, is  the  accomplislied  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  at 
Miilersville:  and  the  present  work,  as  well  as  the  previously-published  volume  on 
School  Economy,  is  the  result  of  his  labors  with  his  students,  and  embodies  what 
has  been  presented  to  them  in  lectures.  The  book  has  the  merit,  therefore,  of 
being  the  product  of  actual  experiment  upon  the  principles  evolved  by  the  thought 
of  its  author, —  for  Prof  W.  has  been  a  hard  and  thorough  student  and  thinker: 
he  is  not  a  mere  empiric,  but  a  ripe  scholar,  verifving  his  results  by  experiment. 

Of  the 'School  Economy' a  somewhat  extended  notice  appeared  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  journal.  We  have  only  time  to  say,  now.  that  the  present  volume 
is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  preceding.  We  add,  however,  that  we  h;iil  the  ap- 
pearance of  both  b'>oks  as  an  indication  of  the  increased  attention  now  given  to 
to  the  Science  of  Education  and  ihe  \\t  of  Teaching.  From  such  investigatii)ns, 
repeated  and  persisted  in,  we  may  expect  tlie  best  results  in  the  form  of  an  Amer- 
ican system  of  Ped;igogy.  European  taeatises  on  this  subject,  however  excellent, 
can  never  meet  our  wants.  The  products  of  a  despotism  will  never  supply  the 
needs  of  a  free  republic.  Prof  Wickersham,  in  these  volumes,  is  honoring  his 
country,  as  well  as  improving  the  means  of  education. 

Lite  of  Horace  Mann.     By  his  Wife.     Boston  :  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co. 

The  name  of  Horace  Mann  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every 
true  educator,  and  every  true  man.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  he  gave  his 
rich  and  vahttble  life,  with  its  unmatched  powers  and  its  glowing  enthusiasm,  to 
the  work  of  improving  m:uikitid  through  the  agency  of  education.  In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  manv  contests.  But,  now  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has 
cleared  away,  that  prejudices  have  had  tiiin-  to  subside,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides 
that,  as  to  e.*seutials,  Mr.  .Mann  was  always  in  the  right  and  his  as.-<ail.-ints  in  the 
wrong.  His  name  will  descend  to  poster. ly  as  the  patron  p<\r  fX'-eileurt  of  popular 
education.  No  mm  or  combination  of  men  Oiin  drive  out  of  the  American  mind 
the  couyiction  that  to  his  genius,  his  indomitable  euergy  and  coumge,  his  large- 
hearted  benevolence,  and  liis  devotion  of  himself  to  the  public  good,  more  than 
to  any  other  cause,  is  due  the  great  progress  made  by  our  systems  of  popular  ed- 
ucation in  the  last  twenty-tiv<>  years.  On  this  point  his  fame  is  secure:  time  will 
not  obscure  but  only  brighten  his  escutcheon 
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And  this  book  is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  liis  noble  character  and  many  vir- 
tues. It  a]lf)ws  iiiu),  to  a  great  extent,  to  declare  liimsolf  to  us  by  his  private 
letters.  It  gives  in  his  own  words  many  of  his  views  that  it  would  have  been 
difficidt  for  other  parties  to  give  correctly  and  justly.  It  unfolds  the  man,  and 
lets  us  into  the  arcana  of  his  motives  and  feelings. 

But  against  one  thing  in  this  book  we  enter  our  protest.  The  author  seems  to 
consider  it  her  special  mission  to  attack  all  manner  of  theology  except,  that  pro- 
fessed by  Mr.  Mann  himself.  It  is  as.serted  /inxsim  that  opposition  to  his  benefi- 
cent measures  sprang  from  'orthodoxy'.  The  implication  is  constantly  thrown 
out  that  'orthodoxy'  is  fatal  to  popular  education, —  that  to  prove  a  man  'ortho- 
dox' is  to  prove  him  an  enemy  to  Normal  Schools,  and  to  all  the  other  instru- 
mentalities for  improving  teachers.  Now  this  is  certainly  unjust,  and  is  it  not  a 
trifle  bigoted  y  Some  of  Mr.  Mann's  best  fr'iends  were  'orthodox',  and  some  of 
his  worst  enemies  'heterodox'  enough  for  Tom  Paine.  Was  not  Gov.  Briggs  or- 
thodox? and  Dr.  Sears?  and  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey?  and  Rev.  Henry  James,  of 
whom  Mr.  Mann  speaks,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  of  a  friend?  And  what  better 
helpers  had  Mr.  M.  and  the  cause  than  these  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  similar 
theological  views?  Had  he  received  no  orthodox  support  in  his  nrduous  and 
thrice-honorable  battle  with  apathy,  ignorance,  and  active  evil,  he  must  inevita- 
bly have  succumbed  before  their  baleful  power. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  we  object  to  this  mixing  of  theological  wrangles  with 
the  great  question  of  popular  education.  The  biographer  of  Horace  Mann  must 
be  free  from  all  manner  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  bigotry.  Just  so  far  as  it  is 
insisted  upon  that  men  can  not  be  good  educators  unless  they  hold  a  certain  faith, 
or  want  of  faith,  just  so  far  is  the  cause  crippled  and  its  power  curtailed.  When 
will  men  and  women  learn  religion  in  stead  of  theology,  and  devote  their  energies 
to  a  practical  illustration  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  a  warfare  against  the  be- 
liefs of  their  fellows  ? 

We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  warmly  commending  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
to  the  careful  study  of  every  man  and  woman,  and  especially  of  every  teacher. 
Its  conscientious  perusal  will  strengthen  the  good  purposes  within  them,  and  in- 
spire them  to  a  nobler  manhood. 

This  book  appears  in  an  attractive  dress,  and  its  pi'inting  and  binding  clearly 
show  that  our  war  has  by  no  means  prevented  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  books. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-Books.      Crosby  &  Ainsworth,  Boston ;  Geo. 
&  C.  W.  Sherwood,  Chicago. 

For  us  to  commend  this  series  of  copy-books  to  our  fellow  teachers  would  be  as 
useless  as  to  extol  a  man's  merits  to  his  best  friends.  Their  excellences  are  every 
where  known  to  the  profession.  With  a  determination  not  to  be  excelled  in  merit 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  schools,  the  publishers  have  revised  the 
series  by  publishing  several  of  the  numbers  with  new  and  entirely  different  copies. 
The  revised  set  of  books  is  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  and  fully  sus- 
tains the  high  reputation  of  the  series.  w. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.     E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia;  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co.,  Ciiicago. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  highest  book  in  its  author's  series  of  Geographies.  It  is 
entirely  new — maps,  text,  and  illustrations.  The  Geography,  a  small  l'2mo  vol- 
ume of  456  pages,  is  admirably  arranged  according  to  the  topical  method,  and 
notices  the  important  facts  in  the  commerce,  population  and  progress  of  countries 
which  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  has  developed.  It  also  contains  valuable 
statistical  tables  and  a  geographical  vocabulary.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  very  complete 
encyclopaedia  of  geography.  The  Atlas  contains  a  series  of  44  maps,  compiled 
from  such  authorities  as  Keith,  Johnston  and  Kiepert,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
surveys  of  the  War  Department,  etc.,  etc.  In  execution  they  are  admirable.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  them.  The  Geography  and  Atlas  are  a  fit 
termination  to  an  excellent  series.  w. 
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VoLUiME  XI.  NOVEMBER,  1865.  Number  11. 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS,    WITH    THEIR   DISTINXTIYE    CHARACTERISTICS, 

SHOULD    BE    ESTABLISHED    AND    MAINTAINED    AT    THE 

PUBLIC   EXPENSE   IN   EACH   STATE.* 


BY     RICHARD     EDWARDS. 


[Concluded  from  last  number.] 

But,  thank  God,  the  wise  utterances  of  the  past  are  still  with  us, 
Pestalozzi  has  not  faded  out.  Horace  Mann  is  commemorated  not 
alone,  or  chiefly,  in  statue  and  monument,  however  honorable  these 
may  be  to  those  who  rear  them.  Literature  preserves  for  us  the  re- 
sults of  ancient  and  modern  thought  and  experience  on  the  subject  of 
education.  And  the  normal  school  has  therefore  for  one  of  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  that  it  imparts  instruction  in  the  science  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Thoughtful  men  have  observed 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  juvenile  and  adult,  have  compared  the 
results  of  their  observations,  and  have  given  us  the  truths  and  princi- 
ples evolved  by  their  thinking.  These  we  are  able,  to  some  extent, 
to  present  to  our  normal  students  as  helps  in  forming  their  own  opin- 
ions, and  constructing  their  own  theories  of  education  ;  and  every 
year  improves  the  material  thus  furnished.  In  our  times  many  able 
minds  are  intensely  laboring  upon  this  problem  of  ascertaining  and 
stating  the  principles  of  education.  Books  are  continually  issuing 
from  the  press  setting  them  forth.  Of  course,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
publications  there  has  been  some  trash.  In  our  eagerness,  we  have 
plucked  some  immature  fruit.  The  tree  is  young,  and  has  not  yet, 
we  are  confident,  reached  its  best  bearing.  But  already  some  plump 
and  luscious  specimens  have  fallen  into  our  baskets ;  and  we  know 
that  more  and  finer  is  yet  to  come.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  cherish 
the  tree  J  let  the  soil  be  tilled  by  the  assiduous  labor  of  every  active 
teacher;  let  it  be  watered  by  the  generous  showers  of  a  beneficent 

*  Read  before  the  National  Toaclicrs'  Associatiou,  at  Hanisburg,  Aug.  16,  1865 
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legislation  ;  and  let  it  be  warmed  into  lusty  life  and  a  glorious  fruitage 
by  the  genial  rays  of  an  appreciative  public  sentiment ! 

It  has  been  some  times  intimated  that  this  pretended  science  of  edu- 
cation is  a  myth, —  that  the  talk  about  it  is  of  little  account.  It  has  been 
charged,  perhaps  not  altogether  generously,  that  its  advocates  and 
professors  are  more  enthusiastic  than  wise;  that  they  are  either  inten- 
tional deceivers  of  the  public,  or  unwitting  deceivers  of  themselves; 
that,  in  short,  the  whole  matter  is  a  sort  of  well-intentioned  imposture. 
Now,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  some  of  the  talk  aforesaid  has  been  a 
trifle  unsubstantial ;  that  an  occasional  apostle  has  appeared  with 
more  zeal  than  knowledge;  that  some  of  the  professors,  it  is  barely 
possible,  have  chipped  the  shell  a  little  prematurely.  But  it  is  not 
necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  assure  you  that  there  is  here  as  noble  a 
science  as  ever  engaged  the  thought  of  man.  There  are  immutable 
principles  here,  that  ought  to  be  studied  and  comprehended  by  every 
young  person  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  There  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  foundation  for  a  profession  of  teachers.  Compare 
the  science  of  Education  with  other  sciences  in  this  respect.  Take 
the  science  of  Medicine.  Have  we  not  well-defined,  universally-ac- 
knowledged, practically-important  principles,  as  well  in  the  Teachers' 
College  as  the  College  of  Physicians?  and  as  that  science  now  is,  with 
its  various  schools  and  numerous  isms,  have  we  not  about  as  many  of 
them?  Or  take  the  clerical  profession,  including  all  the  denomina- 
tions considered  respectable,  and  are  there  not  as  many  useful  and  im- 
portant points  upon  which  we  teachers  are  all  agreed  as  there  are 
among  the  ministers  ?  In  truth,  the  science  of  education  is  in  some 
respects  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.  Its  conclusions  have  not 
crystallized  into  such  rigid  forms  that  there  is  no  room  for  further 
discussion.  Its  principles  are  sufficiently  well  established  to  serve  as 
guides  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer,  but  not  so  limited  in  details  as 
to  cramp  his  faculties  or  repress  his  thought. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  second  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
normal  school, —  that  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  the  Science  of  Education 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Another  essential  requisite  in  a  normal  school  is,  that  it  gives  its 
pupils  an  opportunity  of  some  kind  for  practice  in  teaching,  under  the 
supervision  and  subject  to  the  criticism  of  experienced  and  skillful 
instructors.  This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways  :  by  exercises  in 
conducting  the  regular  classes  of  the  normal  school;  by  classes  of 
normal  pupils  assuming  for  the  time  the  character  of  children,  and 
receiving  instruction  and  answering  questions  as  they  think  children 
would ;  and  by  a  separate  school  of  children,  in  which  the  novice  is 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  class,  either  permanently  or  for'  a 
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stated  period,  as  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
seem  to  be  varying  opinions  as  to  which  of  these  is  the  best  and  most 
efficient  method.  The  Model  or  Experimental  School  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  because  it  interferes  with  the  daily  drill  of  the  student  in 
his  classes,  and  also  because  the  children  taught  by  these  students  are 
supposed  not  to  be  so  well  taught  as  they  would  be  by  instructors  of 
more  experience.  But  I  think  both  these  evils  may  be  entirely 
avoided  :  the  first  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  time  for  study  and 
for  teaching,  and  the  second  by  an  adequate  supervision  of  the  pupil- 
teachers,  added  to  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  continu- 
ing the  same  class  under  the  same  teacher  during  a  term  of  school, 
and  subjecting  it  at  the  close  of  that  term  to  such  an  examination  as 
is  usual  in  the  case  of  regular  teachers.  The  school  for  practice  is 
unquestionably  essential  to  the  complete  idea  of  a  normal  school. 
When  the  young  practitioner  is  dealing  with  children,  he  encounters 
the  reality  of  his  work.  The  real  difficulties  of  his  employment  are 
before  him.  There  is  no  make-believe.  He  is  never  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  methods  are  such  as  to  interest  and  instruct  children,  for 
the  children  are  there  and  he  can  see  for  himself,  and  all  others  can 
do  the  same,  whether  they  are  interested  and  instructed  or  not. 
Every  question  he  asks,  every  suggestion  he  makes,  is  tested  on  the 
spot,  by  the  proper  and  natural  test.  But  it  is  said  that  more  skill 
is  necessary  to  teach  a  class  of  adults  personating  children  than  to 
teach  an  equal  number  of  actual  little  ones;  and  that  therefore  this 
practice  is  of  more  value  than  the  other.  It  may  be  so  in  respect  to  the 
difficulty,  and  if  we  knew  that  every  additional  degree  of  difficulty 
adds  strength  to  the  mind  overcoming  it,  we  might  allow  that  higher 
results  might  be  gained  in  this  way  than  by  the  other.  But  this  as- 
sumption is  not  true.  It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  an  eclipse  than 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  ten  pounds  of  sugar  at  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
and  what  a  vast  increase  of  mental  strength  is  required  in  passing 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  shoot 
pigeons  with  a  sixty-four-pounder  than  with  a  pi'oper  fowling-piece, 
and  most  difficult  of  all  to  see  any  advantage  that  is  likely  to  come 
from  the  attempt.  Increasing  the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  does  not 
necessarily  improve  its  effect.  Unnatural  methods  of  accomplishing 
results  are  difficult,  and  certainly  not  to  be  commended  on  that  or  any 
other  account. 

Again,  we  mention  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  normal  schools 
that  they  beget  an  esprit  du  corps,  and  kindle  a  glowing  enthusiasm 
among  their  pupils.  They  tend  to  exalt  the  business  of  teaching. 
They  show  it  up  in  its  nobler  in  stead  of  its  meaner  colors.     By  infus- 
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ing  an  clement  of  philosophy  into  the  very  work  of  instruction,  they 
dignify  every  step  of  it.  Under  this  influence  the  work  of  primary 
instruction  becomes  the  worthiest  part  of  the  entire  task,  because,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  child's  wants,  it  is  the  most  important.  It 
takes  profounder  insight  into  the  child's  nature  to  lay  aright  the 
foundations  of  his  culture  in  the  primary  school  than  to  help  him  at 
any  other  stage  of  his  progress,  because  the  primary  teacher  must  see 
the  end  from  the  very  beginning.  His  plans  for  the  future  must  em- 
brace the  child's  entire  career :  no  partial  view  of  the  field  is  suffi- 
cient. This  the  normal  school  brings  into  view,  and  insists  upon. 
Admit  this  truth,  and  you  at  once  exalt  the  work  of  elementary  in- 
struction into  a  dignified  science, — into  something  worth  the  study  of 
any  mind.  Make  the  excellence  of  teaching  to  depend  upon  what 
you  teach,  and  there  is  little  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  our 
number,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  abs  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  bestowing  any  great  amount  of  mental  strength. 

Normal  schools,  then,  should  be  established  and  maintained  by  state 
authority.  For  this  we  urge  the  consideration  that  these  schools  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  common  schools. 

Normal  schools  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  have  in  view 
the  special  object  of  preparing  teachers;  that  this  is  their  entire  aim 
and  end;  that  they  foster  a  professional  spirit  and  generate  profess- 
ional enthusiasm ;  that  they  give  instruction  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching;  and  that  just  now,  as  our  country  is  situated,  they  are 
specially  needed,  in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  Free  Schools  all 
over  the  region  lately  blasted  by  slavery.  Any  one  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  these  institutions.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  form  an  argument  in  behalf  of  normal  schools  irresisti- 
ble and  imposing.  May  they  continue  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  in 
public  favor  until  they  have  achieved  results  worthy  of  the  confidence 
they  solicit. 


A  New  Study. — Buckham  officiated  as  Professor  at  a  Teachers' 
Convention,  and  convulsed  the  audience  by  relating  an  anecdote.  He 
said  that  at  the  first  district  school  he  ever  taught,  he  announced  one 
day  that  on  the  following  Monday  he  would  commence  a  parsing  class. 
A  bright-eyed  little  girl,  one  of  the  pupils,  ran  home  and  burst  into 
her  mother's  parlor,  where  a  sewing-society  was  in  session,  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  cried  :  '<  O,  mother,  Mr.  Buckham  is  going  to  have  a 
sparking  class  1"     The  sewing-society  were  delighted  to  hear  it. 
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CHERISH      nrilAXITYS       BEST 


There  is  in  every  mind  an  ideal  of  perfect  hamanity,  far  abore 
and  beyond  the  actual  individual ;  yet  some  times  he  approaches  it, 
and  he  is  then  conscious  of  doing  his  best.  He  is  elevated  above 
himself,  and  dwells  with  nobler  things  than  are  about  him.  The  more 
he  frei|uents  these  loftier  regions  of  his  own  nature,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches the  perfect  ideal. 

No  part  of  the  being  can  be  trained  to  perfection  except  by  cher- 
ishing the  best.  The  gymnast  places  a  bar  before  him  as  high  as  he 
can  leap  over,  for  by  so  doing  he  ac-quires  power;  and  the  next  time 
he  places  it  a  little  higher,  and  so  on,  gaining  strength  at  every  trial, 
and  rising  ultimately  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  But,  in  stead 
of  this,  suppose  he  should  place  it  low  down,  where  he  might  clear  it 
with  ease,  there  would  be  no  upward  progress,  and  he  would  lose  even 
the  strength  which  he  had  by  not  using  it. 

So,  in  intellectual  acquisitions,  one  must  apply  all  his  mental  power 
in  order  to  reach  the  highest  success.  The  advantage  of  doing  this 
is  two-fold  ;  for,  not  only  is  more  knowledge  gained  than  would  other- 
wise be,  but  an  addition  of  strength  is  made  to  the  mind,  so  that  there 
is  more  of  it  than  before;  and  every  time  it  is  used  to  the  utmost  it 
increases  at  compound  interest. 

Some  great  minds  may  pride  themselves  that  they  do  not  need  to 
exercise  all  the  power  they  have,  that  they  can  accomplish  good 
enough  without.  But  what  a  mistake  is  theirs  I  Of  him  to  whom 
much  is  given  much  will  be  required.  *'  Genius  unexerted  is  no 
more  genius  than  a  bushel  of  acorns  is  a  forest  of  oaks."  It  must 
have  the  development  which  exercise  alone  can  bring.  How  many  a 
man  born  with  the  germs  of  genius  in  his  intellect  has  been  surpassed 
by  a  mediocre,  because  he  did  not  cherish  the  best. 

To  the  student,  seeking  the  golden  fruit  of  knowledge,  this  princi- 
ple is  all-important.  He  must  place  his  standard  high,  and  then 
strive  to  attain  it.  ''Who  aimeth  at  the  sun  shoots  higher  much  than 
he  that  means  a  tree."  If  he  tries  for  the  noblest  results,  he  will 
reach  a  point  far  in  advance  of  that  from  which  he  started;  and 
though  the  end  accomplished  may  fall  short  of  that  proposed,  still  the 
very  effort  to  rise  can  not  fail  to  prove  beneficial. 

The  greatest  degree  of  moral  excellence  can  be  acquired  only  by 
cherishing  the  best ;  and  to  cherish  the  best,  we  must  root  out  the 
worst.     Flowers  will  not  flourish   amonsr  weeds.     All  evil  must  be 
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driven  out  of  the  heart,  in  order  that  good  may  reign  supreme ;  that 
love  of  brother  and  love  of  country,  which  include  all  the  virtues  per- 
taining to  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  may  be  the  motive  power 
inciting  to  magnanimous  and  heroic  deeds.  To  nurture  the  good  in 
our  own  hearts  we  are  greatly  aided  by  remembering  and  dwelling 
upon  the  good  in  others.  Many  examples  are  given  us  of  earnest  devo- 
tion to  a  lofty  purpose,  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  exalted  patriotism. 
Among  these  are  Mary  Lyon,  consecrating  her  life  to  the  good  of 
others,  laboring  to  educate  girls  of  limited  means  and  train  them  into 
noble  women ;  Florence  Nightingale  leaving  the  luxuries  of  an  aflBu- 
ent  home,  depriving  herself  of  the  companionship  of  distinguished 
friends  and  relatives,  and  going  forth  amid  the  wounded  and  dying 
where  pestilence  raged  the  fiercest,  devoting  her  time,  her  energies, 
and  her  fortune,  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  her  fellow  creatures ; 
Barbara  Frietchie  risking  her  life  to  unfurl  the  glorious  banner  in 
Fredericksburg  ;  Sergeant  Jasper  mounting  the  fort  and  holding  aloft 
the  stars  and  stripes  amid  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy ;  the  death- 
scene  of  Wolf;  the  last  words  of  the  heroic  Mulligan,  "  Lay  me  down, 
and  save  the  flag"  ;  and  the  noble  words  and  deeds  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, prompted  by  his  love  of  humanity.  Thoughts  of  these  stir  up 
the  good  within  the  human  soul ;  and  how  much  better  is  the  man  for 
cherishing  them  ! 

In  like  manner  the  religious  nature  receives  its  fullest  development. 
The  Christian  must  live  up  to  the  highest  light  he  has,  or  he  falls 
backward ;  and  he  must  have  the  highest  light  that  he  can  obtain,  or 
he  neglects  an  important  duty.  He  is  surrounded  by  nature  in  all 
her  beautiful  forms,  ever  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  heart,  ready  to 
soften  it  with  her  genial  influence,  whispering  to  him  through  the 
symmetrical  form  of  the  flower,  breathing  from  its  fragrance,  thun- 
dering from  the  cataract,  proclaiming  through  the  grand  plan  that  ex- 
ists in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  creations,  through 
the  influence  that  poises  the  Earth  trembling  on  its  axis,  through  all 
the  wonderful  laws  that  control  the  Universe,  and  through  the  myste- 
rious workings  of  his  own  mind  and  soul,  that  there  is  a  God.  He 
has  also  the  lives  of  the  good  and  great  to  shed  a  radiance  around  him, — 
the  examples  of  Christian  martyrs,  who  suffered  tortures  inconceiva- 
ble, and  died  upon  the  rack,  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  their  faith ; 
and  above  all,  he  has  revelation  to  add  brilliancy  to  what  is  already 
bright,  and  to  illumine  what  is  darkened  by  doubt-clouds.  0  Christ- 
ian !  in  the  midst  of  all  this  effulgence,  how  hard  it  is  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  light;  but  it  must  be  done  ere  the  love  of  God  and  man 
can  reign  supreme  in  every  heart. 
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As  with  an  individual,  so  with  humanity.  The  race  gets  on  by 
cherishing  its  noblest  minds,  and  walking  in  the  path  which  they  illu- 
mine. Were  the  heritage  of  culture  which  they  have  left  to  be  blot- 
ted out,  we,  to-day,  should  begin  our  civilization  where  the  ante-dilu- 
vians  began  theirs.  Had  the  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Plato  been 
forgotten,  where  would  be  our  progress  now  in  education?  Had  the 
names  of  St.  Paul  and  Luther  been  stricken  from  history,  what  would 
have  been  the  growth  of  Christianity,  the  grand  renovator  of  the  race  ? 
Had  the  example  of  Tell  been  lost  in  oblivion,  humanity  would  now 
be  a  step  lower  on  the  scale  that  leads  to  the  perfect  freedom  and  the 
equal  rights  of  all.  But  Tell  was  not  forgotten,  and  mankind  has 
been  moving  onward  to  the  desired  goal.  And  what  glorious  results 
have  been  achieved,  especially  in  our  own  country,  where  the  air  we 
breathe  is  freedom,  and  all  nature  chants  pseans  of  liberty  I  and  here 
there  are  new  names,  which  we  above  all  others  should  cherish ; 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  Father  and  the  Savior  of  our  country, 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity.  What  better  thing  can  we  do 
than  to  cling  to  their  memories,  emulate  their  virtues,  and  labor  to 
disseminate  and  perpetuate  the  principles  they  have  established  ? 

Of  this  noble  work  the  teacher  has  a  great  part  to  perform.  It  is 
for  him  to  transmit  to  succeeding  generations  the  inheritance  of  cul- 
ture from  the  past,  to  see  that  nothing  good  or  beautiful  shall  perish. 
It  is  he  who  is  to  shape  the  characters  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future.  Let  him  cherish  the  best  in  their  mould.  He  may  deal  with 
some  natures  that  seem  deficient,  but  he  must  not  despair.  There  is 
no  marble  block,  however  rough,  but  contains  a  heavenly  image,  if  a 
dextrous  hand  but  carve  it  out :  so  there  is  no  human  soul,  however 
dark,  but  will  shed  some  ray  of  light  if  a  way  for  it  is  opened.  And 
the  teacher  should  open  this  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  by  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  he  sees  something  of  good  within  them.  When 
they  know  that  their  better  nature  will  be  recognized  and  appreciated, 
then  will  that  better  nature  show  itself.  Such  motives  should  be 
used  as  will  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  them  :  not  to  fear,  but  to  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  which  will  go  with  them  through  life  and  control 
their  actions  long  after  they  leave  the  narrow  walls  of  the  school-room. 

Always  to  bring  out  the  best  in  his  pupils  is  no  easy  task  for  the 
teacher;  and  amid  all  the  trials  which  surround  him  in  his  calling,  he 
may  find  it  very  hard  to  cherish  the  best  in  himself,  especially  to  be 
patient  and  cheerful;  but  he  must  remember  that  the  material  he 
shapes  is  undying,  that  the  structures  he  builds  are  everlasting,  and 
then  he  must  work  as  if  angels  were  working  with  him.  b. 
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NO     TIME     LIKE     THE     OLD     TIME. 


There  is  no  time  like  the  old  time,  when  you  and  I  were  young, 
When  the  buds  of  April  blossomed  and  the  birds  of  Spring-time  sung  ! 
The  garden's  brightest  glories  by  Summer  suns  are  nursed. 
But,  0,  the  sweet,  sweet  violets,  the  flowers  that  opened  first! 

There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place  where  you  and  I  were  born, 

Where  we  lifted  first  our  eyelids  on  the  splendors  of  the  morn, 

From  the  milk-white  breast  that  warmed  us,  from  the  clinging  arms  that  bore. 

Where  the  dear  eyes  glistened  o'er  us  that  will  look  on  us  no  more  ! 

There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend,  who  has  shared  our  morning  days. 
No  greeting  like  his  welcome,  no  homage  like  his  praise ! 
Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower,  with  gaudy  crown  of  gold; 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose,  with  sweets  in  every  fold. 

There,  is  no  love  like  the  old  love  that  we  courted  in  our  pride; 
Though  our  leaves  are  falling,  falling,  and  we  're  fading  side  by  side, 
There  are  blossoms  all  around  us  with  the  colors  of  our  dawn, 
And  we  live  in  borrowed  sunshine  when  the  light  of  day  is  gone. 

There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times, —  they  shall  never  be  forgot  T 
There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place, —  keep  green  the  dear  old  spot! 
There  are  no  friends  like  our  old  friends, —  may  Heaven  prolong  their  lives! 
There  are  no  loves  like  our  old  loves, —  God  bless  our  loving  wives  ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  in  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly. 


AN        OCTOBER        DAY. 


The  morniug  light  is  mellow.  No  cloud  obscures  the  rising  sun, — 
and  as  his  rays  dissipate  the  mists  which,  like  the  mourning-weeds  of 
departed  night,  veil  the  landscape,  they  stream  forth  almost  as  bright 
and  full  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in  high  June.  A  stillness  and  calm 
beauty  spread  over  all  the  face  of  nature,  like  the  smile  of  matronly 
womanhood,  when  streaks  of  gray  begin  to  rest  quietly  on  the  temples, 
and  time  places  his  first  scarce-perceptible  wrinkles  on  the  smooth 
brow.  The  morning  chorus  of  birds  lacks  the  fullness  of  the  summer 
song,  and  here  and  there  a  strain  is  given  in  the  minor  key.  The 
gentle  slopes  still  wear  their  mantle  of  green,  flecked,  however,  with 
the  brown  of  flower-stalks  dead  and  dry.     The  herds  placidly  browse 
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ou  the  grass,  or,  with  half-shut  eyes,  chew  their  cuds  under  the  full 
rays  of  the  noon-day  sun,  whose  fierceness  no  longer  compels  them  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  neighboring  grove.  For  noon  has  come  quick- 
ly on;  the  arc  over  which  the  suu  climbs  from  the  horizon  to  the 
meridian  has  scarce  half  the  length  of  that  he  describes  in  his  sum- 
mer journey.  In  the  calm  noou-tide  the  leaves  hardly  rustle;  yet, 
now  and  then,  one,  all  withered  and  sere,  flutters  slowly  down  and 
seeks  its  low  bed,  where  during  the  long  winter  it  shall  moulder  back 
and  once  more  mingle  with  the  earth  from  which  it  sprung.  Now, 
too,  falls  the  ripened  nut;  and  the  nimble  squirrel  gathers  it  quickly 
up  and  bears  it  away  to  increase  his  winter  hoard.  The  red  fruit 
peeps  out  from  among  the  thinning  leaves  of  the  apple-trees,  and  the 
huge  pumpkins  grow  more  yellow  iu  the  warm  rays,  now  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  frost-bit  leaves. 

The  merry  brooks,  thanks  to  the  early  rains  of  Autumn,  make  glad 
music,  where,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  summer  zephyrs  raised  clouds  of 
dust  from  their  parched  beds.  The  foliage  in  the  distant  forest, 
scarce  lessened  as  yet,  wears  a  look  of  solemn  gayety,  where  the  blush 
of  the  maple,  as  though  ashamed  of  its  approaching  nakedness,  mingles 
with  the  yellow  of  the  oak,  so  like  the  gold  which  age  heaps  anxious- 
ly up  when  its  time  of  greenness  and  youth  has  for  ever  departed. 

And  now,  as  the  Sun  hastens  to  his  quick  setting,  how  swiftly  the 
chill  of  evening  steals  on,  and  a  light  breeze  from  the  north  warns  us 
by  its  sharpness  that  the  time  of  warmth  and  light  is  nearly  over, 
and  that  Winter,  with  Us  cold,  dark  storms  and  fierce  blasts,  will  soon 
be  here.  How  like  is  the  season  to  the  sober  manhood  that  follows  a 
well-spent  youth,  when  the  fruit  grows  rich  and  ripe,  though  the  vig- 
or, fullness  and  luxuriance  of  the  early  summer-time  have  departed 
to  return  no  more. 

The  Sun  has  sunk  in  redness  to  his  rest,  and  the  harvest  Moon  rides 
full  and  clear  in  the  eastern  heavens.  Beneath  her  mild  beams 
youths  and  maicTens  dreamily  walk,  and  in  the  still  happiness  of  the 
pref5ent  talk  soberly  of  the  brighter  days  to  come.  Thus,  Hope  ever 
walks  with  Change ;  and  in  present  decay  we  find  the  gleam  of  a 
brighter  hereafter. 

"The  Xight  is  mother  of  the  Day, — 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring  ; 
And  ever,  upon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  rains  the  sunbeams  fall, 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 

Has  left  his  Love  with  all." 

44 
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LITERATURE      FOR       THE       YOUNG 


There  is  a  tendency  among  men  to  consider  that  the  world  is  grow- 
ing worse;  that  humanity  is  deteriorating;  that  in  our  day  men  are 
neither  so  wise,  so  strong,  so  pious,  or  so  good,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers.  The  Golden  Age  is  apt  to  be  in  the  past,  with  most  of 
us.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  a  delusion.  The  world  is 
now  in  a  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  moment  of  its  history. 
Men  are  to-day,  on  the  whole,  wiser,  stronger,  better,  and  more  pious, 
than  they  ever  were  before ;  and  of  this  there  are  numberless  indi- 
cations. When  was  there  a  time  in  the  past  when  so  much  was  done 
to  alleviate  the  suflFerings  of  humanity  as  now?  When  were  so 
many  gifted  men  and  women  devoting  themselves  to  the  good  of  their 
fellows  as  there  are  to-day  ?  When  were  there  so  many  hospitals, 
asylums,  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions,  intelligent,  sympathiz- 
ing, pure-minded  and  devoted  army-nurses,  as  in  this  our  day  and 
generation  ? 

But  this  superiority  of  our  own  time  over  past  ages  is  most  con- 
spicuously and  gloriously  exhibited  in  the  labor  and  care  we  bestow 
upon  our  children.  Untold  sums  are  annually  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school-houses,  in  the  preparation  of  books  and  apparatus,  and 
in  the  payment'of  teachers, —  all  for  their  benefit.  It  has  come  to  be 
considered  the  chief  end  of  life  to  fit  the  rising  generation  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  world,  to  mould  them  to  the 
highest  attainable  type  of  character. 

And  among  other  agencies,  employed  for  the  culture  of  our  little 
ones,  is  the  preparation  of  a  literature  suited  to  their  wants  and  ca- 
pacities. In  former  times  authors  thought  only  of  adults.  They  wrote 
for  mature  men.  Even  the  points  of  the  catechism  were  expressed 
in  terms  so  metaphysical  that  only  full-grown  and  trafhed  minds  could 
fully  understand  them.  Little  children  were  compelled  to  climb  up 
the  hard  hills  of  science  and  theology  by  the  high  and  steep  grada- 
tions that  taxed  the  energies  and  staggered  the  powers  of  athletes  in 
the  intellectual  race.  The  conclusions  of  the  tremendous  logic  of  an 
Augustine  or  a  Calvin  were  forced  down  the  innocent  throats  of  the 
unwitting  victims  of  the  terrible  and  inexorable  theories.  Steps  were 
never  shortened,  the  road  was  never  smoothed  for  their  tender  feet. 
No  pains  were  taken  to  adapt  the  truths  taught  to  the  comprehension 
and  capacity  of  children.  The  thoughtful  and  earnest  school-dame 
required  her  little  flock  of  eight  years  of  age   to   commit  to  memory 
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such  delightfully-adapted  books  as  Butler's  Analogy.  In  short,  it  was 
assumed  that  children's  minds  were  made  for  the  truth,  or  what  vet- 
eran thinkers  declared  to  be  the  truth,  and  not  that  truth  was  for  the 
improvement  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  adapted 
to  it.  The  end  was  mistaken  for  the  means,  and  the  means  for  the 
end. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  change.  Literature  has 
been  bent  out  of  its  rigid  forms  for  the  benefit  of  children.  And,  as 
usual,  in  receding  from  one  extreme  the  other  has  been  reached. 
Steps  have  been  made  so  short  that  the  little  muscles  have  derived  no 
strength  from  taking  them.  Knowledge  has  been  so  simplified  that 
it  has  been  converted  into  something  very  like  ignorance.  Juvenile 
literature  has  been  reduced  to  an  endless  and  barren  jumble  of  baby- 
talk.  It  has  imparted  no  nourishment;  it  has  not  thrilled  the  soul 
with  any  new  energy.  Care  has  been  taken  to  introduce  no  word  with 
which  the  child  is  not  already  familiar.  Hence,  he  walks  an  everlast- 
ing round  without  rising  much.  His  intellectual  food  is  diluted  and 
reduced  to  the  merest  namby-pamby.  All  manliness,  all  sterling 
vigor,  is  washed  out  of  it. 

And  if  the  former  treatment  of  children  excited  their  terror  and 
thus  stunted  their  mental  faculties,  the  latter  has  been  as  efi"ectual  in 
disgusting  them  and  turning  their  stomachs.  No  one  has  a  clearer 
perception  of  such  weakoess  than  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  in- 
dulged in.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  a  child  than  to  be  approached 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  plans  for  reducing  things  to  his  com- 
prehension. Every  child  understands  that  childhood  is  only  the  ves- 
tibule to  manhood,  and  his  mind  is  set  upon  making  progress, —  upon 
moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  manly  attainments  and  power. 
Every  boy  means  to  be  a  man,  and  every  girl  to  be  a  woman ;  and 
they  dislike  to  be  addressed  in  language  that  seems  to  assume 
their  childhood  as  a  finality.  They  demand  an  acknowledgment  in 
what  is  done  for  them  of  the  dignity  to  which  they  are  looking  for- 
ward. 

Now  the  golden  mean  between  these  extremes,  which  difi'ers  essen- 
tially from  either  of  the  two  methods  mentioned  above,  is  not  often 
attained ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a  few 
of  its  characteristics.  And  first,  we  observe  that  literature  for  child- 
ren should  treat  of  matters  in  which  they  are  interested ;  and  this 
includes  a  sufficiently  large  variety  of  themes.  All  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive scenes  in  nature,  all  interesting  adventures,  all  accounts  of  dan- 
gers braved  and  escapes  eff'ected,  all  heroic  deeds,  whether  exhibiting 
physical  or  moral  courage,  spirited  humor  or  harmless  fun,  all   trying 
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aud  joyous  experiences,- — all  these  are  themes  specially  adapted  to 
awakeu  the  interest  of  young  persons.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of 
material, —  earth  aud  air  and  sea  and  sky  are  full  of  texts  for  the 
right  kind  of  sermons  to  young  folks.  Human  history,  the  record  of 
high  achievements  on  battle-fields,  the  accounts  of  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries, may  all  be  consulted  for  this  purpose ;  and  surely  the  field 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  need  not  be  passed  by,  for  we  venture  to 
say  that  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  thought  is  more  effective  in 
arousing  the  mental  and  moral  energies  of  children  than  a  proper  pre- 
sentation of  their  relations  to  God  and  to  their  fellows.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  in  this  department  of  literature  genius  need  not  be  cramped 
for  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  extended  field. 

But  not  only  must  the  matter  be  interesting,  but  the  manner  must 
be  attractive.  The  author  must  be  able  to  view  things  from  the 
child's  stand-point.  The  slow,  cold-blooded,  impassioned  style  of  the 
metaphysician  must  be  cast  aside.  The  sentences  must  throb  with  a 
bounding  life,  like  that  which  thrills  along  the  nerves  of  childhood. 
The  writer  must  have  red  blood  in  his  own  arteries;  he  must  be  a 
man  of  earnest,  joyous,  hopeful  temperament,  and  must  emphatically 
believe  in  boys  aud  girls, —  believe  in  their  bounding  life, —  believe 
that  they  have  in  them  the  elements  of  noble  characters,  and  that,  in 
the  hand  of  Providence,  they  are  to  be  instrumental  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  high  and  holy  results. 

Next  we  observe,  that  such  literature  should  be  characterized  by 
genuine  and  sterling  thought;  or,  if  it  is  intended  to  amuse,  the  fun 
should  be  hearty  and  wholesome.  Weakly  seutimentalism,  feeble  af- 
fectations, unwholesome  and  impure  innuendoes,  however  disguised  by 
smooth  and  genteel  terms,  must  be  utterly  discarded.  Every  thing 
prepared  for  young  people  should  have  a  downright  honest  purpose. 
There  should  be  no  subterfuges  or  make-believes.  The  writer  must 
believe  that  there  is  in  his  readers  an  element  of  character  which  will 
respond  to  the  noblest  sentiments  he  can  utter,  and  he  must  put  into 
his  composition  only  the  best  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Most 
of  the  terms  employed  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of  child- 
ren ,;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  best  way  to  introduce 
new  and  strange  words  is  to  incorporate  them  into  interesting  compo- 
sition. Their  meaning  will  be  mastered  in  this  way  with  a  precision 
and  a  permanence  not  otherwise  attained.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  as  wishing  to  exclude  all  fiction.  Every  body  knows 
that  it  is  often  the  case  that  fictitious  narratives  contain  more  of  real 
truth  than  what  is  called  actual  history.  What  we  require  of  an  au- 
thor is,  that  he  should  be  true  to  his   highest  and   best  convictions, 
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should  be  thoroughly  honest  in  the  opinions  he  expresses,  should  ab- 
stain from  all  disingenuousness,  and  should  never  swerve  from  his  al- 
legiance to  the  right  and  the  true,  whether  in  morals  or  aesthetics. 

And  every  thing  that  is  read  by  children  should  tend  to  improve 
their  moral  character,  and  to  promote  a  reverence  for  God  and  holy 
things;  to  foster  patriotism  and  benevolence,  and  help  to  endow  them 
with  every  manly  attribute.  The  thouglits  which  are  present  with 
young  minds  from  day  to  day  exert  a  tremendous  power  in  shaping 
them  into  their  ultimate  forms.  The  literature  which  interests  them 
furnishes  the  mould  in  which  their  souls  are  cast.  The  thought  from 
the  page  which  absorbs  their  attention  dwells  in  their  minds,  an  ever- 
present  guest,  and  imparts  its  own  character  to  every  faculty  and  emo- 
tion. What  is  put  into  the  books  of  the  children  of  to-day  will  reap- 
pear in  the  character  and  deeds  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow. 
How  important,  then,  that  every  thing  that  thus  goes  in  should  have 
an  exalting,  purifying  and  invigorating  influence  upon  these  souls. 
With  what  trembling  care  should  we  exclude  the  flippant  sneer  at  re- 
ligion, the  ungenerous  disparagement  of  country,  and  the  malignant, 
though  it  may  be  covert,  attack  upon  virtue  and  morality.  It  is  im- 
possible to  foster  too  high  a  regard  for  these  great  conservators  of 
human  happiness. 

And  it  is  only  an  extension  of  this  idea  to  say  that  the  literature 
for  the  young  should  never  be  contaminated  by  any  thing  which  of- 
fends against  good  taste.  The  l^w  already  stated  prevails  here.  The 
images  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the  literature  that  he 
loves  to  read  will  abide  with  him  through  life.  We  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  formed  by  our  imaginations.  Good  taste  follows  not  far  in  the 
rear  of  pure  religion. 

And  lastly,  we  insist  that  literature  for  the  young  should  be  writ- 
ten in  good  English.  We  protest  against  the  baby-talk  which  ignores 
Lindley  Murray  in  many  important  particulars.  Let  our  noble  tongue 
be  unfolded  in  all  its  purity  and  power  to  those  who  are  to  be  our  future 
poets  and  orators.  Vigorous  and  impressive  speech  begets  vigorous 
and  impressive  thought,  while  loose,  shambling  sentences  dissipate  the 
mental  force  of  writer  and  reader.  The  English  language,  properly 
employed,  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  mental  culture;  and  surely  no 
where  can  this  culture  be  so  well  bestowed  as  upon  the  minds  of  our 
children.  », 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  meet  this  great 
want  by  juvenile  periodicals,  and  with  varying  success.  But  among 
all  the  periodicals  issued  for  the  use  of  children,  one  is  so  preemi- 
nently successful  in  conforming   to  the   required  conditions,  that   we 
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shall  do  no  injustice  by  naming  it  here.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  *  Our 
Young  Folks',  a  magazine  published  in  Boston  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields.  It  counts  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  writers  of  our  country.  Only  men  of  genius  can  do  what  we 
have  declared  to  be  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  literature. 
But  on  the  pages  of '  Our  Young  Folks'  the  requisite  talent  is  sure- 
ly forthcoming.  We  have  certainly  never  read  a  tale  better  adapted 
to  the  chief  purposes  of  juvenile  literature  than  many  that  have  ap- 
peared in  its  diflFerent  numbers.  What  boy  can  read  '  Winning  His 
Way'  without  an  increase  of  manly  aspirations?  And  what  a  human- 
izing influence  will  be  exerted  upon  our  little  folks  by  the  kindly  arti- 
cles on  animals,  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe  !  That  the  articles  have  ster- 
ling merit  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  writers,  and  by  the  inter- 
est with  which  they  are  read  by  adult  persons  of  good  taste  and  intel- 
ligence. And  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  interesting  to  children, 
one  only  needs  to  observe  with  what  delight  the  appearance  of  each 
successive  number  is  hailed  by  a  group  of  little  ones.  We  can  not 
help  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  beneficent  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  now  operating  upon  the  rising  genei'ation,  and  we  cordial- 
ly desire  for  it  the  highest  success  in  its  noble  mission. 


REVERENCE      FOR      CHILDREN. 


"Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia."         Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv. 

Teaching  is  the  most  peculiar  of  employments;  utterly  distasteful 
to  some,  to  others  irresistibly  attractive.  Few  teachers,  abhor  their 
business,  for  such  will  not  be  driven  to  teach  by  any  pressure  of 
events;  but  some  teach  with  far  less  interest  than  others.  They  lack 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  their  profession ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
whose  interest  does  not  some  times  flag.  It  does  us  all  good  to  call  to 
mind  occasionally  the  greatness  of  our  work;  and  that  comes  from  the 
nobleness  of  the  material  with  which  we  deal. 

Who  and  what  are  our  pupils?  We  look  into  their  eyes  day  by 
day,  and  what  do  we  see?  How  do  we  estimate  these  young  individ- 
ualities which  come  to  be  shaped  by  us?  Such  questions  strike  the 
key-note  of  our  work. 

I.  Their  lack  of  years  is  no  essential  inferiority.  Being  younger 
than  their  teacher  is  not  only  no  'atrocious  crime',  but  it  does  not 
bring  them  a  whit  below  his  own  level.     He   has  no   right   to  cufi'  or 
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scold  them  because  they  are  young.  His  duty  is  to  guide  and  inter- 
est those  who  are  just  as  good  as  he  is.  They  happen  to  have  been 
born  later,  and  so  are  a  little  behind  him  in  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline. To  each  generation  is  committed  the  instruction  of"  its  juniors. 
The  teacher  is  selected  to  do  the  formal  part  of  the  work ;  the  in- 
formal, and  not  less  important,  is  done  at  home,  and  in  the  thousand 
contacts  of  social  life.  One  of  the  things  to  be  taught  is  proper  re- 
spect for  age ;  a  universal,  half-filial  sentiment,  which  helps  to  make 
life  beautiful  wherever  rightly  developed.  Another  most  important 
thing  to  be  taught  is  submission  to  just  authority.  The  school  is  to 
be  in  this  respect  an  educator  of  good  citizens  who  will  obey  law; 
more,  it  is  to  prepare  the  citizens  of  the  universe  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  will  not  do  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  authority  in  a 
school-room.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  immature  years  is  to  learn 
obedience,  to  understand  the  golden  motto,  '•  Honor  to  whom  honor." 
Because  the  teacher  esteems  his  pupils  so  highly,  he  will  teach  them 
'manners ',  and  enforce  good  morals.  But  let  him  not  do  this  as 
with  inferiors.  The  time  will  come  when  this  diflference  of  years  will 
seem  as  nothing.  When  two  college  graduates,  hardly  yet  in  middle 
life,  met  at  commencement,  one  said,  "  I  believe  I  was  your  tutor", 
and  was  taken  aback  by  the  reply,  ''No,  I  was  yours."  Suppose  you 
were  ten  or  even  twenty  years  older  than  your  pupil :  he  will  soon  be 
out  in  the  world  by  your  side,  perhaps  outshining  you.  Before  you 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  yourself  an  old  man,  he  may  be  in  Congress, 
making  laws  for  you  to  obey,  or  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  adju- 
dicating on  yDur  dearest  rights.  Doubtless  there  are  now  living,  in  a 
vigorous  activity,  some  of  the  pedagogues  who  feruled  the  •  Bobbin 
Boy'  and  the  'Farmer  Boy'.  Which  does  the  world  deem  older 
now,  the  'boys',  or  their  teachers?  Chief  Justice  Chase  can  find 
some  of  his  instructors :  would  they  feel  older  than  he,  seeing  him  in 
the  redeemed  seat  of  3Iarshall ''.  So  fades,  even  in  this  life,  the  ine- 
quality of  age.  It  is  an  accident,  conferring  not  the  slightest  gift  of 
superiority. 

II.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  remember  the  possible  special  great- 
ness of  the  young  minds  before  him.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  all  the 
boys  that  they  stand  a  good  chance  for  the  White  House,  or  make  all 
the  girls  believe  that  they  can  come  to  write  novels  like  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  It  is  better  to  rouse  in  them  an  ambition  to  do  well  just  what  ■ 
is  put  within  their  reach,  than  to  excite  restless  cravings  which  can 
never  be  satisfied.  But  the  teacher  may  think, —  can  he  help  think- 
ing ?  —  here  are  spirits  which  may  become  instructors  and  leaders  of 
multitudes.     Our  institutions,  with  their  free  play  of  motive  and  of 
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energy,  reveal  every  day  such  possibilities.  Grant  and  Sherman  were 
not  very  remarkable  boys.  President  Lincoln's  early  life  did  not 
herald  him  as  the  man  for  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  country's  life. 
There  is  a  possible  greatness  in  many  of  the  boys  we  instruct-  As  we 
apply  our  arduous  work,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  we  are  not  moulding 
the  souls  of  future  statesmen,  of  the  orators  whose  winged  words  will 
enter  a  million  hearts.  We  need  not  promise  each  boy  that  he  shall 
be  a  Webster:  but  what  if  a  greater  than  he  lies  latent  in  the  arena 
of  the  school-room  ?  The  bare  possibility  is  enough  to  make  us  bow 
the  head  before  our  pupils.  We  see  the  stuff  out  of  which  greatness 
is  made.  We  are  fashioning  minds  which  bear  the  divine  seal.  We 
are  swaying  passions,  disciplining  tempers,  kindling  aspirations,  which 
have  in  them  the  secrets  of  all  human  power. 

III.  But  there  is  yet  deeper  reverence.  You  need  not  search  for 
germs  of  special  greatness,  which,  after  all,  has  so  much  of  the  mere 
accident.  Bend  low  before  every  young  soul,  because  it  has  a  sensual 
greatness.  Reverence  the  most  ignorant  mind  for  its  wonderful 
structure  and  powers.  Say  to  yourself,  Here  is  an  immortal  being, 
with  capacities  for  development  unending;  with  mind,  heart,  and 
will,  fashioned  for  the  highest  activities;  with  a  conscience  to  be 
guided  and  enlightened;  with  susceptibilities  to  exquisite  pain, —  tak- 
ing shape  to-day,  this  instant,  under  my  forming  hand.  Young  mind 
are  great  because  all  mind  is  great.  The  most  puerile  souls  are  au- 
gust because  every  human  soul  is  a  thing  of  grandeur.  Take  your 
most  unpromising  pupil,  and  with  the  eyes  of  reasonable  faith  you 
can  see  in  him  or  her  something  nobler  than  the  stars. 

Reverence  these  young  I  eings ;  work  for  them  as  for  the  highest 
of  the  earth;  love  them  as  your  immortal  kinsmen. 

California  Teacher. 


Mr.  Webster's  Opinion  of  Public  Schools. —  On  one  occa- 
sion a  Boston  gentleman  was  talking  to  Mr.  Webster  respecting  the 
best  way  to  educate  his  son  in  the  city.  ''Sir,  I  would  send  him  to 
the  public  school."  But  an  objection  was  made  that  there  was  a  great 
admixture  of  boys,  and  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  so  many  foreign- 
ers, etc.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  "Sir,  send  your  son  to  the  public 
school,  and  if  he  sits  by  an  Irish  boy,  they  will  both,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter for  the  association.     I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  public  schools." 
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ESSBiNTIALS    FOR    A     SUCCESSFUL    TEACHER. 


Appreciating  the  end  of  his  own  being,  the  teacher  himself  wishes 
to  know,  that  he  may  do.  It  is  not  merely  knowledge  for  itself,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  knowing,  which  is  desired.  This  would  be  mere 
curiosity,  which  is  by  no  means  an  elevated  feeling.  If  one  knew  all 
the  languages  into  which  Babel  has  cleft  the  earth,  and  were  that  the 
end  of  his  acquisitions,  a  day-laborer  with  a  very  moderate  share  of 
knowledg-Q  of  his  mother  tongue,  but  who  took  the  well-being  into  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  his  plans  and  ends,  would  be  not  only  a  better 
man  in  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question,  but  also  a  better  educated 
man,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  education.  Nor  is  the  knowledge 
sought  because  by  the  acquisition  its  possessor  can  become  rich  and 
powerful.  This  is  mere  selfishness,  which  is  a  base  and  sordid  feel- 
ing; and  wherever  it  gets  the  mastery,  it  renders  a  man  so  conscious- 
ly base  that,  self-condemned,  he  excludes  himself,  as  unworthy,  from 
the  society  and  converse  of  men  of  eminent  virtue  and  philanthropy^ 
But  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  the  good  can  approve  is  his  who, 
while  he  does  not  ignore  self,  or  seek  to  be  better  than  our  Lord  re- 
quired, since  he  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  never- 
theless wishes  to  know  much,  in  order  that  he  may  do  more,  which 
will  be  beneficial  unto  others. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  successful  teacher  must  first  have  become  a 
successful  scholar.  He  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  learned  the 
lesson,  and  learned  it  thoroughly,  that  a  man  is  not  his  own,  having 
no  relations  or  affinities  to  others.  He  is  placed  here  to  be  rain  and 
sunshine,  fresh  air  and  fragrance,  food  an^  flowers,  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  consolatory  and  strengthening, 
reforming  and  purifying,  unto  every  one  that  needs  his  help  and  unto 
whom  he  is  able  to  render  it.  Let  this  big  thought  come  down  into 
the  soul  (and  what  contractility  must  first  have  been  overcome  before 
this  thought  could  find  room  in  (hese  shriveled,  sunken  souls  of  ours  !) 
—  let  this  big  thought,  I  say,  come  down  into  the  soul,  and  it  converts 
the  man  at  once  into  a  most  diligent  learner.  What  must  I  do,  and 
how  can  my  duty  be  best  done?  are  now  the  life-questions  which  are 
ever  asked,  and  unto  which  ready  answer^  are  also  ever  vouchsafed; 
for  here  he  who  asks  receives,  and  he  who  seeks  finds.  And  now,  on 
the  strength  of  the  answers,  you  find  him  diligently  prosecuting  his 
work  of  preparation  for  future  usefulness.  Grammar,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  Mental  or  Moral  Philosophy,  Latin  or 
45 
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Greek,  French  or  German,  whatever  it  be  whereby  hia  usefulness  can 
be  promoted,  is  unweariedly  pursued.  Early  and  late  you  find  him  em- 
ployed, and  no  figure  of  speech  brings  up  so  forcibly  before  us  the  de- 
sire which  ever  prompts  his  action  as  that  just  used  by  us  when  we 
spoke  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Now  put  the  young  man  who  has  gone  through  such  experiences 
into  a  school-room,  and  would  you  not  expect  him  to  succeed  '^  Can 
you  be  near  a  fire  and  not  get  warm  ?  Shall  the  sun  shine,  and  dark- 
ness not  flee  away?  Shall  a  young  woman  pa-ss  before  you  day  by  day 
into  the  school-room,  who  has  consecrated  herself  for  the  good  of  the 
children  to  a  life  of  weariness,  bearing  their  perverseness  and  way- 
wardness, and  manifesting  an  unceasing  regard  for  the  welfare  of  her 
pupils,  without  becoming  more  fragrant  to  their  moral  senses  than 
perfumes  and  spices  are  to  our  natural  organs?  Before  such  a  teach- 
er an  unwillingness  to  study  this  subject  or  that  would  pass  away  as 
soon  as  the  precept  of  the  teacher,  fortified  by  her  own  beautiful  ex- 
ample, had  taken  hold  of  the  tender  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  convinced 
him  wholly  that  any  study  was  to  be  loved  and  pursued  according  as 
it  was  fitted  to  make  him  better  and  more  useful. 

It  is  back  of  the  school-room  where  the  success  may  be  gained,  that 
the  foundation  of  that  success  was  laid.  In  the  private  chamber, 
where,  seen  only  by  God,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  usefulness; 
in  the  distant  rural  school-house,  where,  under  many  and  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties,  he  prosecuted  his  studies;  in  tbe  rooms  of 
this  noble  institution,  where  his  industry  and  regard  for  every  thing 
that  is  seemly  and  good  has  made  his  name  almost  a  proverb, —  in 
these  spots  his  success  was  gained.  Here  he  has  sown  :  what  re- 
mained for  him  was  to  go  forth  and  reap  his  harvest. 

A  love  for  communicating  knowledge.  This,  in  the  most  successful 
teachers,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  natural  gift.  They  are  born 
teachers.  They  never  knew  when  they  did  not  love  to  teach.  But 
this  gift  is  also  susceptible  of  high  cultivation ;  and  under  those  mor- 
al experiences,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  giving  life,  energy 
and  persistence  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  this  love  for  communicat- 
ing information  becomes  so  intense  that  the  mid-day  meal  will  often 
be  neglected  for  the  pleasure  of  imparting  knowledge.  This  it  is  that 
takes  from  the  school-room  now  all  that  gloom  and  horror  which,  un- 
der the  rule  of  some  pedagogical  tyrants,  makes  it  appear  as  if  it  were 
draped  in  mourning.  Under  the  smiles  and  sunshine  of  him  who 
loves  to  teach,  the  school-room  becomes  to  the  pupil  a  place  of  pleas- 
ant and  useful  pursuits,  and  of  joyful  mastering  of  difficulties;  the 
birthplace  of  bright  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  the  spot  to  which  memo- 
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ry,  iu  after  years,  will  look  with  a  pure  and  serene  joy.  So  well  sat- 
isfied I  am  that  the  success  of  the  teacher,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
this  word,  depends  on  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  love  for 
coiumunicatiug,  that  if  I  were  eianiiuing  a  teacher  with  a  view  to  his 
eiuployiuent,  I  should  question  him  first  and  most  fully  on  these  two 
points;  and  if  he  was  right  here,  I  should  feel  that  there  was  little 
reason  to  fear  any  deficiency  in  respect  to  mere  book-learning.  But  if 
I  should  find  that  a  hireling,  an  impostor,  had  come  to  be  examined, 
a  man  or  —  oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — a  woman,  who  neither  loved 
children  nor  loved  to  teach  them,  I  should  expect  to  find  him  deficient 
also  in  the  mere  learning  of  books;  and  I  should  most  assuredly  try  to 
find  out  his  deficiencies,  if  he  had  any,  and  with  heartfelt  joy  would 
see  him  turn  his  back  —  and  with  hearty  good  will  would  help  to  turn 
his  back  —  on  the  school-house  of  my  or  any  other  district.  For  if 
there  is  any  one  thing,  short  of  the  immediate  frown  of  Deity,  which 
more  than  another  a  parent  may  deprecate,  it  is  the  subjugation  of  his 
children  to  the  tyrannous,  soul-shriveling  rule  of  a  man  or  woman 
who,  for  six  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  six  days  of  the  week,  has  under 
bis  care  —  care,  indeed  !  —  oh,  sad  misnomer!  —  the  susceptible  minds 
of  children,  to  train  them  to  the  love  and  pursuit  of  those  things 
which  he  himself  hates. 

Aptness  to  teach  is  the  last  element  of  the  character  of  the  success- 
ful teacher  which  I  shall  name. 

It  has  been  said  that  "what  we  know  thoroughly  we  can  usually 
express  clearly,  since  ideas  will  supply  words."  If  this  statement  is 
correct  —  and  I  believe  it  is, —  then  our  teacher,  with  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  his  love  of  communicating  it,  will  almost  of  necessity 
fall  into  an  easy,  simple,  clear  method  of  communicating  his  thoughts, 
which  will  make  teaching  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  putting-on  of  an 
old  glove.  There  will  also  be  such  a  hearty  sympathy  between  him 
and  his  pupils,  almost  by  intuition  he  will  see  what  is  needed  to  make 
the  lesson  of  to-day  clearer  and  more  impressive;  and  what  was  seen  to 
be  difficult  to-day,  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  teacher  will  supply 
to-morrow.  I  never,  indeed,  knew  a  hearty  teacher  who  did  not  thus 
become  apt  to  teach.  I  have  known  those  who,  at  first,  were  slow  of 
speech,  and  through  diffidence  hesitated  much ;  at  times,  too,  thoughts 
were  given  forth  confusedly,  and  hence  they  failed  at  first  to  interest 
the  children.  But  these  difficulties  soon  disappeared  before  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  teacher,  who  loved  his  work,  and  was  resolved  to 
succeed.  He  who  himself  thirsts  for  knowledge  soon  learns  that  right 
methods  of  study  are  essential  to  progress;  that  there  is  also  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  putting  things,  and  that  when  the  right  method 
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is  used  instruction  glides  gently  into  the  understanding,  wins  the 
love  of  the  heart,  and  then  calls  forth  the  prompt  activities  of  the  will. 
The  whole  man  in  the  scholar  awaits  the  bidding  of  the  earnest,  intel- 
ligent, loving    teacher.  American  Educational  Monthly. 


A  Beautiful  Illustration. —  If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of 
sand  and  tell  me  there  were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might  look  for 
them  with  my  eyes,  and  search  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers,  and 
be  unable  to  detect  them ;  but  let  me  take  a  magnet  and  sweep 
through  it,  and  how  would  it  draw  to  itself  the  most  invisible  parti- 
cles, by  the  mere  power  of  attraction.  The  unthankful  heart,  like 
my  finger  in  the  sand,  discovers  no  mercies;  but  let  the  thankful 
heart  sweep  through  the  day,  and,  as  the  magnet  finds  the  iron,  so  it 
will  find,  in  every  hour,  some  heavenly  blessings,  only  the  iron  in 
God's  sand  is  gold.  o.  w.  holmes. 


The  Teacher's  Occupation.  —  ''Have  you  ever  thought  what 
that  man  is  doing  who  teaches  children  ?  You  go  into  the  workshop 
of  the  wheelwright ;  he  is  making  wheels  and  shafts,  and  you  say  he 
is  a  useful  man.  You  enter  the  house  of  a  weaver,  who  is  making 
ploth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  valuable  man.  You  visit  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  where  you  find  him  making  pickaxes,  hammers,  and  plow- 
shares, and  you  say  this  man  is  essentia].  You  salute  these  skillful 
laborers.  You  enter  the  house  of  a  schoolmaster :  salute  him  more 
profoundly.  Po  you  know  what  he  is  doing?  He  is  manufacturing 
jninds." 


Life's  Happiest  Period. —  There  is  no  pleasure  that  I  have 
experienced  like  a  child's  midsummer  holiday:  the  time,  I  mean, 
when  two  or  three  of  us  used  to  go  away  up  the  brook,  and  take  our 
dinners  with  us,  and  come  home  at  night  tired,  dirty,  happy,  scratched 
beyond  recognition,  with  a  great  nosegay,  three  little  trout,  and  one 
shoe,  the  other  having  been  used  for  a  boat,  till  it  had  gone  down 
with  all  hands  out  of  soundings.  How  poor  our  Derby-days,  our 
Greenwich  dinners,  our  evening  parties,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
nice  girls,  after  that !  Depend  upon  it,  a  man  never  experiences  such 
pleasures  or  griefs  after  fourteen  as  he  does  before,  unless,  in  some 
eases,  in  his  first  love-making,  when  the  sensation  is  new  to  him. 

Charles  Einoslet. 
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WHAT  SHALL  CHILDREN  STUDY 


A  PROFESSOR  in  one  of  the  prominent  colleges  of  New  York  has 
lately  remarked  that  the  peculiar  defects  of  the  students  under  his 
charge  relate  to  the  primary  branches  of  education.  He  says  that  stu- 
dents who  come  well  fitted  for  college  in  the  studies  prescribed  — 
students  much  at  home  in  the  dead  languages  and  the  mathematics  — 
can  not  write  good  English,  and  find  it  impossible  to  spell  what  they 
write  correctly.  It  is  not  a  month  since  a  letter  was  shown  to  us  from 
a  New-England  college,  written  by  the  representative  man  of  a  litera- 
ry society,  which  revealed  a  lamentable  lack  of  spelling-book.  And 
to  come  nearer  home  —  to  the  children  among  whom  we  move  daily, — 
we  know  a  little  girl,  quick  to  learn,  who  has  attended  the  best  schools 
that  could  be  procured  for  her  all  her  life,  a  girl  who  can  play  Mo- 
zart's Sonatas  with  good  taste  and  efi"ect,  who  has  been  through  Col- 
burn's  First  Lessons  and  understood  them,  who  has  studied  geography, 
history,  and  grammar,  yet  who,  in  the  writing  of  a  letter  occupying 
a  page  and  a  quarter  of  note-paper,  made  fifteen  blunders  in  her  or- 
thography.    Now  who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things  ? 

The  matter  is  become  a  serious  one,  'alike  with  parents  and  child- 
ren, and  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  it  by  the  aid  of  the  lights  of 
experience.  There  are  very  few  parents  in  the  world  who  can 
recall  what  they  learned  of  history,  and  geography,  and  philosophy, 
and  astronomy,  before  the  age  of  thirteen,  as  any  thing  of  positive 
value  to  them.  We  would  like  to  have  every  man  and  woman  who 
takes  interest  enough  in  this  article  to  read  it  try  to  recall  and  sur- 
vey the  actual  practical  benefits  resulting  from  the  early  pursuit  of 
these  studies.  How  much  do  you  know  about  them  now,  that  you 
learned  then?  Do  you  remember  a  single  valuable  fact  of  history,  or 
geography,  or  philosophy,  that  you  acquired  then  ?  Are  you  not 
painfully  conscious  that  the  months  and  years  which  you  devoted  in 
your  childhood  to  the  acquisition  of  dry  rules  and  facts,  of  whose 
value  and  relations  you  knew  nothing,  were  thrown  away?  Do  you 
not  feel  that  if,  during  those  years,  you  had  been  taught  to  write  the 
English  language  in  a  legible  hand  and  in  a  presentable  style  of  com- 
position, you  would  have  gained  something  that  would  be  of  incalcula- 
ble value  now  ? 

It  is  notorious  that,  though  our  people  in  general  are  better  edu- 
cated than  any  other  people  on  the  earth,  the  rarest  accomplishments 
are  those  of  good  reading  and  good  writing.  Men  and  women  are 
coming  every  day  into  tlie  active  work  of  life  with  ati  absolute  hatred 
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of  the  pen.  They  come  out  of  the  common  schools,  the  seminaries, 
and  the  colleges,  with  a  decided  aversion  to  the  writing  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  a  marked  inability  to  do  it  creditably.  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  this  dislike  of  writing  abides  in  the  consciousness  of  ina- 
bility to  write  well.  Men  get  into  the  business  routine  of  letter-writ- 
ing, after  a  stupid,  formal  sort,  but  are  all  afloat  when  asked  to  write 
a  petition  to  the  city  council,  or  when  they  undertake  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  a  newspaper,  or  even  to  a  friend.  Women  upon  whose  educa- 
tion thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  write  the  merest  baby- 
talk  to  their  correspondents,  and  write  no  more  frequently  than  they 
are  obliged  to  write.  Nothing  scares  them  so  much  as  to  be  obliged 
to  write  a  letter  to  either  a  man  or  a  woman  who  writes  well. 

Now  we  believe  that  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  all  our  early 
training  in  the  schools  should  be  the  acquisition  of  the  power  to 
write  the  English  language  as  readily  and  as  well  as  we  can  speak  it. 
We  believe  that  the  foundations  of  this  power  can  all  be  laid  before 
the  age  of  thirteen,  so  that  the  writing  of  a  composition  will  be  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  pain,  an  honor  and  not  a  disgrace  to  the  writer. 
Perfect  spelling  should  be  and  can  be  acquired  before  this  age.  The 
orthography  of  the  language  is  something  that  the  childish  mind  ac- 
quires just  as  readily  as  the  mature  mind,  and  childhood  should  abund- 
antly suffice  for  this  work.  By  the  present  practice,  we  do  not  edu- 
cate, we  cram.  There  is  no  educating  a  power  and  faculty  —  only  a 
stuffing  with  facts  which  the  recipient  has  no  power  to  state. 

Reformation  in  the  processes  of  juvenile  training  has  carried  us  all 
backward.  The  good  old  plan  of  studying,  first  of  all,  and  thorough- 
ly, reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  was  the  best  plan ;  and 
some  of  the  old  people,  in  their  hand-writing  and  their  orthography, 
shame  their  grandchildren  of  to-day.  A  child  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  can  write  a  good  hand,  spell  correctly,  and  express  himself 
by  his  pen  in  plain  English,  and  who  knows  enough  about  arithmetic 
to  make  change  across  a  counter  without  scratching  his  head,  has  done 
better  than  most  children  do.  And  a  child  who  has  not  accomplished 
all  this,  but  has  devoted  his  time  in  stead  to  studies  so  exacting  as  to 
forbid  attention  to  these  more  simple  and  more  essential  pursuits,  has 
(to  the  shame  of  his  teachers  be  it  said)  wasted  his  time.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  a  child  will  learn  more  in  one  month  about  geography, 
philosophy,  chemistry,  etc.,  than  he  can  learn  in  one  year  at  the  age 
of  ten.  The  time  devoted  to  history  by  a  child  of  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve,  and  thus  taken  from  that  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  writing  well,  is  time  wasted;  for  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
twenty,  more  history  will  be  acquired  by  three  days  of  intelligent 
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reading  than  by  a  whole  term  of  juvenile  study.  It  does  not  avail  to 
say  that  discipline  and  not  the  acquisition  of  facts  is  the  object  sought. 
There  is  no  discipline  for  the  young  mind,  or  even  for  the  mature 
mind,  that  equals  that  which  comes  from  the  organization  and  ex- 
pression of  thought;  and  we  are  doing  an  absolute  wrong  to  our  child- 
ren by  permitting  them  to  be  defrauded  of  this  discipline,  and  the  ac- 
complishments and  advantages  that  go  with  it. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  in  Massachusetts  Teacher. 


Superiority  of  the  Educated. — The  hand  is  found  to  be  an- 
other hand,  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind.  Individuals  who, 
without  the  aid  of  knowledge,  would  have  been  condemned  to  perpet- 
ual inferiority  of  condition,  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  want  and 
poverty,  rise  to  competence  and  independence  by  the  uplifting  power 
of  education.  In  great  establishments,  and  among  large  bodies  of 
laboring  men,  where  all  services  are  rated  according  to  their  pecunia- 
ry value  —  where  there  are  no  extrinsic  circumstances  to  bind  a  man 
down  to  a  fixed  position,  after  he  has  shown  a  capacity  to  rise  above 
it  —  where,  indeed,  men  pass  by  each  other,  ascending  or  descending 
in  their  grades  of  labor,  just  as  easily  and  certainly  as  particles  of  wa- 
ter of  different  degrees  of  temperature  glide  by  each  other  —  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  found,  as  an  almost  invariable  fact,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  a  good 
common-school  education  rise  to  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  in  the 
kinds  of  labor  performed,  and  also  in  the  rate  of  wages  received,  while 
the  ignorant  sink  like  dregs,  and  are  always  found  at  the  bottom. 

Peof.  Mathew. 


A  Fearful  Responsibility. — If,  with  such  educational  means 
and  resources  as  we  can  now  command,  eighty,  ninety,  ninety-five,  or 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  children  can  be  made  temperate,  industri- 
ous, frugal,  conscientious  in  all  their  dealings,  prompt  to  pity  and  in- 
struct ignorance,  in  stead  of  ridiculing  it  and  taking  advantage  of  it, 
public-spirited,  philanthropic,  and  observers  of  all  things  sacred;  if,  I 
say,  any  given  portion  of  our  children,  by  human  efforts,  and  by  such 
a  divine  blessing  as  the  common  course  of  God's  providence  authorizes 
us  to  expect,  can  be  made  to  possess  those  qualities,  and  to  act  from 
them;  then,  just  so  far  as  our  posterity  shall  fall  below  this  practical 
exemption  from  vices  and  crimes,  and  just  so  far  as  they  shall  fail  to 
possess  these  attainable  virtues,  just  so  far  will  those  who  frame  and 
execute  our  laws,  shape  public  opinion,  and  lead  public  action,  be 
criminally  responsible  for  the  difference.  uoeaobManb. 
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IMPORTANCE      OF      MORAL      EDUCATION. 


Man  has  a  three-fold  nature :  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
Education  has  for  its  object  the  harmonious  development  of  the  three, 
the  development  and  perfection  of  the  whole  nature  of  man.  "  My 
beau-ideal  of  human  nature,"  says  Dr.  Howe,  '*  would  be  a  being  whose 
intellectual  faculties  were  active  and  enlightened;  whose  moral  senti- 
ments were  dignified  and  firm ;  whose  physical  formation  was  healthy 
and  beautiful:  whoever  falls  short  of  it  in  one  particular — -be  it  in 
but  the  least,  beauty  and  vigor  of  body  —  falls  short  of  the  standard  of 
perfection."  This  view  about  education  is  no  new  one  :  all  prominent 
educators  agree  in  it,  common  sense  dictates  it;  far,  however,  we  are 
from  its  realization.  From  the  stage  of  the  brute  —  of  intellectu- 
al darkness  —  man  has  gradually  passed  into  the  bright  day  of  enlight- 
enment, not,  however,  rising  physically  and  morally  as  he  did  in- 
tellectually. It  would  be  wrong  and  unjust  to  attribute  the  physical 
and  moral  deficiency  to  the  intellectual  progress,  though  it  is  often 
maintained  that  civilization  is  associated  with  corruption  and  efi"emi- 
nacy.  Our  enlightened  age  even  is  continually  drifting  toward  the 
cliff"  of  corruption,  because  it  throws  all  its  powers  upon  the  education 
of  the  intellect,  while  that  of  the  character  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
This  fact  is  the  cause  of  all  individual,  social  and  national  evils  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  men  who  are  not  blinded,  and  whose  hearts  are 
yet  able  to  beat  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  constantly  call  the 
attention  of  the  age  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  neglect  of  moral 
education.  The  remedies  recommended  are,  of  course,  tinged  with 
either  the  individuality  or  the  profession  of  the  man  who  recommends 
them.  The  statesman  wants  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people  by 
educating  them  intellectually,  and  by  increasing  their  wealth;  the 
legislator  finds  the  remedy  in  perfecting  the  code  of  laws ;  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  diff"usiug  religious  knowledge  and  sentiment  among 
the  people;  and  the  educator  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young.  All 
want  the  human  race  morally  so  far  elevated  that  in  the  character  of 
the  individual  we  may  find  the  guaranty  for  the  safety,  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all.  How  much  each  of  the  mentioned  measures  contrib- 
utes toward  accomplishing  the  object,  the  reader  may  decide  for  him- 
self; emphatically,  however,  we  are  more  for  training  than  any  thing 
else,  for  man  is,  whether  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it  or  not,  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  exclusively,  the  creature  of  habits.  He  can  be 
just  as  well  trained  to  think  and  act  nobly  as  to  the  opposite,  if  we 
only  choose  the  proper  time,  employ  effective  means,  and  bestow  the 
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necessary  amount  of  attention  and  effort.  From  the  cradle  to  man- 
hood, we  ought  unceasingly  to  suppress  any  manifestation  of  bad 
qualities,  and  foster  and  stimulate  the  sense  for  the  good,  beautiful, 
and  sublime,  for  order,  generosity,  veracity,  temperance,  gentleness, 
industry,  and  veneration  for  others  and  their  property.  School  and 
home  education  should  be  conducted  in  concert,  and  neither  teachers 
nor  parents  should  ever  find  it  too  troublesome  to  embrace  every  oc- 
casion by  which  they  can  promote  the  great  object  in  view. 

That  teacher  does  not  faithfully  fill  his  office  who  only  regards  him- 
self as  instructor  and  not  also  as  educator  of  his  pupils,  who  does  not 
seek  to  know  every  thing  about  their  characters,  and  untiringly  en- 
deavor to  mould  them  for  the  better.  The  school  where  disorder,  ruf- 
fianism, lying,  quarreling,  slandering,  dislike  for  study  and  inatten- 
•tion  are  permitted,  where  the  morals  of  the  young  are  not  improving 
from  day  to  day,  is  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  community,  the  nation, 
and  mankind  at  large. 

Parents  who,  from  ignorance,  negligence,  or  indulgence,  do  not  im- 
mediately repress  any  manifestation  of  bad  habits  in  their  offspring, 
and  strengthen  and  cherish  their  noble  and  good  impulses,  bring  up 
dangerous  members  to  society  and  mankind  in  general.  Parents  who 
have  no  control  over  their  children,  and  who  are  not  implicitly  obeyed, 
bring  up  bad  citizens,  we  almost  might  say  criminals;  for  children 
who  have  not  so  much  veneration  for  their  parents  as  to  obey  them 
will,  in  riper  years,  have  no  regard  for  their  fellow  men,  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

And,  in  a  free  government  like  ours,  is  not  obedience  to  laws  of  the 
greatest  importance?  Certainly  nothing  is  more  essential,  for  nothing 
offers  a  higher  guaranty  for  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  a  republic 
than  the  loyalty  of  her  people  and  their  respect  for  the  institutions. 
Let  us  always  remember  that  republics  are  founded  on  the  virtue  of 
the  people  :  then  we  can  never  forget  the  vital  importance  of  the  mor- 
al education  of  our  children.  This  done,  we  shall  see  a  generation  grow 
up  which  will  embody  noble  sentiments  and  good  qualities, —  a  genera- 
tion great,  powerful  and  happy  in  itself,  and  which  will  become  the 
bearer  of  happiness  and  true  civilization  to  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

C.  J.  Knapp,  in  School  and  Family  Visitor^ 


Let  your  recreation  be  manly,  moderate,  seasonable,  and  lawful. 
If  your  life  be  sedentary,  let  it  be  more  tending  to  the  exercise  of 
your  body  ;  if  active,  more  to  the  refreshing  of  your  mind.     The  use 
of  recreation  is  to  strengthen  your  labor,  and  sweeten  your  rest. 
46 
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MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
4S^ Poet-Office  Address  —  "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago." 


Criticisms  and  Corrections. — 

Frob.  8.  {May  No.)  My  solutiou  to  thia  probleiu  was  published  in 
the  July  number.  Sigma's  solutiou  is  published  iu  the  October  num- 
ber. He  assumes  that  the  problem  requires  the  product  of  the  first 
and  second  added  to  the  product  of  the  third  and  fourth  to  be  582, 
which  is  not  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  published. 
Supposing,  however,  that  second  and  third  may  have  accidentally 
usurped  the  place  of  third  and  fourth  in  the  original  manuscript,  I 
offer  the  following  solution  : 

Let  — ,  X,  y,  — ,  represent  the  required  numbers.     Then,  by  the 
y  X 

conditions,    — +-^=582=r=a...[l] ;  a^^-j-/=468=6...[2].    Clearing 

y     ^ 

[1]  of  fractions,  we  have  a;*-(-2/^=aa;2/...[3].     Subtracting  [3]  from 
[2]  squared,  and  transposing,  we  have  2x^y^-^axy^=b^.      .•.x^y''-\- 
a  b^         ^  a        l^      ^ 

-2^y=-2" '  ^y^^ — ~i~\~^~^T^'     I^estoring  values  of  a  and  6, 

we  have  X2/=216...[4].  Add  2a;y=432  to  [2],  and  by  evolution  we 
havea:4-?/=30...[5].  [4]  and  [5]  readily  give  a;=12, 2/^18.  .-.The 
series  is  8,  12,  18,  27. 

In  the  solution  to  this  problem  as  published  in  the  October  number, 
does  x:y\\z:w  indicate  a  progression,  or  a  proportion  ?  Should  not 
the  notation  be  a; :  y  :  0  :  t«  ?  *  o^s.w. 

Frob.  10.  {April  No.)  In  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  August 
Teacher,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  solution  to  Problem  10  by 
A.  L.  Mistakes  will  happen  with  the  best  of  mathematicians,  and  this 
is  the  case,  I  think,  with  A.  L.  in  his  solution;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  summing  his  series,  or  else  we 
do  not  understand  the  problem  alike.  Without  criticising  A.  L.'s 
work,  and  for  brevity's  sake,  I  will  give  the  solution  that  I  gave  before 
my  Algebra  class,  then  in  the  Summation  of  Series. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  heifer  which  the  farmer  owned  was  born 
during  the  first  second  of  time  in  January,   1856.     Then  she  would 

*It  was  so  iu  the  manuscript:  the  error  occurred  in  printing. —  Publisher. 
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not  be  three  years  old  until  the  commencement  of  January,  1859, 
when  she  would  give  birth  to  an  oflfspring,  and  one  every  year  there- 
after. This  offspring  would  not  be  three  years  old  until  January, 
1862,  when  it,  also,  would  give  birth  to  one,  and  one  every  year  there- 
after. Now  the  offspring  born  in  18G0  will  give  birth  in  1863,  mak- 
ing for  this  year  3  births.  The  offspring  of  1861  will  give  birth  in 
1864,  making  for  this  year  4  births.  Now  the  2  offsprings  born  in 
1862  will  each  give  birth  in  1865,  making  for  this  year  6  births.  So 
also  the  3  offsprings  of  1863  will  each  give  birth  in  1866,  making  9 
births  for  this  year,  and  so  on,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

V 

(} 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

1856  ... 

1 

..   1 

1867  ... 

0 

..   0 

1858  ... 

0 

0 

1859  ... 

..   1 

1860  ... 

..   1 

1861  ... 

..   1 

1862  ... 

..   2 

1863  ... 

..   3 

1864  .  .  . 

..   4 

1865  ... 

2 

..   6 

1866  .  . . 

2 
2 

4 

9 

1867  ... 

.,  13 

1868  ... 

2 

4 

6 

..  19 

1869  ... 

2 

4 

6 

9 

..  28 

1870  .  .  . 

2 

2 
2 

3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

6 
6 
6 

9 
9 

13 

..  41 

1871  .  . . 

19 
19 

.  .  60 

1872  . . . 

28 

..  88 

1873  ... 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

13 

19 

28 

41 

..  129 

1874  ... 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

13 

19 

28 

41 

60 

..  189 

1875  . . . 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

13 

19 

28 

41 

60 

88  .. 

..  277 

The  calf  of  1856  and  her  own  offsprings  are  placed  in  column  A, 
opposite  the  time  of  their  birth ;  the  offsprings  of  the  one  born  in 
1859  are  placed  in  column  B,  opposite  the  time  of  their  respective 
births,  and  so  those  born  in  1862  are  placed  in  column  E,  opposite 
the  time  of  their  respective  births.  In  column  P  we  find  the  number 
born  each  year.  Now  the  sum  of  all  born  each  year  for  20  years  will 
be  the  size  of  the  farmer's  herd.  This  column,  we  find,  is  a  recurring 
series  of  the  third  order,  and  may  be  summed  by  addition,  or  the  form- 
ula for  recurring  series.  The  summation  is  872,  which  is  the  size  of 
the  farmefs  herd.  SIGMA. 

Sigma  is  correct.  A.  L.'s  general  reasoning  is  correct :  his  error  is 
in  supposing  that  the  number  of  offspring  of  the  progeny  of  the  second 
degree  would  form  only  a  single  series  from  '1  to  11';  whereas  there 
would  be  11  such  series,  each  terminating  with  a  number  one  less 
than  the  preceding.  Similarly  with  the  offspring  of  progeny  of  other 
degrees. 
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Mr.  Editor  :  On  a  careful  review  of  my  solution  of  Problem  8,  pub- 
lished in  the  August  Teacher,  I  find  there  are  some  errors  in  the  log- 
arithmic calculations  which  entirely  vitiate  that  part  of  the  solution. 
Please  publish  the  following  correction  for  the  sake  of  truth,  as  I  de- 
sire to  have  what  goes  out  from  me  correct. 

FrankiiH,  Venango  Ch^  Pa.  ARTEMAS    MARTIN. 

1458.809185^  1460=2. S09185=log.  0.064444=  quantity  of  wine 
in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  2  years.  100  —  0.064444  =  99.935556  = 
quantity  of  water  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  2  years.  Log.  99= 
1.995635;    log.  100  =  2.  1.995635  — 2  =  1.995635  =  log.  0.99. 

1.995635X1095=5.220325.  Log.  99.935556  =  1.999720.  5-220325 
+  1.999720  =  3.220045  =  log.  0  00165976.  Hence  there  was 
0.00165976  of  a  gallon  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of 
5  years. 

The  error  in  Mr.  Martin's  solution  had  been  noticed  by  0.  S.  W., 
from  whose  communication  we  take  the  following : 

/  99'"  \ 

"I  have  arrived  at  the  value  of  his  expression    I  100 — iTwTtToIX 

(_.9_9_)"«  without  the  use  of  logarithms,  as  follows  :    ^  ' 

"•  By  introducing  a  new  factor  (100)  into  the  respective  terms  of 
the  first  fraction,  and  making  use  of  the  decimal  notation,  the  express- 
ion may  be  written  thus  :  [100^100^.99'")]  X-99"''.  I  find  by  act- 
ual multiplication  .99'"=. 0006446548,  .99'"'=. 0000166166,  and  by 
performing  the  operations  above  indicated  I  obtain  0.001660588  as 
the  value  of  the  expression.  Mr.  Martin's  result  is  0.0603045,  and 
it  is  wrong. 

"Observe  again,  log.  .99^1.995635194598.  This  multiplied  by 
731  gives  4-809327251138,  the  number  corresponding  to  which  is 
0.00064465478-j-.  Subtracting  one  hundred  times  this  number  from 
one  hundred,  we  have  99.93553452,  the  logarithm  of  which  is 
1.999719641198.  To  this  add  (log.  .99) X  1095=5-220538084810, 
and  we  have  1.220257826008,  the  number  corresponding  to  which  is 
0.001660574-;-,  which  varies  from  the  result  obtained  above  by  com- 
mon arithmetic  by  about  the  one-hundred-millionth  part  of  a  unit. 

"  In  conclusion,  let  me  susjjest  two  thinsrs  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  logarithms.  1.  To  arrive  at  results  with  even  tolerable  accuracy 
when  performing  involution  by  logarithms  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  that 
contemplated  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  six  decimal  figures.  2  (and  vastly 
more  important).  To  arrive  at  results  icith  any  accuracy  ichatever,  it 
necessary  in  using  logarithms  to  be  aware  that  the  mantissa  is  never 
negative." 
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expense  of  the  body,  so  that  the  children  who  have  the  most  thorough  education 
in  our  schools  are  doomed  to  become  weak  and  sickly  men  and  women  ?  The 
writer  maintains  that  the  rightful  development  of  the  mental  powers  sends  more 
vigorous  life  through  the  arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that  only  by  ed- 
ucating the  mind  properly  can  you  develope  fully  the  body.  The  writer  supports 
his  opinion  by  an  array  of  facts  and  statistics  fairly  taken,  which  can  have  but 
one  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  admits  the  facts. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  'counter-blast'  to  the  hue  and  cry  so  prevalent  in  some 
quarters  against  making  children  work  too  hard,  or  rather  work  at  all,  in  school. 
We  believe  that,  in  general,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  advantage  to  a  child  as 
to  work  hard  in  school  six  hours  a  day,  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  from  the 
time  he  is  seven  until  he  is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  longer  if  he  is  to  pursue  a 
professional  life ;  in  other  words,  that  a  thorough  liberal  education  is  the  best 
preparation  for  a  health)',  happy  manhood. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools. —  Music  should  occupy  a  dignified  position  in  our 
schools.  At  every  music-lesson  some  time  should  be  devoted  to  notes  and  the 
practice  of  vocal  exercises.  The  harshness  with  which  the  boys  are  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  sing  is  as  reprehensible  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Many  persons  have 
the  most  erroneous  ideas  in  relation  to  the  tone  of  boys'  voices.  Boys'  voices 
should  be  cultivated  to  sing  softly  and  sweetly.  Our  school-boys  are  not  taught 
to  sing,  but  are  allowed  to  scream  ip  the  harshest  and  most  unpleasant  manner.  It 
is  time  that  the  music  in  our  schools  should  be  looked  after  with  more  care  by 
the  school  ofl5cers;  that  better  results  should  be  demanded.  We  would  suggest 
to  non-musical  school  officers  the  following  hints.  When  you  hear  the  boys  sing 
and  the  effect  is  to  make  your  head  ache,  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  not 
properly  trained  as  regards  iotie.  When  you  hear  them  sing  nothing  but  tunes 
every  one  whistles  around  the  streets,  you  can  be  certain  that  they  are  not  prop- 
erly trained  as  regards  ^i««e.  Another  hint:  the  6c?/s  can  sing  just  as  sweetly  as 
the  girls,  if  properly  taught;  and  the  quality  of  the  tone  would  be  sweeter. 
Be  as  particular  to  have  good  musical  composition  taught  as  you  are  to  have  good 
school  text-books  used,  and  we  can  ask  nothing  more  in  that  particular. 

F.  GiLDEK.  American  Educational  Monthly. 

Wisconsin. — The  Wiscoimn  Journal  of  Education,  ha,?,  been  suspended  for  want 
of  support.  Assistance  from  the  state  was  withdrawn,  and  the  other  means  of 
support  were  not  adequate  alone.  This  is  hardly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A 
well-conducted  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  is  a  valua- 
ble ally  of  the  teacher,  and,  for  the  good  it  does,  well  deserves  the  support  of  the 
public. 

Iowa. —  The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Oskaloosa,  August  22d, 
and  continued  in  session  until  Friday  noon,  the  25th.  The  attendance  was  large, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  an  earnestness  to  elevate  the  schools  and  ex- 
tend their  blessings.  Evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  Hon. 
0.  Faville;/by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phejps,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School;  and 
by  Hon.  N.  Baieman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Illinois. 

Iowa  Instructor. 
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Pope  once  engaged  in  an  argument  on  an  obscure  line  in  Horace.  A  young 
officer  observed  that  a  note  of  interrogation  put  at  the  end  would  make  it  clear. 
Pope,  little,  deformed,  and  vexed,  said:  "Do  you,  sir,  know  what  an  interroga- 
tory note  is?"  "Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  is  a  liUle  crooked  thing  that  asks 
questions !" 

An  Old  Joke  in  a  New  Dress. — 

As  Pat  and  a  Yankee  were  taking  a  walk 

To  fair  Gotham  city,  one  morning  in  May, 
They  spied  where  a  rope  dangled  free  in  the  wind. 
From  the  limb  of  an  oak-tree  just  over  the  way. 

Then  out  spoke  the  Yankee,  intent  on  a  joke, 

Nor  fearing  the  Irishman's  feelings  to  hurt, 
Saying,  "Patrick,  now  where  do  you  suppose  you  would  be, 

If  that  rope  over  yonder  but  had  its  desert?" 

But  Pat,  nothing  daunted,  as  quickly  replied. 

In  a  rich  Irish  brogue  just  imported  from  Cork, 
"  If  that  illegant  rope  just  had  what  it  deserves, 

Then  /should  be  walking  alone  to  New  York." 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE, 


CiucAGO.— At  the  last  session  of  the  Institute  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev, 
W.  H.  Ryder,  D.D.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  The  Moral  Infiimice 
of  the  Teacher  over  his  Pupils.  The  lecturer  took  the  higher  view  of  education, 
and  regarded  the  teacher  as  one  who  moulds  the  character  of  the  young, —  as  an 
educator  of  men,  rather  than  as  an  instructor  rn  the  studies  of  the  school-room 
and  a  disciplinarian  of  his  school.  The  lecture  abounded  in  good  thoughts,  illus- 
trated by  some  happy  allusions  to  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

The  Principals  of  the  Public  Schools,  some  seventeen  in  number,  have  formed 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in  methods  of  education 
and  school  management,  and  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
cause  of  education  generally.  At  their  last  meeting  the  question  of  the  use  of 
primary  text-books,  more  especially  in  the  studies  of  Grammar  and  Geography, 
was  discussed.  The  result  showed  an  evident  inclination  in  their  favor.  The 
Principals,  in  the  order  of  their  schools,  preside  at  the  meetings,  one  upon  each 
evening.     Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  resolutions  were  passed  testify- 
ing the  respect  of  that  body  for  the  memory  of  Flavel  Moseley,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  him  as  an  educator  and  a  former  associate,  Mr.  Moseley's  health  had 
for  several  years  been  so  feeble  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  two  years  since   he   resigned  his  connection   with  the 
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Board.  It  was  only  when  compelled  by  imperative  necessity  that  he  relinquished 
his  active  participation  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  Often  has  he  been 
seen,  when  so  feeble  that  he  was  able  to  support  himself  for  but  a  few  steps, 
passing  among  the  different  schools,  encouraging  the  children  and  advising  the 
teachers.  Very  seldom  indeed  do  we  find  a  man  whose  whole  heart  beat  so 
warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  the  elevation  and 
relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute  generally. 

In  his  last  will,  besides  leaving  liberal  bequests  to  his  relatives,  of  whom  the 
number  was  large,  Mr.  Moseley  donated  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago  the  sum  of  $10,000,  for  the  support  of  Sabbath  'ragged'  or  industrial 
schools  for  poor  children  in  the  city  ;  $10,000  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  New  York ;  $10,000  to  be  added  to  the  Moseley  Public-School  Fund 
for  supplying  books  to  needy  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  ;  $10,000 
to  the  Chicago  Home  of  the  Friendless;  and  $10,000  to  the  Chicago  Orphan 
Asylum.  w. 

Springfield  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  the  High-School  building,  Saturday, 
October  14th,  at  9  a.m.  Order  of  exercises  as  follows:  Roll-call;  reading  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  Miller;  Remarks  by  Supt.  A.  M.  Brooks,  commending 
the  good,  and  suggesting  improvements  in  the  city  schools ;  Lecture  by  Mr. 
Baker,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  on  Disadvantages  of  the  Teacher's  Profession, — 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  discourse :  disadvantages  so  clearly  and  forci- 
bly stated,  and  also  their  remedies,  as  to  impress  all  present  with  the  truthfulness 
of  the  statements.  The  lecture  can  scarcely  fail  to  incite  teachers  to  a  higher 
standard  in  their  profession.  Next  in  order,  A  drill  exercise  in  Reading,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  S.  Chapin  ;  Essay  —  subject  Driftings, —  by  Miss  Cutwright. 
Recess.  Drill  exercises:  Punctuation,  by  Rev.  E.  Miller;  Recitation  and  Re- 
marks upon  Geology,  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Brooks;  Reports  of  critics. 

Institute  adjourned  at  12  o'clock,  to  meet  the  second  Saturday  in  November, 
the  11th. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Baker,  formerly  Principal  of  Quincy  High  School,  which  position 
he  resigned  in  1862  (being  at  the  time  also  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association)  to  enter  the  service  of  the  country  as  Chaplain  of  the  97th  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  has  recently  accepted  the  Principalship  of  the  Springfield  High 
School,  at  a  salary  of  $1800.  Since  his  return  from  the  army  Mr.  Baker  has 
acted  as  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  position  he 
has  proved  eminently  efficient  and  acceptable.  n. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow  is  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education  as  a  conductor 
of  Institutes.  Those  who  desire  his  aid  at  educational  meetings  can  address 
him  at  Chicago,  care  of  George  &  C.  W.  Sherwood.  n. 

Mr.  M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  recently  Principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  in  Spring- 
field, has  received  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lacon,  and 
entered  opon  the  duties  of  the  position.  N. 
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THE   TEACHER'S   PROFESSION.* 


BY     T.J.BURRILL. 


It  seems  to  have  beeu  a  decree  of  fate  that,  as  a  formal  opening  of 
our  intended  monthly  association,  I  should  inflict  upon  you  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  eulogy  upon  our  profession.  Trusting  that  you 
would  bear  the  infliction  with  becoming  heroism,  I  put  forth  my  ef- 
forts. I  have  conjured  with  the  names  of  the  past,  and  called  up  the 
spirits  of  the  present,  obtaining,  it  may  be  thought,  some  wonderful 
developments.  I  have  hastily  surveyed  the  history  of  culture,  and, 
citing  those  examples  which  most  readily  occurred  to  me  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  wealth  and  worth  which  have  been  consecrated  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  fraternity  and  the  advancement  of  the  educational  cause, 
have  written ;  and  whatever  the  result,  however  fragmentary  and  de- 
sultory, however  barren  and  uncouth,  however  dull  and  uninteresting, 
I  assure  you  the  task  has  not  been  an  unpleasant  one. 

There  is,  indeed,  for  the  teacher  much  food  for  pleasant  thought. 
For  one  who  enters  with  a  proper  spirit  upon  his  work;  who  earnestly 
and  sincerely  labors,  that  good  may  be  accomplished,  rather  than  drag 
through  the  monotonous  round,  as  it  must  be  to  him,  of  school  duties 
simply  for  the  mere  pittance  which  he  receives  as  a  salary  ;  one  who, 
having  assumed  the  name  of  teacher,  assumes  also  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility;  who  enters  upon  his  work  with  a  just  conception  of  his 
high  vocation ;  who  rises  above  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  school- 
room, contemplates  the  dignity  of  his  calling  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
reality,  who  sees  man  elevated,  raised  by  his  and  his  i'ellow  laborers' 
influence  from  the  degenerate  depths  of  barbarism,  reached  through 
centuries  of  superstition  to  the  exalted  position  assigned  him  by  the 

*  Read  before  the  Cliaiiipaigii  Cuuiitv  Toacliers'  Association,  October  2Stli, 
1865. 
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Creator,  when  Refashioned  him  in  his  own  image  and  likeness;  — 
for  such  a  one  there  must  be  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  meditative 
joy.  Would  that  we  might  draw  more  copious  draughts  from  this 
fountain,  until  it  should  become  as  a  well  of  living  water  springing  up 
continually.  Then  should  our  enthusiasm  be  stimulated,  our  devo- 
tion strengthened,  and  we,  raised  above  the  vexatious  trials  which  so 
often  beset  us,  would  be  led  to  engage  with  a  hearty,  cheerful  energy 
every  faculty  of  our  being  in  the  noble  work  upon  which  we  have 
entered. 

Now  permit  me  for  a  few  moments  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  calculated  to  inspire  our  hearts,  and  exalt 
our  appreciation  of  the  pedagogic  profession.  Go  back  with  me,  if 
you  please,  by  the  meandering  path  of  history,  till  we  reach  those 
ancient  but  ever-enduring  ages,  and  find  ourselves  among  that  illus- 
trious people  who,  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago,  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  that  intellectual  mount  from  whose  serene  bight  they  looked 
down  upon  all  other  nations,  toiling  and  struggling  up  the  steep  as- 
cent, but  unable  to  reach  their  lofty  eminence.  Here,  among  this  peo- 
ple, the  preeminent  scholars,  the  profound  philosophers  and  sages,  the 
historic  Grecians,  originated,  we  may  say,  the  idea  of  systematic  in- 
struction. Here  the  renowned  sophists  imparted  their  mystical  lore, 
making  the  gymnasia  of  Greece  thj  intellectual  foci  of  the  world. 
Here  taught  the  immortal  Socrates,  who,  though  wandering  about  the 
streets  poorly  clad,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  his  name  a  by-word 
among  the  ignorant,  and  he  himself  finally  a  martyr  to  his  excellence 
and  purity,  did  more  by  his  humble  teaching  for  his  country  and  for 
the  world  than  all  the  princely  monarchs  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Here,  too,  in  the  Queen  of  cities,  was  Plato's  Academy,  and  Aristotle's 
Lyceum,  both  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  their  time-honored  reputa- 
tion, and  whose  influence  we  of  to-day  must  acknowledge  in  Eidmira- 
tion  and  gratitude.  Leaving  Athens,  we  find  Lycurgus  training  the 
Spartans  until  they  become  the  heroes  of  the  world;  and  Pythagoras 
in  Magna  Grsecia  instructing  his  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  pupils, 
who,  handing  his  name  and  precepts  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, cherish  them  both  in  fond  remembrance  for  centuries.  And 
what  these  did  for  Greece,  Cicero,  Quintiliau,  and  Pliny  the  Younger, 
afterward  did  for  Rome.  Who  can  estimate  their  influence,  or  de- 
termine their  share  in  the  glory  of  those  ancient  republics !  Their 
fame  shall  be  known  and  their  praises  sung  so  long  as  man  is  man, 
struggling  for  that  perfection  which  comes  only  by  unremitting  intel- 
lectual labor.  And  if  we  can  claim  such  names  as  these,  to  head  the 
long  roll  of  educational  laborers,  how  degenerate  must  we  be,  if,  after 
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two  thousand  years  of  culture,  there  is  now  no  honor  or  glory  left  in 
the  profession  !  How  degenerate,  I  say,  is  the  world,  if  in  that  whose 
whole  tendency  is  to  raise,  exalt  and  dignify  man,  we  are  found  want- 
ing, or  unworthy  of  these  illustrious  exau)ples! 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  Though  those  heroic  personages  exerted 
such  an  untold  influence  upon  the  world,  yet  since  their  death  the 
the  sun  of  progress  has  risen  as  proudly  to  his  course  as  it  ever  did 
before,  and  humanity  has  often  rejoiced  in  the  genial  glow  of  his 
benignant  rays.  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  the  sable  curtains  seemed 
drawn  over  the  earth,  shutting  out  its  healthful  light,  and  leaving  all 
Europe  to  grope  for  ages  in  intellectual  darkness  and  moral  stupor; 
but  again  the  magic  influence  of  master  minds,  devoting  themselves  as- 
siduously to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction,  records  itself  upon  the 
illumined  page  of  history.  The  princely  Charlemagne,  holding  in  one 
hand  the  regal  sceptre  of  half  of  Europe,  and  in  the  other  a  decree  of 
liberal  culture  to  all  his  subjects,  stretches  them  forth  toward  the 
heavens,  and  the  gathering  clouds  are  broken. 

"The  noble  Alfred,  king  to  justice  dear, 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear," 

sends  his  proclamation  of  universal  education  throughout  his  island 
home,  and  Britain  takes  her  first  stop  toward  her  present  and  future 
glory. 

But  kings  and  princes  have  not  done  much  for  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. Men  born  in  obscurity,  without  means,  without  power,  without 
influence,  known  to  none  save  for  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  their  fellow  men, —  these  are  they  who  have  added  new 
lustre  to  the  race,  and  have  inaugurated  new  eras  in  the  course  of  its 
development.  Such  in  the  eleventh  century  were  Rosoelinnus  and 
Abelard;  and  at  a  later  time,  Duns  Scotus,  Aquinas,  Erasmus,  and 
Melanchthon.  Such,  too,  though  not  so  strictly  confined  to  pedagogic 
labors,  was  Martin  Luther,  the  indomitable  hero  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. Such  again  were  Sturm  and  Comiuius,  and,  I  say  it  with 
admiration  and  emphasis,  such  was  Pestalozzi.  0  restless  teacher, 
weary  of  your  task,  burdened  with  its  care,  discouraged  with  its  trials, 
disheartened  with  its  pay,  go  learn  of  the  Swiss  peasant,  and  sigh  no 
more!  Read,  permit  yourself  but  a  spark  of  that  enthusiastic  fire 
which  kindled  in  his  breast  and  grew  warmer  and  warmer  for  eighty- 
one  years,  and  it  will  animate  you  with  new  life,  and  thrill  you  with 
pleasure  in  your  professional  labors.  Here  is  a  faucet  in  our  fountain 
from  which  we  may  ever  draw,  and  from  which  we  may  take  the 
purest  draughts.  Let  us  drink  long  and  deep,  and,  thirsting  again, 
let  us  return  and  drink,  till,  in  the  fullness  of  our  souls,  we  shall 
rise  up  and  bless  the  name  of  Pestalozzi. 
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(to  with  me  again  to  the  British  Isles,  aud  select  from  the  record 
of  illustrious  ones  the  names  of  Roger  Aschani,  the  able  teacher  in  the 
courts  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  Reformer,  who 
stoutly  and  unceasingly  advocated  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools  in  each  parish  for  all  the  children  of  the  parish;  of  Robert 
Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools,  who  labored  heroically  for  the 
good  of  the  youth  of  his  day  ;  and  finally  of  Thomas  Arnold,  Grand 
Master  of  Rugby  Schools, —  a  name  dear  to  every  lover  of  humanity, 
and  doubly  dear  to  every  one  who,  by  his  own  labor,  seeks  to  develop 
mind,  that  it  may  exhibit  the  true  value  of  its  moral  grandeur.  To 
him  also  let  us  turn  in  the  times  of  our  discouragement,  and  baptize 
ourselves  anew  in  the  fountains  of  his  professional  ardor. 

And  now,  animated  at  the  prospects  before  us,  cheered  and  strength- 
ened by  bright  anticipations,  our  every  impulse  quickened,  our  hearts 
throbbing  with  encouragement,  we  leap  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  a  bound 
and  feast  upon  the  richness  in  store  for  us  at  home.  America's  treas- 
ures have  been  full  to  overflowing  for  us  ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers voted  the  first  thousand  dollars,  in  1636,  for  school  purposes. 
Hardly  had  they  provided  shelters  for  themselves  when  the  church 
and  the  school-house  dotted  the  Atlantic's  rocky  shores  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  future  intellectual  and  moral  culture  throughout  the  land. 
Verily  has  the  prediction  been  realized.  From  that  day  to  this,  there 
has  been  a  gathering-together  of  the  legions,  a  marshaling  of  the 
hosts,  and  a  moving  of  the  squadrons;  ever  mustering,  ever  marching, 
subduing  obstacles,  moving  without  drum  or  bugle's  blast  right  on  to 
victory,  to  conquest  and  to  conquer,  at  all  times,  every  where.  No 
gorgeous  ensign  has  been  unfurled,  no  trumpet  heralded  the  advance, 
no  pomp  of  pageantry  attended  the  triumphs;  yet  the  soldiers  have 
been  as  valiant  and  the  heroes  as  gallant  as  ever  formed  in  ranks  of 
war.  Need  I  more  than  cite  to  such  names  as  Harvard,  Dwight, 
Noah  Webster,  Olmsted,  Page,  Emerson,  Horace  Mann?  —  heroes 
indeed  !  who  need  no  monumental  spire  whose  towering  top  shall  pierce 
the  clouds  to  tell  posterity  their  fame,  but  whose  memories,  descend- 
ing from  generation  to  generation,  shall  grow  fresher  and  greener  as 
time  rolls  its  ceaseless  round.  And  to-day  the  ranks  are  fuller,  and 
moving  forward  more  proudly,  than  ever  before.  And  where  in  the 
wide  world  can  be  found  a  more  heroic  band  —  warriors  more  zealous? 
yet  they  hold  not  their  gory  bands,  crimsoned  in  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low men,  as  tokens  of  their  valor,  but  carry  every  where  the  olive-branch 
of  peace.  Long  may  it  be  borne  ;  and  when,  at  length,  they  shall  have 
passed  away,  may  a  grateful  posterity  hallow  their  names,  pure  as  the 
white  stone  that  shall  mark  their  resting-place,  and  lasting  as  the  ages 
themselves. 
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Thus  have  I  in  hasty  review  recalled  to  your  minds  a  few  of  the 
leadiniij  personages  connected  with  our  profession.  They  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  its  benefactors,  as  types  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good, 
and  as  examples  of  that  high  life  which  we  believe  humanity,  fallen, 
depraved  and  degenerated  as  it  is,  is  yet  capable  of  assuming  in  this 
siu-accursed  world. 

Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing 
to  mankind  :  God  has  given  them  to  us  as  tokens  of  his  own  mercy' 
and  goodness,  and  as  agents  for  bringing,  in  his  own  appointed  way, 
his  children  nearer  unto  himself  This  is  the  glorious  commission 
which  they  have  borne,  and  this  is  the  glorious  commission  of  the 
teacher  every  where.  They  have  unrolled  theirs  to  the  world,  and 
said  to  the  millions  'come  up  higher',  and  their  voices  have  been 
obeyed.  We  ourselves  have  hastened  to  do  their  bidding,  and  now, 
though  but  a  little  way  up,  are  to  repeat  the  encouraging  invitation, 
and  send  it  in  gratitude  and  love  down,  down,  till  the  lowest  of  earth's 
caverns  and  her  most  hidden  recesses  shall  echo  and  reverberate  the 
glad  tidings  of  universal  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance 
and  iniquity.  Is  not  this  a  work  worthy  of  us  and  of  our  holiest  pur- 
poses? worthy  of  our  devotions  and,  I  may  add,  worthy  of  our  pride? 
Let  us  be  worthy  of  it.  Let  us  make  those  illustrious  teachers  who 
who  have  lived  and  still  live  our  examples,  and  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps with  becoming  energy  and  earnestness.  They  have  written 
their  names  upon  the  scroll  of  fame,  and  are  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  grand  march  of  humanity  toward  final  perfection.  We  are  hum- 
ble and  obscure,  yet  may  justly  claim  a  share  in  their  glory.  Making 
them  our  guide,  emulating  their  virtues,  inspiring  their  zeal,  we  labor 
to  the  same  end,  for  the  same  cause,  and  will  accomplish,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  power,  the  same  result. 

We  may  even  console  ourselves  that  we  are  obscure  and  lowly ;  for 
then  our  work  must  be  with  the  obscure,  the  lowly,  and  the  needy. 
Education  hencelbrth,  and  especially  in  our  own  land,  is  to  be  no 
longer  a  luxury,  obtained  only  by  the  rich  and  the  favored  ,  but  is  to 
be  the  common  possession  of  all —  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  exalted  and  the  degraded, —  as  common  as  God's  sunshine 
which  he  pours  out  upou  the  face  of  the  earth  to  bless  alike  all  classes 
of  his  creatures. 

We  may  rejoice,  too,  that  we  live  in  such  a  land,  in  such  an  age. 
We  are  great  in  our  opportunities.  No  where  in  any  other  country 
have  been  showered  down  such  treasures  of  wealth  and  beauty  with  so 
large  and  generous  a  hand.  The  frozen  North  gives  up  his  jewels, 
and  the  sunny  South  yields  her  balmy  fragrance  for  the  good  and  hap- 
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piness  of  luan.  Upon  the  shores  of  either  ocean  rise  cities  of  magnifi- 
cence and  villages  of  beauty,  while  between  them  lies  the  blooming 
luxuriance  of  the  prairies.  The  sun  himself  looks  down  from  his  mid- 
day throne  and  smiles  benignantly  upon  our  land.  '  Nature  has  o'er- 
done  nature's  self,  and  America,  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  seas, 
wears  upon  her  broad  brow  the  diadem  of  the  world. 

But  what  signifies  all  this  wealth,  this  magnificence  in  nature,  if 
the  ships  bring  to  our  wharves  nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers,  and 
railroads  people  our  laud  with  cowards,  ignoramuses,  and  fools? 

It  is  man  after  all,  man  in  his  higher  and  better  character,  man  in 
his  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  man,  cultivated,  refined,  dignified, 
educated  man,  that  gives  wealth  and  worth  to  our  country.  And  to- 
day let  us  exult  that  our  fortune  is  as  large  as  it  is;  but  let  us  see  to 
it  that  the  wealth  which  we  have  inherited  is  not  lightly  squan- 
dered away.  Let  us  put  our  money  to  the  exchangers,  that,  when  our 
time  shall  come,  we  may  render  up  our  full  account  with  usury,  and 
hear  the  welcome  proclamation  'Enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord'. 

We  who,  to-day,  perform  our  part  on  the  stage  of  life  must  soon 
pass  away,  and  others  will  take  our  places.  The  children  of  to-day 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  What  sort  of  men  and  wo- 
men shall  these  be?  Shall  they  bo  worthy  of  the  name,  or  shall  they 
sink  in  disgrace  into  the  cess-pools  of  ignorance  and  vice?  As  an 
answer  to  these  questions,  I  turn  to  our  Christian  influences  and  our 
common  schools.  Educate  these  children,  teach  them  to  think  intel- 
ligently, instill  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  virtue  and  morality, 
and  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to  the  world;  neglect  it, 
and  they  will  be  its  terror  and  its  curse.  "Virtue  needs  a  teacher, 
vice  comes  of  itself"  Inspire  the  young  heart  with  the  former,  and 
you  will  kindle  a  fire  that  shall  shine  when  the  sun  himself  has  fled 
from  his  course,  and  the  '  moon,  pale  and  tremulous,  has  sunk  beneath 
the  western  wave '  to  rise  no  more. 

Throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  our  school-houses,  gather  in  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  infuse  into  the  teachers  the 
true  spirit  of  their  high  vocation,  and  our  common-school  system  shall 
yet  become,  in  the  language  of  another,  "  a  fabric  which  time  itself 
shall  grieve  to  wear  away  —  the  tie  of  Christian  charity,  the  message 
of  brotherly  love,  the  divine  evangel  that,  in  the  better,  purer,  hap- 
pier hours  of  life,  speaks  from  heart  to  heart,  from  soul  to  soul,  from 
listening  guardian  seraphim  to  seraphim,  '  Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men '." 

Do  you  say  this  is  all  rhetoric,  the  glowing  language  of  a  Utopian 
dream  ?     I  grant  you  there  is  something  of  the  ideal  here,  that  the 
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practical  side  of  the  picture  has  not  quite  so  much  sunshine  in  it ;  but 
I  ask  you  to  remember  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  imperfections.  Our 
fine  theories  are  often  sadly  notched  and  torn  when  reduced  to  the 
real  afiairs  of  life  j  but  are  we  sure  which  is  wrong  ?  Let  us  not  make 
haste  to  condemn  the  ideal  because  the  real  does  not  seem  to  bear  it 
out.  In  our  short-sightedness,  we  may  not  see  between  the  two  the 
existing  harmony.  It  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  imagine  that  the  slow  pro- 
gress made  by  the  dull  routine  of  school  duties  should  at  length  be 
productive  of  such  glorious  results.  But  whoever  denies  the  fact  be- 
cause the  progress  is  slow  denies  the  great  principle  which  rules  the 
universe.  God  is  always  slow  when  he  wishes  to  accomplish  any 
thing  great.  Christianity  itself,  with  its  legions  of  heroes,  armed  with 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  Omnipotent  Jehovah,  has  been  eighteen 
hundred  years  reclaiming,  redeeming  the  world ;  and  still  its  work  is 
not  done,  yet  by  faith  we  see  the  final  grandeur  of  its  consummation. 
Can  not  we,  too,  afford  to  wait '/  Yet  negatively  we  need  not  wait. 
What  terrible  testimony  has  just  been  given  us  !  Why  all  this  mourn- 
ing throughout  the  land,  these  halt  and  maimed,  these  desolate  hearth- 
stones, these  widows'  tears  and  orphans'  wailings  ?  Let  the  answer  be 
what  it  may;  but,  when  speculation  has  exhausted  itself  upon  the 
cause  of  the  fratricidal  war,  I  point  to  the  significant  fact  that  the 
southern  soldiery  could  not  sign  their  names  to  the  muster-rolls.  And 
now  if  we  do  not  attend  to  this  matter,  if  we  do  not,  in  our  strength, 
rise  up  as  teachers,  blood  will  again  deluge  our  land,  and  the  cannon 
roar  out  in  thunder  tones,.  Go  forth  and  educate  fliis  ■people.  Light 
up  their  minds  with  gospel  truth  and  a  common  intelligence,  or  con- 
flagrations will  light  up  the  land  and  anarchy  make  wild  sport  in  the 
lurid  flames  of  blazing  homes.  Ah  !  no,  let  us  go  on.  Let  us  labor 
faithfully,  earnestly,  conscientiously,  remembering  that  our  reward 
will  surely  come.     Let  us  sufi"er  if  it  be  saffering,  but  let  us  go  on. 


Study  your  Profession. —  It  is  not  alone  the  energy  that  wields 
the  spade  or  holds  the  plow  that  insui-es  success.  The  culture  of  the 
mind  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  rela- 
tions  of  science  to  the  farmer's  calling  are  intimate.  Good  books  are 
aids  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  never  pin  your  faith  on  the 
ipse  dixit  of  any  individual  —  think,  experiuoent,  and  judge  for  your- 
self. 


The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 

Is  the  memory  of  past  folly.  Coleridob. 
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EXCUSES       FOR       MUSIC 


Music  Iiath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

In  everj  place  large  enough  to  support  a  music-teacher,  frequent 
petitions  in  relation  to  this  artist  are  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments :  "  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  may  I  be  excused  at  3  o'clock  to  take  my 
music-lesson  ? "  is  the  usual  form  of  the  request,  generally  verbal, 
though  some  times  stamped  with  the  written  authority  of  a  maternal 
hand.  What  shall  be  done?  The  kind  heart  of  the  pedagogue  dis- 
likes to  refuse,  and  yet  a  sense  of  duty  decides  against  the  practice. 

Now  we  yield  to  none  in  our  appreciation  of  this  divine  enjoyment; 
with  Dr.  Holland,  we  believe  that  "'music  is  a  creature  of  the  skies', 
and  with  Shakspeare,  '  he  that  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils', —  and  yet,  after  all, 
when  school  and  piano  come  in  collision,  school  invariably  receives 
our  preference;  and  for  this  reason  :  few  of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  have  any  portion  of  the  six  hours  to  spare,  without  withdraw- 
ing attention  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial  English  edu- 
cation. Besides,  a  large  number  of  these  maidens  who  thus  desire  to 
exchange  the  fingering  of  their  text-books  for  the  fingering  of  the 
keys  have  no  vocal  or  instrumental  ear,  and,  after  spending  time  of 
school  and  time  out  of  school  all  the  years  of  girlhood  in  drumming 
on  a  Chickering,  a  year  or  two  of  married  life  amidst  the  cares  of  a 
household,  and  the  '  Marches'  and  'Italian  songs'  are  never  taken 
from  the  corner.  She  practiced  simply  to  please  her  mother,  any 
how;  and  the  big  square  instrument  henceforth  will  stand  in  the 
parlor  for  occasional  young  company,  or  until  her  eldest  daughter, 
Anna  Matilda,  is  old  enough  to  go  through  the  same  dubious  process. 
Meanwhile  the  conversations  of  the  household  are  tinctured  with 
divers  barbarisms  which  a  proper  knowledge  of  Goold  Brown  might 
correct;  and  little  Johnny,  being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  is  continually 
asking  the  reason  of  things  which  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Natural 
Philosophy  could  readily  answer.  Music,  however,  had  called  our 
heroine  from  school  about  the  time  these  lessons  should  have  been 
prepared  or  recited,  and  hence  the  lady,  at  the  present  writing,  has 
neither  the  skill  of  Thalberg  nor  the  science  of  Agassiz. 

When  parents  insist  on  leave  of  absence  for  their  hopefuls  at  cer- 
tain hours,  the  demand  must  doubtless  be  met.  This  prerogative  may, 
however,  be  materially  limited  by  the  teacher's  suspending  the  privi- 
lege whenever  the  pupil's  deportment  or  diligence  proves  unsatisfactory. 

Rock  Island  W.W.D. 
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[The  Califoruia  Censusman  has  had  a  series  of  adventures.     Hear 
him,  as  he  speaks  for  himself  iu  the  Galifornia  Teacher  ;] 

ADVENTURES  OF   A   CENSUS   MARSHAL. 


BY    ALLAQUIZ  . 


On  reading  in  the  morning  papers  of  my  appointment  as  Marshal 
of  the  school  census,  I  commenced  to  look  about  me  from  the  lofty 
position  I  had  attained,  and  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  a  patriot  my 
chances  to  be  honest  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  I  found  that, 
while  I  might  cheat  the  Board  of  Education  out  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, I  could  not,  by  any  means,  put  a  cent  more  than  my  salary  into 
my  own  pocket.  Modesty  forbids  an  allusion  to  the  integrity  of  my 
resolves,  after  I  had  thoroughly  convinced  myself  that  such  was  the  case. 

Gov.  Low  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Peltou  —  two  gentlemen  who,  like  myself, 
at  the  time,  were  in  office  —  are  particularly  anxious  about  certain 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  they  re- 
quested me  to  visit  the  mothers  thereof,  in  propria  persona,  or  An- 
glice,  '  proper  person  '. 

Now,  whether  this  proper  person  refers  to  myself  or  the  mothers,  I 
do  n't  know.  I  would  scarcely,  however,  apply  the  epithet  of  'prop- 
er' to  the  persons  of  some  of  the  matrons  I  met  in  my  rounds  — 
especially  those  who  closed  their  doors  in  my  face,  and  shook  their 
fists  at  me  through  their  windows,  or  threatened  me  with  hot  suds, 
for  taxing  —  as  they  remarked  politico-economically  —  the  production 
of  children,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  supply. 

I  found  it  vain  to  be  facetious  with  such  people.  I  assured  them 
that  the  state  had  passed  no  law  against  having  children;  that  our  leg- 
islature believed  the  more  the  marry-er.  I  thought  a  poor  joke  would 
do  for  poor  people ;  but  they  did  not  laugh  at  this  one  then  any  more 
than  the  reader  does  now. 

I  commenced  my  labors  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  thinking  to 
use  my  experience,  and  the  facility  which  generally  follows  in  its 
train,  on  the  quarters  of  denser  population. 

At  the  first  house,  the  lady  announced  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
nine  children.  Thinking  to  myself  that  the  work  began  well,  I  had 
stammered  through  the  legal  questions,  and  written  down  the  answers 
in  the  most  exact  manner.  As  I  was  turning  to  go,  the  mother  re- 
marked, incidentally,  that  four  of  her  nine  children  were  dead.  Now 
what  was  I  to  do  with  the  dead  children  ? 
48 
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Very  much  to  my  relief,  I  learned  from  headquarters  that  I  had  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  them;  for  I  was  repeatedly  entertained  with 
long  lists  of  corpses. 

Let  not  the  careless  reader  think  that  I  did  not  some  times  see 
something  besides  stupidity  in  the  mother  whose  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  dead  caused  her  to  enumerate  them  with  the  living. 

One  day  I  called  at  a  house  from  which  one  of  its  inmates  had  just 
been  borne  away  for  ever. 

"  How  many  children  have  you,  Madam  ?" 

"Three  —  no,  two!"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Time  had  had  no  chance  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  in  the  mother's 
heart;  and,  walking  for  a  moment  in  forgetfulness  on  the  brink,  she 
had  fallen  into  its  depths  of  grief. 

If  we  can  not  hope  much  for  the  Mongolians  of  our  city,  they  cer- 
tainly hope  enough  for  themselves.  In  fact,  I  may  set  down  the  Chi- 
nese ladies  of  San  Francisco  as  the  most  hopeful  class  of  people  I  ever 
went  amongst.  They  always  invited  me  to  come  around  next  year, 
stating  invariably,  as  an  inducement,  that  they  would  then  have  more 
China  babies. 

Disputes  often  occurred  between  husband  and  wife  as  to  the  ages 
and  numbers  of  their  offspring.  The  wife  some  times  contended  that, 
though  she  had  given  in  a  correct  report  of  hers,  the  husband  had 
more  children  than  he  had  accounted  for.  In  this  instance  the  hus- 
band generally  explained  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  whereabouts  of 
his  progeny  —  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  wife,  as  per  force  it  did 
me. 

But  imagine  my  embarrassment  when  a  lady  of  Irish  extraction 
told  me  that  she  had  four  children,  and  her  husband  said  she  had 
'nary  one'.  He  had  been  married  to  her  for  fifteen  years  and  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  know. 

They  both  persisted  in  their  assertions ;  but  neither  side  would 
show  any  proofs.  How  was  I  to  decide  between  them  ?  Solomon  was 
a  wise  man;  but  no  sword-and-baby  business  would  have  answered  in 
this  case  —  especially  as  I  saw  no  sword  or  children  either  to  appeal  to. 

I  did  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  wiser,  and  had  more  human 
nature  in  it  than  any  thii  g  recorded  of  Solomon  —  I  appealed  to  the 
neighbors.  And  I  may  here  make  a  general  remark  that,  during  my 
experience  as  a  marshal,  I  invariably  found  the  neighbors  better  au- 
thority on  any  family  matter  (not  concerning  themselves)  than  the 
husband,  or  wife,  or  any  body  else,  who  ought  to  know. 

The  neighbors  all  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  the  no-child- 
ren side  of  the  question.     They  had  seen  marked  indications  of  insan- 
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ity  in  both  parties  to  the  dispute ;  but  had  never  seen  or  heard  any 
indications  of  children.  The  testimony  was  too  strong  against  the 
woman ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  decide,  her  impressions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  she  had  never  been  a  mother. 

On  one  occasion  I  asked  a  man  whether  he  had  any  children. 

"  I  do  n't  know, '"  was  his  answer. 

"  If  you  do  n't,  who  does?  "  exclaimed  I,  bewildered. 

The  man  looked  uneasy. 

The  pause  ensuing  was  broken,  at  last,  by  a  voice  which  any  one 
would  recognize  as  that  of  a  young  baby. 

"  There  I  what  's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

•'Wait,  I  will  go  and  see." 

Before  the  door  shut  on  him  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  several  mysteri- 
ous old  women,  who  were  rushing  around  somewhat  excitedly  in  the 
next  room. 

Returning,  the  new  father  said  he  believed  he  had  one  child. 

"  Is  it  a  boy  or  girl?  " 

"  I  do  n't  know  ;  but  I  '11  — " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I,  taking  my  departure. 

And  thus  daily,  the  work  went  nobly  on  —  the  school  census,  I 
mean. 

It  is  finished  now  for  this  year ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
climate  of  California  which  warrants  me  in  the  assertion  that,  in  this 
state,  no  census  will  stay  taken.  In  two  houses  in  succession  I  found 
three  pairs  of  twins.  As  Blinkey  Brown  says,  in  the  play,  "  There  's 
nothing  like  it." 


PRONUNCIATION'   OF   GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES. 


There  is  scarcely  any  department  of  school  instruction  in  which 
there  is  less  accuracy,  or  a  feebler  attempt  to  be  accurate,  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  than  this.  The  shocking  mispronunciations  which  we 
may  hear  almost  any  day,  and  in  almost  any  school-room,  are  really 
scandalous,  and  are  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  fraternity  of  teachers. 
In  times  past,  there  was  some  excuse  for  this  defect;  for  the  books 
giving  instruction  on  this  subject  were  few,  and  not  easily  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  common-school  teachers.  This  excuse  no  longer 
exists.  Every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  one  or  more 
copies  of  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  and  one  or  more  copies  of  Webster's 
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New  Dictionary,  or  Worcester's,  or  both.  If  the  School  Directors  are 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge  to  furnish  the  above-named  books  without  prompting,  no  '  live  ' 
teacher,  possessed  of  the  tact  and  ingenuity  necessary  to  constitute 
such  a  teacher,  will  be  long  in  devising  some  means  by  which  they 
can  be  obtained.  Once  furnished  with  these  reference-books,  no- 
thing more  except  study,  care,  and  perseverance,  is  requisite  to  secure 
a  good  degree  of  accuracy  in  this  long-neglected  particular. 

But,  even  without  these  helps,  the  teacher  has  little  excuse.  There 
are  several  of  our  Common-School  Geographies  —  among  the  best  is 
Sherwood's  Key,  more  fully  noticed  in  another  place  —  which  give 
very  full,  and  very  tolerable,  instruction  in  this  matter.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  teachers  are  not  enough  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance. Their  ears  are  not  offended  by  the  wretched  barbarisms 
they  daily  hear  from  the  lips  of  their  pupils,  and  often  from  their  own. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  some  times  to  represent  a  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion to  our  eyes,  or  to  produce  it  with  our  untrained  vocal  organs. 
But  the  cases,  I  think,  are  few  where  this  difficulty  will  not,  in  the 
main,  vanish,  if  such  care  and  pains  are  taken  as  that  energetic  teacher 
will  take  who  feels  that  he  must  succeed.  It  is  some  times  difficult, 
also,  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to  attempt  to  give  the  foreign  pro- 
nunciation, or  to  Anglicize  the  word.  The  proper  rule  in  such  cases 
is  this, —  if  the  name  belongs  to  a  place  or  thing  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  no  longer  considered  the  special  property  of  any  one  nation, 
but  to  belong  to  the  world  ;  or  if  the  name  is  so  often  used  by  English- 
speaking  people  as  to  be  considered  a  part  of  their  language,  we 
should  Anglicize  its  pronunciation.  Hence,  we  say  Par'is,  Ber'lin, 
Ri'o,  and  Cal'is,  and  do  not  attempt  to  say  Pa^-ee',  Berleen',  Ree'o, 
Gala',  etc.  In  such  a  case,  h»^^ever,  the  whole  name  should  be  An- 
glicized, if  a  part  is.  Ree'o  Grand,  for  instance,  is  neither  one  thing 
nor  another,  —  it  is  a  mongrel.  For  more  on  this  subject,  read  care- 
fully Lippincott,  or  Webster's  New  Dictionary.  Fellow  teachers,  shall 
we  have  a  reform  in  this  matter,  or  shall  we  go  on  shamelessly,  as  we 
have  douei*  H. 


Banish  all  books  at  recitation  except  in  reading.  Ask  two  ques- 
tions out  of  the  book  for  every  one  in  it.  Be  sure  that  every  scholar 
can  repeat  and  answer  every  question  asked  before  dismissed  from  the 
class.  Call  on  scholars  promiscuously.  Let  them  question  the  teach- 
er, and  each  other.  Keep  every  eye  fixed  and  every  mind  active. 
Do  not  usually  sit  before  a  class.  The  class  must  see  the  teacher  en- 
thusiastic.    Be  quick — be  precise — be  in  earnest. 
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THE    JOLLY     OLD       PEDAGOGUE. 


'T  WAS  a  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  agp, 

Tall  and  slender  and  sallow  and  dry; 
His  form  was  bent  and  his  gait  was  slow, 
His  long  thin  hair  was  as  white  as  snow, 

But  a  wonderful  twinkle  shone  in  his  eye  ; 
And  he  sung  every  night,  as  he  went  to  bed, 

"  Let  us  be  happy  down  here  below  ; 
The  living  should  live,  though  the  dead  be  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  his  scholars  the  rule-of-three. 

Writing,  and  reading,  and  history,  too ; 
He  took  the  little  ones  up  on  his  knee, 
For  a  kind  old  heart  in  his  breast  had  he, 

And  the  wants  of  the  littlest  child  he  knew. 
"  Learn  while  you  are  young,"  he  often  said, 

"There  's  much  to  enjoy,  down  here  below; 
Life  for  the  living,  and  rest  for  the  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

With  the  stupidest  boys  he  was  kind  and  cool. 

Speaking  only  in  gentle  tones ; 
The  rod  was  hardly  known  in  his  school  ; 
Whipping,  to  him,  was  a  barbarous  rule, 

And  too  hard  work  for  his  poor  old  bones; 
Besides,  it  was  painful,  he  some  times  said, 

"We  should  make  life  pleasant  here  below  ; 
The  living  need  charity  more  than  the  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  lived  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane, 

With  roses  and  woodbine  over  the  door  ; 
His  rooms  were  quiet,  and  neat,  and  plain, 
But  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign 

And  made  him  forget  he  was  old  and  poor ; 
"I  need  so  little,"  he  often  said  ; 

"And  my  friends  and  relations  here  below 
Won't  litigate  over  me  when  I  am  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

But  the  pleasantest  times  he  had,  of  all. 
Were  the  sociable  hours  he  used  to  pass 

With  his  chair  tipped  back  to  a  neighbor's  wall, 

Making  an  unceremonious  call. 
Over  a  pipe  and  a  friendly  glass ; 

This  was  the  finest  pleasure,  he  said. 
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Of  the  many  he  tasted,  here  below; 
"Who  has  no  cronies  had  better  be  dead," 
Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

Then  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  wrinkled  face 

Melted  all  over?in  sunshiny  smiles ; 
He  stirred  his  glass,  with  an  old-school  grace, 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  prated  apace. 

Till  the  house  became  merry  from  cellar  to  tiles. 
"I  'm  a  pretty  old  man,"  he  gently  said ; 

"  I  have  lingered  a  long  time,  here  below ; 
But  my  heart  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  balmy  air, 

Every  night  when  the  sun  went  down, 
While  the  soft  wind  played  in  his  silvery  hair. 
Leaving  its  tenderest  kisses  there. 

On  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  jolly  old  crown; 
And  feeling  the  kisses,  he  smiled  and  said 

'T  was  a  glorious  world  down  here  below ; 
"  Why  wait  for  happiness  till  we  are  dead  ?  " 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  sat  at  his  door  one  mid-summer  night. 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west. 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  the  golden  light 
Made  his  kindly  old  face  look  warm  and  bright. 

While  the  odorous  night-wind  whispered  "  rest ! " 
Gently,  gently  he  bowed  his  head ; 

There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  I  know  ; 
He  was  sure  of  his  happiness,  living  or  dead. 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago  ! 


FALLACIES      OF      T  E  XT-B  0  0  K  S.— N  o.     III. 


In  this  article  we  propose  to  pay  our  respects  to  Arithmetics  only. 
And  the  first  criticism  is,  that  few  or  none  of  them  present  the  sub- 
ject as  a  science.  In  Geometry  and  Algebra,  a  few  acknowledged 
principles  and  definitions  are  taken  as  a  foundation,  and  the  whole 
science  is  built  upon  them,  by  a  series  of  rigid  demonstrations.  Why 
should  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in  Arithmetic  ?  We  believe  that 
when  the  subjects  of  making,  naming  and  ivriting  numbers  are 
properly  and  philosophically  presented,  the  entire  science  will  grow 
from  this  foundation  as  the  above-named  sciences  grow  from  the  ax- 
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ioms  and  definitions.  Arithmetic  will  resemble,  in  this  way,  an  or- 
ganism,—  a  tree,  for  instance.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  often  presented, 
with  its  'thousand  and  one'  Mules  and  its  multitude  of  cases  under 
each,  it  rather  resembles  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks. 

To  leave  general  for  particular  criticisms, —  how  lucid  is  the  state- 
ment that  "  numbers  increase  from  right  to  loft  in  a  ten-fold  ratio  "  ! 
How  clear  this  must  be  to  a  child,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  he 
must  study  over  some  two  hundred  pages  before  he  is  told  what  ratio 
is!  Why  not  tell  him  that,  in  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  when 
moved  one  place  to  the  left,  a  figure  expresses  ten  times  as  much  as 
"before  ? 

In  many  of  our  books,  the  distinction  between  figures  and  the  num- 
bers they  represent  is  constantly  obliterated.  The  pupil  is  told  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  figures  ;  as  though  the  author  had  for- 
gotten that  figures  are  only  marks;  and  these  operations  are  never 
performed  on  marks.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  confusion  and  error.  As  well  teach  my  pupil  in  Grammar  that  the 
chair  I  sit  in  is  a  noun.  Other  inaccuracies  occur  on  almost  every 
page  of  some  books  which  are  very  good  in  many  other  respects.  The 
following  statement  represents  one  of  the  most  common.  The  pupil 
is  told  that  ten  is  ten  times  greater  than  one.  Ten  times  what,  great- 
er? Surely,  not  ten  times  the  first  value, —  that  is  one, —  greater. 
It  is  but  nine  times  that  quantity,  greater.  The  writer  means  ten 
times  as  great.  The  expression  ten  times  less,  for  one-tenth  as  much, 
is  still  worse. 

The  definition  of  Ratio  strikes  us  as  being  often  very  unfortunate. 
We  remember  one  book  which  says,  "  Ratio  is  the  relation  that  one 
quantity  bears  to  another."  Now,  I  may  be  a  quantity,  and  my  fa- 
ther may  be  another  quantity,  and  there  is  a  relation  between  us;  but 
I  submit  that  that  relation  is  not  ratio.  The  expression  is  but  little 
improved  when  the  words  '  expressed  by  division '  are  added. 
Very  few  pupils,  we  judge,  get  any  Zt'yeZy  idea  from  this  statement. 
Why  not  say  that  Eatio  is  the  part  that  one  quantity  is  of  another? 

We  will  only  add  a  criticism  or  two  on  the  subject  of  Extracting 
Roots.  Many  of  our  books  speak  of  demonstrating  the  rules  for  the 
roots  by  diagrams  and  blocks.  It  is  true  that  these  may  help  us  to 
understand  how  the  side  of  a  square  or  the  edge  of  a  cube  is  found 
from  the  given  contents;  but  will  they  demonstrate  the  general 
method  of  finding  one  of  two  or  three  equal  factors,  whatever  they 
may  be,  the  product  being  given?  We  do  not  object  to  the  use  of 
these  things,  if  one  finds  any  help  from  them;  but  we  like  to  have 
things  called  by  their  right  names.     Such  a  use  is  an  illustration  of 
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the  process,  not  a  demonstration.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Algebra 
alone  will  give  us  the  demonstration. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  we  strike  off  periods  of  two  or  three  figures 
each  from  the  right,  to  find  how  many  figures  there  will  be  in  the 
root.  Now,  who  ever  counts  his  period  to  find  how  many  there  are? 
What  good  would  it  do  him  to  know  ?  Will  his  process  differ,  whether 
there  be  three  or  thirty  ?  The  fact  is,  that  we  strike  off  figures  in 
this  way  until  we  can  recognize  the  greatest  square,  or  cube,  in  the 
portion  that  remains.  And,  if  I  know  that  the  cube  of  12  is  1728, 
and,  in  an  example  in  cube  root,  the  four  left-hand  figures  are  1973, 
I  shall  stop  when  I  have  struck  off  all  but  those  four,  however  many 
or  few  I  have  pointed  off  already,  and  write  12  iu  the  root,  and  1728 
under  1973. 

Why  can  we  not  have  more  thought  and  less  rule  in  Arithmetic  ? 

H. 


The  Education  Requisite  for  the  People. — The  education 
required  for  the  people  is  that  which  will  give  them  the  full  command 
of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  of  body;  which  will  call  into  play 
their  powers  of  observation  and  reflection;  which  will  make  thinking 
and  reasonable  beings  of  the  mere  creatures  of  impulse,  prejudice,  and 
passion ;  that  which  in  a  moral  sense  will  give  them  objects  of  pur- 
suit and  habits  of  conduct  favorable  to  their  own  happiness,  and  to 
that  of  the  community  of  which  they  will  form  a  part;  which,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  means  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  dimin- 
ish the  temptations  of  vice  and  sensuality  ;  which,  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  as  connected  with  objects  of  legislation,  will  teach 
them  the  identity  of  the  individual  with  the  general  interest;  that 
which,  in  the  physical  sciences, —  especially  those  of  chemistry  and 
mechanics, —  will  make  them  masters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
give  them  powers  which  even  now  tend  to  elevate  the  moderns  to  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity.  All  this,  and 
more,  should  be  embraced  in  that  scheme  of  education  which  would  be 
worthy  of  statesmen  or  of  a  great  nation  to  receive  ;  and  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  attainment  of  an  object  thus  comprehensive 
in  its  character,  and  leading  to  results  the  practical  benefits  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  even  the   imagination    to  exaggerate,  will  not  be 

considered  a  Utopian  scheme.  Westminster  Review. 
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«®-  PostOffice  Address  — "595  West- Washington  St.,  Chicago." -©» 


Solutions. — 13.  The  stick  of  timber  forms  the  frustum  of  a  pyra- 
mid. The  entire  pyramid  would  be  40  feet  loug.  A  pyramid  20  ft. 
loug  with  base  6  inches  square  contains  It  solid  feet.  2f  solid  feet 
will  be  the  contents  of  a  pyramid  extending  sufficiently  far  beyond 
the  smaller  end  of  the  frustum  to  inclose  the  required  solid  foot.  Then 
if  H  represents  the  hight  of  this  pyramid,  we  have,  by  similar  solids, 
If  :  2f  : :  20' :  H'.  .-.  H==23.3921+ft. ;  23.3921—20=3.3921  ft.  as 
the  length  of  the  piece  to  be  cut  off.  o.  s.  W. 

16.  At  the  end  of  4  years  the  flock  will  number  4000;  at  the  end 
of  8  years,  8000 ;  at  the  end  of  12  years,  16000,  etc.  The  increase 
is,  then,  geometrical.  Put  2000=a,  4000=Z,  5=« ;  a,  I  and  n  rep- 
resenting, respectively,  the  first  term,  the  last  term,  and  the  number 
of  terms,  in  an  increasing  geometrical  series.     Then,  since  lz=ar^~\ 

/•=  -*  / —  =*y  2=1.18920684-|-.  Hence  the  series,  in  nearest  pos- 
sible whole  numbers,  is  2000,  2378,  2829,  3364,  4000.  3364  is  the 
answer  required.  0.  s.  w. 

16.  In  order  to  make  the  solution  general,  let  us  put  a^2000,  6= 
2,  n=4,  m=3  ;  and  let  ?'=yearly  rate  of  increase  of  the  flock. 

Then  a{l-\-r)  =number  he  should  have  had  at  the  end  of  1  year, 
all-{-ry=      "  "  "  "  2  years,- 

all-^ry=      "  "  "  "  3     " 

all-\-ry=      "  "  "  "  n     " 

Therefore,  by  the  problem,  a(l-\-ry-=ba,  or  (l-}-r)°=6.  Whence, 
(l-\-r)=^-y/b.  a(l-|^r)'":^a6?=number  he  should  receive  at  the  end 
of  m  years.  Restoring  the  numbers,  2000x2*=  number  of  sheep  he 
should  receive  at  the  end  of  3  years.  Log.  2=0.301030  ;  0.301030 
Xf  =  0.2257725.  0.2257725  =  log.  1.68179;  1.68179x2000  = 
3363.58.     Therefore  he  should  receive  3363  sheep  at  the  end  of  3  yrs. 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

17.  Suppose  X  sheep  eat  as  much  as  1  ox,  and  y  sheep  eat  as  much 
as  1  cow.  Let  z=weekly  rent  of  the  pasture.  Then,  during  the  first 
3  weeks  C's  12  oxen  will  eat  as  much  as  12.r  sheep,  and  B's  14  cows 
will  eat  as  much  as  14y  sheep.     Therefore,  as  ( 12a;-f-14y-|-15)  :3  : : 

49 
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^^  ■  i2a;-l-i4w4-15  ~  ^"*"  ^  '""**'^  ^^^  weekly  during  first  8  weeks. 
During  the  next  2  weeks  A's  weekly  pasturing  will  be  the  same  as  for 
(102/+15)  sheep;  B's  will  be  the  same  as  for  (Gx-^-liy)  sheep;  and 
C's  will  be  the  same  as  for  (12a: -|- 13)  sheep. 

Hence,  as  (18;r+24y+28)  :z::  {6x-\-U.y)  :  j^^^y^f^g^sum 

B  must  pay  per  week  during  the  next  2  weeks.  During  the  last  2 
weeks  A's  pasturing  will  amount  to  the  same  as  for  (4.i?-f-10?/+15) 
sheep ;  B's  will  amount  to  the  same  as  for  (6.r-]-14?/-f25)  sheep  ;  and 
C's  will  amount  to  the  same  as  for  (12.T-|-182/-(-13 )  sheep.     There- 

fore,  as  (22a-H-42y+53)  :z::  (12.^+18^+13)  :  ''2-Sw+S'= 
sum  C  must  pay  per  week  for  the  last  2  weeks.       "  '  ~^   -'yt' 

We  now  have  the  following  equations:   i.i,,_|_i  ^    _,   i  r  =2U...[l], 

z{Qx-^Uy)  Il2a;+I8i/+13) 

18.x+24y+28  =  2^'*-t^^'^'^<^      22^+42y+58  ='^-—W- 

From  [1]  we  find  ^=^^^^^+|^^+^^>...[4] ;  from  [2],  z= 

132(9a;+12v+14)       .,      .  ,,  32(22a;+42y+53)      ,  , 

Equating  these  expressions  for  the  value  of  S',  we  have 

12a;+14y+15  _  33(9j:+12y+14)  12a;+l%+15_ 

'3^  -        5(3a:+7y)       •••L^J'="^<i  -"     -tj  — 

8  (2t2.x  I  12i/  I  53) 

^^  ~yjY^-r--|-TT---..[8].      Clearing  [7]  and  [8]  of  fractions,  uniting 

like  terms,  etc.,  we  get  180a:»+630xy+490y''— 666a;— 663?/  =  1886 
...[9],  and  I44a:'+884x?/+252i/'^— 192a;— 5563/=1077...[10].  Sub- 
tracting 18  times  [9]  from  35  times  [10],  we  obtain  1800a;'+2100a;2/ 
+5268a;— 75262/=12747...[ll].     Whence, 

12747— 5268a:— 1800.x*     ^,  ,^       ou    •      •         .•        ,        .•     • 
^~ 2100a:  — 7526 •••L^^J-       Substituting  this  value  of  y  in 

[10]  and  reducing,  we  finally  have  1879800a:'  +  22397799a:*  — 
65155742a:=— 25681888... [13].  Whence,  a:  =  2.  Substituting  in 
[12],  y  =  l^.  Therefore,  1  ox  eats  as  much  as  2  sheep,  and  1  cow 
eats  a3  much  as  IJ  sheep;  or,  2  cows  eat  as  much  as  3  sheep. 

Substituting  the  values  of  a:  and  y  in  [4],  we  find  2  =  80  dollars,  = 
weekly  rent  of  the  pasture.        Now  as  60  :  80  : :  21 :  28,  =  number  of 
dollars  B  must  pay  per  week  for  the  first  3  weeks ;  and  as  60  :  80  : : 
24  :  S'Zjrrinumber  of  dollars  C  must  pay  per  week  for  the  first  3  weeks. 

20x3  =  $60=  sum  A  must  pay  for  his  first  3  weeks'  pasturing; 

28x3  =  $84=     "    B 

32x3  =  $96=     "    C 
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Again,  as  100  :  80  :  :  30  :  24^sum  A  must  pay  weekly  the  next  two 
weeks  ;  and  as  100  :  80  : :  37  :  29.(50=sum  C  must  pay  weekly  the  next 
two  weeks. 

24      X^— ^^8      =  sum  A  must  pay  for  his  next  two  weeks'  pastur'g 
26.10x2=^52.80=     "    B         <'  «  « 

29.60x2=^59.20=     "    C         "  "  "  « 

Also,  as  160  :  80  :  :3s  :  19=:  number  of  dollars  A  must  pay  weekly 
the  last  2  weeks,  and  as  160  :  80  :  :  58  :  29=number  of  dollars  B  must 
pay  weekly  the  last  2  weeks. 

19x2==S38.=  sum  A   must  pay   for  his  last  two  weeks'   pasturing; 
29x2  =  ^58=     "    B 
32X-'=-i64=     -    C 

Lastly,  60+48-1-38  =  1146  =  sum  A  must  pay  at  the  end  of  the  7 
weeks;  84+52.80-f58=!|194.80=sum  B  must  pay;  and  96-f59.20 
4-64=1219. 20=sum  C  must  pay.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

18.  Let  ABED  represent  the  10-acre  field  ;    ABCD  the  space  to 
contain  1  acre.     Put  radius  Ox\=l.     Let  x 


deji-reeK  in  arc  AB. 


Then   .-jT-    ■=  length 


area  of  small  circle.      Then 
A-BCD.      Area  of  sector  0-BAD 


of  AB  to  R=  I,  rt  having  its  usual  significa- 
tion. The  angle  BAE  is  measured  by  oue- 
half  of  EB,  or  ^(180— a;)  degrees.  The  arc 
BCD  will  therefore  contain  (180 — x)  degrees. 
Now  the  space  under  consideration  is  made  up  of  the  sector  A-BCD 
iu  the  smaller  circle  plus  the  two  segments  AB  and  AD  in  the  larger 
circle.      AB=y  sin^^If- ( 1— cosaO*— V  2— 2cosa;.     •••  ^(2— 2cosx-)= 

7t(180— a;)(l— cos.r) 

lov.  ^=  area    ol     sector 

.jQ^.     Area  ot  triangle  ABO -f- 

>=2(^f'^): 

'i'he  area  of  the  figure  bounded  by  the   two 

•n  4  Tx      1  TwiT^     -11  1                      II     rt(180 — x)(\  —  cos.t) 
arcs  BAD  and  BCD  will  be  represented  by T^n'^  + 

^X  .  /  X.Q09X\ 

n-Q,j  —  sin.X',  which  may  be  written  7tf  1 — "^'"^•'""f"   TftiT   )  —  sin.r. 
This  expression  should  represent  the  area  of  one-tenth  of  the  large 

circle.      We  have,  then,  rt(  1 — cos.x-j-     ioT)     )  —  sina-'^yr        .-.x^ 

27°  16' 38.6",  and  the  resulting  value  of  AB  iu  the  particular  case 
under  consideration  is  10.640424975-|-  rods,  the  length  of  the  rope 
required.  o.  s.  w. 


triangle  ADO; 


and  ADr::— --■ — sina: 
180 


;sinA-.     Then,  area  of  two  sejiments  AB 
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Department  of  L'ublic  Instructiow, 
Springfield,  111.,  November,  1866. 

STATE    CERTIFICATES. 

By  Section  50  of  the  School  Law,  as  amended  Feb.  16, 1865,  "  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  State 
Certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them, 
which  shall  be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school-district 
in  the  state.  But  State  Certificates  shall  only  be  granted  upon  public 
competitive  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  in  such 
branches,  and  upon  such  terms,  and  by  such  examiners,  as  the  State 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  University  may  pre- 
scribe." 

In  conformity  with  the  above  provision  of  law,  there  will  be  a  pub- 
lic examination,  for  State  Certificates,  at  the  Normal-University  Build- 
ing, near  the  City  of  Bloomington,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  December 
19th,  1865,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continuing  two  days,  or  longer  if 
necessary.  The  use  of  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  University  Building 
has  been  kindly  tendered  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University,  who,  with  some  of  his  associates  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Instruction,  and  such  other  eminent  practical  educators  as  may 
be  appointed,  will  conduct  the  e?:auiination. 

The  point  chosen  is  as  central  and  accessible  as  any  in  the  state,  and 
the  tiuje  seenis  to  be  as  appropriate  as  any  other  that  could  be  selected, 
being  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  University,  when  the  exam- 
inations of  the  Normal  and  Model  classes  will  be  in  progress,  and  when 
the  State  Board  of  EJducatiou  will  be  in  semi-annual  session. 

All  teachers  proposing  to  attend  the  examination  are  requested  to 
apprise  nje  of  th.e  fact  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  proper  arrangement  of 
sections  and  other  details  of  the  examination  can  not  be  perfected  with^ 
out  koowing,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  how  many  expect  to  be  present, 

Applicants  for  the  State  Diploma  will  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  following  conditions; 

1.  To  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  have  taught,  with  decided  success,  not  less  than  three  years, 
at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  state. 

3.  To  pass  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  in  Orthography, 
Penmanship,  Reading,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Gram- 
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mar,  Modern  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra,  the 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  a  clear  and  scholarly  mastery 
of  which  will  be  indispensable,  applicants  will  also  be  expected  to 
evince  some  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  especially  of  Botany, 
Physiology,  Zoology,  etc.,  as  these  are  essential  to  success  in  the  more 
recent  and  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction.  Acquaintance 
with  the  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
legal  rights  and  duties  of  teachers,  will  also  be  expected. 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  both  the  written  and  oral 
methods.  Written  answers  will  be  required  to  printed  questions,  a 
specified  time  being  allowed  to  each  subject;  while  the  applicant's 
practical  teaching  power,  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  in- 
struction, etc.,  will  be  elicited  by  oral  questions  and  answers,  with 
demonstrations  and  illustrations  upon  the  blackboard. 

All  regular  graduates  of  our  State  Normal  University,  who  have 
taught  successfully  for  three  years  (one  year  in  Illinois),  will  be  enti- 
tled to  the  State  Diploma  without  further  examination  ;  and  the  same 
privilege  will  be  extended  to  such  graduates  of  other  Normal  Schools 
(and  to  such  only)  as  have  passed  through  an  equally  extended  course 
of  study. 

It  is  believed  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  throws  all  necessary 
safeguards  around  the  issue  of  State  Scholarships,  to  prevent  their 
unworthy  bestowal,  and  to  insure  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  of 
teachers  and  of  the  educational  public  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  hereafter  be  awarded.  There  can  be  no  private  examinations  for 
State  Certificates ;  much  less  can  the  distinction  be  conferred  upon 
any  one  without  any  examination  at  all.  Entire  publicity  must  char- 
acterize the  whole  proceeding.  The  judgment  and  official  and  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  the  heads  of  the  Normal  University  and  State 
School  Department  are  pledged  for  the  faithful  and  impartial  execu- 
tion of  the  important  trusts  committed  to  them  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  50th  section  of  the  Act.  State  Diplomas  can  be  granted  in  no 
other  manner  than  that  therein  prescribed,  without  a  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  The  Principal  of  the  University  and  the 
undersigned  have  carefully  considered  the  nature  of  the  duties  assigned 
them,  and  are  in  entire  agreement  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
desired  result.  We  regard  the  present  law  regulating  the  issue  of 
State  Scholarships  as  eminently  judicious,  and  justly  protective  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  professional  teachers,  and  it  shall  be  our  vigi- 
lant care  that  those  interests  do  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  We  are  de- 
termined that  the  Certificate  shall  mean  something  ;  that  it  shall  be 
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a  desirable  badge  of  honorable  distiuctiou  ;  that  the  holders  of  it  shall 
constitute  an  elect  circle  of  superior  teachers,  '  known  and  read  of  all 
uien  '  as  excelling  both  in  character  and  attainments.  We  propose 
that  those  only  shall  be  accounted  worthy  of  the  Diploma  whose  repu- 
tation and  ability  are  such  as  to  confer  honor  upon  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  views,  it  is  presumed  that  any  teacher  who 
reads  this  circular  will  be  able  to  perceive  whether  or  not  he  ought  to 
apply  for  the  Certificate.  While  all  those  who  deservedly  stand  in 
the  fore-front  of  the  profession,  in  point  of  successful  experience,  schol- 
arship, general  culture,  and  high  personal  character,  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  appointed  examination,  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say 
that  it  will  be  useless  for  any  others  to  do  so;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
point  may  be  so  clearly  understood  that  all  such  as  are  manifestly  not 
included  in  this  invitation  may  spare  themselves  the  needless  expense 
and  sure  disappointment  of  a  journey  to  Bloomiugton,  and  the  Board 
of  Examiners  from  the  discharge  of  an  unpleasant  duty. 

The  accomplished  and  disciplined  teacher,  whose  presence  at  the 
examination  and  whose  influence  in  behalf  of  the  movement  are  really 
solicited,  will  need  no  suggestion  by  which  to  determine  his  fitness  to 
receive  the  proftered  distinction.  In  the  case  of  others  a  hint  or  two 
may  be  of  use.  Persons  whose  educational  knowledge  and  teaching 
are  limited  by  the  routine  of  text-books,  no  matter  how  perfectly  those 
books  may  be  understood  ;  persons  who  have  not  a  fair  amount  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  culture,  and  a  good  measure  of  that  refinement, 
polish,  and  practical  sense,  which  come  of  intercourse  with  well-in- 
formed and  educated  people,  and  with  the  living  actualities  of  the 
world ;  persons  who  are  not  able  to  converse  readily  and  sensibly  upon 
the  leading  topics  of  public  interest,  as  well  as  upon  purely  educational 
subjects;  those  who  are  destitute  of  that  nameless  but  indispensable 
array  of  gifts  and  graces  of  mind  and  manners  which  infallibly  stamp 
the  possessor  as  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  and  chal- 
lenge the  spontaneous  respect  of  discerning  people ;  those  who  can 
only  deal  with  objective  facts  and  material  things,  but  can  not  grapple 
with  abstract  ideas  and  principles  ;  those,  in  a  word,  who  are  without 
intellectual  discipline,  and  have  not  acquired  the  great  art  aud power 
of  thinking  ;  —  none  of  these  are  yet  prepared  for  the  proposed  exam- 
ination. They  may  become  fitted  for  the  proposed  distinction,  but 
they  are  not  yet  fitted  for  it.  Nor  is  this  discrimination  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  disparagement  of  the  many  whom  it  will  for  the  present 
exclude,  but  simply  as  a  necessity  of  the  case. 

Perhaps  as  simple  a  test  as  any,  by  which  a  reader  of  this  circular 
may  decide  whether  he  ought  now  to  apply  for  a  State  Certificate,  is 
by  asking  himself  the  question  ''  Am  I  so  thoroughly  master  of  the 
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subjects  euuiuerated,  aod  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  that  I 
can  promptly,  and  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  write  out  my  views 
upou  any  specific  topic  connected  therewith,  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners  ?  "  Whoever  feels  constrained  to  answer  that 
([uestion  in  the  negative  should  not  now  respond  to  this  invitation,  as 
he  will  pretty  surely  be  subjected  to  some  such  test. 

These  extended  remarks  are  submitted  because  it  is  equally  desired 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  really  superior  teachers  of  established 
ability  and  reputation,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  to  dissuade  those  who 
have  not  yet  attained  the  proper  standing,  on  the  other.  And  special 
arguments  are  needful  in  respect  to  both  classes ;  for  such  is  the  inev- 
itable contrast  between  the  self-judgments  of  the  truly  wise  and  worthy 
and  of  the  opposite,  that  very  many  of  the  former  who  really  ought  to 
attend,  and  who  would  certainly  succeed,  will  shrink  from  the  ordeal; 
while  a  still  greater  number  of  the  latter,  who  ought  to  shrink  from 
the  effort,  and  who  would  certainly  fail,  will  be  inclined  to  make  the 
venture. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  presence  of  those  able,  successful  and  distin- 
guished teachers  of  the  state  for  whose  benefit,  and  whose  only,  the 
State  Certificate  was  by  law  established;  and  believing  that  the  suc- 
cessful carrying-out  of  the  design  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  act  in  its  present  amended  and  improved  form,  will  do  much  for 
the  best  interests  of  public  education  in  the  state,  I  also  respectfully 
request  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Press  of  the  state,  by  giving  publicity 
to  this  announcement,  and  by  extending  to  the  movement  such  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  as  it  may  seem  to  deserve. 


TO    HOLDERS    OF    STATE   CERTIFICATES. 

The  official  list  of  those  to  whom  State  Certificates  have  thus  far 
-been  awarded  has,  by  some  means,  been  mislaid  or  lost,  and  I  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  ask  that  every  holder  of  the  diploma  who  may  chance 
to  see,  or  hear  of,  this  notice  will  do  me  the  favor  to  send  me  the  date 
of  his  certificate,  without  delay,  that  I  may  recover  the  list,  which  I 
desire  to  k'^ep  complete  upon  the  records  of  this  office.  I  shall  also 
be  pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  present  address  and  occupation  of 
each  State-Scholarship  holder,  and  to  receive  their  suggestions  as  to 
the  merits  of  past  and  existing  laws  concerning  State  Certificates,  and 
the  best  means  of  more  fully  realizing  the  worthy  object  contemplated 
by  the  legislature  and  long  sought  for  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
state.  I  shall  feel  particularly  obliged  for  the  friendly  aid  of  any  one 
who  will  assist  me  to  recover  the  list  of  names  of  present  holders,  with 
the  dates  of  their  certificates. 
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TEACHERS    AND   SCHOOLS. 

A  careful  record  is  kept  in  thia  office,  in  a  well-bound  book  appro- 
priately ruled  and  headed,  of  all  applications  of  Teachers  for  Schools, 
and  of  School  Officers  and  others  for  Teachers. 

In  the  case  of  Teachers,  the  record  embraces  —  The  name  and  resi- 
dence; age;  where  educated  and  to  what  extent;  amount  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  with  the  grade  and  character  of  the  schools  or  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  teaching  was  doTie ;  references  and  testimonials; 
whether  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or  not;  the  kind  of  school  and 
region  of  the  state  preferred;  amount  of  salary  required  or  expected, 
etc.,  with  any  special  facts  or  suggestions  which  the  applicant  may  see 
fit  to  communicate,  and  which  are  noted  in  a  separate  column  under 
the  head  of  '  Remarks'. 

In  the  case  of  School  Officers  and  others,  the  points  noted  are  — 
The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant;  the  age,  sex,  qualifications, 
etc.,  required  in  the  teacher  sought;  the  grade  and  character  of  the 
school  or  institution  ;  description  of  the  school-building,  furniture,  and 
grounds;  number  of  pupils;  length  of  school-year,  with  duration  of 
terms  and  vacations  ;  the  amount  of  salary  that  will  be  paid,  and  wheth- 
er payments  are  made  monthly  or  otherwise ;  date  of  opening  school, 
etc.,  with  any  additional  statements  that  may  be  made  touching  the 
peculiarities  of  the  school,  or  of  the  community,  etc.,  which,  as  in  the 
former  case,  are  entered  under  the  head  of '  Remarks'. 

The  object  is  to  place  the  respective  parties  in  communication  with 
each  other,  and  to  furnish  each  with  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  in  the  case,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  without  a  personal  in- 
terview, or  personal  knowledge  of  each  other.  The  plan  has  been  ad- 
opted without  premeditation,  having  gradually  developed  itself,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  eff"ort  to  dispose  methodically  and  satisfactorily  of  the 
very  numerous  letters  received  from  both  classes  of  correspondents. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  io  this  way,  to  bring  about  many  mutu- 
ally pleasant  engagements  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  continue  the  record  and  do  what  I  can  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  shall  see  fit  to  address  me  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
solicit  such  correspondence,  for  I  have  not  a  moment  of  time  to  spare ; 
but  all  letters  received  shall  be  faithfully  recorded  and  attended  to. 

The  best  time  to  secure  desirable  engagements  is  in  the  spring  and 
early  autumn  :  parties  should  therefore  forward  their  applications  as 
long  beforehand  as  possible,  if  they  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  this  office.  Of  course,  I  can  not  in  any  case  guaranty  an  en- 
gagement, but  I  will  in  every  case  do  the  best  I  can;  and,  judging 
from  the  results  of  the  past  six  months,  those  whose  reputation  and 
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credentials  are  of  a  high  order  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  favorable 
issue,  if  their  applications  are  forwarded  in  season  for  spring  or  au- 
tumn engagements. 

Great  care  shouid  be  taken  by  both  parties  to  send  a  full  statement 
of  all  the  points  mentioned,  and  any  others  that  may  be  of  importance  ; 
for  prudent  persons  will  enter  into  no  engagements  or  obligations  upoQ 
mere  generalities,  and  the  time  lost  while  waiting  for  deBnite  informa- 
tion may  prevent  the  consummation  of  relations  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  formed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  al.«o  essential  to  the  completeness  of  my  record,  and  to  avoid 
delay  and  confusion,  that  all  who  may  address  me  on  the  subject, 
whether  teachers  or  school  ofiBcers,  should  without  fail,  and  promptly, 
advise  me  as  soon  as  an  engagement  is  made,  or  when,  from  any  cause, 
they  wish  to  withdraw  their  application  ;  so  that  the  fact  may  be  noted 
on  the  record,  and  I  may  not  inadvertently  refer  correspondents  to 
parties  who  are  no  longer  desirous  to  make  engagements. 


LAST   BIENNIAL   REPORT. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  received  at  this  oflBce  for  copies 
of  the  last  Biennial  Report,  and  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the 
distributive  number  of  copies  due  the  respective  counties  have  not 
been  received  by  County  Superintendents. 

In  explanation,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  Reports  of  this  office  are,  by 
law,  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  public  documents  are  distributed  by  him.  I 
have  no  funds  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose  :  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise, each  county  would  have  received  its  quota  of  the  Report  as  soon 
aa  practicable  after  its  publication.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  also  re- 
strained by  law  from  distributing  any  particular  public  document  ia 
advance  of  others;  he  ujust  distribute  all  at  the  same  time.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  that  he  will  make  the  distribution,  and  send  out  the 
documents,  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  moment. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  suitable  appropriation  is  not  made, 
biennially,  for  the  prompt  distribution  of  the  Reports  and  other  pub- 
lic documents  pertaining  to  this  department,  and  that  the  duty  of 
making  the  distribution  is  not  devolved  by  law  upon  the  State  Super- 
intendent. The  public  interest  in  educational  reports,  and  all  similar 
documents,  is  freshest  and  greatest  when  they  ^e  first  published  ;  and 
for  that  reason  they  should  be  sent  out  with  the  least  practicable  de- 
lay. The  policy  of  keeping  a  whole  edition  of  a  document  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  State-House  until  its  existence  is  almost  forgotten  by  the 
public,  or  that  portion  of  the  public  most  concerned  in  seeing  it,  and 
all  to  save  a  few  dollars  for  extra  boxes  and  freight,  is  too  unwise,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  continued  after  public  attention  is  properly  directed 
to  it;  and  I  trust  the  needful  remedy  will  be  provided  by  the  next 
legislature.  50 
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All  applications  for  single  copies  of  the  last  Report,  or  for  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  will  always  be  promptly  attended  to  and  the  books 
forwarded  at  once,  as  has  been  done  heretofore;  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  the  full  quota  of  a  county  can  not  be  sent 
by  me  unless  the  County  Superintendent  ordering  them  should  assume 
the  express  or  freight  charges,  in  which  case  the  whole  number  of 
copies  due  the  county  will  be  forwarded  at  once.  I  will  only  add,  on 
this  point,  that  it  would  be  entirely  warrantable  for  the  expense  at- 
tending the  shipment  of  the  Reports,  when  desired  in  advance  of  the 
general  distribution  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  charged  to  the 
school-fund. 


THE    NEW    SCHOOL-LAW. 

In  explanation  of  the  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  new  School- 
Law  distributed  to  counties  and  individuals,  I  desire  to  state  that,  by 
mistake,  no  order  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  publication 
of  the  new  law.  During  the  session,  I  repeatedly  inquired  if  the  usu- 
al order  had  been  made,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  so 
gave  the  subject  no  further  consideration.  After  the  adjournment, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  no  such  order  was  passed,  and  I  found 
myself  without  the  proper  means  or  authority  to  print  the  law  for  dis- 
tribution, while  the  numerous  changes  in  the  Act  rendered  it  very 
important  that  school  officers  should  have  it  without  delay. 

I  finally  determined,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  others,  to  print  a  small  edition  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and 
trust  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  for  my  justification  with  the  next 
legislature.  The  number  so  printed  was  twenty  thousand  copies,  which 
I  immediately  distributed,  upon  the  basis  of  allowing  one  copy  to  each 
Board  of  Township  Trustees  and  District  Directors  in  the  state ;  one 
copy  to  each  Township  Treasurer  ;  and  ten  extra  copies  to  each  County 
Superintendent.  The  distribution  was  made  early  last  May,  the  pack- 
ages being  sent  to  the  respective  County  Superintendents,  with  re- 
quest to  redistribute  as  above ;  so  that,  if  at  least  one  copy  of  the  law 
was  not  promptly  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Township  and  District 
Board,  and  of  each  Township  Treasurer,  the  responsibility  does  not 
attach  to  this  office. 

It  is  true,  the  edition  printed  was  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
state,  as  each  school  officer  ought  to  have  a  copy ;  but  it  was  as  large 
as  I  deemed  it  prudent  or  warrantable  for  me  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of,  under  the  circumstances. 

I  reserved  from  the  general  distribution  a  limited  number  of  copies 
for  current  and  special  use,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  disposed  of  I  have  a  small  number  of  copies  still  on  hand, 
which  will  bo  sent,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportional  amounts,  to  such 
County  Superintendents  and  others  as  may  order  them,  or  be  entitled 
to  receive  them.  NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

Sup't  of  Public  Instruction. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  at  Joliet, 
commencing  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  26th,  1865. 

Tuesday,  December  26th. 

10  to  12  —  Organization;  Address  of  the  President,  S.  M.  Ettkk,  of  Kewunee  ; 
Appointment  of  Committees,  etc. 

Afternomi. —  2  to  2^,  Vocal  Music  —  Prof.  George  F.  Root,  of  Chicago.  2^  to  3J, 
Address  —  Prof.  Cleveland,  of  Fulton.  3^  to  4^,  Discussion:  Should  the  text- 
books in  our  common  schools  be  prescribed  by  central  luithority  ?  Richard 
Edwards,  Normal;  J.  L.  Piukard,  Chicago;  \V.  M.  Baker,  Springfield;  and 
others.     4^  to  5,  Drill  Exercise  in  Vocal  Culture  —  Tho.mas  Metcale,  Normal. 

Evening. — 7  to  8,  Vocal  Music  —  Prof.  Root;  Essay — E.  P.  Bdrlingham,  Geneseo. 
8  to  9,  Address — J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago. 

Wednesday,  December  ii7th. 

9  to  9J,  Devotional  Exercises.  9J  to  lOJ,  Address  —  Albert  Stetson,  Normal. 
lOJ  to  10^,  Essay.  lOi-  to  12,  Discussion:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  establish 
a  system  of  State  Institutes  by  law  ?  E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal ;  J.  B.  Turner, 
Jacksonville ;  and  others. 

Afternoon. —  2  to  2 J,  Vocal  Music  —  Prof.  Root.  2^  to  3,  Address  —  Col.  P^dward 
Daniel,  Chicago.  3  to  4,  Discussion:  Is  any  real  or  practical  benefit  derived 
from  the  study  of  English  Grammar  as  it  is  usually  tauglit  in  our  schools?  E. 
A.  Gastman,  Decatur;  S.  H.  White,  Chicago;  and  others.  4  to  4^,  Essay: 
The  General  and  the  Special  Scholar  —  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Normal.  4^  to  5, 
Gymnastics. 

Evening. —  7  to  8,  Music  —  Prof.  Root.     Essay — H.  S.  Hyatt,  Quincy. 

Thursday,  December  28th. 

9  to  10,  Opening  Exercises.  Address  —  Prof.  Young,  Monmouth.  10  to  10^,  Ob- 
ject Lesson.  10^  to  11,  Essay  —  Thomas  M.  Catlin,  Beardstown.  11  to  12, 
Discussion :  Should  Corporal  Punishment  ever  be  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  study  ?  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford  ;  A.  M.  Brooks,  Springfield  ;  D.  N. 
Otis,  Lebanon  ;  and  others. 

Afternoon. —  2  to  3,  Vocal  Music  —  Prof.  Root.  Address  —  Prof.  Gray,  Onarga. 
3  to  3|,  Election  of  Officers;  Reports  of  Committees,  etc.  3|^  to  4,  Essay  —  A. 
M.  Gow,  Rock  Island.  4  to  5,  Discussion  :  Do  the  Educational  Interests  of  the 
Nation  demand  the  establishment  of  a  National  Educational  Bureau? 

Evening. —  Sociable. 

The  Committee  have  thought  best,  in  preparing  the  Programme,  to  call  for  no 
assistance  outside  of  the  State.     The  meeting  will  be  just  what  we  make  it. 

Members  of  the  Association  who  pay  full  fare  over  any  of  the  following  railroads 
in  going  to  Joliet  will  be  returned  over  the  same  roads  for  one-fifth  the  regular 
fare,  viz:  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis;  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  ;  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  ;  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  including  the  old  Galena  and 
Dixon  Air-Line. 

S.  M,  ETTER,  President. 

J.  D.  LOW,  ")    Committee 

J.  F.  EBEBHART,  V  on 

E.  C.  HEWETT,      J  Programme. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      TABLE. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


The  Illinois  Teacher, —  Its  Past,  and  its  Future. — This  number  of  the 
Teacher  closes  its  eleventh  volume,  and  the  first  of  the  present  editor's  connec- 
tion therewith.  And  now  that  another  year  has  come  and  gone, —  that  our  work, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  done,  and  its  record  irrevocably  made, —  it  is  well 
to  pause  and  cpnsider  what  may  be  jiistly  said  of  the  past,  and  safely  promised 
for  the  future. 

The  good-natured  and  gentlemanly  publisher  has,  with  his  usual  liberality  in 
judging  of  tlie  work  of  others,  expres.^ed  a  desire  that  wc  should  continue  in 
charge  of  the  Teacher  for  another  year;  and  we,  with  our  usual  facility  in  saying 
'yes',  have  consented  to  the  arrangement.  And  this  seems  a  reason  why  the  result 
of  our  meditations,  prospective  and  retrospective,  should  be  given  to  our  readers. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  past,  we  tliink  we  might  make  certain  claims  in  respect 
to  the  management  of  the  Teacher  for  the  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  our  inten- 
tions have  been  good.  But  good  intentions  will  hardly  satisfy  those  for  whom  we 
ought  to  write.  They  require  good  deeds, —  good  articles, —  spicy,  sensible,  prac- 
tical. They  reqpire  the  journal  to  reflect  the  highest  educational  sentiment  of  the 
time.  They  demand  the  cream  of  the  educational  news.  All  books  of  any  note 
must  be  reviewed,  that  the  character  and  course  of  our  literature  may  be  indi- 
cated. All  improvements  in  educational  methods  must  be  set  forth,  that  we  may 
not  fall  behind  the  times.  The  condition  of  schools  and  other  educational  instru- 
mentalities throughout  the  state  should  be  constantly  shown.  And  so  we  might 
go  on,  enumerating  one  after  another  of  the  purposes  that  an  educational  journal 
ought  to  answer,  until  the  reflection  induced  would  be,  "Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?"  Especially  pertinent  is  this  inquiry  when  put  by  a  man  who  has 
of  other  work  more  than  he  can  satisfactorily  do.  Surely,  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  here  indicated  would  require  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  one  man;  and  when 
the  man  who  attempts  it  considers  himself  fully  occupied  beforehand,  of  course 
something  must  suffer.  And  so,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  Teacher  has  not, 
during  the  year  just  closing,  come  up  to  our  standard.  It  has  failed  in  many  im. 
portant  particulars. 

But  the  educational  public  have  seemed  to  overlook  its  defects,  and  have  often 
spoken  kindly  and  generously  of  our  efforts,  feeble  and  fitful  as  they  have  been. 
We  could  quote  largely  from  educational  journals  which  contain  flattering  notices 
of  the  Teacher.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  these  notices,  it  stands  very  high, 
among  its  compeers,  and  has  been  as  deserving  of  support  as  any  similar  publica- 
tion east  or  west. 

And  now,  a  word  as  to  the  future.  We  shall  be  better  fitted  for  next  year's 
work  by  the  experience  of  this  one.  Some  of  the  faults  into  which  we  have  fallen 
can  be   avoided.     Our  means  of  procuring  readable  articles   will  be  extended. 
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And  we  hope  for  more  leisure,  though  in  all  probability  that  hope  is  any  thing 
but  very  well  grounded.  At  all  events,  we  promise  the  readers  of  the  Tearher 
that  the  best  we  can  do  shall  be  done, —  the  best,  that  is,  that  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances.  If  the  post  we  occupy  as  editor  of  this  journal  were  a  lucra- 
tive one;  if  its  emoluments,  in  stead  of  being  zero,  were  sufficient  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable remuneration  for  the  time  that  muiht  to  be  spent  upon  its  duties;  or  if  we 
had  been  so  situated  that  our  labor  was  not  necessary  to  the  procuring  of  a  liveli- 
hood,—  if  the  golden  ladle  and  not  the  wooden  spoon  had  fallen  to  our  lot;  then 
we  could  promise  more,  and  should  tako  no  little  pride  in  exerting  ourself  to  ful- 
fill that  promise. 

And  we  ask  to  be  indulged  a  moment,  while  we  allude  to  two  parties,  whose  ways 
of  proceeding,  in  respect  to  the  Teacher,  have  been  quite  the  opposite  one  of  another 

First,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  lielp  rendered  us  by  Messrs.  Ilewett  and 
Pillsbury,  of  the  Normal  University,  without  whose  aid  the  editorial  work  could 
not  have  been  performed.  To  the  former  our  readers  are  indebted  for  many  a 
sensible  and  spicy  article,  and  for  many  a  fruitful  practical  suggestion.  The  lat- 
ter  has  collated  most  of  the  educational  intelligence,  and  written  many  of  the 
book  reviews,  besides  contributing  longer  articles.  We  believe  that  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  cooperation  of  these  two  gentlemen  for  next  year, —  an  announce- 
ment that  we  feel  sure  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

And  we  are  grateful  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Teacher. 
They  have  rendered  assistance  where  it  was  greatly  needed.  They  have  enlarged 
the  usefulnessof  the  journal  for  which  they  wrote,  by  extending  its  field  of  thought, 
and  bringing  to  its  pages  iheir  experiences  and  judgments.  Every  new  thought, 
fresh  from  the  actual  practice  of  the  school-room,  is  valuable  to  every  one  of  our 
fellows.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  contributes  such  a  thought  is  a  benefactor 
to  the  profession.     And  he  is  no  less  a  benefactor  to  himself 

The  other  class  to  whom  we  wish  to  refer  are  those  who  ought  to  have  written 
for  the  Teacher  and  have  not  dotie  it.  We  are  not  vindictive.  We  think  we 
have  as  much  kindly  feeling  for  our  brethren  as  other  men  have.  We  would  do 
them  no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  lead  them,  if  possible,  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  induce  them  to  do  better.  And  we  stand  ready,  with  open 
arms,  to  receive  them  into  our  most  unequivocal  favor  whenever  they  bring  forth 
fruit  meet  for  repentance, —  that  is,  send  us  good  articles  for  insertion  in  the 
Teacher.  But  as  we  meditate  upon  their  short-comings  in  the  past,  think  of  what 
they  might  have  done  and  did  not,  consider  the  light  which  they  kept  in  a  bright 
blaze — under  a  bushel, —  we  are  remvaled  (only  reminded,  mind  you)  of  a  story 
told  about  a  remark  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  who  had 
deceived  her  about  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Of  the  labors  of  Mr.  White,  our  Mathematical  Editor,  we  can  not  speak  in  terms 
too  high,  though  praise  of  ours  is  little  necessary  to  him.  And  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  his  connection  with  the  Teacher  is  to  continue. 

And  now  we  appeal  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Illinois  to  increase  their  efforts 
to  sustain  the  Teachei-,  and  to  extend  its  circulation.  In  making  this  appeal  we, 
in  our  own  mind,  divide  the  good  people  into  two  classes, —  those  who  have  been 
satisfied  with  our  performances  during  the  year,  and  those  who  have  not.  The 
former  are  bound,  of  course,  to  sustain  what  they  already  approve  ;  the  latter  are 
equally  bound  to  see  that  the  journal  is  made  what  it  should  be,  and  then  to  sustain 
it     In  either  case  tbej  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  in  its  behalf. 
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James  S.  Eaton. — The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  some  nine  years 
since,  when  I  entered  Piiillips  Academy,  a  new  boy  from  the  country,  by  the  gen- 
uine interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  each  student,  and  the  kind  bearing  toward 
all  shown  by  Mr.  Eaton,  is  still  fresh.  I  state  simply  what  thousands  who  have 
been  members  of  this  school  while  he  was  a  teacher  there  would  approve,  when 
I  say  that  no  right-minded  student  ever  left  the  school  without  carrying  away  a 
hearty  respect,  and,  if  he  had  been  at  all  intimate  with  him,  a  warm  affection, 
for  Mr.  Eaton. 

He  is  best  known  to  many  of  our  teachers  in  the  West  as  the  author  of  Eaton's 
Arithmetics,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  favor  with  which  they  are  received, 
are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  text-books  for  schools. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  October: 

"James  S.  Eaton,  Principal  of  the  English  Department  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  died  October  10th.  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  graduate  of  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary once  established  at  Andover,  and  afterward  changed  to  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  Academy.  He  first  taught  on  Cape  Cod,  and  in  Colchester  Academy, 
Connecticut,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover; 
every  where  showing  the  same  industry,  perseverance,  and  fidelity.  His  zealous 
labors  as  an  author  never  led  to  the  omission  of  one  hour  of  duty  as  an  instructor. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  rare  excellence  and  great  thoroughness.  Modest  and  retiring, 
none  but  his  pupils  and  intimate  friends  could  know  his  worth.  Calm,  dispassion- 
ate, self-poised,  uniting  rigid  self  command  with  great  firmness  of  purpose  and  de- 
cision of  character,  he  could  censure  the  delinquent  with  a  smiling  face,  and  al- 
ways in  his  usual  tones  and  without  any  elevation  of  voice.  His  mildness  and  the 
absence  of  every  sign  of  irritation  gave  keenness  and  edge  to  his  reproof.  He  was 
a  model  disciplinarian,  and  gained  the  highest  success,  both  in  instruction  and 
government. 

"  He  had  been  urged  by  prominent  friends  of  the  freedmen  to  prepare  a  brief 
arithmetic  specially  adapted  to  their  wants.  To  his  zeal  in  this  benevolent  un- 
dertaking he  sacrificed  his  life.  The  great  work  of  educating  the  emancipated 
millions  at  the  South  enlisted  his  sympathies  and  too  severely  taxed  his  powers 
during  his  last  summer  vacation."  l. 

Massachusetts. —  The  resident  editor  begins  this  mouth  in  the  following  highly- 
excited  strain:  "Massachusetts  Teachers^  Association.  J'wenty-Jive  hundred  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers  in  convention  assembled!  The  largest  gathering  of  educators  ever 
seen  in  America!  The  old  Bay  State  thoroughly  waked  up!  If  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher  are  surprised  by  the  unwonted  style  of  our  exordium,  we  beg  leave  to  say, 
with  all  humility,  that  the  jubilant  feelings  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  muster- 
ing of  about  three  regiments  of  dignified  school-masters,  and  handsome  as  well  as 
dignified  school-mistresses,  have  for  the  moment  disturbed  the  usual  sobriety  of  our 
style.  Indeed,  we  feel  half  inclined  to  throw  aside  our  accustomed  propriety,  and 
give  utterance  to  our  sentiments  in  such  exclamations  as  were  ejaculated  on  every 
side  during  the  progress  of  the  vast  meeting, —  'Immense  gathering  !'  'Splendid 
meeting!'  '  Grand  success  !'  'Never  any  thing  like  it ! '" 

The  plain  facts  in  the  ease  are  that  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  have  had  a 
meeting  of  unprecedented  size  in  Boston,  and  that  some  of  the  ardent  spirit  (of 
course  we  do  n't  mean  Medford  rum)  of  the  meeting  has  got  into  the  brain  of  the 
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editor.     Twenty-five  hundred!  Just  think  of  that,  teachers  of  Illinois,  and  remem- 
ber our  meeting  at  Joliet  tliis  month. 

State  Certificates. —  We  lieartily  commend  to  our  readers  the  circular  of  the 
Hon.  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  on  page  382  of  this  number  of  the  Teaclier. 
The  case  is  so  fully  and  so  well  stated  in  it  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add 
any  words  of  our  own.  We  could  but  reecho,  in  feebler  terms,  the  views  there 
set  forth. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester. — Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished 
lexicographer,  died  on  Friday  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  Dr.  Worcester  was  born  in  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  Au- 
gust 24th,  1784.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1811,  and  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  in  Salem,  but  in  1819  removed  to  Cambridge.  He  began  as  early  as 
1817  the  issue  of  his  long  series  of  manuals  and  text-books  in  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  in  1827  made  his  first  essay  in  lexicography,  in  a  revised  edition  of 
Johnson.  His  labors  in  this  department  of  learning  were  unremitting,  and  resulted 
in  a  series  of  important  publications,  concluding  with  the  great  quarto,  which  in 
1860  may  be  said  to  have  finished  the  work  of  his  life,  and  established  his  name 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  lexicographers  of  our  language. 

Dr.  Worcester's  career  was  distinguished  by  a  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  task 
which  he  had  undei-taken.  He  aimed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  tongue,  and 
to  establish  a  standard  which  should  have  the  sanction  both  of  classical  usage 
and  cultivated  taste.  His  success  in  this  effort  was  such  as  to  crown  him  with 
literary  honors  which  few  can  hope  to  gain  in  the  laborious  and  dry  field  of  study 
which  he  selected  for  himself.  Degrees  from  Yale,  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  Col- 
leges, and  election  as  member  of  several  learned  societies,  here  and  in  England, 
testified  the  respect  in  which  his  industry  and  his  attainments  were  held. 

Boston  Advertiser,  Nov.  2. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE, 


Chicago. —  The  exercises  of  the  November  Institute  were  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  Mr.  Faulhaber,  teacher  of  the  Modern  Languages  in  the  High  School, 
i-ead  a  paper  on  the  Teutonic  Language.  After  speaking  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  and  the  distinction  between  the  High  German  and  Low  German,  the 
writer  traced  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  our  own  tongue.  About  nine-tenths  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language  are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  an  equal  amount  from  the  Greco-Latin.  The  paper  was  very 
instructive,  and  abounded  in  beautiful  illustrations  and  apt  comparisons.  It 
would  do  credit  to  the  pages  of  any  of  our  best  periodicals.  An  essay  was  also 
read  by  Miss  S.  A.  Brooks,  of  the  Haven  School,  on  '  The  Actual  and  the 
Ideal '.  The  tendency  to  the  unvarying  routine  of  purely  intellectual  studies  for 
children  was  deprecated,  and  a  forcible  plea  was  mads  for  a  cultivation  of  the 
child's  imagination.  '  How  teachers  should  spend  their  time  at  receSs'  was  mad6 
a  subject  for  discussion  by  Messrs.  Slocum,  of  the  Moseley,  and  Baker,  of  the 
Kinzie. 
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Miss  N.  Ella  Flagg,  Head  Assistant  of  the  Brown  School,  has  been  elected  to 
the  charge  of  the  Model  Departtnent  of  the  Normal,  and  takes  charge  of  its  organ- 
ization December  1st.  Meanwhile  she  is  visiting  the  Oswego  Schools,  with  a  view 
to  becoming  more  thoroughly  informed  on  the  system  of  Object  Teaching  prac- 
ticed there. 

Friend  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry,  has  had  his  musical  heart  —  and  it  is  a  large 
one — made  glad  by  the  gift  to  his  school  of  a  splendid  piano.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  the  interest  manifested  by  one  or  two  individ- 
uals. Dr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Blackman,  both  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
contributed  each  '^50,  and  to  the  latter-named  gentleman  is  due  the  credit  of 
raising  almost  the  entire  remaining  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  instru- 
ment.    Such  liberality  and  such  interest  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

In  this  connection  our  pen  takes  especial  pleasure  in  noticing  the  fact  of  a 
donation  of  $200  to  the  Brown  School,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Brown,  from  whom  the 
school  was  named.  We  know  of  several  hundred  little  faces  that  shone  brigliter, 
and  as  many  pairs  of  eyes  that  sparkled  livelier,  at  the  reception  of  such  a  gift. 
A  few  older  ones  may  be  nutnbered  in  the  same  list.  In  our  own  good  fortune, 
we  wish  that  all  our  brethren  were  equally  favored.  w 

Springfield  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  the  High-School  building,  Saturday, 
Nov.  11,  at  9  A.M.  Order  of  exercises  as  follows:  Roll-call;  reading  of  Scriptures 
and  Prayer,  by  Mr.  Baker;  Remarks  by  Supt.  A.  M.  Brooks,  on  Practical  Work 
in  the  School-room  ;  Essay  by  Miss  M.  W.  Lloyd,  on  'Free  Schools', —  a  carefully, 
written,  instructive  and  suggestive  production,  and  so  finely  read  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  it.  Recess.  Drill  exercise.  Recitation  in  Geology,  con- 
ducted by  Supt.  Brooks.  Discussion:  'The  Art  of  Conversation',  in  which  Rev. 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  otliers,  '.ook  part.  Re- 
port of  critics. 

Institute  adjourned  at  12  o'clock,  to  meet  the  second  Saturday  in  December, 
the  9th. 

Progress  in  Sprlngfield. —  The  citizens  of  this  place  will  expend  during  the 
present  year  about  $100,000  in  school  improvements.  Three  of  the  school-houses 
are  models,-^  the  High  School  building  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  West.  It  is 
to  be  furnished  with  single  desks,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  place  every 
thing  desirable  in  and  around  the  building.  Very  few  of  the  female  teachers  re- 
ceive less  than  $^500  per  annum.  The  people  by  their  acts  show  a  determinatioa 
to  foster  their  educational  interests.  E. 

Stephenson  County  Institute. — A  successful  Teachers'  Institute  was  recently 
held  at  Freeport.  It  was  conducted  by  D.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  High 
School.  Home  talent  was  exclusively  employed,  and  we  doubt  not  it  was  found 
abundant,  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  would  be  well  for  other  counties  to  imitate 
Stephenson  in  this  respect.  Let  every  teacher  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that 
in  him  lies  to  make  an  institute  interesting,  and  there  are  few  counties  in  lUinoia 
in  which  a  profitable  session  could  not  be  held. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


A  Written  Arithmetic  for  Common  and  Highkr  Schools  ;  to  wliicli  is  adapted  a 
complete  System  of  Reviews  in  the  form  of  Dictation  Exercises.  By  G.  A. 
Walton.     Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston,  186.5. 

Here  is  another  added  to  the  already  large  number  of  Arithmetical  Series;  but 
we  think  there  are  several  respects  in  which  this  is  preferable  to  most  of  them. 
First,  the  series  will  not  be  an  extensive  one:  a  great  fault  of  school-books  now- 
a-days  is  that  they  embrace  too  many  numbers  in  a  series.  This  plan  of  amplify- 
ing may  be  more  efficient  in  filling  publishers'  pockets  than  children's  minds.  But 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  plethora  in  publishers'  pockets  may  cause  unnecessary 
depletion  in  the  pockets  of  parents.  We  understand  that,  in  this  case,  the  mod- 
erate-sized book  before  us,  with  a  small  book  for  beginners,  will  constitute  the  en- 
tire series. 

This  is  an  eminently  p-adJcrtHjook, —  its  processes,  in  the  nniin,  are  excellent, 
and  its  statements  philosophical, —  and  the  ntunerous  examples,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  author's  Computation  Cards  and  his  series  of  Dictation  Exercises, 
can  not  fail  to  make  a  ready  reckoner  of  every  pupil  who  does  faithfully  the  work 
seD  before  him.  If  we  were  going  to  write  an  Arithmetic,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  give  more  of  the  philosophy  of  the  science;  but  what  the  author  has  given  is 
generally  sound,  and  his  processes  usually  rest  on  sound  philosophy  which  he 
has  some  times  omitted  to  give. 

In  short,  we  like  the  book,  and  chiefly  because  it  tells  very  few  lies.  However, 
we  observe  a  few  tilings  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault,  and  among 
them  are  the  following.  We  do  not  think  his  explanation  of  Long  Division  is 
the  best;  and  we  are  surprised  to  observe  that  he  gives  the  old,  and  false,  defini- 
tions for  Simple  and  Compound  Numbers,  and  that  he  puts  Federal  Money  by 
itself  as  involving  the  latter  !  He  also  gives  the  old  method  of  finding  the  Least 
Common  Multiple, —  a  method  in  whose  favor  nothing  can  be  said,  and  we  con- 
sider its  insertion  a  defect  in  any  book  ;  and  nearly  the  same  thing  nniy  be  said 
about  his  first  method  in  Interest. 

But  the  excellences  far  outweigh  the  defects,  and  among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing. What  he  says  upon  Notation  and  Numeration  is  good;  and  he  is  philosoph- 
ical in  introducing  and  using  the  decimal  point  at  the  very  fii'st;  his  explanation 
of  Subtraction  is  the  best  one;  he  introduces,  and  well  explains,  'Analysis',  or 
the  solution  of  questions  by  the  Compound  Fraction, —  a  method  always  practical 
when  no  operations  but  Multiplication  and  Division  are  involved  ;  he  treats  large- 
ly and  well  of  Factoring  and  the  Divisibility  of  Numbers  ;  he  explains  Reduction 
better  than  almost  any  other  author  we  know,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  oper- 
ations on  Decimal  Fractions;  his  method  of  finding  tlie  difference  of  time  be- 
tween two  dates  is  excellent,  and  his  geneial  treatment  of  Interest  and  Percent- 
age is  hardly  surpassed;  and,  we  think,  the  subject  of  Evolution  is  treated  with  a 
clearness  and  truthfulness  not  often  found  in  treating  of  that  subject  The  Ex- 
amples are  well  chosen,  and  convey  much  information  in  themselves  at  the  same 
time  that  they  furnish  arithmetical  practice.  Very  many  of  them  are  Miscella- 
neous Examples, —  a  far  more  useful  class  than  those  arranged  under  Rules.  Au- 
otlier  good  feature  is,  that  many  of  them  ai'e  without  answers, —  we  wish  there 
were  more  of  this  kind.  It  is  true,  the  answers  are  all  to  be  found  in  a  Key  for 
teachers  only.  Who  ever  knew  a  Key  to  be  used  by  teachers  only.  This  Key, 
however,  not  only  contains  answers,  but  gives  very  copious  Dictation  Exercises, 
which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  the  old  Rule  called  Practice  introduced  and  largely 
dwelt  upon;  and  the  article  on  Mensuration  contains  many  rules  which  doubt- 
less will  be  of  much  service  to  those  who  never  puisue  the  study  of  Mathematics 
beyond  this  book,  although  we  would  omit  all  such  rules  in  the  case  of  pupils  who 
will  studv  Geometry. 
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Sherwood's  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  with  a  complete  Key.     Edited  by  Alexan- 
der M.  Gow.     Chicago:  G.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood.     1865. 

Here  we  have  a  Series  of  Outline  Maps  that  are  pleasant  to  the  eye,  portable 
in  form,  and  of  moderate  expense.  They  show  the  latest  political  changes  with  a 
good  degree  of  accuracy,  though  we  believe  the  coloring  of  Savoy  and  Nice  is 
wrong.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  Map  of  the  United  States  is  the  designation 
of  the  late  battle-fields  and  the  chief  railroad  routes.  So  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined the  former,  they  are  all  correct;  but  there  are  a  few  mistakes  in  the  rail- 
road routes.  The  Southern  Railroai!  of  Micliican  does  not  touch  Michigan  City  ; 
and  the  great  route  from  Kentucky  southwest  to  M(!mphis  and  Nashville  leaves 
Louisville,  and  not  Frankfort ;  and  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
does  not  pass  from  Sarnia  to  Hamilton,  nor  from  Richmond  to  Boston  through 
Vermont  1 

One  great  excellence  of  these  maps  is  that  the  author  does  not  attempt  the  loca- 
tion of  too  many  things,  and  insists  upon  the  learning  of  all  that  are  given.  This 
feature  can  not  be  too  much  commended,  although  we  might,  in  some  cases,  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  choice, —  for  instance,  if  we  were  to  name  but  one  moun- 
tain in  Massachusetts,  it  certainly  would  not  be  Mt.  Tom. 

The  complete  Key  is  an  excellent  little  book,  especially  for  its  instruction  in 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  geographical  names.  We  have  examined  these  pro- 
nunciations with  care,  and  find  them  correct,  with  but  a  few  exceptions.  We 
can  find  no  authority  for  Japawn',  Spitzbar'jen,  Be-loo-kis-tan'  or  A'zov,  and,  in 
some  cases  where  the  authorities  allow  a  choice,  we  should  not  have  chosen  the 
one  we  find  here.  In  a  few  instances  the  author  has  given  a  pronunciation  which 
is  neither  foreign  nor  English,  as  Ree'o  Grand,  Berlin',  etc.  We  tliink  there  is  a 
fault  in  spelling  a  few  names.  We  know  of  no  authority  for  Metamoras,  and  we 
should  much  prefer  to  find  no  e  in  the  word  Gibraltar.  Neither  do  we  believe 
that  the  people  of  Bloomington  and  Cairo,  Illinois,  will  ever  say  Blumeington  and 
Ki'ro. 

But,  although  we  have  freely  pointed  out  the  principal  errors,  as  we  conceive, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  believe  the  introduction  and  faithful  use 
of  these  Maps  and  Keys  in  our  Common  Scliools  will  do  much  to  promote  an  ex- 
act and  full  knowledge  of  Geography  among  our  pupils. 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts.  Seven  Tablets,  accompanied  by  a  Handbook 
for  teachers.     J.  B.  Cowperthwait,  Philadelphia. 

Each  of  these  Seven  Tablets  has  a  chart  on  each  side,  making,  of  course,  four- 
teen in  all.  The  first  has  the  Hemispheres  on  one  side,  and  a  Physical  Map  on  the 
other.  Each  of  the  next  five  has,  on  one  side  an  Outline  Map  of  one  of  the  great 
continents,  constructed  on  a  new  plan  by  triangulation,  and  on  the  other  a  chart 
of  the  same  continent,  showing  by  an  arrangement  of  colors  its  physical  features. 
The  Seventh  Tablet  contains,  on  one  side  a  Chart  of  the  World,  showing  its  ocean 
currents  and  the  distribution  of  vegetables,  and  on  the  other  a  Chart  of  the 
World  showing  the  isothermal  lines  and  the  distribution  of  animals. 

The  Physical  Maps  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Prof.  Guyot's;  and,  we  be- 
lieve, this  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  country,  aside  from  that  of  Prof  Guyot,  to 
construct  school  charts  in  this  way.  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  the  Physical 
features  seem  to  be  shown  with  tolerable  correctness.  And  we  consider  such 
maps  of  the  highest  value,  for  it  is  certain  that  any  person  who  has  not  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  relief  forms  of  each  continent  is  not  only  not  a  good  geogra- 
pher, but  he  has  not  the  necessary  foundation  for  becoming  one.  These  maps  an- 
swer every  purpose  of  Outline  Maps ;  for,  like  Prof.  Guyot's,  the  names  are  printed 
in  so  light  a  type  that  they  can  be  read  only  at  a  short  distance.  Their  presence 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  Key. 

We  think  it  likelyi  however,  that  too  much  has  been  attempted  on  these  maps, 
and  suspect  they  might  meet  with  greater  success  if  they  were  simpler.  We 
know  that  the  preparation  and  study  of  such  maps  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  something  of  the 
kind  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  every  school ;  but  we  fear  that  nearly  a 
whole  generation  of  teachers  must  first  be  taught  how  to  use  them. 
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The  Hand-book,  containing  127  pages,  is  full  of  instructive  matter  for  any 
teacher  of  Geography.  The  methods  of  study  which  it  inculcates,  and  helps  to 
follow,  are  certainly  correct  in  all  their  main  features.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  map-drawing,  chiefly  by  the  author's  new  plan  of  triangulation.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  valuable  exercise  to  learn  the  shape  of  the  continents  by  asso- 
ciating them  with  geometric  figures;  but  we  doubt  if  this  method  should  super- 
sede the  plan  of  drawing  by  the  nse  of  parallels  and  meridians,  and  points  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  knowledge  of  tin;  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  such  points 
is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  geographical  knowledge,  aside 
from  its  use  in  map-drawing.  We  commend  the  suggestions  in  regard  to  rapid 
sketching,  and  to  drawing  from  memory  in  stead  of  mere  copying.  The  table 
showing  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  several  latitudes  is  very  valua- 
ble. 

We  like  the  plan  of  study,  taking  middle  ground  between  the  strict  analytic 
and  the  strict  synthetic,  for  reasons  which  the  author  well  states.  The  book  con- 
tains useful  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  animals  and  vegetables,  the  currents, 
etc.  The  bights  of  mountains  and  plains,  etc.,  are  quite  fully  given;  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  not  justified  by  any  authoi-ity  that  we  have  at  iiand.  We  thought 
it  was  settled  that  the  highest  mountain  in  South  America  is  not  Sorata. 

In  the  Appendix,  much  is  said  about  the  pronunciation  of  names, —  most  of 
which  is  very  good,  although  we  take  decided  exceptions  to  a  j)art.  We  do  not 
think  that  "Either  all  geographical  names  should  be  Anglicized,  or  each  should 
receive  its  native  pronunciation".  We  think  we  have  given  the  true  rule  on  this 
■  point  in  our  article  on  '  Pronunciation  ',  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher.  To  our 
mind,  it  is  simply  ab?urd  to  teach  our  youth  to  say  Mishegang',  Nu-Or-lay-ong', 
Sent-Loo-ee',  etc.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  saying  that  "The  sounds  of  a 
in  father,  and  of  o  in  go,  have  no  coriesponding  short  sounds  in  English"?  If  the 
true  vowel  sound  in  last,  half,  and  the  last  vowel  in  Algebra,  America,  etc.,  is  not 
the  short  Italian  a,  pray,  what  is  it?  And  tlie  short  sound  corresponding  to  6 
may  be  heard  in  New  England,  at  least,  whenever  an  untrained  person  attempts 
to  say  coat,  boat,  etc. 

This  book  and  these  charts,  together  with  Warren's  School  Geographies  and 
Physical  Geography,  published  also  by  Cowperthwait,  make  a  quite  complete 
system  of  School  Geographies;  and  we  incline  to  think  the  best  system  now  be- 
fore the  public. 

Natural  History  :  A  Manual  of  Zoology,  for  Schools,  Colleges,  and  the  general 
reader.  By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.M.,  author  of  Geology,  etc.,  and  Prof,  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  Vassar  Female  College.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.     Chicago:   Schermerhorn,  Bancroft  &  Co.     12mo.     Pp.  535. 

The  study  of  Zoology  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  which  its  imi)ort- 
ance  demands,  from  the  want  of  a  systematic  and  accurate  treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  principal  excellences  of  the  work  before  us  are  its  naturalness  of  method,  its 
simplicity,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  and  treatment  of  its  topics.  The  au- 
thor has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  the  natural  divisions  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  and  the  various  subdivisions  of  each  with  their  relation  to  each  other. 
By  observing  the  definitions  given  and  distinctions  drawn,  the  careful  student  will, 
with  comparative  ease,  be  able  to  properly  classify  most  of  the  individuals  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

While  the  book  contains  the  scientific  terms  necessary  to  the  treatment  of  its 
subject,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  UT'ged  on  this  account  by  many  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  classics.  Such  terms  are  not  really  necessary  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  language  of  the  writer,  the  equivalent  popular  terms  being 
used  in  connection  with  ihetn. 

The  work  is  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  represented  in 
North  America;  and  in  its  preparation  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  conclusions  of  men  most  renowned  in  their  respective  departments  of 
the  science.  The  illustrations  are  clearly  and  correctly  given,  and  the  imprint  of 
the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  of  its  typography.  We 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  students  of  Natural  History.  w. 
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Classical  and  Scientific  Studiks,  and  tue  Great  Schools  of  England. 

This  is  ii  pamphlet  of  1 1*7  pages,  and  consists  of  a  lecture  read  before  the  MaS8a- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  with  additions  and  an  appendix.  Its  author  is 
Mr.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Cambridge. 

We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  A.  for  this  pamphlet.  Engli.sh  schools  and  English 
scholars  have  been  so  much  reverenced  in  this  country, —  they  have  been  so 
looked  up  to,  as  something  unattainable  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, —  young  men, 
with  plenty  of  money,  who  have  sj)ent  three  or  four  years  of  their  precious  time  in 
drinking  wine  and  aping  high-toryism  at  an  English  University,  have  on  their  re- 
turn to  this  country  taken  on  such  wonderfully  wise  airs, —  that  it  was  surely  time 
to  do  something.  And  we  rather  think  something  is  done  in  this  pamphlet.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  pen  has  a  point  of  its  own,  and  if  it  has  not  pricked  the  balloon  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship,  whicli  was  always  floating  in  exalted  and  unattainable  grandeur 
before  the  imaginations  of  our  people,  then  appearances  are  very  deceptive. 

The  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  will  readily  suggest  the  explanation  of  some  traits 
of  Englisli  character,  as  well  as  certain  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  John  Bull 
in  the  matter  of  blockade-running  and  the  Chinese  opium  trade.  To  Americans, 
it  is  a  good  'eye-opener'.  Its  assertions  and  inferences  are  abundantly  sustained 
by  documentary  evidence  from  English  sources.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  Par- 
liamentary Reports.     It  is  published  by  Sever  &  Franeis,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Revised  edition.  By  A.  B.  Berard.  Philadel- 
phia: H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  Frank  Peavy,  General  Western  Agent,  Chi- 
cago. 

To  present  the  facts  of  History  so  as  to  rob  them  of  their  dryness,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  brief  and  comprehensive,  is  a  difficult  problem.  These  features  are 
secured  by  the  author  of  this  little  volume  with  marked  success.  No  where  have 
we  seen  the  important  facts  of  the  history  of  our  country  presented  in  so  small  a 
compass  and  in  so  pleasing  a  style. 

By  a  recent  revision,  the  book  embraces  an  account  of  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, closing  with  the  capture  of  Jeff.  Davis.  w. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship.     By  Prof.  E.  D.  Babbitt,  Principal  of  Miami  Commer- 
cial College,  Dayton,   Ohio. 
For  variety  of  style  and  freedom  of  movement,  this  system  is  admirable.     Many 
of  the  suggestions  given  on  the  copies  are  very  valuable.  w. 

The  Northwest  is  an  excellent  newspaper,  published  every  Thursday  at  Free- 
port,  Illinois,  by  Wright  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  W.  H.  V.  llayuiond,  Esq.,  late 
Principal  of  the  High  School  in  that  city.  The  paper  appears  too  good, —  too 
well  edited,  and  too  well  printed, —  to  succeed  financially  any  where  in  Illinois,  out 
of  Chicago.  But  if  it  does  pay  in  Freeport,  we  have  only  to  say  bravo!  for  that 
enterprising  town.     We  heartily  wish  the  paper  abundant  success. 

North- American  Review,  No.  CCIX.  October,  1865.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows:  I.  The  Political  Opinions  of  Jefferson. 
II.  Faith  and  Science.  III.  John  C.  Calhoun.  IV.  Is  the  Study  of  Language  a 
Physical  Science.  V.  Bellegerent  War  Vessels  in  Neutral  Ports.  VI.  English 
University  Edueation.  VII.  Education  of  the  Freedmen.  VIII.  American  Po- 
litical Ideas.      IX.   Critical  Notices. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.- CUTTER'S  ANATOMICAL  CHAETS. 

As  MKSSRS.  ANDREWS  &.  BIGELOVV,  03  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  have  become  sole  Publish- 
ers of  Cutter's  School  Anatomical  Charts,  I  shall  supply  none  after  this  date. 
Teachers,  School  Trustees,  and  Uooksellers,  are  respectfully  referred  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
will  supply  Charts  to  all  at  liberal  prices.  CA.LVI1V    CUTTEK. 

Warren,  Mass.,  Nov.  ZWi,  1865. 

N.B. —  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Bigelow  will  supply  my  books  on  .^.natomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene, 
for  introduction,  at  reduced  rates. 


THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER- VOLUME  XIL 

PROSPECTUS    FOR    1866. 


THIS  JOURNAL  lias  now  just  completed  its  eleventli  year.  Since  its  establishment 
what  mutations  have  taken  place !  Think  what  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  state  within  that  time  !  Our  School-  Law  has  been  made  and  amended.  The  State 
Teachers'  Association  measures  its  life  within  that  period.  The  Normal  University  haa 
been  established,  and  the  building  erected.  A  vast  increase  has  taken  place  in  our  pop- 
ulation ;  and  the  State  has  made  rapid  strides  toward  the  first  position  among  her  sisters. 

But  more  than  all,  the  terrible  Rebellion  has  swept  over  the  land.  Industrial  energies 
have  been  turned  into  the  channels  of  war.  Long-established  interests  have  been  aban- 
doned. Enterprises  that  had  been  supposed  permanent  have  been  given  up.  And  no 
where  has  this  change  been  more  perceptible  than  in  our  profession.  Many  eminent 
teachers  have  gone  forth  to  the  defense  of  their  country.  Our  ranks  have  been  more 
than  decimated.  It  can  not  be  denied  that,  for  a  time,  educational  interests  languished 
on  account  of  the  draft  made  by  the  war  upon  the  country's  resources  —  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral. 

And  during  the  pressure,  how  many  journals,  educational  and  otherwise,  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  storm,  and  are  known  no  more !  But  the  Illinois  Teacher  enjoys  the 
honor  of  being  among  those  that  have  weathered  it.  Its  numbers  are  complete  for  the 
weary  and  terrible  months  of  the  war. 

And  now  that  the  conflict  is  over, —  that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away  so  that  we  may 
see  the  true  position  of  things, —  the  real  importance  of  education  as  a  political  conserv- 
ative force,  and  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  it, —  we  feel  greatly  cheered 
by  the  prospect.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  earnest  teacher  found  so  much  to  do 
as  he  finds  to-day.  Every  instrumentality  that  can  be  made  effective  in  promoting  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  especially  the  culture  of  the  young,  must  be  reanimated.  The 
field  of  the  battle  has  changed  with  the  return  of  our  boys  from  the  Southern  plains  and 
Southern  prisons.  But  the  fight  still  goes  on,  and  the  belligerents  are  the  same  as 
ever:  on  one  side,  Ignorance  and  Tyranny,  and  on  the  othei-,  Intelligence  and  Freedom. 

In  this  war  the  Illinois  TEACnER  proposes  to  enlist.  And  it  means  to  go  in  to  hurt, 
—  to  deal  blows,  as  vigorous  and  as  telling  as  its  ability  will  permit,  against  the  unholy 
forces  that  would  shut  up  the  sunlight  of  ctilture,  or  manacle  the  limbs  of  human  free- 
dom.    What  it  can  it  means  to  do,  and  it  invokes  the  aid  of  all  good  men. 

The  Teacher  will  contain  original  papers  upon  important  questions  in  all  departments 
of  education. 

It  will  contain  extracts  from  the  best  of  its  exchanges  upon  similar  subjects. 

It  will  present  a  brief  and  comprehensive  account  of  such  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
educational  meetings  of  all  kinds,  as  are  reported  to  it.  But  the  friends  of  such  meet- 
ings must  see  to  it  that  the  accounts  of  them  are  forwarded,  as  we  employ  no  reporters, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Each  number  will  present  such  a  synopsis  of  the  educational  news  as  appears  likely  to 
interest  our  readers,  especially  the  news  relating  to  affairs  in  our  own  state. 

There  will  also  be  reviews  of  suA  books  of  value  as  happen  to  fall  under  the  eye  of 
the  editor;  and  such  reviews  will  be  strictly  impartial,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
judgment  of  the  writers.  The  Teacher  belongs  to  no  party,  or  sect,  or  clique,  or  pub- 
lishing interest.     Its  aim  will  be  to  give  expression  to  the  truth,  and  to  that  only. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 


tiou.  Each  number  during  the  year  will  contain  valuable  papers  from  tlip  State  Super- 
tendeut,  giving  information  indispensable  to  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the 
state  who  aims  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  in  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law. 

Its  circulation  ought  to  be  largely  increased.  The  interests  of  education  in  the  state 
demand  such  an  increase.  We  need  in  this  state  a  union  of  purposes  and  plans,  that 
can  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  successful,  well-sustained  and  well-filled  educational  journal. 
Such  a  journal  ought  to  represent  the  school  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  May  we 
not,  then,  call  upon  all  good  friends  of  the  cause  to  get  new  subscribers  for  the  Tkacher, 
and  send  in  matter  for  its  pages,  including  the  educatiojial  neivs  of  their  rieigliborhoods  ? 


The  publisher  is  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce  that  the  editorial  management  of 
the  Teacher  for  1866  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  conducted 
the  journal  with  such  distinguished  ability  during  the  past  year — Mr.  Edwards,  of  the 
State  Normal  University,  as  Editor-in-Chief;  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  as  Associate 
and  Mathematical  Editor. 

The  Teacher  will  be  issued  monthly,  as  heretofore,  each  number  containing  not  less 
than  thirty-two  octavo  pages,  exclusive  of  advertisements.  Single  subscriptions  ^1.50 
a  year.  Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  not  less  than  five  subscribers  may  remit 
for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  each.  We  will  send  the  Teacher  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  one  year  for  $4.50,  the  Teacher  and  Our  Young  Folks  for  $3.00,  or  the  three 
for  $6.00.  We  have  no  clubbing  arrangements  with  any  other  magazines.  Payments 
for  subscriptions  must  in  all  cases  be  made  in  advance.  Post-Office  orders  or  bank  diufts 
are  safer  in  the  mail  than  money,  and  should  be  sent  in  preference  where  the  amount  is 
considerable  and  they  can  conveniently  be  obtained.  Mutilated  currency  will  only  be 
received  at  its  actual  value. 

School  Directors  have  authority,  under  the  School  Law,  to  appropriate  money  from 
the  funds  of  the  district  to  pay  for  a  copy  of  the  Teacher  for  tlien-  official  use.  As  it 
contains  all  the  circulars  and  official  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  no  Board  of 
Directors  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Articles  for  publication  in  the  Teacher,  Books  for  notice,  and  all  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  editorial  management  (except  of  the  Mathematical  Department),  should  be 
addressed  to  the  ^f/iior,  "RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Normal,  Illinois." 

Communications  relating  to  the  Mathematical  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Mathematical  Editor,   "  S.  H.  WHITE,  595  West-Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois." 

All  other  Corresjwndencc,  including  whatever  relates  in  any  way  to  Subscriptions  or 
Advertising,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher. 

Attention  to  these  instructions  will  prevent  delay  and  other  inconvenience. 


Rates  and  Terms  of  Advertising. — 

The  anuexed  table  shows  the  rates  of  advertising  in 
the  Teacher.  Bills  will  be  made  out  against  yearly  ad- 
vertisers, and  payment  expected,  twice  a  year  —  in  the 
months  of  June  and  December.  Advertisements  in- 
serted for  parties  who  do  not  advertise  with  us  regular- 
ly must  be  paid  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  are  ordered,  or  in  advance  of  insertion  if  we 
require  it.  Advertisers  should  in  all  cases  state  how 
many  insertions  are  desired  and  how  much  space  they 
wish  to  occupy ;  otherwise,  their  advertisements  will  be 
displayed  according  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  printer,  continued  till  forbid,  and  bills  be  rendered 
accordingly.  No  advertisement  will  be  counted  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  page.  All  material  alterations 
of  standing  advertisements  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  page. 

]V.  C  IV-A-SOIVs  I*nl>lislier9  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


Most  of  the  Books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
severest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  they  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  favor,  until  to-day^  when  they  are  more  widely  used  and  more 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  published  in  America. 

They  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typogiaphical  beauty,  cheapness,  and  extensive 
adoption  and  use.     The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET   AND    SPELLING. 

McGcffey's  Primary  School  Charts,  ..--__  6  Nos. 
McGuffet's  New  Eclectic  Spelling-Book,  -----  16  Mo. 
De  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller,  ---..--12  Mo. 
White's  Alphabet  Made  East,  -...-.-16  Mo. 
The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Method,  ------     16  Mo. 

McGuffey's  Primary  School  Charts;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers:  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  various  dilficult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

McGuffey's  New  Spelling-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

DeWolf's  Instructive  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  oi'thography, 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

READING. 

McGuffey's  New  First      Eclectic  Reader,       -----  16  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  -----  16  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Third     Eclectic  Reader,       -----  16  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader,  -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Fifth      Eclectic  Reader,       -        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  High  School  Reader, 12  Mo. 

Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader,    - 12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  excellence,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literature 
of  the   day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  McGuffey's 
New  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressive,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  best,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader  h.as  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Female  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EnUCATlOJSAL  ."SEKlEtS. 


ELOCUTION. 

McGuffet's  New  Juvenile  Speaker,         .__---     12  Mo. 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Speaker,       ------        12  Mo. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture, 12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  variety  of  choice  selections 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  instruction 
and  class  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  wherever  used. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Rat's  Primary  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,     -        -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

Ray's  Test  Examples,    Without  Answers,  ------  16  Mo. 

Ray's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers,    ------  16  Mo. 

Ray's  Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic,        ------  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Key  to  Higher  Arithmetic,        ------  12  Mo. 

ALGEBRA    AND    GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elementary  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  -        -        -        -        -     12  Mo, 

Ray's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,     -----        12  Mo. 

Ray's  Key  to  Algebras,  1st  &  2d  Books,         -----      12  Mo. 

Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,         ------        12  Mo. 

Evans'  School  Geometry,  .-------12  Mo. 

Few  school-books  ever  published  have  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorse- 
ment from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  work.s  of  Dr.  Ray. 
Wherever  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  the 
class-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Geometry  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propositions 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

PiNNEO's  Primary  Grammar,      --.-----16  Mo. 

Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar,      -         -         -         -         -.-         -         12  Mo. 

PiNNEo's  English  Teacher,         --------12  Mo. 

Pinneo's  Guide  to  Composition,      -        -        -        -        -        -        -12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  samn 
time,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  as 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit.  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  best. 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  excellence  for  purposes  of 
school  instruction. 

SCHOOL   MUSIC. 

YouNQ  Singer,  Part  I,        ---------16  Mo. 

Young  Singer,  Part  II,  - 16  Mo. 

The  Young  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  varied 
collection  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  especial  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to 
interest  and  please  children. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

LiLiEXTHAL  &  Allyns  Ob.ikct  Lesson's,     ------  16  Mo. 

Whites  Class-Book  of  Okographt.       --.-..  16  Mo. 

Smart's  Maxcal  of  Free  Gtm.nastics,       ------  16  Mo. 

The  Examixer,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  .-.--.  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Agricultural  Chemistry,         ------  16  Mo. 

LiLiESTHAL  A.\i>  Allyns  Object  Lessons  fumisbes  a  systematic  course  of 
insti'nction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geography  contains  a  complete  system  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smart's  Gymxastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastics  and  Dumb-Bell 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  ExAJtixER,  or  Teachers"  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  Teach- 
er's Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE    POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  recom- 
mended, wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  Superixtexdext  of  Pitbuc  Instruction, 
Indiana  State  Superixtexdext  of  Public  Instruction, 
Illinois  State  Superintext>ext  of  Public  Instruction, 
Iowa  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Minnesota  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Missouri  State  Superintendext  of  Public  Instruction, 
Kansas  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Pennsylvania  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
West  Virginia  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

And  by  Thousands  of  Boards  of  Education.  School  Officers,  Superintendents  and 
Teachers,  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


'  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SARaE:N^T,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


THE    FTJBLISIIER.S     OF 
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PRESENT    THEIR    COMPLIMENTS    TO    THE 

and  Deg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desirous  to  keep  the  system  ix  advance  of  all 
OTHEES.  US  hfi  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Countri/  it  a/miijs  has  been,  they  are  now  issuing 
AN  ENTIRELY  New  Edition,  Revised,  Re-arranged,  AND  IMPROVED,  and  em- 
bracing the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  authors. 

THIS     S~52-STEI»£     COI.II=K,ISES 

1st.    A   SEBIES    OF  COPY  BOOKS.    Cojimon-  School  Series, 
Business  Series,  Ladies'  Series,  Orxamextal  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 
2d.     OBLIQ  UE  LIXES,    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

3d.  A  31ANUAL  OF  PEXMAXSHir,  Containing  a  Full  State- 
ment of  PavfionjDunton&Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teachinu-. 

Mh.  XATIOXAL  WBITIXa  TABLETS.  Fac-similes  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Letters,  tlioroughly  analyzed,  as  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class-Teaching. 

^otii.  A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPIXG.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pupil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING    PRE-EMINENT    ABOVE'   ALL    OTHERS    IN 

Originality,  Simplicity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beauty, 

it  is  expressly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehends  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  arc  the  letters,  U.  S.  A, 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1.    Its  Completeness.    2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.   Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.    6.  Its  Beauty,  7.  Its  Origina'ity. 

Its  Transcendent  Supcrioritv  overall  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  cannot  be  denied. 

The  Best  Teachers  Assert  it!     Experience  Jius  Vioced  i! .' 

CROSBY     &    AIIV.SWOttTM, 

*,*  Please  send  lor  Specimens  and  Circulars.  XIT    "Wasliington.    St.,    Boston. 


^     NEW  ERA  IX  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

« 

All  thf  latin  Prose  rfqnirfd  lor  f nterins (olle ff  in  One  Tolnmf . 

A  Preparatory  Latin  Prose -Book, 

Conuiuiiig  all  ihv  L.i;ii.  i'.  ~   :.     — -  .:..  f  .r  .-Dtering  College,  with  re-fcrence*  ••■  llarkijrss'j  luij  An<irevs 

and  Studdard'e  Latili  Gntmniars;  Note^.  Criticxl  and  ExpIaDalory:  a  Vi xal-cUrj, 

and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Indt^x. 

J^    nSTE'XTvr   EiDiTionsr. 

Containin2.  in  addinon  lo  the  aboxe. 

A  quantity  of  £a£v  I*rui^>  Selections,  designed  to  lopply  the  place  of  a  LAtin  Beader; 

also,  Additional  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introdnctorr  Coorae  of  Latin 

Prc<se  at  Harrarx'  rniTersity. 

Xlairteenth.    E.dition :    Enlarged  and.    Improved. 
By  J.  H.  HAA'S03^,  A.M^ 

Principal   of   the   "VTati-rTille   Classical    Institute. 
12mo.       pp.  900.       Price  $3.00. 


Probablv  no  work  has  for  a  long  time  b«*n  i^foed  which  has  so  completelr  met  the  wants  <!<■  i 
as  this  hs^)pilT-conceived  rolnme  by  >lr.  Han^n.  Comprising  in  one  book  all  the  Latin  Proee  required 
for  entrance  into  any  of  our  CoUe^-es:  the  Tlxt.  the  most  approved;  RtrtsxscEi.  to  the  two  best  Gram- 
mars in  use:  Ni'tTES,  brief  and  to  the  point,  .-vir.^  ni.i  wh^r-  ■••  i-  m—l-.i.  and  yet  not  doing  thr  papirs 
work  for  him:  a  full  T'Xabcxaet.  with  or:.  :.?  approval  of  a  laiige  nnmber 

of  eminenr  proft=ssc'rs  and  teachers,  and  h  -  .r  beet  artioola  aad  oaUegea. 

PRE^IDEXT  CHAMPLLN'.  of  Waterni:     , ±       .  ^  of  gT«M  mecit.    .    .    .    The 

book  can  not  fail  of  being  favoraMv  rt-c^iv-i  i  y  w<ia;ic..;  iT-.tLt-rs." 

Aiid  S.  H.  Taylor.  Prinoipial  of  Phillips  Aca'iemy  —  hi^h  authority  in  erery  thing  pertaining  totbeaob- 
ject, — says:  "No  book  of  the  kind  hai  apf-v^are^i  which  is  bener  adapted  to  la»  the  right  fuunAuion  far  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


CompaaioQ  to  Hanson's  Latin  Prose-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOE  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Containing  Selections  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace :   with  Xotes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  and 

References  to  Harkness's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars. 

BY 

J.  H.  BULXSOX,  A.3I..  and  W.  J.  KOLFE,  AJi^ 

Prin.  of  the  Waterville  Ciassicil  Institute.  \  .Master  vf  High  School.  Cambridge.  )Uss. 

Ready  Early  in  September.         12ino.    Price  83.00. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  -  Preparatory  Latin  Proise-Book."  tite  aatbor  and  pabUabet*  of  that 
work  began  to  receive  re<inesia  from  teachers  iu  different  parts  of  the  cuontry  that  a  book  of  Lntio  Poetry 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  -  Uand-Book  of  L«tin  Poetry  ~  i«  tbc  rcsalt  of  an  ellurt  to  neet 
this  popular  demand. 

'Ihe  book  comprises  —  from  TirgiL  the  first  six  Books  of  tbe  .Soeid.  tbe  first  two  Booka  of  tbe  Geoi^gicB, 
and  six  of  the  iu:lc^ues :  from  Orid.  twenty-fire  Mythological  Talcs  from  tbe  Mettmorpbosc*;  frum  HdC*oa, 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carmen  S«caUrv.  fire  of  the  Satire?,  seren  of  tbe  Kpwtlivi,  and  tbe  An 
Poetica. 

The  Selections  fiom  Virgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  adauagoo  to  mo^  uf  the  colleges  in  tbe 
country :  and  the  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  fall  eqoiralent  fat 
the  omitted  portions  of  VirgiL 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  is  beliered  tbat  tbe  book  will  nteet  a  want  wbicb  bae  Vomg  bee* 
widely  felt. 

%*  Attontioii   -  -sted  to  this  raloable  secies,  which,  from  its  ooareniaDoe,  Tali>e,aad 

economy,  deser-   ■  .'n. 

Specimen  coi .  ;pt  of  one^balf  tbe  price, 

CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  Publishers, 

117    \V.\slil.\or«->N  SlRiti.  iJusTON. 


OPEIIOR  TEIT.iiOK 


IjJiTE  PUBLICATIONS   OF 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


l¥orcester's  Quarto  and  Scliool  Dictionaries. 
Hillard'N  Readers,  ^ew  Series. 

IVorcester's  Conipreliensive  Spelllng^-Booli. 
^Vorcester's  Primary  Spelling^-Booii. 

Adams's  Spellin&r-Book.     (For  Advanced  Classes.) 
l¥alton's  Written  Aritlimetic. 

Walton's  Table.     (Fox-  practice  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  Arithmetic.) 
Hill's  Geometries.     (1st  and  2d  Books.) 
Allen's  Classical  Hand-Book. 


HILL^ED'S    READERS. 

Mr.  Hillard's  New  Series  of  Readers  have  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, Providence,   Hartford,   Portland,  Augusta,  Me.,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,   Mass.,   Peoria,   Quincy,   Decatur,   Monmouth,  III., 
and  many  other  important  places. 


TESTIlVrOKTI^A-LS. 


From  John  D.  Philbuick,  Superintendent  Public 

Schools  of  Boston. 
From  present  indications,  I   feel   warranted  in 
saying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  schools  will  be 
advanced  during  the  year  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

Frmn  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Park-Street 
Church,  Boston. 
These  volumes  are  aglow  with  wit.  humor,  elo- 
quence pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftiest  senti- 
ments of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion. 

From  S.  H.  White,  Principal  of  Brown  Orammar 
School.  Chicago,  III. 
During  the  time  Hillard's  'Readers'  have  been 
in  use  in  our  schools,  I  have  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine them,  and  observe  their  titness  for  textbooks 
in  class-instruction.  The  selections  are  from  the 
best  authors,  are  of  an  agreeable  variety,  and  are 
not  only  titled  for  drill-exercises  in  the  class-room, 
but  are  calculated  to  develop  a  love  for  a  high  order 
of  literature  in  the  pupil,  and  to  mould  his  taste  in 
selecting  his  future  reading.      The  introductory 


treatise  is  admirable ;  and  teachers  will  find  it  a 
material  assistance  in  making  easy  and  natural 
readers. 

From  E.  A.  Qastm.\n,  Superintendent  Schools,  De- 
catur, Illinois. 

I  am  more  pleased  with  Hillard's  New  Series  of 
Readers  than  any  I  have  ever  used.  They  stand 
unequaled  in  the  beauty,  freshness  and  variety  of 
the  selections. 

I  cordially  recommend  them. 

From  Prof.  George  Howland,  Principal  of  Public 
High  Sclwol,  Chicago,  III. 
1  consider  Hillard's  'Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use 
in  my  school,  by  far  the  best  Reader  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  educational  public. 

We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Rowland's  opinion  concern- 
ing Hillard's  '  Readers '. 

E.  C.  DELANO, 

Prin.  Chicago  A^ormal  School. 

F.  S.  HEYWOOD. 

Prin.  Ogden  School,  Chicago. 


Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent. 

Post-Office  Address  — Care  of  W.  B.  KEEN  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


JONATHAN    MAHTIN.  ('.   I'.  W.   KAST.MAN.  MAIM, IN    II.   I>AI,KS. 

"Peoria  Papkii  Company," 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  STOCK, 

(JOKNEK  iW  IIAWll/rOi^  AND  WASIIINIITIIN  STS.,  I'IKII  lA,  IMi. 

(Mll.l-SON    KlVKU   RANK,  I'i  i(  »T  <  (T  ('||  ICAOo  Si'.  ) 

ws»"'The  only  Exclusively  Paper  Jobbing  House  in  Central  Illinois. 

OVVNrNd  AND  l(lINNlN(i  ONK  OK  TIIK  I,AROr,ST  MILLS  IN  TIIK  WKST, 
mill  lirliijj;  Ani'iilM  f(M-  a  tminliiT  iil'  lOiisd'iii  MIIIn,  wci  fun  iit  all  tinirH  Hell  at  tlic  lowrnt  prlrcH,  iifid  we 
intiMiil  Id  <l<i  Kii.  All  nniiiN  |iniiii|ill.v  and  lailliliill.Y  illjc.j.  Our  Slork  oCOdDilH  Ih  one  of  the  imiHt  (i(ilI)l)lotH 
wcBt  III'  Ni'W  Viii'lt.  aiicl  I'diisiKls  ill  |iiirl  nl' 

Flat  l<4>t<<'r,         It4><»li   l*ii|»4>r.  Manilla.  ■''«»4»In  <'>i|>. 

Flat  <'a|».                \<>ivN  I'iipcr.  IIiiimIuiiim*.  I.4>t(«>i-, 

4'i'4»u'ii.                     4'4»lor4-<l   ■*riiil.  ^ili-aiv  \Vi'a|>|>iii|t'.  !>'<»<<•, 

l>4>iii,V.                     ICiiaiiK'U'tl.  Kni:'  Wi-appliiK',  Hill  <'a|t. 

folio,                        <'<tlor<>ii  IHr^iiiiiii.  I>rii|t'  l*ii|>«'i-,  It4'<-4»r«l  4'a|>, 

iflodiiiiil,                 'l'isNii4>,  llol«>l   I'aiMT,  l.fK'ai  4'ap, 

lkoiil»I«>  <'a|»,         lllottiiiti',  Nii<>4<  l*a|t<>r,  N«>fiii<»ii  Itntli, 

l''i'4'ii<-li   I'olio.  l,4'H«-i-,  aii«l   IM0I4'. 
I.a<li4's'  I\o(<>.  I>a4-ii<><.   Italii.   ltilU>(.  and   KilU'l-lloiiK. 

STRAW  BOARD,  ENVELOPES,  TWINE,  &c. 

ALSO,  II.  II.  WADKAS  CKLKHIUTKD  PNINTINO  INKS,  OK  ALL  COLORS. 

»gr  ALL sixr.s  AMt  \yi:in Ill's  o/'  r.i ricit  ni.tnr:  to  <ntin<:ii.  h^ 

Until  lliii  iiiai'kct  lipromi'H  ncttl<'il,  it  will  lie  iiiiposHililo  tn  llx  iiiircH  that  rnii  hi-  Ktiictly  ailhrfoil  lo  for 
any  rxtmiflcd  time:  oidi'in  Hlinnld  Ihcrcfino  ht^  Mciit  iiiiiiK^diatcly,  ti)  Hnciini  the  gotjdH  at  low  prlCt-K,  for 
th«rii  iiiiiMt  ncc^KHarlly  l)«  an  ndyancd  ahovr  pi'i'Hi'iil  i|ii(i|ii,tloiiH. 

W("  will  at  all  tinioH  fnniJHli  gondH  nit  lav)  an  tlioy  ran  Im  procured  from  any  otlior  house  in  tho  trade, 
beitiK  di'ti'iiiilncd  nnt  In  lie  iitidmuiUl  in  any  liffifimttli:  niannor. 

Pnrtii'H  drxirinK  to  nrrirr  In/  mail,  can  alwuyH  irly  iipun  liavinR  thoir  orders  exccntod  prom|)Hy,  at  the 
very  liiwcRt  priri'H  luliiiKat  the  lime  llicy  arc  rccilvcd ;  and  I'mrn  the  PHiiioial  attention  kIvoii  to  thil 
branch  of  our  hiiHinefls.  we  aro  conlldent  that  a  trial  will  convince  hnyors  tlirtt  they  can  do  fully  ns  well  by 
ordering  from  uk  lit/  Iflli'r  as  hy  personally  viHilinK  this  market. 

We  will  Riiaranty  that  cnHtiimefK  shall  receive  prompt  attention  and  honorahlu  dealing,  and  that  no 
effort  shall  he  WanliiiK  on  ofir  part  to  give  perfeft  sallnfaction.  X\e  are  ilealinK  largely  in  ItaRs,  and  any 
letter  to  iis  regarding  llieni  will  have  prompt  attention. 

|^"Will  allow  Ten  per  cent.  Discount  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 

We  Ueej)  coiistnntly  on  hand,  oi' can  mnlte  to  order,  every  article  connected  with  the  Paper  Hnslnessj 
inch  as 

Writing,  Book,  Printing  and  Wrapping  Papers, 
Envelopes,  Printers'  Cards,  Binders'  Boards,  &c.,  &c., 

havlni;  the  agency  of  several  of  the  hest  manufacturers  In  the  conntry. 

We  will  Knaranty  to  sell  onr  goods  at  ('liicnKo  or  Cincinnati  pricc^s,  and  many  of  them  even  i.ksh. 

Will  allow  the  lilKhest  market  prices  for  all  kitids  ol  I'apor  Stock,  Kbks,  CanvaH,  Waste  Paper,  Hope, 
Sacking.  Olil  Brass,  Copper,  l/cail,  Ac,  in  Cash,  or  in  e.tclianuo  for  I'apers. 

TERMS  —  Net  Oanh,  payable  in  or  with  the  current  rate  of  Exchnnse  on  Peoria,  irt 
Current  BnnkRble  funds. 

"PEORIA  PAPER  COMPANY." 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Conteinpliiting  a  cliantre  of  Text-Books,  will    do   well    to    procure   and    examine   the 
toUowing  Books  before  making  their  selections  : 

KOBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SEKIES. 

The  most  (Jomplcte,  Practical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mallicrnatical  Text-Books 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Iniermediaie,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  Higli  Schools,  Academics,  and  Colleges. 

Progressive  Table  Book. 
Progressive  Primary  Aritlimetic. 
Progressive  Intellectual  Aritlimetic. 
Rudiments  of  T^'ritten  Arithmetic. 
Progressive  Practical  Aritlimetic. 
Progressive  Higlier  Aritlimetic. 
]Ve\v  Elementary  Algebra. 
University  Algebra  (Old  Edition). 
New  University  Algebra. 

Mew  Calculus.      Heodi/  August  1st. 

University  Astronomy. 
New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
New  Anal.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sections. 
New  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  published, 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  "  Arithmetical  Examples,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promiscu- 
ously arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 


CONSISTING    OF 


WELLS'?  SCIKNCK  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  I      WKLLS'S  PlUNCIl'LKS   OF  CHEMISTliY. 

WELLS'S  NATURAL  I'HILOSOI'IIY.  (      WELLS'S  FIKST  PiilNCIl'LKS  OF  GEOLOGY. 


BBVANT,  STRATTON  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPIKG  SERIES. 

These  hooks  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best   white  paper,  and   ele- 
gantly bound. 
COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOKKEEPING.  2t)0  pages.  A  clear  and  attractive  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     375  pages.     Octavo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors   of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  "Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given    them   unsurpassed   facitities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 
t   ^   % 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Music  Books,  VVillson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 


Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction.     Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers,  IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

•18  and  50  Walker  street.  New  Yokk. 
S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,   39  and  41  Lake  Street  Chicago. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 


UNION  SEKIES  OF  READERS. 

These  Keadkrs  are  enlirdy  ?ieio  in  wiWeruiiil  iUuslraUons,  ivtul  unsurpan.ii'd  in  tliu  niimhr.r  and  variety 
of  theintercKtiiis  and  instructive  pirccs  tli -y  contiiin,  and  in  the  IichuIi/  andndnptaliimof  tlie  illustrations. 

The  Series  is  well  graded,  fidl,  and  cnmplelc,  and  doHijrned  as  a  separate  and  independent  course,  or  to  take 
the  place  of  '•  Sandi-iv.s  New  ",  or  any  other  series  of  Headers,  wherever  they  have  been  so  long  in  usu  as  to 
render  a  change  necossary  or  desirable. 

S.\.Nni;r!SS  IMCTOItrAL  I'IUMKK.  neautifnllv  Illustrated. 

8.\M>i:i!SS  I'lIIMAHY  Sl'KLLlCU. 

SANOI'.lJ.'^S  Xl'.U  SI'KM.EK.  DKKINKU,  AND  ANALYZER. 

8ANDI;K.^'S  IMUMAHY  HANI)  CAItDS.  Pix  in  a  set. 

SANUKRS'S  I'lUMARY  SCHOOL  0IIART8.     Large,  eight  Nos.  on  four  Cards. 

U.MON  HKAUi;!!,  NlJMbKK  ONK.     Qfi  pages. 

UNION  RKADKR.  NUMUKR  TWO.     208  paites. 

UNION  RKADER,  N  IIM  UKR  Til  RKK.    2tj4  imRes. 

UNION  RKADKR.  NUMltKI!  KOUIt.     40S  pages. 

UNION  RKADKR,  NUMRKR  FIVK.     (iOO  pages. 

The  Union  Fourth  an<I  Fifth  Readers  will  be  welcomed  as  the  most  complete  and  attractive  Reading 
Books  for  Higher  Classes  ever  offered  to  the  public. 


Notice.—  In  onler  to  remove  any  wrong  impressions,  the  publishers  desire  to  state  that  the  "  Union 
Readers  "  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders's  Headers.  They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and 
tUi«<rotiOTis,  having  been  prepared  with  great  care,  an.l  no  time,  labor,  or  expense  spared  to  make  them 
superior  to  the  very  best  Series  iu  use. 


THE  NEW  STANDAED  EDITION 

OF  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

KEVISED,  IMPKOVED,  AND  NEWLY  ENGKAVED, 

Spencerian  Cbarts  of  Writing  and  Dra^ving, 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.     IN  -SIZE  24  BY  30  INCHES. 
Price,  mounted,  $3.00;   in  sheets,  $;1.50. 


NOW  USED  IN  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  AND  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

KERl/S  KLKMKNTARV  ORAM.MAR  UK  THE  KNULISH  LANGUAGE.  1G4  pages.  This  is  acknowledged 
a  superior  book  in  arrangemrnl,  matter,  and  methods. 

KERL'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GRA.MMAR.  Large  and  beautiful  type;  about  300  pages.  WiUhe  ready 
May  ]st.  ].S(,6. 

KERL'S  COMl'RKHENSIVK  GRAMMAR.  376  pages.  This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  thorough  and  practi- 
cal treatise,  unsurpassed  in  critical  and  illustrative  examples  and  in  number  and  variety  of  exercieee. 


S/x'cimen  copic.ifor  exatnination  and  tTttroihullon,  at  ratuvd pricex. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  ;Vt  Walker  street,  New  York, 
S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  39  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


CUTTER'S 

SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGIES. 


THESE  VVOliKS  have  been  revised  ami  rewritten  five  times.  The  last 
time,  lOUO  copies  of  the  revision  were  printed,  and  placed  in  twenty-nine  differ- 
ent Colleges,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools,  and  Academies,  to  be  used  in  class-study, 
so  as  to  be  critically  examined  and  corrected  by  pupils  as  well  as  teachers.  The 
following  year,  aided  by  these  criticisms,  corrections,  and  suggestions,  the  author 
made  his  final  revised  revision.  Thus  the  work  was  slowh/  a,ndi practically  matured, 
and  became  correct,  plain,  instructive,  and  usable. 

Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kansas,  has  in- 
serted the  following  in  the  published  pamphlet  (1865)  of  the  School  Law  of  that  State: 

"^\e  bave  recommeuded  Cutter's  revised  edition  Isi  Book  on  Anatomv,  Physioloot,  and  Hygiene.  We 
have  used  i)r.  Cutter's  work  in  the  class-ruum  lor  some  fifteen  years,  witli  great  success.  I  learn,  through 
the  JUinois  J'eacker,  that  Dr.  Cutter,  who  lias  just  returned  lioni  the  arniy  (where  he,  as  Surgeon,  served 
three  years),  proposes  to  furnish,  to  teacliers  onli/,  his  works  on  Anatomy,  t'hysiology,  and  Hygiene,  at 
lowest  wholesale  dozen  prices,  and  give  a  set  of  Charts  (/rah's.  A  good  teacher,  feeling  his  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  and  health  of  his  pupils,  will  send  and  get  the  charts  if  he  has  to  give  away  the  text-books 
to  a  class,  as  the  charts  are  worth  more  than  a  dozen  books,  and  aj"e  on  the  recommended  list." 

Thp  1st  Book,  recommended  by  Prof.  Goodnow,  js,  in  size,  matter,  and  arrange- 
ment, a  usable  book  for  eommon  schools  and  small  academies.  It  has  been  published 
in  the  Tamil  dialect  in  Hindostaii ;  has  been  translated  into  the  Armenian  and  Bul- 
garian dialects,  in  Turkey,  and  is  very  generally  used  in  the  Mission  schools  of 
every  part  of  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  (18G5)  the  wholefale  and  retail  prices  of  my  books  and  charts 
are,  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  as  follows : 

EETAIL  PRICES.  PUBLISHER'S  PRICES. 

$1  75 Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  458  pages $1  30 

90 First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages 65 

50 Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  132  pages 40 

8  50 Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  10  in  set 7  .50 

5  00 District  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  8  in  set 4  00 

17  00 Large,  colored,  full  mounted  Plates.  10  in  set 15  00 

11  00 District  School,  colored,  full  mounted,  8  in  set 9  00 

Kx^jfiijr^Tiojr  ^jrn  ijttroductiojt, 

I  will  supply  School  Teachers  and  School  Trustees  books  and  charts,  for  exam- 
ination and  introduction,  as  follows: 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  458  pages $1  00 

First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages , 50 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  132  pages 35 

Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts.  10  in  set 7  50 

District  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  8  in  set 4  00 

Large,  colored,  full  mounted  Plates,  10  in  set 15  00 

District  School,  colored,  full  mounted,  8  in  set 9  00 

IVota  Bene, 

Terms,  Cash  with  order.     None  supplied  to  booksellers  at  these  prices. 

Address  C-A.LAT'II^     CXJTXEIi, 

Care  of  Andrews  &  Bigelow,  School  Furnishers,  Chicago,  111. 

P.S. —  The  School  Charts,  8  in  set,  are  specially  recommended.  I  can 
attend  a  few  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  schools,  this  season,  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  illustrated  by  aid  of  a  mannikin. 
Address  as  above. 


TXAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  inierests  of  the  IIolhkook  School  Apvara- 
-AJ-  Tus  Company,  and  moved  our  Luanul'aciory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  ditferent  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniture  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  Jirst-class  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  Piast. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Chahts,  Philosophical  and  ('ukmical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  give 


us  a  call. 


GEO.  Sc  €.  \¥.  i!iHJCKAVOOD, 

lis  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
SEND    FOR    ILL  US  TR  A  TED    CA  TA  LOG  UES.-"^^ 


mWmM  wW  mmmkm^ 

88  &  90  Randolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  i  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

^Li.  Fashionable  Styles  —  Every  Price. 

From  the  World-Renowned 

omoKiEi^iisro  sz  soisrs, 

and  Twenty  of  the  Best  New-Yarh  and  Boston  Factories. 


EVERY    PIANO    WARRAIVTED    FIVE   TEARS. 

OLD  PIANOS  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  TOR  NEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can   buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,    after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


TWENTY  STYLES,  EVEEY  PRICE. 


MONITOR   ORGANS! 

FOR  CHURCH  AND  PARLOR  USE. 

PTJE.E    ORGA^lSr    TOISTE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  Avith.  yon- 
Address  all  Letters  -A-Ij-A_ISrS01Sr      I^EEH), 

T£MPI.£  OF  MUSIC,  CHICAGO. 


P»tenteu  jla-cii  ioih,  ISftl 
By  Ei^eet  Pbbob. 


HAVING  sold  my  interest  in  the  Holbrcxik  School  Apparatus  Company,  and  arranged  with  several 
Eastern  Mannfactorers  for  the  sale  of  their  :?chool  Fnrnirnre  (,5tock  of  which  will  l>o  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arranged  for  manufacturing  extensively  iu  Chicago.  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  famish  the  most  ctHnplete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL  ftjr:^s^iture 

to  be  found  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 
IRONS  for  Combination  Desks  sold  separately  if  desired. 


G.  &  H.  M.  SHEEWOOD'S  NEW  PATENT  INK-WELLS  FOE  SCHOOLS. 

These,  though  a  permanent  fixture,  are  worth  more  than  their  cost  every  term.  No  school-room  gboold 
be  without  them. 

ErRE:K.4  LiqriD  sLu4TI^'g, 

For  making  Slate  surface  on  wall  or  board.  This,  like  every  good  article,  has  its  imitations.  Errry  can 
ordered  direct};/ /tnm  uk  wiV  }x  tcarrant<d. 

OITLIXE   31  .IPS   OF  ALL,  KI.XDS. 

GLYOrS  I'HYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAI'S,  designed  for  the  lUustraUon  of  Phj-sical  and 
Political  Geography,  are  well  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school. 
GtYOT'S  MAl'-DK.UVING   CARDS  — in  sets  — Paper,  or  Slat.d. 

SCHOOL,   APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  common  schools:  Numerical  Frames,  Object-Teaching  Forms, 
Cul>e-Uoot  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries.  Tellurians,  etc.:  Reference  Maps.  Pocket  Maps.  School  Tablets,  Charts, 
Mottoes,  etc.,  etc.  c-*-  Send  for  lllii<tr.ited  I'irculars. 

^:EST<rJFL^S'    3VE.    SXX£:Xl.'\^7'OOX3. 

[wyi]  21  Lombard  Block  ^adjoiuiug  l'ost<>ffice>,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•Jpr^::^  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell   Perc«>'»  Magnetic  Globes,  Guyot's  Wall 
l§^a&  Maps,  School  Apparatus,  etc. 


♦— 

A  MAXUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY 

SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  THE  GENEEAL  READER. 
By   SANBORN    TENNEY,  A.M., 

AUTHOR  OF  '  GEOT.OGT,  ETC.',  AXD  PROF.  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  VASSAR  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


Si^  Itttistrated  with  over  Five  Btindred  JEng-roftng-s.^^B 


In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  full  description  of  the 

QUADEUPEDS,  INSECTS,  EEPTILES,  FISHES,  SHELLS,  Etc., 

of  North  America,  and  especialfy  of  those  appertaining  to  our  own  country. 

As  a  complete  Manual  cf  'Zoology'  it  is  believed  that  fhis  volume  surpasses  any  yet  published.    The 
illnstrations  are  on  'a  scale',  and  engraved  in  the  very  best  style. 

J6@"  Copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  Ezamination,  prepaid  per  mail,  on  receipt  of  $2. 

C.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  124  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

"Atwater^s  School  Government." 


Recommended  by  the  best  Educators  in  America,  and 
used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Teachers. 

EvEKT  School-Teachlk  ix  the  TJnitev  States  axd  Canada 

Should  send  for  a  set  of 

ATWATER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT, 

KDITION    FOR    1866,    JUST    READY, 

Consisfing  of 

Punctual,  Deportment  &  Lesson  Merits, 

And  beautiful  Lithographed  Tickets  and  Certificates,  with  which  to  redeem  them. 


--A.IJ  S  O- 


TWENTY  SCHOOL-ROOM  MOTTOES, 

Beautifully  printed  on  the  best  China  Card-board,  each  card  containing  77 

square  inches. 
Price  of  Government,  by  mail,       .       .       .       $1.50. 
Price  of  Mottoes,  by  mail, l.OO. 

Address       joiMijr    -a-tttv^-a-tesh, 

P.O.  Box  2083,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
P.S. —  8end  with  stamp  for  Circular. 


^da.:ms^  systeim 


SCHOOL    RECORDS, 

For  the  use  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  ccz-is\[z.z  cf 

TKACHEES'  DAILY  BEGISTER, 
CLASS  BCOK, 

SCHOOL  LEDGEB. 

SCHOOL  TABUBTS 
For  marking   ihe  lardmess  td  Teadwrs  aad  PopOs  at  SckooL    JJba  rtgm- 
lar  MoUUy  Report  Cards,  aad  Spcdal  Bepot  Cards  U  be  aacd  ia  sfeoal 
eases  to  notifj  Pareats  of  tke  tardness  aad  irresalar  attcadaaee  'mt  ikar 
ehfldren  ai  Selio<d,tog^her  vitk  Merit  Ovrds  of  an  grades  aad  prices.    Aim 

Teachers*  Schedules, 

District  Eeccrds,    Order  Books, 
Election  Blants, 

School  District  Bonds, 

Township  Tressnrers'  Books,  3  toIs^ 
Treasnrers'  lS"ote  Books, 
School  Mcrtgsges,    Treasorers'  Bonds, 
County  Superintendents'  Becords, 
School  Kotes  and  Mortgages,  also 

Teachers'  Certificates,  first  grade,  Finely  Lithographed,  8x12  in., 

And  all  otker  blaaks  reqaired  bj  lav. 
These  Books  aad  Bi»»*^  are  Bade  of  tkeTery  best  Material,  aad  are  all  ar- 
raaged  aeeordiBv  to  tke  latest  Scliool  lavs  of  tbe  sereral  Stat  e$.     Xe  poias  bas 
been  ^ared  to  atake  them 

raiebest  System  of  Sdiool  Beeords  aad  Blaaks  ever  Fabtisked. 

Hon.  y.  BaieBan.  SopL  of  PaK  last.,  vritiag  to  as  aadcr  date  «f  Kor. 
23d.,  1S61.  says : 

It  gires  me  great  pleasure  to  apprise  to«  of  tke  good  ^iaioas  expressed 
br  tbe  CfMuaissioiiers  in  their  reports  to  tkis  ofliee  napecli^  tbe  bscAIbccs 
and  Talae  of  joor  Begister  aad  e^er  Blaaks. 

YoaaredoiBga^e«4f««ri^f«rvbk^IthaBkj««.  Tbe  reports  fir«B  tbaco 
coaaties  soppHed  vitb  yoia-  Haaks  are  iawiablj  tbe  aset  caaplcte  aad 
aecante.  ^^    Witb  muck  esteem,  year?  Tery  tralr. 

X.  BATEMAX,  Sipf.  Pat  huC 


S«kooI  Officers  and  Teachers  Tisitiag  tkis  citj.  are  cordially  iaxhed  to  call 
at  our  OfBct,  35  LoxaiLKS  Bumte.  near  tke  Post-OSce.  aad  exaaiae  for  tbcB- 
selves.  Or  at  the  House  of  BO^EN.  STEWART  &  Co.,  ia  tbe  eity  of  Ia£aa- 
apolis,  our  associate  Pobliskeis.  vko  vill  coastaatly  keep  a  sappty  oa  kaad. 
Ko  Teacker.or  School  Officer  skoald  be  vitkont  a  set  rf  tkese  Talaable  books. 
Call  and  see  tk^ 

ADAMS.  BLACKMEB,  &  LTOK. 
35  Lombard  Block,  near  the  Post  Office, 

Cbieago,  IlL 


"TIE  ma  am  teioi." 

A  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  SUNDAYJSCUOOLS, 

Containing  carefully  prepared  papers  on  Sunday  School  topics  ;  Scripture 
Lessons  for  the  Year;  Object  Lessons;  Maps  of  the  Bible  Lands;  Exercises 
in  Sacred  Geography  ;  A  Foreign  Sunday  School  Correspondence  not  equalled 
by  any  periodical  in  the  nation ;  Colloquies  for  Concerts  and  Anniversary 
Exercises  :  Reports  of  Conventions  and  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Institutes  ; 
a  new  piece  of  Sunday  School  INIusic  each  month,  by  Philip  Phillips  ;  and  oth- 
er new  and  valuable  features. 

Among  the  contributors  are 

Rev.  John'  P.vul  Cook,  of  France,  Rev.  W.m.  Hog\rth,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit, 

Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsfield,     Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  Cincinnati, 

Mass.,  llALPit  Wells,  Esq., 

R.  G.  Pardee,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Bugbee, 

Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 

Tue  Teacher  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  five  clergymen,  as  follows: 
Rev.  J.  11.  Vincent,  Chairman,  Methodist  Episcopal. 

Rev,  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Taylor,  Baptist. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Hammond,  Congregational. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Cheney,  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Terms^ — $1  50  per  annum,  in  advance.     For  copy  of  Prospectus  and  Speci- 
men Pages  address  the  Publishers, 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER,  &  LYON, 
Box  708,  Chicago,  111. 
For  copy  of  Januai-y  number  enclose  Ten  Cents. 


THE  ;\IVIER1CAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 


'oburn,  E.  E.  White.  D.  If.  Camp.  State  Superinten<loiits  of  I'ulilic  Sc)k)o1.s  in  Illinois,  lo- 
«va'Micliig.in,  Penusvlvimia,  Ohio  and  Connecticut;  li.  Edwards,  J.  T.  Wichcrsham,  D.  P.  Ha- 
gar,  A.  P.  Stnne,  C.  Norlhend,  C.  Davits,  ,S.  P.  Bates,  L.  Andrews,  and  otlier  prominent  teachers  iu 
different  States.'  Tonus  $4.     Single  number,  $1.25. 

A  Classified  index  to  tlie  conteutd  of  Barnard' s  American  Journal  of  Commerce,  (Vols,  i.— xv.,) 
with  an  Index  to  each  A'olume,  together  with  the  Contents  ol  other  publications  by  the  same 
author,  l?o. 

AMKRICAN  LIBRARY  OF  EDUCATION, 

Includiu!;-  (1,)  American  Pedii2;ogy ;  (2,)  Object  Teaching  and  Methods  of  I'rimary  Instruction 
in  Great  liritian:  (3,)  German  Schools  and  Pedagogy;  (4,)  Educational  Aphorisms;  (5.)  English 
Pedagogy;  (6.)  Postalo/.zi  and  Pestalozzianism;  (7.)  Gorman  Educatioijal  iieformers— 7  volumes, 
in  cloth  binding,  $14  cash. 

School  UcoHOiiM/—.'^  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization,  Employiuent,  Govornmeu 
and  authorities  of  Schools.  IJy  James  Pylc  Wickarsham,  A.  M.,  Prin.  Pennsylvania  State  Nor- 
mal  School.    12  mo.    Price  $1.00. 

Mvthods  of  Iii.st ruction— That  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  treats  of  the 
Nature  of  the  several  branches  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Methods  of  Teaching  them.  By  James 
Pi/le  ^yicka■sllam,A.  M.,  Prin.  ol  Peuusylvania  State  Normal  Schjol.    12  mo.    Price,  §1.7o. 

VTe  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  of  the  above  valuable  works,  nud  copies  will  bo  forwarded  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMEE,  &  LYON,  Chicago, 

Gen.  Agents  for  Bai'nard's  "Works. 


LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION. 

BY  ALLEN  A.  GRIFFITH, 

Professor  of  Elocution,  oinl  Principal  of  Jiulavia  Insliltite. 


EieGanxtnendlatienig  ©f  Stat©  Sttperiiitfeadents. 

Prof.  Griffiith  has  mailn  :i  very  valuable  aildition  to  tlie  means  of  iK'qniring  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
artof  Elocution,  for  whkh  he  merits,  and  will,  1  doubt  not,  receive  the  thanks  of  all  good  teachers  and 
friends  o  f  Education. 

Hia  definitions  are  clear,  and  liis  Analysis,  Discussion,  and  Illustration  of  Principles  are  strikingly  apt, 
thorough,  practical  and  progressive. 

The  Selections  are  new  and  fresh,  drawn  not  from  the  stereot5-ped  pages  of  the  grand,  but  dead  and  buried 
Past,  hut  from  the  living  Present,  and  are  all  aglow  with  the  pathos  and  tire  of  recent  or  passing  event*,  and 
especially  with  the  spirit  of  Liliertv  and  Patriotism,  of  intensest  love  for  the  Union  saved  by  our  brave  boys 
In  blue  and  deepest  scorn  for  the  heresy  of  Secession  and  the  infamy  of  Treason. 

The  book  is,  moreover,  a  Home  product,  both  .as  to  authorship  and  publication.  I  congratulate  the  friends 
of  education  in  Illinois  upon  this  liandsome  instalment  towards  the  pavrncnt  of  the  literary  delit  due  fiom 
the  West  to  the  East,  and  hope  that  others  will  follow,  till  the  whole  obligation  is  canceled  with  interest. 

I  cordially  commend  the  work  to  Elocutionists,  and  to  the  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Public  .Schools,  and 
predict  for  it  a  wide  and  rapid  sale. 

XEWTON  BATEMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois. 

SnuNonEi-D.  III.,  Aug.  8,  1805. 

""  Prof,  Griflith  has  given  us  a  very  useful  book.  Without  attempting  an  elaborate  treatise  on  tlie  science  o  f 
Elocujon,  he  has  exhibited  the  practical  principles  of  the  art  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  applied  with 
much  case  and  precision.  The  clear  and  abundant  illustrations  in  the  department  of  gesture,  help  to  make  a 
very  dililcult  part  of  thesi)eaker's  art,  plain  and  simple.  The  selections  for  practice  are  alike  fresh  and  ex- 
cellent.   I  have  never  before  seen  a  selection  with  bo  few  poor  pieces  in  it. 

.T.  M.  r.RECOKY. 
Late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 
I  have  read  Prof.  GriSOth's  "  Les-sons  in  Elocution  "  and  am  sure  that  his  definitions,  illustrations  and  se- 
lections will  commend  themselves  to  the.judgment  and  taste  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

There  are  fewer  poor  pieces  in  this  work  tiian  any  other  with  which  1  am  acnuaiii  ted.  and  it  contains  many 
"OEMS  of  the  first  water.''    The  tone  of  the  selections  is  such  as  to  commend  tliem  to  those  who  believe  that 
our  Public  Schools  .should  teach  boys  to  love  their  country,  and  no  other  book  that  I  know,  contains  within 
the  eame  compa.ss,  more  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn," 
I  cheerfully  and  heartily  commend  this  work  to  the  Teachers  of  this  State. 

.lOHN  G.  McMYNN. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  Oct  31.  18C.5. 

If  the  present  generation  fail  to  produce  orators,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  suitable  text  books.  Yet  many 
of  the  works  on  the  subject  are  too  coniplex,  attempt  too  much,  and  hence  are  not  popular.  Prof.  Grfflth  » 
book  is  modestly  named  "Lessons  in  Elocution,"  and  we  do  not  remember  any  work  that  treats  the  subject 
more  satisfactorily  than  this.  Its  "definitions  and  ilircttions  "  are  jdain  and  practical ;  its  illustrations  are 
anpropriate  ;  its  selections  arc  various,  most  of  them  new,  and  from  westeni  authors. 
The  book  is  neatly  printed  and  not  too  expensive  for  popular  use.    It  will  no  doubt  liave  a  large  sale. 

OKANFAVILLE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa, 
Des  Moines,  Nov.  7, 18G.\ 

jACKBONvnxE,  III.,  Nov.  9th.  1865. 
PnoF.  Ai.LEN  A.  Gbiffith, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  carefully  examined  your  work  on  Eloeiition,  and  cm  commend 
it,  as  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  universal  circulation.  To  students  of  Elocution,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  the  work  will  he  invaluable.  The  selections  from  spiechts  an<l  writings  of  eminent 
men  arc  discriminatingly  made,  and  well  adapted  to  exercises  in  Elocution,  while  the  plan  and  teacliiDgs  of 
the  work  cannot  failto  beof  great  utility  to  our  youth  and  public  speakers,  who  will  give  them  their  proper 
study  and  attention.  Very  Ilcspectfullv, 

lUcHAUD  YATES. 
State  Nobmal  School,  Winoxa,  Minn.,  Nov.  20th  18C5. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  pleasure  afforded  by  an  examination  of  Prof.  Griffith's 
Lessons  In  Elocution,  a  copy  of  which  you  were  kind  enouirh  to  send  me  a  few  weeks  since.  1  liave  met 
with  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  student  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  art.  The  jiresentation  of  iirinuiples  is  singularly  terse  and  clear,  and 
the  seledions,  while  they  reflect  the  best  types  of  our  modern  literature,  are  all  aglow  with  patriotic  fers-or. 
peculiarly  adapting  the  work  to  the  wants  of  American  youth.  1  sincerely  hope  that  this  book  will  meet 
with  that  substantial  appreciation  to  which  itsgreat  merits  entitle  it.  V'ours,  \'eiy  Trulv. 

Mjcssus.  Adams,  Blaokmeb.  &  Lyon.  WM.  F.  I'lIELPS. 

Kewanee,  Nov.  ICth,  1365. 
Mesbus.  Adams,  Blackmpir,  &.  Lton, 

Chicago,  Ills, 

After  a  careful  examination  of  Prof.  Griffith's  new  work  on 
Elocution,  I  am  free  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  b>  belter  adapted  as  a  text  book,  for  Heading  and  Elocution 
than  any  otiicr  that  I  have  ever  exaniined. 

We  have  Introduced  It  Into  our  Higti  School,  and  the  longer  we  use  It  the  better  we  like  it.  The  exercises 
and  dcHnitions  given  are  clear  and  concise.  The  selections  are  new,  and  just  such  as  scholars  like.  As  a 
whole,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  of  tlie  Idud  superior.  Youre  Truly, 

S.  M,  ETTER, 
President  Ill's  St.atc  Teachers'  Association. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER,  &  LYON, 

Publishers,  Chicago. 

Price  $1,50.  Sent  hij  Mail,  postaye  prepnid.  To  Tea<-h)r»  for  ejcutnination 
noith  a  view  to  introduction,  $  1,00. 


mi  SYSTEM  OF  PEMilP. 

Complete  in  Six  Books  of  28  Pages  Each, 
IS   N  O^V   REA.IDY. 

In  this  Series  the  Reversible  Copy  Card  is  kept  near  the  line,  on  which  the 
Pupil  is  writing. 

Directions  in  Bold  Print,  and  Cuts  from  actual  Photographs,  are  in  sight 
above  the  copy. 

Each  Book  contains  as  much  Writing  surface  as  a  book  and  a  half  with 
Head  Lines. 

A  Height  Scale,  showing  by  coloks  the  exact  proportions  of  Writing,  is 
a  new  and  valuable  feature. 


Liberal  terms  for   introduction.     Specimen  numbers  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMEB,  &  LYON, 

No.  35,  Lombard  Block,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  SLATED  WOODEN  GOODS. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  at  low  rates,  the  following  goods  manufactured 
by  the  American  Slate  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.: 

SLATED  WOOD  COPY  BOOKS— 3  Nos. 

Especially  designed  for  Primary  School*  as  an  introduction  to  any  of  the 
Systems  of  Writing  now  in  use. 

SLATED  WOOD  DRAWING  B00KS--3  Nos. 

Will  soon  be  ready. 

THE  AMERICAN  WOOD  SLATE. 

A  light,  durable  and  beautiful  article  for  Primary  Schools. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  WOOD  SLATES— 5  Sizes. 

5x7,    6x9,    7x11,     8x12,    and    9x13. 

The  surface  of  these  Slates  is  the  best  ever  made,  and  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  stone  Slate. 

THE  PATENT  SLATE  PENCIL  HOLDER. 

A  new  article  having  the  hearty  approval  of  all  teachers  who  have  exam- 
ined it.  It  is  more  economical  than  the  common  slate  pencil,  and  compels 
the  pupil  to  holdhis  pencil  from  the  first  as  he  s^owW  holdhisjsen  while  writing. 

Slate  Pencil  Points  to  Accompany  the  Holders. 
ADAMS,  BLACKMER,  &  LYON, 
No.  35,  Lombard  Block,  Chicago, 

JExcliisive  Agents  for  the  West  and  South  West, 
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